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MADRAS. 

(Note. —Witnesses from Mysore were examined at this centre.) 


Mr. G. R. HILSON, B.Sc., Acting Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

Written Statement. 

Question 2 of the questionnaire. —I have no criticism to offer except 
that I should hardly class the growing of tea, coffee, and rubber as urban 
occupations any more than the. growing of cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane. 

Question —The Agricultural Statistics of India is a compilation of 
statistics furnished by the Provinces and some Indian States. The reliabi¬ 
lity of the latter is not uniformly good. 

The Season and Crop Reports and estimates of area and yield of crops 
are fairly accurate so far as this Presidency is concerned. 

Agricultural Statistics — Area. —Figures of final areas under crops 
are generally correct. There are two exceptions :—(1) Crop areas are 
not recorded in much detail in permanently settled tracts, (2) Dry crops 
are often sown mixed in the same field, especially in the Deccan and the 
area under each crop therefore cannot be easily ascertained. Methods of 
improvement are suggested in paragraphs 3 and 4 of Mr. Stuart’s note 
printed at page 93 of the Proceedings of the Hoard of Agriculture in India 
held in 1919. 

Estimate of normal yield per acre. —The normal yields per acre in 
Madras have been based not only on the results of crop-cutting experiments 
hut on other considerations also. The normal yield per acre is assumed 
to be identical with the average yield over a large number of years, the 

average vield in anv vear being equal to t 2 ta l. Mfdd J n fixing normal 

total area 

yields, all available sources of information as to crop yields have been 
made use of viz.. (1) Crop-cutting experiments, (2) the yields on Gov¬ 
ernment, farms. and (3) the local knowledge of the Director and his staff 
in regard to comparative yields of the same crop in adjoining districts. 
The correctness of the normal yields per acre so fixed has been further 
tested in the case of cotton by a comparison of the estimated total yield 
with the actual tr de figures and the estimates of consumption. The normal 
yields per acre fixed for paddy and the important dry grains have also 
been tested roughly by similar data. A more thorough comparison over 
a number of years was in contemplation but it was abruptly put an end 
to by the abolition of the railborne trade returns which furnished the 
only information available on the inland movements of crops. If the 
compilation of these statistics were revived and if they were published in 
the improved form recommended by the railborne statistics Committee 
in Madras, they would he of immense use to the Government, the commercial 
community, and students of economics. 

Estimate of outturn. Seasonal factor or condition figure. —The anna 
estimates of the Village accountants arc not entirely “ guess work ” The 
L9IEEC 
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Jcamam is required to make his estimate field by field and he actually does 
it in considerable detail. Though he occasionally enters bis estimates 
without actual inspection of the crop, he has a shrewd idea of how the 
crops have fared generally iij the village. He has fairly clear relative 
ideas of what he means by a four annas crop, eight annas crop, etc. lie 
is not swayed by official bias in his estimates except probably where the 
anna figure is so low as to entitle a rvot to the remission of assessment 
(even then rarely). The outturn standards remain fairly constant in 
his mind from year to year. The chief trouble with the harnam is that 
he is a confirmed pessimist like all agriculturists. The information pro 
vided by his classification is thus of real value provided his pessimism is 
always kept in view and allowed for. Prop yields for the district which 
are based on a large number of detailed estimates by harnams should have 
considerable validity if this allowance is made before they are published. 
This is done in Madras hv applying correcting factors, based on the 
measure of the known pessimism of harnams in previous years. The 
system is explained in the article of Mr. Stuart at pages 275 to 280 of the 
April (1919) number of the “ Agricultural Journal of India ”, The crop 
yields published in tin* Season and Crop Reports of Madras are yields 
calculated on the above system. That the application of correcting factors 
is essentially sound in principle is shown by the fact that since the adop¬ 
tion of this method the Director of Agriculture’s estimate has approached 
fairly close to the actual whereas before it was usually 15-20 per cent, 
out. 

The mercantile community in Madras do place confidence in the figures 
of yield published in the Season and Crop Report. 

Question 6. —The existing machinery would bear improvement but to 
replace it by something considerably better would cost a prohibitive price. 
I should like to see the existing machinery supplemented for Ihe more 
valuable crops like cotton, sugarcane, groundnut, etc. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question 9. —The census figures are not very reliable. The census is 
first made by the village accountant and is checked to a certain extent 
by the Revenue Inspector or some higher official to whom the census is not 
the most important item of his work of which he has enough. 

The figures of 1919 census showed that statistics of bulls and bullocks 
got mixed up owing to the fact that village officers entered bulls not kept 
for breeding, but used entirely for work, sometimes under bulls and 
sometimes under bullocks. With a view to ensure projjer classification, a 
separate column to show such hulls has been included in the census forms 
given out in the 1934 census and consequently the figures of bulls and bul¬ 
locks appear to be more reliable than in the previous census. 

Question 42. —Each Province should he left to devise its own system. 

Question 62. —Please see Note by Mr. Y. N. Viswanatha Rao, Statistical 
Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, in the enclosed Appendix. 

Question 70. —Local enquiry calling in the aid of the local agricultural 
officers. 

Question 82. In Madras, statistics of retail prices are compiled in 
the office of the Director of Agriculture and statistics of wholesale prices 
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in the office of the Director of Industries. As regards retail prices, the 
following returns are i>ublished :— 

(1) Weekly return of prices of food-grains in each district published 

in the gazette along with the weekly season report. 

(2) Fortnightly returns of prices of food-grains and salt on the last 

day of the fortnight at the headquarters of districts. 

(3) Monthly returns of average prices of food-grains and salt in 

each district published in the gazette along with the monthly 
cultivation statement. 

(4) Annual returns of average prices of food-grains and salt at 

each price reporting station. There are 310 stations in the 
Presidency. 

(5) Harvest prices of food-grains, based on the average of the prices 

in the principal markets in each district during the ryots’ 
selling months and published in the Season and Crop Report. 

(6) Average annual price of salt at district headquarters, prepared 

from item (2). 

Price figures may generally be assumed to accord with the facts, but 
they are not easily comparable inter se as the variation in the nature and 
quality of the food-grains is very great. Thus the returns provide only 
for paddy first sort and paddy second sort whereas there are at least four 
or five qualities on the market, c.g., Samba, Sornacari, liar, Pishanam, and 
Rangoon rice. There is also the distinction between raw rice and boiled 

rice. In the harvest months, there is the further confusion* due to old 

rice being dearer than new rice. Again what is first sort paddy in one 
month may not be available in the next or a superior and costlier variety 
may have come on the market. Thus, liar is available in the Trichinopoly 
markets from October to December and Samba from February to May. 
The following instructions in paragraph 9 of the Manual of Taluk Accounts 
militate against fixing standard qualities of grain the price of which only 
should be reported at certain places :— 

“ (1) Average prices should be taken when the prices of two 
varieties have to be recorded, and 

(2) The price °f the quality of grain ordinarily consumed by the 

bulk of the population should be reported whether it is new 

or old grain.” 

At present, there is no guarantee that the prices reported refer to— 

(1) the same quality at the same place over a continuous period of 

time [e.g., 2nd sort rice at Trichinopoly District may be 
inferior Samba in May, inferior Kur in December, and even 
Rangoon rice when neither is available), or 

(2) the same quality at the same time over a particular area (the 

prices of the Kar crop harvested in September-October will 
he reported in November and December under the Cauvery 
channels in Trichinopoly, when the upland taluks of the 
district report prices of imported paddy). 

There is also no definite record of the particular variety and quality 
the price of which is reported in a station at any time. Unless these are 
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attempts! there i.s no chance of these price statistics being much more 
useful Ilian they are at prescut. 

Question 102.- -The present methods of recording and compiling die 
available statistics can be improved by the adoption of the following pro- 
iwsals :— 

The return of rail-borne trade should In* revived in an improved 
form--additional cost about Us. 12,000. 

(2j A Statistical Department should lie attached to each Provincial 
(iovcrmneui similar to the Department of Statistics. India, 
a: Calcutta. The latter Department mainly compiles returns 
sent from Provinces ami has not the means of judging the 
degree of accuracy, or the possibility of improving the accur¬ 
acy of the statistics furnished from each Province. A Pro¬ 
vincial Department will have a wide field of usefulness in 
this regard and can address itself to working out in detail 
and giving effect to the lines of improvement in statistics, 
suggested by such committees as the Prices Knquiry Com¬ 
mittee. the Weights and Measures Committee, the Indian 
Colton Committee, the Sugar Commit Us*, and the industrial 
Commission. Recommendations made by such committees 
have at present a tendency to remain pious ho|>c* related 
by successive investigators in the field ami any attempt to 
realise such 1io|m>s is met by pleas of want or funds and want 
of trained staff. At the hack of this is a fairly general 
feeling that mAre correct statistics an* a luxury and not a 
necessity ami that public money need not be s|H*nt for gain¬ 
ing information for which there is no ini mediate practical 
utility. 

(3' In Madras, the Director of Agriculture has a Statistical Assist¬ 
ant with a staff of four decks under him for dealing with 
agricultural ami retail prices statistics. Much has hccu done 
to improve tin* quality and aeruracy of these statistics and 
more can Is* attempted if adequate staff is provided. The 
eierieal staff requires to lie strengthened and a staff of itinerat¬ 
ing officers has to lie provided to look into the actual registry 
of statistics in taluk ofliees ami advise on the ways of improv¬ 
ing them. Pro|Hi>als were math* to tin* local (iovcrtnneiil 
on these lines hut the necessity for retrenchment has so far 
been against them. It may In* noted however that the amount 
spent on obtaining statistical information jfi Madras is very 
small as compared wilb other countries, like the United States 
of Amtu'iea. 

Quest ion JO./.—Y es. 

Question 105. —Yes. 
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Appendix. 


Question 62. 

The estimates of income per capita made in the financial statements for 3882 
and 1901-02 were under estimates as shown below. This fact was admitted by ths 
Government of India to some extent in their circular 1175, dated 5th November 
1918 (Department of .Revenue and Agriculture). They observed that there was 
some reason to believe that the previous estimates of the value of agricultural pro¬ 
duce were too low. 


Financial statement for 1882 .—The Famine Commission of 1878 based their 
figures of income per capita on an estimate of Its. 50 per ton for food-grains and 
Rs. 30 per acre for non-food crops. The figure for food-grains represented the 
average monthly retail prices of certain food crops at ten markets in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh during the ten years 1809 to 1878. In the Madras 
Presidency, the average wholesale price of the principal food-grains (luring these 
ten years works out at Its. 52 per ton and retail prices will he higher than whole¬ 
sale prices. The average money value of non-food crops was fixed at Rs. 30 per 
acre rather arbitrarily hut it can he proved that this estimate was fairly correct. 
But the yield of food-crops per acre assumed by the Famine Commission of 1878 

■ v ,897,W) 1 1 on < 


for Madras was much too low, i.e., 759 !b. 


2 >,214,000 ac cs 


The average yield 


per acre' works out now to 1,045 lb. and there is no reason to assume that it was 
very much less at that time. For, though more attention is probably paid at present 
to proper cultivation and manuring and though there is an increase in the number 
of wells and the area for which irrigation facilities are provided, other factors 
have tended to reduce the average yield per acre in recent years, such as, extension 
of cultivation to poorer soils and the reduction of the fertility of land by continuous 
cropping without adequate manuring. The yield per acre of food crops in 1878 
may safely be estimated at not less than 3,090 lb. On this basis and assuming 
Us. 52 per ton for food-grains and Rs. 30 per acre for non-food crops, the value of 
the agricultural produce per head of total population works out to Rs. 24' as 
against Rs. 18.7. The income per capita works out al Rs. 36 against Rs. 28 esti¬ 
mated by the Famine Commission, the income of non-agricultural classes being 
calculated at 50 per cent, of that from agriculture, liven this figure is an under¬ 
estimate as the products of live-stock have not been’ taken into account but only 
the value of horsegram and fodder crops fed to live-stock. The value of these 
latter will of course be much less than the value of the products of live-stock. 


Financial Statement for !'.>01-02. His Fxcellencp Lord Canon’s speech. in the 
Budget .—The estimates made in 3878 were revised by the Second Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 3898. The figures of production and population were brought up-to-date 
but not the valuation of produce, ft was on the basis of these revised estimates 
that His Excellency Lord Curzon staled in March 3 901 that the income per capita 
for India would be Rs. 30 per annum. According to these estimates, the income 
per capita for Madras would be Rs. 29.4 per annum But the at-eria's for the 
estimate, of 1898 were acknowledged to he defective in many respects and Local 
Governments were asked to revise them. On the basis oi. the revised figures, the 
income per capita for India and Madras worked out at Rs. 32.4 and 28.5 respect¬ 
ively. Board’s Proceedings 92, dated 14th March 1904, wliicli contains the revised 
figures shows that the period taken was the four years—1897-98, 3898-99, 1900-01, 
and 1901-02. The figures oi area cropped were fairly correct. The same cannot 
however he said of the figures of yields and prices assumed at this revision. The 
yield per natv of food crops works out only at 710 lbs. against 1,045 lb. at present. 
As already stated, it would he safe to raise this estimate to 1,000 lb. as the season 
was not unfa ourable and the crops were satisfactory. As regards prices also, 
the figures assumed, vie., Rs. 55 per ton for food crops and Rs. 30 per acre for non¬ 
food crops as against the former Rs. 50 and 30 respectively were again under- 
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estimates. The average wholesale price of the principal food grains in 1901 works 
out at Its. 66 per ton for India and Rs. 69 per ton for Madras. It is stated that 
the rate of Rs. 55 was taken as a fair average price for the decade 1891-1900 
“after allowing for wholesale transactions and famine years in the decade”. The 
allowance appears too large and no such allowance seems to have been made at 
the earlier calculations. The estimate of Rs. 69 represents an increase of 33 per 
cent, over the figure of Rs. 52 in the period 1869 to 1878. This may be assumed 
to be fairly correct as the same proportionate increase is shown by the export 
prices of rice, as calculated from the sea-borne trade returns. The price of 
Rs. 30 per acre fixed for non-food crops was also an under-estimate. Prices 
were by no means stationary during the two decades. The estimates of the 
value per acre on which this price was based were unduly low in the ease of some 
of the crops and, when allowance is made for these, the value works out at Rs. 39 
per acre. This represents an increase of 30 per cent, over the estimate of Rs. 30 
for the period 1869 to 1878. This percentage of increase is slightly less than 
the corresponding figure for food crops and this is what should he expected as a 
similar correlation seems to hold good generally as shown below :— 



Indkx No. op 

Particulars. ; 

| 

1800-91 

compared with 1 
1890. 

1 

1 

i 

1920 

compared w-ith 1 
1890. 

1919-20 

compared with 
1900-01. 

1 

2 ! 

1 m ¥ V • 

3 

4 

| 

M od crops . 

: 

i 

309 

i 

; 24i 

Non-food crops 

108 ft 

i 

! 

i 

282 

j 226 

\ 


On the basis of an acre yield of 1,000 lb. for food crops and at the rate of 
Rs. 69 per ton for food crops and Rs. 39 per acre for non-food crops, the value 
of the agricultural produce works out at Rs. 292 per head of total population. 
The income pe capita works out at Rs. 44 against the estimare of Rs. 29.4 and 
28.5 of the Government of India. The products of live-stock have not been taken 
into account in these estimates. The Board estimated the value of these pro¬ 
ducts at Rs. 10 crores.—This does not take into account the value of eattledung 
used as fuel and tne earning of cart bullocks employed on non-agricultural work. 
On the whole, (he estimate for live-stock is too low by about Rs. 2 erores. But 
even assuming an estimate of Rs. 10 erores only, t c income per capita will be 
raised to Rs. 48. 


Dr. Slaters estimate .—This estimate relates to 1919-20 and is based on figures 
supplied by the Agricultural Department. This estimate, unlik the previous 
ones, was based on detailed calculations of production and value of individual 
crops and the products of live-stock were also taken into account. In the figures 
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supplied to Dr. Sinter, the yield cf one crop (chillies) was over-estimated and 
this was afterwards reduced. The value of the agricultural produce as revised 
was Its. 297,34,57,000. Allowing 4U per cent, for non-agricultural income on 
the basis of population, the income per capita works out at Ks. 98 against Ks. 102 
of Dr. Slater. 

The value of the agricultural produce according to this estimate (omitting 
products of live-stock to enable comparison) works out at Its. 00.6 per head of 
population against Its. 29.2 in 1900-01. The index number of the value in 
1919-20, taking the value in 1900-01 as 100, works out to 228. That this ,s a 

plausible result is shown by the fact that similar index numbers of prices and 

wages are not very different. Thus, the index number of the prices of 83 articles 
of eosumption in 1919-20 as compared with those in 1900-01 is 227 ; the index 
number of wages paid in 1920 by Messrs. Hinny and Co. for 30 kinds of labourers 
compared with those paid in 1901 was 215, the same as the index number of the 
price of paddy. 

It may he and is often argued that the estimates of yields of crops in the 
season and crop reports published by Government are pitched too high and are 
thereto!e unreliable as data for calculations of the kind dealt with above. An 
attempt is made below to show that such is not the ease. Almost the only satis¬ 
factory lost of such data is to take a series of years for which calculated figures 
of yield and trade returns are available and to compare the production of the 
period with the consumption and net export or import. The longer the period 

taken, the more satisfactory is the test, for the element of carry over of the crop 

from one year to another is less important as the surplus of good years is set 
off against the deficit of lean ones. Such a comparison has been made for 
cereals and pulses. 

Cereals and pulses, 1916-17 to 1919-20, quantity available for consumption .— 
The estimated production in cleaned grain was 35,856,000 tons during the years 
1916-17 to 1919-20. llorsegram is omitted from this calculation as it is mostly 
fed to cattle. The net imports by rail and sea during this period amounted to 
1,090,000 tons. There are no figures to show the trade by road but such traffic 
is usually small and the exports and imports usually balance each other. The 
estimated gross supply eomes therefore to 36,940,000 tons. But the whole of 
this was not actually consumed. Allowance will have to be made for driage 
and for wastage of all kinds, including the losses due to insects, weevils, rats, and 
other pests of stored grains. The damage by loss due to rats alone is estimated 
at If per cent, of the production while the damage due to the rice weevil on all 
stored grains which are kept for more than a couple of months after harvest i« 
estimated at at least 5 per cent. On the whole, it is safe to make an allowance 
of 8 per cent, for driage and wastage. On this basis, the net supply or the 
quantity available for consumption during this period may be taken at 33,990,000 
tons. 


Quantity required for consumption. —The question of the average consump¬ 
tion of food-grains (cleaned) and pulses per head of population is discussed 
briefly in Enclosure I and the figure is estimated at 3.85 cwt. per annum. Esti 
mates of the population of the Presidency during ouch of the four years in question 
arc given in Enclosure II and the estimated consumption of food-grains and pulse 
by this population is shown there to amount to 32,539,000 tons. The quantity 
required as seed for the next crop during this period is estimated at 1,140,000 
tons. Other items of consumption such as food-grains used as cattle food and 
for distillation of liquor are negligible in this Presidency while grain crops 
grown for fodder are shown generally under fodder crops and not under cereals 
and pulses. The quantity of food-grains and pulses required for consumption 
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during this period may therefore be estimated at 33.679,000 tons against an esti¬ 
mated supply of 33,000,000 tons. Details are given in the table below :— 


Figures in thousands 

of Ions 

of cleaned grain, i.e., 

000 bring omitted. 


Year. 
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1 

' 
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| Tons. 

j Ton?. 

| Tons. Tons. 1 

Tons. 

1916-17 • • 

0,503 

181 

9,744 

780 

. 8,964 

8,154 

293 8,447 

-517 

1917-18 .. 

9,4!) 1 

76 

9,567 

765 

8,802 

; 8,1,84 

267 8.451 

4-351 

1918-19 .. 

7,518 

235 1 7,753 

620 

| 7,133 

| 8,085 

j 29S : 8,383 

j-1,250 

1919-20 .. 

9,284 

598 

i 

; 9,882 

cjz 

7!)1 

9,091 

8,116 

282 8,398 

-1-693 

Total .. 

35,850 

1,090 

1 36,946 

2.956 

133.990 

132,53!) 

! 1,140 I 33,679 1 

-311 


The surplus during this period of four years eonies only to 31.1,000 tons. 
This is what one should exeept i'.l) as a small quantity is stored eaeh year, especial 
ly in the non-deltnie districts in the north where the apprehensions of famine 
are greater than in the south, and (2) as the middle classes generally use grain 
after being stored for a year. That the surplus was not greater is due to the 
fact that there was a deficit of 1,250,000 tons in the had year 1918-19 hut the 
other three years were fairly good. The small surplus shown by the figures is 
not inconsistent with the fact that a small percentage of the population live in 
■x state of want ns this surplus may not come into the market when required owing 
to various causes, ft is interesting’ to note that there should have been a deficit 
of 779,000 tons hut for the net imports by rail and sea. 

Thus it is clear that the figures of yield on which Dr. Slater’s estimate is 
based represent the facts pretty closely. 

The correctness of Dr. Slater’s estimate as revised may also he tested in 
another wav. According to the 1921 census, the male worke formed 30.2 per 
cent, of the population, the female work-el’s 17.7 per cent, and the dependants 52.1 
per eent. The wages of a casual agricultural labourer are given as 5 to 8 as. 
for males and 3 to 4 as. for females in the census report. If the workers were 
all casual labourers, if the wages be 64 as. a day for males and 34 as. for females 
and if they uwk < nly for eight months in a year, the dependants earning nothing 
whatever, the earnings in a vear of a group of 104) oeoplc distributed ns above 
would come to (30.2 ><6.5 17.7 >< 3.5 52.1 >< 0) >< 365 X T \X Rs. 3927.55- 
and their average annual income per head would he Rs. 39. The average income 
for the Presidency would thus he 24 times that of the lowest stra a of society. 
In fact, it will he nearer twice as about one-half of the dependants, i.e., all those 
above the age of ten do earn something. Stated thus, Dr. Slater’s estimate of 
income per capita as revised certainly does not look exaggerated ; it seems 
eminentlv reasonable. 
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Enclosure 1. 


Average consumption of food-grains and pulses per head of population in the 

Madras Presidency 

A reliable estimate of the average consumption of food-grains and pulses 
per head of population will have to take into account the variations in the diet 
of difference classes and castes and in the quantities of food consumed at different 
ages, etc. The collection of complete data for such an estimate is a stupendous 
task. It is, however, possible to frame an approximate estimate of the average 
consumption on the basis of figures relating to people of different classes who 
arc intelligent enough to keep some kind of record of requirements and expenses 
and are willing to communicate private details. A fairly reliable estimate may 
be. obtained from a few samples provided— 

(1) there is no bias in the selection of samples, 

(2) every member of the group considered has nearly the same chance of 

being included in the samples, and 

(3) the results obtained are closely scrutinised and compared with similar 

results arrived at liv different methods by others. 

This note is an imperfect attempt to solve the problem on these lines. 

2. The population of the Madras Presidency may he divided into two classes. 

Class I comprising the educated middle class and others who adopt their 

style of living. People of this class lake coffee, tea, fruits, biscuits, etc., in addi¬ 
tion to food-grains and pulses which they take only twice a day. 

Class II—-Others. People of this class take only food-grains and pulses twice 
or thrice a day according to their economic condition. They do not ordinarily 
take coffee, tea, etc. Vegetables figure'more largely in the diet of Class I than in 
that of Class II. 

A careful study of the census figures and the statistics of production and 
consumption of coffee and tea shows that Class I forms only about 7 per cent, 
of the population. People of Class I consume naturally much less food-grains 
and pulses than people of the Class IF owing to the difference in habits, nature of 
work, conditions of life, etc. 

3. An examination of a number of family budgets selected at random and 
relating to families of all castes both in urban and rural areas in the various 
walks of life and containing both healthy people and invalids and males and 
females shows that the average daily consumption of food-grains per adult works 
out to 141 ox. or 2.18 olloeks for Class 1 and 23 f oz. or 3.55 olloeks for Class IT. 

4. The estimate of about 2{ olloeks of food-grains per day for two meals 
for an adult of class I depends on information supplied by literate and intelli¬ 
gent persons and may he assumed to he faii'ly reliable. The estimate for elass II 
also yirill he seen to he not unreliable by an examination of the diet scales allowed 
by Government in the Jail Code, Famine Code, etc. 

ft. A certain proportion of pulses enters into the diet, but this generally 
varies for different classes, gradually decreasing in the ease of the poorer classes. 
Family budgets show that the average proportion of pulses to food-grains in the 
diet of elass I is about. 1(9 and of class II about 1 [‘25. The average come to 4} 

per cent, for both the classe --. This is what one should 

expect from the figures of supply of pulses and food-grains in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency dnrin the years 1916-17 to 1919 20 - (l.SS'i.tOO tons pulses)_ 

35.3fi0.200 tons food grains 

6. On the basis of the figures in paragraphs 3 and 5, the dailv consumption 
of food-grams and pulses comes to 24.61 ox. per adult in elass II (23f oz. for 

L9IEEC 
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food-grains —plus 4 per cent, of 23 f oz. for pulses). This estimate is compared 
with other estimates in the following table :— 

Daily consumption of food-grains and pulses for an adult. 


Particulars. 

Old 

Jail 

diet. 

Present 

Jail 

diet. 

Famine 

(«> 

diet. 

Paka 

SliHstra 
diet (b). 

Average 
of cols. 

2 to 5. 

t-toidard 
; adopted in 
j this note. 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Oz. 

Oz. 

02. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Male 

2ti 

25 

26-9 

27 

26-2 


Female 

22 

22 

21 7 

27 

j 23-2 


Weighted average per 
head of total popula¬ 
tion (e). 

23-95 

23-46 

24-24 

i 

i 

27 

i 

i 

24-U0 

i 

I 

24-61 


Note. — (a) The rations are for a male employed on digging and for a female 
employed on carrying. These rations are not intended to maintain the people 
affected “ at their normal level of comfort or to insure them against all suffering ”, 
litit only to “ protect them from starvation 

(0) In use in the middle class Hindu families in villages who have not taken 
to coffee, tea, etc. The allowance of 27 oz. is the same as the military allowance 
for sepoys. 

(c) Based on the fact that, of every 1,000 people in the Madras Presidency, 
488 are males and 312 females. 

7. On the basis of the estimates for classes I and II, the average daily con¬ 
sumption of food-grains per adult for the whole population comes to 23 oz. 

7xl4| + 93x23j. 

100 


8. The next step is to estimate the quantity of food-grains required by 
children and old men past the prime of life. The Famine code allows 0.86 oz. 
per day for children in arras—obviously on account of the poor health of the 
mothers. But in practice no rice food is given to children below one year while 
children between one year and two years are given half an ollo*k of rice (3 4 oz.) 
to supplement the mother’s milk. Children between two and five years require 
one olloek per day (6 f oz.) and this is the same as the allowance in the 
Famine code (161 tolas or 6 f oz.). On the basis of these estimates and the 
population figures, the average requirement per day for the 0 — 5 age group 


comes to — 


0x2-0 + 3$ x t -6 + 6|X 8-2 


2-6 -f 1-6 + S-2 


or 4.S4 oz. This is nearly the same as 


Diwan Bahadur Venkaswamv Rao’s estimate of 5 oz. for the 0—6 group in the 
Tan. jure district manual (1883 edition). Coining to the higher groups, the 
Medical Code allows half the diet of adults for the 5—8 group ami f for thp 
8—14 group. Based on this and on experience, the proportion may he estimated 
at half for the 5—10 group and for the 10—15 group whioii is the growing 
period. People above 50 are past the prime of life and their requirements will 
be the same as those of the 10—15 group. 
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9. On the basis of the estimates made in the previous two paragraphs and 
the figures of population at different age groups, the weighted average daily con¬ 
sumption of food-grains per head of the whole population works out to 18.0<9 02 . 
as shown below— 




Name ol 
people in each 
age period 

1 )au.y consumption or 

FOODGRAINS. 

Age period. 


per 100 
of 

population 
(1921 eensua). 

O*. 

Equivalent 

in 

olloclcs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0— 1 ,, 


. 

2-5 

-Nil 

Nil 

1— 2 

• • 

1-5 

31 

i 

2— 5 

♦ . 

8-2 


1 

5— 10 


13 6 

11* 

Ifc 

10— IS 

.. 

11-9 

18f 

2 * 

15— 50 


49-5 

23 

3J 

50—100 

. 

12-8 

m 

•”>4 

Weighted average 


THE 

18 079 

2-i'n r-mghly. 


Adding 4J per cent, for pulses, the consumption of foodgrains (denned) and 
pulses per head per annum works out to 431 lb. or 3.85 cwt. 

10. The above estimate may now lie compared with earlier estimates of con¬ 
sumption on- record. The Board held in 1904 in connection with estimates made 
hy Collectors that- " the rates above 5cwt. are too high and those less limn Hi ewt. 
are too low’*. In more recent times, Mr. Wood, when he was Director of Civil 
Supplies, considered that an allowance of 4 ewt. per annum should lie ample. 
The late Mr. Stuart (Director of Agriculture) remarked as follows on the same 
point 

“ An annual consumption of 4 cwt. per head, i.e., about 11 lb. per head per 
lay is however generally accepted as lieing somewhat near the mark.” It is 
necessary, however, to sound a note of warning lest too much reliance lie placed 
on this theoretical piece of investigation as a proof ol‘ the accuracy of statistics 
of production. A variation of (1.01 ewt- in the consumption per head per annum 
means a variation of about 423,000 cwt. of foodgrains and pulses and the probable 
error in an estimate of average consumption of grain per individual is probably 
of the same order of magnitude as the probable error of agricultural statistics of 
production. 
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Enclosure 2. 


Estimated consumption of food-grams and pulses in the Madras Presidency during 

the years 1!) 16-17 to 1010-30. 

The population of the Madras Presidency during (he years in question has 
first to he estimated or interpolated by means of (lie formula ^ where 

represents (he annual rate of increase of population per unit, P . the population 
in 1021 and P the population in 1011. The following data are available for work¬ 
ing the formula— 


(1) The population in 1011 was -11,405.404. 

(2) The population in 1021 was 42,318,985. Rut this should have been 

some 43 millions hut tor the epidemie of influenza which carried off 
about 075,000 people. 

(3) The normal annual rate ot increase should he calculated onlv on the 

basis of 43 millions in 1021. 


r accordingly works out at 0.00370 per annum. On this basis, the rate of 
- r S a a a n ^ ^ works out at 0.02205 in 1010-17. 'fhis means a population of 

, T >\ 0 f ‘”' the next year comes to 42,510,000. The population in 

1. lH-19 should he less Ilian in this year hy 534,035 people according to vital statis¬ 
tics and may therefore he estimated at 42,000,000. The population for the licit 
year comes to 42,100,000. The consumption of l'oodgrains for this population 

during the four years work’s out at 32,53.0,000 ions at the rate of 3.S5 ewt per 
head per annum. ‘ 1 
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Oral evidence, the 26th April, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Will you kindly tell us what your opportunities have 
been of studying the economic conditions in this Presidency or of the 
people generally ? 

-1.—I was Deputy Director of Agriculture from 1010 to 1020, and 
from 1020 to 1024 I was t'ottou Specialist. Prom 1024 1 have been officiat¬ 
ing as Secretary to the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Then I have 
siuee been on leave and I am now Officiating Director of Agriculture. My 
opportunities of studying the economic conditions chiefly lay between 1010 
and 1020 when 1 was Deputy Director of Agriculture in the Teiegu 
Districts. Since then my work has been that of a specialist, but most Of 
my time has been spent in close contact with the agriculturists. 

Q .—Of course, yon have studied all the agricultural statistics prepared 
for the province f 

A. —T cannot say that 1 have. 

Q .—We want to know whether these statistics are or are not suffi¬ 
ciently reliable as a basis for ascertaining the values of agricultural pro¬ 
duction in the presidency. 

A .—What T said in my reply to your questionnaire is that the statistics 
for the area can be taken as fairly correct and that the additional factors, 
the forecasts we make for conditions, are not quite so inaccurate as some 
people are inclined to believe, hut they are both capable of improvement. 

Q .—Have you made crop ex|w*riments ? 

.1.—We used to. They were done by the Revenue Department to 
begin with and then they were handed over to us. We carried them on 
for a time and then we stopi>ed them. 

Q .—Have you recorded the production per head, i.t., the value of 
production per head ? 

A .—No. per acre. 

(}.—Can yon mention any figure for production per acre for any 
specified crop 1 

A. —We work it out fairly closely for cotton. 

Q .—What does that come to ! 

A. —It varies with different kinds of cotton. I do not know what the 
aetual figures arc but to the best, of my recollection it Is 75 lbs. per acre, 
rising to 200 lbs. 

Q .—What is the money value, roughly ? 

A. —I do not know what the present price of Coconada cotton is. 
That is the cheapest. It may he Its. 250 a candy or Rs. 500 a candy. 
Cambodia is usually the highest. It is at present altout Rs. 320 a candy. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—nave you made any experiments about yield, per 
acre ? 

.4.—We bad crop-cutting cx|>eriinents. 

Chairman. — Q. —Have you any figures of value t Our object is to 
prepare a scheme of economic survey ? 
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A.—If you want to know the actual yields and forecasts, I can gi've 
you the very figures we are using in the Director’s office, absolutely down 
to the point that we are working on. I would much rather do that than 
tell you from memory. 

Q.~ -Have you the value of production per acre of the principal crop. 5 . 

A .—We issue statistics of the chief crops like cotton, gingelly and 
so on, and we can give you figures for ihe yield. 

Q ,—Would there he any difficulty in obtaining the total value of crop 
production in this Presidency, and can that information be collected with 
a slight addition to the present staff < You have the yield of the prin 
eipal crops ? 

A .—We have the value of the yield per acre of cotton, rice and 
gingelly, etc.., but not for all crops. 

Q —From the present statistics can you prepare a rough estimate of 
the total quantities of each crop, and their values, supposing you had the 
staff, with the present statistics ? 

A. —There are crops we do not know anything about. 

Q .—Not now, but supposing you are requested to prepare an estimate 
from the present statistics, to what extent would they be suitable for out 
purposes ? We want the total value of the agricultural production. You 
have the quantities and you have only to multiply them by the values 
and then you get the totai values of the principal crops. You hare three- 
fourths of the information already, llow long will it take to obtain the 
remaining information ! 

—It has taken us years and years to reach the position we are 
in now, with a fairly satisfactory idea of what the average yield per acre 
is for these particular crops. For minor crops it would take a correspond¬ 
ingly long time to obtain anything like an accurate figure. Supposing 
you had a large staff to do it. in one year you would get the results for 
that year, for that season. 

Q ,—If we obtained it for one year would it be a good beginning ? 
Supposing we had it for the last year or the coming year, it would be 
impossible to obtain the total value of the agricultural production. To 
get that information what additional establishment or what expenditure 
would he necessary ? 

A .-—I cannot answer that question off-hand, but it would require an 
enormous staff. 

Q, —Would not .the Revenue Department be able to obtain that inform¬ 
ation ? At present they report about the areas 1 

A. —Yes. theV report the areas of crops. 

Q .—And quantity ? 

A. —No, they send us their idea of what the crop is going to be 
whether it is going to be an 8 anna crop or a 10 anna crop. 

Q ,— That is the forecast 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Don’t you verify that ? 
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A. —We used to verify it by referring to the rail-borne statistics and 
sea-borne statistics and outside information of that sort. Now that the 
Government have stopped the rail-borne statistics, we do not. These 
reports we want to see revived. We were using them as cheeks so as to 
find out what the total production for cotton was in the Presidency and we 
have more or less accurate figures for the year, but that has been cut down 
by the Inehcape Committee. 

<?.—Were you able to localise the agricultural production by means 
of these rail-borne statistics 1 Were you able to find out how much went 
out of the Presidency and how much remained in it ? 

A. —I was not in charge of the office at the time. You will examine 
the gentleman who has been in charge of these statistical estimates for 
a number of years, he will be able to give you all the details. We have 
some sort of idea of the amount of cotton which was exported or imported. 
We have returns from the mills of the amount of cotton that they used 
and the figures for the sea-borne trade, and so we were able to arrive at a 
fairly satisfactory figure as to the amount of cotton produced. 

Q. —If it is possible to obtain it for cotton crops, 1 should think it 
would be possible for other co-ops. Of course, it means more expense. 

A.— Yes. 

(?■—Our chief problem is how to collect statistics of agricultural pro¬ 
duction of the whole country. Can you help us with advice as to how 
that can be effected ’ You have the areas and quantities for each crop, 
but we want the values. If the values arc given, we shall have the total 
values of production of the principal crops. We want next to take up 
the minor agricultural products and to find out from the area what 
quantity is produced during the year, the local prices and value. In what 
way would that be done proceeding along the line of least resistance, and 
with the minimum expenditure of money ! You will be able to tell us 
that as an expert. 

A .—It seems to me that you would have to go to the karnam again 
for your figures. 

Q. —I suppose he could make a rough guess about the production and 
value. 

A .— He would report as he is doing now. I do not know whether 
the karnam would have time enough to do all this. 

Q .—We will assume that he will be given assistance. 

A. —What seems to me necessary for improving the present statistics, 
is an increase in the statistical staff - in the Director's office and having 
some men outside who would come round and report themselves what thev 
eonsidered the crops to be. 

Q —WouTd you deperffl upon, the primary figures from the village 
karnam ? 

d.—Ye«, gnd endeavour to get him to report his area under crop. Tt 
would depend really on the kamom’s figures for the area and more or less 
it is a report on the conditions, cheeked by these other men. We put up 
a proposal to increase the staff, but they would not do it. ' 
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Q. —I suppose you have no idea of what it costs now to obtain informa¬ 
tion. It is not separate from the duties of the karnam f 

A .—1 have no idea. 

Q. —Have you no idea as to what your own department is costing ’ 

H.—I can get you the figure if you want it. 

Q. —Would you kindly describe to ns how the present figure of the 
agricultural production is obtained .’ 

A .—The karnam reports it to the Revenue officer. He reports it to 
the Tahsildar. and he in turn reports it either to the Collector or direct 
to the Director of Agriculture ; then we compile it. 

<).■—Is it only a question of expenditure to get the whole of the agri¬ 
cultural products ? 

A.—-No, there are various difficulties. 

Q. —Can you give us no manner of idea as to the additional cost of 
the agency ? 

A .—1 am afraid not. 

Q. —If you had time to do it, would you be able to furnish us with a 
rough estimate? Our aim, is to obtain the total value of the agricultural 
production ; how it is to he obtained, what staff would he required and 
what would be the cost. That is the problem. You are the only officer 
who can help us as an agricultural expert ? 

-1.—1 will see. 

Q .—Have you any idea in view for gauging the agricultural poten¬ 
tialities of this province, for any survey for finding out what develop¬ 
ments are possible in the -field of agriculture ! 

A.- No. 

Q .—What was the nature of the work done by Dr. Slater, which you 
referred to in your evidence 

,'l.—lie was working out tiie wealth pet - head. He was working along 
with the Agricultural Department, hut there again you are referring to a 
time when 1 was on a different kind of work. I. do not know anything 
about it. .Mr. Yisvanatha Kao will lie able to give you details of what 
happened then. 

Q, —In what way can we obtain statistics of pastoral and dairy pro¬ 
ducts .' Perhaps that is beyond you. You have no means of handling 
these figures • 

.1.—You mighi obtain these figures, but I do not sec that it would he 
any good. 

Q .—Whether it is good or not, that is our concern. What is the best 
way of getting it ? 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Do you not deal with the figures relating to cattle ? 

A. —We do. This is something which we do not think a great deal 
about—the value of these figures with regard to cattle—but ,ve can assist 
you in regard to it. The other things would he difficult. I think you 
would have to make a pretty thorough, extensive enquiry to get all that. 
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Chairman. — Q .—Our object is to suggest the outlines of the economic 
survey. We want to see how to obtain the quantities and values of the 
agricultural products, including pastoral and dairy products and, albo, 
we want to obtain the values of manufactured products. 

A .—To answer most of those questions, the man who has to do it 
would have to spend a month or so to look into the question. 

Q .—We want only the agricultural products from you. The Director 
of Industries would probably be able to tell us how he would be able 1o 
obtain the values ? 

A.- —I would be able to give you some sort of an answer if I had 
carried on the enquiry several months before, but I cannot give you an 
answer now that is worth anything. 

Q .—You have seen the trend of our enquiry from our Questionnaire. 
Speaking generally, are you in favour of an economic enquiry such as 
we have been thinking of, or have you any other enquiry that you can 
suggest ? 

A. —To be absolutely candid, I would rather see the money given to 
the Agricultural Department to be used in improvements. 

Q .—That everyone says, but is it not desirable that the people in the 
province should know what their producing capacity now is, how much 
per head of the population it is, in order to formulate what policy should 
be purusd in your province as a \vhole ; whether the production is 
sufficient or by how much the production is in excess of the subsistence 
line. These questions are fundamental. Do you ,not think that the infor¬ 
mation should be collected in the interests of the country as a whole In 
some countries the villagers prepare statistics for their own information 
to see if there is any increase and at what rate'they are progressing. For 
all these purposes is not an economic survey into the agricultural products 
of the country necessary 1 

A. —From the point of view of the Agricultural Department 1 

Q.—From the point of view of the public interests. Of course, the 
interests of the Agricultural Department cannot be different from the 
interests of the country as a whole. 

A.—The only enquiry I am in favour of at the present moment is one 
relating to manures. 

Q .—Are you not in favour of the villages and towns making economic 
surveys and finding out the total production in their areas—in each unit 
area ? Is it not a very desirable sort of information ? 

A. —I am afraid I cannot dissociate these things from the question of 
practicability. 

Q. —What makes you think that it is not practicable ? 

A. —The question of money, to begin with. The question appears to 
me on the face of it to be bigger than is anticipated. There are ereater 
difficulties underlying it, than as regards the question of costs. 

Q. —The difficulty is a matter of expenditure? 

A. —Yes, that is the chief difficulty. 

L9IEEC 
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Q .—The Government want to know the cost. 

A—l cannot tell you what the actual figures of the cost will be but 
ill I can say is that it will be very high. 

Q •—The last census costs Rs. 15 per thousand of the population. What 
■vould you say would be the limit of the agricultural or economic survey ,? 
There must be some proportion between the expenditure generally and the 
imit you would put on the expenditure in this direction. 

A. —Just suppose you take a graduate with agricultural training and 
some training in statistics and you put him down in a village, or one in 
every group of three villages, to report the area of all the crops and to 
give a report of the condition of the crops doing that for the whole of the 
province. 

Q. —If you start an agricultural survey, first of all there will be a 
stock-taking survey. That will be pretty expensive. Then, probably we 
shall have a small establishment, and have to maintain that, staff from year 
to year to take stock of the variations. Then there will be a periodical 
census. These three things may be required. For the initial survey you 
will require to undergo expenditure for one or two years. Of course, it 
is not necessary that every village should be examined. You can take 
sample villages and work out an average from them and get a general¬ 
isation for the whole district ? 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —I think you said that your figures were fairly reliable. 

A. —That is with regard to the figures you have et present under 
“ main crops ”, but not the other crops. We have this in a sort of a way. 
There are parts where we have mixed crops. You want all these small 
crops. You have an area in which there is a mixed crop, sometimes a 
mixture of six different crops. 

Q .—Can you not take a proportion of each of these six crops ? 

A. —What the karnam does is to say that there is an acre of this crop 
and one-sixth of an acre occupied by another crop, and so on. What he 
does is not quite right. 

Q. —How would you ascertain it ? 

—The proper "way to ascertain it is to say that there is such an 
area of mixed crops and the total yield of the mixed crops is so much. 
You know the total area of each crop and you have the total area. 

Q. —Would there be any difficulty in that '? 

A .—We find difficulty is doing that. We get cotton mixed with millet 
and other things An one piece of land. Then we have cotton and millet 
on another piece of land, and so on. The normal procedure is to put the 
areas half and half. 

Q. —I suppose your instruction is to put down the millet separately. 

A. —The karnam does not report millet at all. It is all only cotton 
that he reports. 

Q. —If he had instructions to report millet, would there be any 
difficulty in reporting it in that manner. 

A .—I suppose not, but there must be a breaking point somewhere. 
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Chairman. — Q. —Does lie not report to the revenue authorities the 
area under millet ? 

A.—lie does. As regards cereals we get returns from the Collector. 

Q. —Can you tell us what the particulars are % We want to prepare 
an estimate of the value of the agricultural production. Much of the 
information is already available or would he available with a slight addi¬ 
tional cost ? 

A. —At present we have none. With regard to the principal crops 
we have information, but there are the other small crops. 

Q. —Yes, we want information about the small crops and also the 
details. 

A. —Well, I cannot think of anything more. 

Q .—The other information with regard to industries and other things 
appertaining to other departments we shall find out from other sources ? 

A.—I think you have got a pretty full list, of enquiries, have you 
not, for that, purpose ? 

Q. —Will you get that easily ? 

A.—I will not say that. 

Q. —We want statistics for each village, what would be the additional 
cost of that information ? Would you not suggest any method for collect¬ 
ing that information ? 

A.—If you expect to get from the villages all the information you 
have put down here, I do not think it would he feasible to rely on it 
without checking it. I think you would need a pretty expensive staff 
to do the checking. 

Q .—If we want statistics of the agricultural production, of course, 
the village, city or town would bo a unit. Would it be desirable to take 
a district as a unit and total it up for the other districts ? 

A.—Again you are talking of a point of statistics, upon which I am 
not frightfully strong. 

Q. —What are the agencies in villages which would help the Govern¬ 
ment in collecting these statistics ; what private or Government agencies, 
panchayets or Co-operative Credit Societies and so on would help in collect¬ 
ing the information ? 

A.—You have only the Revenue agencies, the Co-operative Societies 
and the Agricultural Department. 

Q. —You have the village panchayets also. Are they of no use '? 

A.—I kgow there are village panchayets' for managing the village 
quarrels, but what further they can do, I do not know. 

Q .—Have you given any thought to the question of income, wealth 
production* cost of living and so on ^ 

A.—No. • 

Q. —In order to check the information collected in the villages you 
may have Government inspector^ or there may be assistance from Associa- 
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tions or Committees ; which would you prefer ? Of course, you would 
prefer a Government agency. 

A. —Whichever agency was adopted I think they have a pretty thin 
time. 

Q —Do you think that it is very difficult ? 

A. —Yes, the information you want is pretty detailed and it is more 
or less information the giving of which I think would be resented by the 
people. 

Q. —We are not going to have house-to-house enquiries, but an inten¬ 
sive survey which would be done by very prudent people, who understand 
the people well. 

A. —Even at Home they are just getting statistics of living of the 
agricultural labourers. This is now being supplied by the National Union 
of Agricultural Labourers. 

Q. —Production is a matter in which the Government can largely help. 
Would individual canvass be necessary so far as production is concerned ? 

A. —You mean going round ? 

Q-— It would not be necessary in the case of production. It may be 
necessary in the case of wealth and income. The Government can estimate 
production by requiring the karnams to report more fully. 

A. —If you establish that agency and carry it on you would get figures 
for production. 

Mr, Kaul. — Q. —You say that the karnams prepare complete records of 
all the year’s sowing with the crops ! 

A. —Certain crops only. 

Q .—Not all crops f 

A. —No. Those mixed crops that you have referred to are not men¬ 
tioned. * 

Q -—Does he not make a record of all minor crops which are not men¬ 
tioned ? 

A. —No, he does not make a record of all crops. 

Q. —In the other provinces he does 1 

A. —I do not think so, but I may be wrong. 

Q -—Are you quite sure that he does not prepare a record of the 
minor crops ? He is supposed, I understand, to prepare a record of every 
crop grown however small. I presume that would also be the rule here. 

A .—I do not know whether it applies to every small crop. 

Q ■—He is supposed to do his crop inspection on a map which does 
not leave out an inch of land. On every one of these fields he puts down 
the crop grown, however small the area would be, so he would not be sup¬ 
posed to leave out any crop whatsoever. 

A. —Yes. 

Q ,—Do .you think that that would solve the question of mixed crops ? 

If you give instructions to him as to how an area under mixed crops should 
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be recorded, there would be no difficulty in carrying out the instruct¬ 
ions. 

A.—No, none, except that he has more to do than he can properly do 
and he would very likely be careless about it. 

Q .—Would he be more careless about the larger or smaller areas f 

A.- —-The more you give him to do, the more careless he is likely to 
be. 

Q. —That is to say, if the work is increased he would do it with less 
attention to details ? 

A—It must be so. He cannot help it. 

Q. —The result would be that you would have to strengthen the staff 
and instead of having four karnams it might be necessary to have five. 
But is it possible to obtain a complete record of the crops ? 

A.—It is possible. 

Q. —Then as regards the outturn in respect of the more important 
crops, you have now data which you consider fairly reliable because they 
are based upon the results of experiments made over a series of years ? 

A.—No. They are based on some crop experiments. They are based 
on the figures we get for the total amount produced as shown in the Rail- 
borne Trade returns and the Sea-borne Trade returns, plus any informa¬ 
tion we have in the Department ourselves, plus information we get from 
firms who are dealing with the bigger agricultural products like rice, 
cotton and so on. 

Q. —These are only indirect tests. The Rail-borne figures cannot tell 
you how much of the commodity is consumed locally. 

A.—Yes. 

Q, —You would rely mainly on this data ; you would find out and 
work out the outturns with your yields, and see if they correspond with 
the results obtained from the Rail-borne Trade figures ? 

A.—When we have them. 

Q.—And from the results obtained from the information supplied from 
the commercial firms ? 

A.—That we have ; and with the Rail-borne Trade returns we work 
it out in this way. I think we manage to get, especially with regard to 
cotton, considerably closer to the actual figures than would he the case 
wfth the Board of Revenue working it out. 

Q .—You found your estimates were more correct ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—And your estimates were prepared on the basis of yield per 
acre ? 

A.-—Yes, plus conditions, plus area. 

Q ,—You do not alter your outturns to make them approximate to the 
Rail-borne trade or other figures ? 

A. —Oh, no. We test it in that way to find out if we are definitely 


out. 
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Q. —You prefer to reduce or increase the outturn, not on the basis 
of the results of the crop cutting experiments ? 

A. —Well, the crop-cutting estimates, to be of any good at ail, have 
to be done in a large number of places and at random. That it is not 
possible to do, except if you have an exceedingly large crop. I do not 
think that the crop-cutting experiments which have been done away with 
were of much value. 

Q. —So you make no use of the results of the crop-cutting experi¬ 
ments ? 

A. —It has prevented us from using figures that are too high or too 

low. 

Q. —Do you use that as a cheek ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You see in'the past year what has happened ? 

A. —All this I have mentioned. 

Q. —You take the results of the Rail-borne trade figures and what 
you get from the commercial firms, then, you strike a sort of average and 
from that you arrive at your average, yield per acre. Is that the procedure 
you adopt '1 I am asking this because 1 myself had to do this in the 
procedure we adopted in the Punjab. 

A. —You will find all that in my written statement. 

Q. —Do the results, of the crop experiments form a basis from which 
you work up and check with other information, or do you work down from 
the results of the Rail-borne figures and information which you receive 
from other agencies ? 

A. —I am talking alxmt something which 1 did not do myself. We 
stopped the crop-cutting experiments because we thought they were not 
worth much. Then we agreed to work down or work up, I do not know 
which. All I know is that we have the figures for standard yields in each 
of the past years and the conditions and other particulars, and we are 
able to get the returns from agricultural products very closely and, so far 
as we can find out, the results are good. 

Q, —I want to understand you. You have certain normal yields which 
previously have turned out to be correct and you cheek them by other 
data. Am I right ? 

A. —That is, of course, the average yields. We do n#t call them normal 
yields. That is a certain figures for an area. Taking into account th 
conditions, that gives us a figure which closely approximates the actual 
produce. 

Q. —As ascertained from the other data ? 

A .—As ascertained from the trade neturns, when we had them. 
Whether they do approximate altogether now or not, we are not ih a 
position to say, because these trade returns have disappeared. 

Q. —You are not aware as to how the average yields were arrived 

at ? 

A.- —T am not, aware of precisely all the various details which I have 
given you as to the way in which we w#rk out the average yields, but these 
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were factors taken into consideration in determining what the average yield 
was. 

Q .—You said that there are certain permanently settled areas in this 
Presidency. Can you suggest, any method for obtaining correct figures 
of agricultural production in these tracts ? Are they extensive ? 

A .—I do not know what the value of the production in the permanently 
settled estates is. There are certain Zemindaries in which there are 
permanently settled estates. 

Q .—Can you tell us the area ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Can you tell us any method of obtaining the production in those 
tracts ? 

A. —You have not got the area. 

Q .— Have they not been surveyed 1 

A .-—Some of them have been surveyed and some of them have not. 

Q ,— As regards those which have been surveyed, can you suggest any 
method of obtaining data there ? 

A. —No, I would rather like to look into the matter more closely before 
I made any suggestion. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst .To return to the subject of crop¬ 
cutting experiments, what proportion of a village tract is covered in a 
crop-cutting experiment ? 

A .—Well, take a village as being, say, 20 square miles in area. We 
perhaps take two crop-cutting experiments in a village, and the area 
amounts to two fields in a village. 

Q ,— The proportion is very small indeed ? 

A, _Yes, but in doing so, the man who does it should not take a good 

crop and he should not, on the other hand, take a bad one. 

Q, _But is not the generalisation from that small proportion very 

unsound ? 

A. —Absolutely unsound'. 

Q, _Yet you utilise these figures to some extent for framing your 

estimates ? 

A. _.Just how much reliance the Director of Agriculture places on 

that," I cannot say. But that is no doubt taken into account. What use 
he makes of that, T do not know. All I know is that the opinion we held 
was that this crop-cutting experiment, taken in this way, was not of much 
good in finding out what the average yield per acre was. 

q _Are not the yields of the Government farms considerably above 

the average 

A. —Yes. 

q _Yon have special implements and special methods and you have 

experts at work ; naturally the yiel*ds would be much greater than the 
yields of the ordinary cultivators. 

A .—Yes ; we found that they were getting 10 per cent. more. 
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Q. —In your replies to the Chairman and Mr. Kaul, you said that the 
yields are accurate. Do you really think that these figures of the yields 
are accurate? 

A .—They have been checked by figures from other sources and they 
were correct in regard to certain crops and in the case of certain areas. 
In certain areas they were very much out. I think we did it for three 
years. Mr. Visvanatha Rao will be able to tell you how long we did 
that, because he was in the office at the time. They found that their figure 
for a particular variety of cotton was much too low and therefore should 
be increased, and I understand it was increased. 

Q. —Leave aside cotton, of which the Agricultural Department has 
made a special study, and take the ordinary garden crops. 

A. —Rice ? 

Q. —Take a less important crop. 

A. —Gingelly ? 

Q. —Or some minor crop. Would you regard the figures in the report 
on the area and yield as at all accurate ? 

A. —The area should be fairly accurate. 

Q .—Leave aside the area. The yield is more important from the 
economic point of view. 

A. —I would not like to say how accurate or inaccurate they are. We 
used to do crop-experiments of ginjelly, but it is a long time since that has 
been done. I should prefer to look upon that, as being on the inaccurate 
side rather than on the accurate side. 

Q. —Would you say that they were 50 per cent, out ? 

A.—Now you are beginning to get rather close. How much out they 
were I do not know. 

Q. —This is important to us. 

A. —In this respect I have not had time to look into all these details. 

Q. —We were informed before we came here by a very responsible 
member of the Madras Government that the agricultural statistics of 
Madras were unreliable in the matter of the yield of the crops. I am not 
referring to the normal yield but to the total yield, the total annual pro¬ 
duction. 

A. —If anybody said that they were accurate, I would say no. But as 
to how far they are* out I would not sa7 r 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—If anybody said that they were inaccurate, what would 
you say ? 

A .—I would agree with them. 

Q. —But did you not say that they were presumed to be correct 
figures ? 

A. —Yes, ‘ presumed to be" -correct When I say ‘ presumed to be 
correct ’ I .am referring more to cotton than to the other crops. 
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Professor Burndt-Hurst. — Q. —-Cotton is not «*a«ty the principal 
crop but it is one of which the Department lias made a special study and 
of which, you, yourself, have made a special study as a cotton specialist. 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—But when you come to the other crops '! 

A .—I am not so certain about that, 

Q .—You say that the production figures are inaecnrate f 

A.— Yes. 

Q ,—As regards the accuracy of the statistics in the permanently 
settled tracts, you would not like to make any statement ? 

A .—I know that the figures can he obtained from the records. I have 
not looked them up. It is sheer guests work. 

Q. —You have suggested in your answers to the Questionnaire that 
more can be done to improve the accuracy of the agricultural statistics, 
provided an adequate staff was given and provided there were a sufficient 
number of itinerating officers ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —What type of persons would you employ as itinerating officers 1 

A.—1 think the suggestion that was put up to the Government was 
that he should be a man of the standing of a Tahsildar. 

Q .—Can you give me an idea of the pay of the karnams ? 

A ..-—1 have a vague recollection that it is lls. 8 or Ms. 10 a month. 

().—Would you regard a man who is getting Ms. 8 or Ms. 10 a month 
as a reliable statistical officer ? 

A .—Of course, I would not. 

Chairman. — Q. —He is doing this work from year to year ; he would 
not make any great blunder? 

A .—It is too much to expect accuracy from a man who is paid Rs. 8 
or 10 a month, when he has to do other work as well. 

Professor Burnctt-Jlurst. — Q. —Are you acquainted with crop-report¬ 
ing in Great Britain, the United States or other Western countries 
generally ? 

A .—I know nothing about crop-reporting in the United Kingdom and 
as for the States T know that the agricultural department, has a lot to 
do, but exactly how it is worked, I do not know. 

Q .—Are you aware that they employ a highly-trained, highly-skilled 
and highly-paid staff there for crop-reporting ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Thai is why their figures can be relied upon to a greater extent 
than the figures produced in India at present ? 

A .—Except in regard to area, which they do correctly. 

Q. —I am referring to the yield In these countries they deal with an 

educated farmer who is accuttomcd to fill up schedules, whereas in India 
you have uneducated persons to a considerable extent f 
L0IEEC 
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A.—Yes, here a farmer looks with suspicion upon everything that he 
has to pay for. 

Q. —Would he be capable of filling up statistical schedules ? Would 
a Madras cultivator in your opinion be capable of doing that? 

A. —Supposing you asked him how many acres he had, he would 
not be able to tell you. lie has a very vague idea of what an acre is. He 
knows that an acre means a certain quantity of land, but he could not 
tell what quantity. Of course, you can get it from the Survey figures and 
check them. 

Q .—With regard to the yields, do you think we can get accurate figures 
of them, if you question the cultivator ? 

A. —I once went out with a man who wanted to find out at first-hand 

how much cotton was produced per acre in K. I told him that he 

would not get anything like an accurate answer, but he wanted to go and 
find out for himself, and so I went with him. At the end of his enquiry 
he said “ Why do you grow cotton, because it absolutely does not pay 
This is the conclusion that he came to on their statements. That is the 
kind of answer that you will get from the general cultivator. 

Q. —From your acquaintance with the cultivating class, do you think 
it would be possible to obtain accurate information of income and yields 
from them ? 

A .—I should say, “ No 

Q .—You said that it is possible to have a complete record of the crops 
but, from the remarks that you made, I take it that you considered that 
the cost would be very considerable. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—What exactly do you understand by a record of the crops—the 
yield ? 

A. —You mean acreage ? You can have a complete record, but what 
good it is going to do, I do not know. You can obtain a figure which 
you may call a record but whether you can say that it is accurate or not, 
I am not going to say. 

Q.- —I also take it that you are prepared to say that if figures as 
suggested by the Committee were wanted, you would have to employ a 
very large supervising staff and pay them fairly well in order to obtain 
reliable data ? 

A.—Ye 

Q .—And even then you may not obtain reliable data '! 

A .—Not absolutely accurate. 

Q. —As you made that suggestion about the supervising staff, would 
you mind developing it. How many itinerating officers w uld you have 
for each group of villages ? 

A.—I would like to consider that question. It is not going to be an 
• easy thing to say. Take the ceded districts, where you have two crops, 
where they grow cotton and cholam. One man ought to bo able to manage 
a group of villages, but precisely how many he ought to be able to manage, 
I do not know. Further, he has only two methods 1 of survey : he said 
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half is under cotton and half is under cholam. They easily work out the 
area with half cotton and half cholam. After a time a man should be 
able to give you a very accurate idea as to the number of acres under 
cotton and under cholam in a group of villages. Then, take another 
village where they have two dry crops. They have cotton crops in addi¬ 
tion to .If you want accurate details for an area, that will 

not be a very easy matter. 

Q. —What about fruit and vegetables ? 

A.—You would be able to get accurate statistics for this. 

Q. —With your increased inspectorate ? 

A. —There are places where they grow no fruit to any extent. Where 
it is grown to any extent it is in pretty big areas where there is nothing 
else, like theycircars, where they grow a lot of mangoes. In another place 
there may be small topes of mangoes. As regards vegetables, they are 
grown in a large number of small areas. 

Q. —Would you approve of villages being selected in tracts of the 
same economic characteristics and these villages being subjected to an 
intensive study similar to the studies made by Dr. Slater in his book 
“ South Indian Villages ” 

A. —I take it that you would do more than one village in a particular 
area or tract if you want to obtain anything like proper figures. 

Q. —Then if you had a trained staff of investigators making a 
thoroughly intensive study of a village for about a year with a view 
to ascertaining agricultural production in all its phases, pastoral and 
other productions, such as that of cottage industries, do you think by that 
intensive study you would obtain fairly reliable data ? 

A. —I think you should, on the Avhole. 

Q. —Would you prefer intensive studies of that nature to an attempt 
to obtain figures on a wider scale of doubtful accuracy ? 

A.— I should always go to the one that gives fairly accurate figures, 
rather than one which is going to be doubtful all the time. 

Q .—With your knowledge of the cultivating classes, would you say 
that there is considerable consumption of milk ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —Is there a considerable production of milk 1 

A.—There is, in certain parts. 

Q. —What parts ? 

A.—The Coimbatore district. 

Q .—Anywhere else ? 

A.—That is the only place where I have seen milk coming in for sale, 
because I visited the Agricultural College there. In other districts one 
knows there l?re a certain number of bflffaloes kept in the village, but when • 
you make any sort of enquiry, the average villager suspects the object of 
your enquiry and you are told that a large number of them have no milk 
at all. That is the kind of information I have received. 
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Q .—What about poultry and eggs Is their production consider¬ 
able ? 

A.—There are poultry in every village and presumably they lay. 

Q .—You would not like to make an estimate ? 

A. —No, I should not. 

Q. —Do you suggest that we should make a special study of poultry ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Would you refer to the manufacture of cow-dung cakes in this 
province as a cottage industry of considerable extent ? Is it as con¬ 
siderable as in Northern India 1 

A.—There is a large amount of cattle manure consumed in that way. 
It does not require any skill to make them. 

Q. —Are these cow-dung cakes sold in the villages ? 

A.—Yes, the village blacksmith uses the cow-dung cakes and 1 suppose 
it is sold to a considerable extent in Madras City itself. 

Q. —From what you have seen, would you refer to it as an industry 
of some importance ? 

A.—I have no information as to how much sale goes on, but I know 
there is a considerable amount of cattle manure consumed in that *vay. 

Q. —-For what length of time are the figures of normal yield utilised 'l 
Do you obtain these figures annually or do you utilise them for a series 
of years ? 

A.—You mean that having fixed upon what we consider the average 
yield, do we change it every year 1 No, we do not change it unless we get 
some other figures that give us an indication that it is wrong. 

Q .—Yet there are considerable fluctuations in the agricultural pro 
Auction from year to year f 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Do you say that the standard figure of yields remains un¬ 
changed ? 

A.—No, that fluctuates according to acreage and conditions and so 
on. We have to work out the average yields and we stick to the figures 
which we have set per acre unless we find we are going very far wrong. 

Q. —Does the inspection by the karnam give reliable figures ? 

A.—They are reliable to this extent, that we know that he is a 
pessimist and he understates. 

Q —Do you take into account that he is a pessimist, or do you accept 
his figures ? 

A.—We take the figures he supplies us, and they are taken along with 
his average for the previous years. Then we make out a percentage” 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Do you make • any allowances for his understate¬ 
ments ? 


A.—Yes, we do. 
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Q .—If you took tlie average of his statements would not that give you 
an average understatement if he habitually understates ? What I am 
trying to get at is whether the condition figures can be taken as absolutely 
reliable ? 

A. —If you come down to the question whether this is absolutely 
reliable, I say that it is not. 

Q. —You consider it is approximate ? 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—What do you mean when you say ‘ approxi¬ 
mate ’ ? 

A. —I will tell you what happens. When we do these figures for Me 
Rail-borne trade returns and the Board of Revenue we prepare forecasts 
for cotton and we assume a difference of 15 or 20 per cent.—that is the 
way Mr. Stuart has been working on his plan. He checked the forecasts 
with the actual figures and found that there was a difference of one and 
a half per cent. 

Q .—What actual figures ? 

A. —Prom the Rail-borne trade returns and the Sea-borne trade 
returns. 

Q. —But even the Rail-borne and Sea-borne trade returns do not tell 
you everything, there is a considerable Home consumption ? 

A. —In regard to cotton is there much ? 

Q .—There again you are talking of'cotton which is a special subject 
and a special report is made as regards ihat, but I mean the other crops 
in which I am more interested. I suggest that you are likely to be out 
to a considerable extent because of the home consumption. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You may be out to anything like 25 per cent I 

A.— Yes ; for you have no idea of the home consumption. 

Q. —You may be out by 50 per cent, or more, You may get a figure 
which ranges from 50 to 150. 

Mr. Kaul.- — Q .—You said something about Mr. Stuart’s estimate being 
one and a half per cent, cut ? 

A .—Yes, that was only in regard to cotton. 

Chairman.—-Q .—Have you Zemindary tracts ? 

A. —We have a lot in the north. 

Q .—How are the returns collected in those tracts ? Do you do it in 
the same way as in Bihar and Bengal ? 

A .—I do not know, I said that the returns for these tracts are less 
reliable. They have karnams in those villages just the same. 

Q. —In the permanently settled tracts ? 

A .—I think so. This is more a Revenue matter which does not concern 


me. 
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Mr. I.. B. GREEN, M.B.E., :—Deputy Director of Industries, Madras. 

Written Statements. 

No. 1. 


(The numbers are those of items in the questionnaire.) 

2. The classification of occupations as contained in Appendix G(a) 
appears to be generally suitable as a basis for estimating the economic 
condition of the various classes of people. 

3. For the purposes of collecting economic data, provinces should, I 
consider, be sub-divided into tracts possessed of more or less similar 
economic characteristics. The classification suggested by Mr. K. L. 
Datta would seem to be preferable so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. 

7. It would be advantageous from the standpoint of the Department 
of Industries if the crop reporting agepey could collect, amongst others, 
statistics in respect of— 

(I) Fibres (other than cotton and jute). 

(II) Tanning materials (where grown as a crop, e.g., divi-divi) 

(III) Tobacco. 

(IV) Mulberry. 

It is desirable that the Department of Industries should be able to 
estimate the production of raw silk and this would be possible if statis¬ 
tics of mulberry cultivation were collected. 

The extra expenditure, if any, which the collection of the additional 
statistics would entail, would, I consider, be fully justified. 

22. It is desirable that information should be available in regard to 
the quantity and value, of output, in respect of each mineral which is 
known to be extracted in India. The present position in regard to returns 
of mineral production seems to be satisfactory, however, as with few ex¬ 
ceptions all the important minerals are subject to the provisions of the 
new Indian Mines Act, and the rules framed under the new Act will 
doubtless provide, as did those under the old Act, for the submission by the 
lessee of such returns in respect of the quantity and particulars of all 
minerals obtained from the mine as the Local Government may prescribe. 
A similar rule under Section 29 of the New Act no. IY of 1923 appears 
to be all that is required. 

The Department of Industries at present compiles two Sets of returns 
showing the quantity and value of the minerals raised in the Madras 
Presidency ( i ) review and returns relating to the working of the Indian 
Mines Act and (it) return of the production of minerals other than those 
dealt with under the Indian Mines Act, vide separate note attached. 

What I do feel is required is more detailed information than is at 
present available in regard to the mineral resources of the Presidency. A 
Geological survey of the mining resources of the province was made about 
50 years ago but the survey was of a very general character and since 
then there has been considerable development in geological and mining 
science. Up to the present, exploitation has been practically confined 
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to mica, magnesite, manganese and gold although barytes and steatite are 
also raised in small quantities. There are possibilities, however, of 
further development with regard to other minerals, so it is conceiv¬ 
able that this province, although looked upon as somewhat barren of 
mineral wealth, may yet repay detailed examination by mining geolo¬ 
gists. A new r and detailed geological survey of the Presidency would 
of course be an immense undertaking and would necessarily have to be 
a gradual process extending over many‘years but, subject to the avail¬ 
ability of staff and funds, I should like to see a start made for our know¬ 
ledge of the* minerals resources of the Province is certainly not so full 
as it should be. 

25. I am not aware that the Indian Mines Act excludes from its 
scope mines and quarries which are less than 20 feet in depth. On the 
contrary the new Act appears to abolish the old exemption of shallow 
excavations except in the case of certain minor minerals. Under Section 
3(/) of the Indian Mines Act No. 4 of 1923 a “ mine ” is defined as 
‘ any excavation where any operation for the purpose of searching for 
or obtaining minerals has been or is being carried on and although it 
is provided in the Act that the Governor-General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, exempt any local area or any mine 
or group or class of mines or any part of a mine from the operation of 
the Act, the exemptions notified so far have been small. The mines in 
the Madras Presidency which are not subject to the operation of the 
Indian Mines Act are very limited in number and comparatively un¬ 
important in character. They include such materials as gravel, lime 
stone, building stone, cut stone, laterite, etc. It must obviously be a 
matter of difficulty to obtain accurate statistics in respect of these mines 
and quarries and a great deal necessarily depends on the zeal and intel¬ 
ligence of the revenue officers responsible for the collection of the figures. 
If accurate statistics are required for the Non-Act Mines, a legislative 
measure to secure returns would. T think, be necessary but whether the 
importance of the statistics would warrant legislation is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. I do not consider that legislation is necessary. 

26. It would no doubt be preferable for the output of all minerals 

shown in the return of mineral production to be stated in terms of market 
price instead of value at the mine or pit head although, in practice, this 

might give rise to some difficulty in view of the fluctuation in market 

prices. 

28. ' Ink factories may be included under Section V — Chemicals, Dyes, 
etc., and Pencil factories under Section IX— Miscellaneous. 

29. If statistics of production (quantity and value) are required for 
all industrial establishments compulsory powers for obtaining the in¬ 
formation would, 4 think, be necessary. 

30. I am somewhat doubtful whether, so far as Madras is concerned, 

a census of industrial production covering the industries of which 

statistics of production are not at present available would, if tinder- 

taken, produce any really valuable results. It. would presumable be 
necessary to introduce legislation in order to enforce the supply of in¬ 
formation while, as Government is not equipped with machinery to obtain 
and compile statistics of production it would be necessary to entertain 
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and train the requisite staff. Statistics in respect of the more important 
industries, (e.g.-), cotton, jute, paper and woollen mills are prepared 
annually and while statistics in respect of minor industries would be 
extremely difficult to collect they would probably be of doubtful value. 

I doubt whether the results of a census of industrial production would be 
commensurate with the expenditure which it would entail. If it is 
decided to institute a regular census of industrial production, I con¬ 
sider that it would suffice if it Were taken at intervals of ten years. 

32. I consider that information relating to large industrial estab¬ 
lishments should be collected through the provincial statistical organisa¬ 
tions. 

34. The return of large industrial establishments in India includes 
all factories which come under the operation of the Indian Factories 
Act, i.e., all establishments which employ 20 operatives and over. Estab¬ 
lishments which are considered to be of sufficient industrial importance, 
although they do not come under the operation of the Act, are also in¬ 
cluded and it seems desirable that they should continue to be although 
it is difficult to suggest a satisfactory definition to cover the case of such 
factories. 

35. For the purpose of a census of industrial production the scheme 
of classification given in ‘ Large Industrial Establishments in India ’ 
published by the Department of Statistics, subject to some modifications 
in detail, would, I think, be preferable. 

36. It is very desirable that precise information as to the nature of 
the article or product should be given, e.g., in the case of oil mills it 
should be definitely stated whether castor, groundnut, gingelly, cocoanut 
or other oil is produced (this is not done at present in the publication 
‘ Large Industrial Establishments in India ’). In the case of spinning 
mills, it would be an advantage if. besides the value, the counts and 
weight of the yarn spun could be given. In the case of weaving mills 
the yardage and value as well as the kind of cloth woven should be 
specified, i.e., whether dhoties, towels, shirting cloths or bed sheets— 
bleached or unbleached—grey or coloured, etc. It would be advantageous 
if the average counts of yarn used in the production of the various 
descriptions of cloth could also be stated. 

37. The list of cottage industries contained in Appendix H is a com¬ 
prehensive one, blit the following additions may be made to it:— 

1. Textiles. 

(d) Other Fibres ( cocoanut, aloes, flax, hemp ,, jute, straw, reed, 
* khunja bark, etc.) 

(iv) Fish net weaving. 

(e) Dyeing and calico printing. 

{Hi) Hand block printing and hand painted cloths. 

(/) Gold and silver wire 'weaving and allied industry. 

(in') Gold and silver thread drawing. 

4. Metals. 

« 

(a) Brass and copper. 

( viii ) Brass fish and brass insects. (Russulkonda and Madura). 
( ix ) Brass, silver and copper embossed work (Tanjore). 
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5. Wood, cane, bamboo, reeds, etc., industries. 

(xviii) Plating of cocoanut leaves for roof thatching purposes. 
(xix) Cocoanut shell carving. 

9. Industries of Dress Toilet and luxury. 

(vii) Crochet lace. 

Filet lace. 

Pillow lace. 

12. Some minor industries. 

(xvii) Playing cards manufacture. 

(xviii) Slate manufacture (for educational purpose). 

Appendix A contains a list of some of the more important Madras cottage 
industries. 

38. The conduct of a detailed .survey of cottage industries would, 

I consider, present considerable difficulty. An attempt to carry out a 
survey of the economic condition of the existing cottage industries in this 
Presidency and methods to be adopted with a view to their development 
was made by the Department of Industries some years ago. It was 
hoped to collect detailed information regarding the existence of such 
industries, the methods in force and the number of persons employed hi 
them as also with reference to such questions ns the availability of the 
requisite raw materials and markets lor finished products. Owing to 
the fact that the district officers of this department were fully occupied 
on other duties, however, no satisfactory progress was made with the 
survey and ultimately it was decided to drop it. I would prefer an in¬ 
tensive study of particular cottage industries to a detailed survey of all 
industries coming under this description. A number of special in¬ 
dustrial surveys of cottage industries have in fact been carried out by 
the Department of Industries from lime to time, cases in point being 
the ivory industry of Vizagapatam, Kora mat industry of Tinneveily, 
Slate industry of Markapur, Toy industry of Kondapallc. and the Bangle 
and Lace industries of the presidency generally. 

39. 1 consider that the survey of cottage industries, if instituted, 
should be carried out by the Department of industries with the co¬ 
operation and assistance of the revenue authorities, but in order to en¬ 
able this to be done, it would be necessary to increase considerably the 
district staff of the department. 

87. I am not in favour of a general economic survey as 1 do not 
think that it could Ik; carried out except m a cost entirely disproportion¬ 
ate to any possible results. I would prefer an intensive study of a fe>v 
typical economic tracts or of particular industries such as the hand loom 
weaving industry, the silk industry of Kollegal and the rice milling 
industry of the delta districts. 

87. Section 11. 1 would add the * hand loom weaving industry ' to 
the list of •subjects and induslyies into which, it is suggested a local 
enquiry should be made. Il is desirable, in inv opinion, that a special 
economic survey of the hand loom weaving industry of the Presidency 
should be ^carried out as the information obtained thereby should assist 
the Department of Industries in considering measures for the amelioration 
of the economic condition of the weavers, and for the improvement of the 
industry generally. In point of fact, the Madras (Jovernment recently 
L9IF.KC 
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had under consideration the question of carrying out a preliminary 
survey of the hand loom weaving industry in all the districts so far 
visited by the peripatetic weaving parties employed by the department 
with the view of affording a committee, which it was proposed to appoint, 
material for examining the present position and future prospects of the 
industry. It was considered, however, that the conduct of such a survey 
would require a staff of workers with efficient training in practical econo¬ 
mics and the experience, patience and tact necessary to investigate the 
household budgets of a number ow weavers, their general indebtedness 
to capitalists, the actual output of the fly shuttle looms, the market for 
the finished products turned out by the looms in the numerous shandies, 
the comparative price of yarn and many other items incidental to an 
inquiry of the kind contemplated. It was felt therefore that special 
staff would have to be constituted for the purpose of carrying out the 
enquiry which would entail a heavy expenditure and that unless a con¬ 
siderable staff was provided, the enquiry would take years to complete. 
Finally, it was decided to abandon the projected enquiry. If it is sub¬ 
sequently decided to revive the proposal to carry out an economic survey 
of the hand loom weaving industry of the Presidency, it is very desir¬ 
able, in my opinion, that in order to ensure the accuracy of the information 
collected, the enquiry should be carried out through the agency of the 
Department of Industries whose officers and subordinates possess the 
requisite technical knowledge of the weaving processes, the labour in¬ 
volved, the cost of production, market prices of finished products, etc. 
Again, a special organisation would probably be viewed with suspicion 
by the weavers who would be much more likely to divulge information 
to persons who are generally known to be concerned with the improvement 
of the industry. It would, of course, be a task of considerable magnitude 
to undertake a complete economic survey of all weaving districts and 
this is not advocated. An intensive study however could be made of 
a few typical urban and rural centres and areas in selected districts where 
the weaving of cotton, silk, wool and other fabrics is carried on ex¬ 
tensively and forms an important occupation of the people. Such an 
enquiry should yield data from which definite conclusions could be drawn 
as to the position and potentialities of the hand loom weaving industry. 

95. Once every ten years should suffice. I endorse the suggestion 
that periodical surveys should synchronise with the Population Census 
and consider that the initial economic survey, if it is decided to insti¬ 
tute one, might be deferred until the next Population Census. 

96. Yes. I think this would be necessary. 

98. Yes.! If provincial Statistical organizations were set up and 
adequately staffed, but not otherwise. 

102. I consider that the establishment of a Central Bureau of Census 
and Statistics is advisable and that Provincial Bureaux should be formed 
in which would be concentrated the collection and compilation of pro¬ 
vincial statistics of every description. 

105. I consider that the cost of the Central Bureau of Statistics 
should be financed from the Central Revenues and that the cost of the 
Provincial Bureaux should be met from the revenues of the provinces 
concerned. 

107. I am very doubtful whether the Municipalities would be prepar¬ 
ed to do so. 

108. I do not think that (a) the District Boards and ( b ) the villages 
would he willing to defray any part of the cost of an economic survey. 
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Some Cottage Industries of the Madras Presidency. 


Name of article. 


1. Brass-wares 


2. Carpets and rugs 

3. Woodcarving— 

(«) Madura Tables 

(b) Sandalwood carvings and red wood .. 

4. Earthen-ware 

5. Palm fans .. ... 

6. Inlaid work— 

(a) Brass inlaid on eoeoanuts 

(b) Ivory inlaid on Rosewood 

(c) Brass and silver inlaid on Rosewood,. 

7. Ivory carving .. ,. ., 

8. Grass mats .. .. ., 

9. Leather mats .. ., 

10. Lacquer ware .. .. 

11. Palampores .. .. ,. 


12. Silk and Cotton (Sarees and Upper cloths).. 


13. Gold Jewellery 

14. Silver-ware 


Silver insects 
L5. Toys 


t6. Veena 

17. Wicker work .. 

18. Brass fish 
Brass insects 

19. Tanjore brass, silver and copper work 

20. Brass mounted wooden parabs 


Place of manufacture. 

I 

Kalahasti. 

Knmbakonam 

Madura. 

Travancore. 

Trichur. 

Vizagapatam. 

Ellore. 

Masulip&tam. 

Madura. 

Virudupatti. 

Tirupati. 

Honowar. 

Ivarigari. 

Tanjore. 

Quilandy. 

Travancore. 

Mysore. 

Trivandrum. 

Travancore. 

Vizagapatam. 

( iiennapatna. 
Pattamadai. 

Palghat. 

Trichur. 

Kumool. 

Kurnooi. 

Kalahasti. 

Vaniyainbadi. 

Karuppur. 

Masulipatam. 

Madura. 

Bangalore. 

1?aTem. 

Conjeevaram. 

Mangalore. 

Madras. 

Cochin. 

Ouilon. 

Madura. 

Kondapalli. 

Chennapatna. 

Palghat. 

Pondicherry. 

Tanjore. 

Madras. 

Rgssulkonda. 

Madura, 

Tanjore, 

Lakkidi, 
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No. 2. 


Statistics Compiled by the Department op Industries. 

The work of compilation and distribution of statistics relating to 
commerce and industries, including statistics of cotton, jute, paper and 
woollen mills, mines and minerals and planting products, was transferred 
from the Board of Revenue to the Department of Industries in the year 
1920. The object of the transfer was. to ensure greater accuracy in the 
returns which, as they related to commerce and industry, it was considered 
could be compiled with a. greater degree of exactitude in the Industries 
Department. In 1922 the compilation of the fortnightly returns of whole¬ 
sale prices, which had hitherto been carried out in the office of the Board 
of Revenue was transferred to the Department of Industries. The majo¬ 
rity of the returns are based on the particulars furnished by Collectors of 
districts. The returns for which the Department of Industries is now 
responsible comprise the following •— 


No. Name of return. From whom the return is due. To whom the return is sub¬ 
mitted. 


1 Return of large indus- Collectors, Agent to the The Director-General of 

trial establishments Governor-General, Madras Commercial Intelligence, 

employing on an aver- States, and the Assistant Calcutta, Secretary to Gov- 

age 20 or more per- Political Agents, Sandur, ernment, • Development 

sons daily. Banganapalle and Pudu- Department, and Collec- 

kottah. tor of Sea Customs, Madras. 

2 Statement of Coffee ex- The Agent to the Governor- The Director-General of 

ported from Travan- General, Madras States. Commercial Intelligence, 

core and Cochin, Calcutta, and the Secretary 

to Government, Develop¬ 
ment Department. 

3 Statement of Paper and Collectors, Agent to the Ditto. 

Woollen Mills. Governor-General, Madras 

States and the Assistant 
Political Agents, Sandur, 

Banganapalle and Pudu- j 
kottah. 

4 Return of the produc- Collectors, Agent to the The Director, Geological Sur- 

tion of minerals other Governor-General, Madras vey of India and the. 

than those dealt with States and the Assistant Secretary to Government 

under the Indian Political Agents, Sandur, Development Department. 

Mines Act. Banganapalle and Pudu- 

kottah. 

8 Statistics and returns The Collectors of Vizagapa- The Secretary to Govern- 

relating to the work- tarn, Salem, Nellore, An- ment, Development De- 

ing of the Indian antapur and Kumool. partment. 

Mines Act. 






Name of return. From whom the return is due. To whom the return is sub¬ 

mitted. 


6 Statistics of Tea Culti¬ 
vation. 


List of Tea Gardens .. 


Statistics of rubber cul¬ 
tivation. 


9 Statistics of Coffee pro¬ 
duction. 


10 | Statement of cotton 
I and jute mills. 


Collectors of Madura, Coim- The Director-General of 
batore, Tinnevelly, Mala- Commercial Intelligence, 

bar, the Nilgris and the Calcutta and the Secretary 
Agent to the Governor- • to Government, Develop- 
General, Madras States. ment Department. 


Collectors of Madura, 
Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, 
Malabar, the Nilgiris and 
the Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Madras 
States. 

Collectors of Coimbatore, 
Malabar, the Nilgiris, I 
Salem and the Agent to 
the Governor-General, 
Madras States. 

Collectors and the Agent 
to the Governor-General, 
Madras States. 

Collectors of all districts J 
except the Nilgiris, the 
Agent to the Governor- 
General, Madras States 
and the Assistant Political 
Agents, Sandur, Bangana- 
palle and Pudukottah. 


11 Summary for the Presi - 

dency Administration 
Report on the subject 
of manufactures. 

12 Summary for the Presi - 

dency Administration 
Report on the sub¬ 
jects of mines and 
quarries. 

13 Statement showing the 

quantity and value of 
gold extracted month¬ 
ly- 

14 Retun) of wholesale 

prices of commodities 
(fortnightly). 


The Collector of Anantapur 


Tahsildars, Collector of 
Sea Customs, etc. 


The Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, 
Calcutta. 


I'he Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, 
Calcutta, the Secretary to 
Government, Development 
Department and the Col¬ 
lector of the Sea Customs, 
Madras. 

The Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 


The Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Development De¬ 
partment. 


I’he Director, Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 


The Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence 
Calcutta, Secretary to Gov 
ernment. Revenue Depart 
ment, Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Commissioner of 
Income-tax and the Direc¬ 
tor of Contracts, Simla. 



2. The existing statistics of production and value of minerals appear 
to be adequate and reliable. The returns are received with a reasonable 
degree of promptitude from the individual mine owners and managers 
through Collectors of mining districts and it is seldom t.hat the detailed 
scrutiny in my office reveals any fundamental error in the original returns. 

It is difficult to express any opinion as to the accuracy or otherwise of 
the statistics of Non-Act mines, as their collection depends almost entirely 
on the zeal and intelligence of the village officer, and at best, they can 
probably be regarded as only very approximate. The mines in the Madras 
Presidency which are not subject to the operations of the Indian Mines 
Act are, however, very limited in number ami are of comparatively minor 
importance. 

3. As regards planting products, statistics are prepared in regard to 
the acreage under cultivation and yield of Tea, Rubber and Coffee. The 
statistics are based on data furnished by planters, which are received in my 
department through Collectors of districts and the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Madras States. The district statistics are examined in my office 
and forwarded in the form of a consolidated statement to the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence for inclusion in the all-India Statistics. 
The accuracy of the statistics in respect of the acreage under Tea and 
Rubber cultivation now leaves little to he desired as there is very little 
difference indeed between the figures compiled by my department and 
those published by the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 
The Position in regard to Coffee, however, is not so satisfactory as there 
is a considerable difference betAveen the figures compiled by my department 
in regard to the acreage under Coffee and those published by the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India. The difference in the figures 
Is probably attributable to the fact that there are a considerable number 
of small estates owned chiefly by Indian proprietors who are not members 
of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India and do not submit 
returns to it. The Coffee statistics are incomplete in so far as they do not 
include figures in respect of estates or plantations of an area smaller than 
10 acres, and there is reason to believe that the acreage of the smaller 
estates which are excluded from the returns is by no means inconsiderable. 

There is often considerable delay in the receipt from Collectors of 
the district returns of planting products while incomplete statistics are 
often received rendering necessary in many eases preparation of supple¬ 
mentary returns. It is probable that, the consolidated return would be 
compiled with greater expedition if the work of consolidating the figures 
of the individual estates which is now carried out in the Collectors’ offices, 
were transferred to my office, particularly as, now tlnn the Office of the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India has been transferred to 
Madras, the necessary collaboration between my office and the Planters’ 
Association has been rendered much easier. 

4. The Department of Industries, as will be seen from the schedule 
contained in paragraph 1 supra, compiles and issues a. fortnightly return 
of wholesale prices of the undernoted basic commodities at selected marts 
in the several districts of the Madras Presidency. 

Cotton (cleaned) Jaggery. 

Turmeric. Tobacco leaf. 

Paddy. Salt. 
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Rice. 

Cholam. 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

Bengal gram. 

Red grain. 

Dressed or tanned hides of 
cattle. 

Raw hides of cattle. 

Ghee. 

Kerosine. 


Oats. 

Bran. 

Paddy straw. 

Jonna straw. 

Cotton seed. 

A pair of ploughing bullocks. 


Twenty sheep and goats. 


Gingelly seed. Coal—Bengal. 

The importance of carefully recording the prices of the articles com¬ 
prising these statistics is being constantly pointed out to the recording 
officers, but although the accuracy of the statistics has, as a result, been 
improved to some extent, they still leave something to be desired in this 
respect. The returns received in my office from the price reporting officers 
are often not prepared in accordance with the prescribed instructions and 
moreover are frequently incorrect. If any further improvement is to be 
made in the accuracy of these statistics it will be necessary to provide 
for the periodic inspection by a member of my staff of the registers main¬ 
tained by the primary reporting agencies, i.e., the Taluq and Deputy 
Tahsildars’ offices. 

5. No statistics of imports and exports are now compiled by the 
Department of Industries. Formerly statistics of inland trade—rail and 
river borne—were compiled, but these were discontinued in 1922. Before 
arriving at this decision the question of the desirability of continuing the 
registration of inland trade statistics and the possibility of improving and 
simplifying the returns was carefully considered by Government in con¬ 
sultation with the commercial community. The conclusion was that the 
statistics of inland trade in the form then in force did not serve any useful 
purpose and were not worth the cost involved in compiling them and that 
even if their form were revised they would be of little practical use to 
Government officers or to the commercial community. The question formed 
the subject of discussion at the meeting of the Board of Agriculture in 
1924, The Board were in favour of reviving the compilation of the inland 
trade statistics with a view primarily to ascertain the movements of raw 
cotton. After consulting the Director of Agriculture and the Director 
of Industries, however. Government decided not to reopen the question of 
registration and compilation of the Railborne Statistics of the Presidency 
which were discontinued in 1922. 


6. On the whole I am of opinion that the accuracy of the statistics com¬ 
piled in the Department of Industries is very fair and an improvement has 
certainly been made in this respect during the last few years. My Depart¬ 
ment, however, has no control or real check over the primary reporting 
agencies or offices in which the figures of individual estates, etc., are 
consolidated and it is in the direction of instructing and supervising to 
some extent the persons responsible for the preliminary statistical work 
that further improvement in the accuracy of the statistics must be looked 
for. If however provision is to be made for the periodic inspection by a 
member of my staff of the registers maintained by collectors’ offices and 
primary reporting agencies the staff of the Department of Industries would 
have to be strengthened. 
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No. 3. 


Economic Survey of "the IIandloom Weaving Industry. 

1 was requested by the President during the course of my oral exami¬ 
nation to prepare for the Committee an aproximate estimate of the staff 
required for, and the cost of carrying out, an economic survey of the 
handloom weaving industry of the Madras Presidency. 

2. I have discussed the question in detail with the Textile Expert, 
who agrees with me that it would hardly he practicable to carry out within 
a reasonable time, and except at a prohibitive cost, a complete economic 
survey of all weaving districts, and that it would be advisable to restrict 
the enquiry to an intensive study of a few typical urban and rural centres 
and areas in selected districts where the weaving of silk, cotton, wool and 
other fabrics is carried on extensively and forms an important occupation 
of the people. 'The estimated figures o 1 ’ cost which l give below have been 
prepared on this basis. The conduct of a survey, even on the limited scale 
suggested, would be a task of some magnitude and it would not, I consider, 
be completed in less than two years. 

3. The enquiry should be carried out through the agency of the 
Department of Industries and be under the direct control of the Textile 
Expert. The Presidency should be divided into five circles, which would 
correspond roughly with the areas of jurisdiction of the five existing weaving 
Superintendents. One survey party would be allotted to each circle 
and each party would, it is suggested, consist of (1) a subordinate revenue 
official of the status, say, of a I»e\tenue Inspector (2) an expert weaver (3) 
a graduate in economics or an individual with some training in practical 
economics and (4) a private individual with local knowledge—in some 
eases it would probably he found possible to recruit an honorary worker. 
The survey, as already stated, would be under the direction of the Textile 
Expert of the department who would require to he assisted by a Super¬ 
intendent or Statistical Assistant on say Ks. 1 AO per mensem who would 
correlate tiie work of the survey staff and be the connecting link between 
it and the Textile Expert besides compiling and tabulating the figures and 
data received. The existing district Weaving Superintendents would not 
participate directly in the survey but would give all possible assistance- 
technical and otherwise—to rlie party within their jurisdiction. They 
would also be mainly responsible for the propaganda work amongst the 
weavers in regard to the aims and objects of the survey which would 
necessarily have to precede its institution if statisfaetory results were to 
he obtained. 

4. As regards the manner in which the survey should be conducted, it 
has to be borne in mind that the number of independent weavers not 
under the control of the sowcars is relatively small and probably, does not 
exceed 10" per cent, at the most. 1 consider therefore that a questionnaire 
should first be drawn up and that printed copies of it should he distributed 
to the leading and influential sowcars, merchants, and prominent caste 
weavers, etc., who, generally speaking, are sufficiently educated and intelli¬ 
gent to apreeiate the objects of the survey. When the replies to the 
questionnaire have been received and examined, the survey parties would 
visit the weaving villages and interrogate the weavers in their homes with 
a view to verify and amplify the information furnished by the sowcars 
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and merchants. The consideration of the replies received to the question¬ 
naire would form the real starting point of Ihe enquiry. It is probable 
that some of the information required, such as the general indebtedness 
of the weavers to capitalists, the market for the finished products turned 
out by the looms, etc., could be obtained only through the sowcars. Per 
contra, information in respect of some of the questions on which it is de¬ 
sired to obtain data could be collected only from the weavers themselves. 

5. The approximate annual cost of conducting a survey on the lines out¬ 
lined in the preceding paragraphs would be as follows :— 

Rs. 


Statistical Assistant to the Textile Expert at '1,800 
Rs. 150 per mensem. 

Five survey parties at Rs. 1,000 per mensem 12,000 
each. 

Travelling allowance and contingencies .. 7,500 


Total .. 21,300 

Assuming therefore that the survey would extend over a minimum period 
of say two years the total cost of conducting it would be not less than 
Rs. 42,600. This figure does not. take into account the cost of the ser¬ 
vices rendered indirectly bv the existing textile staff of the Department 
of Industries. 


No. 4. 

Survey op Cottage Industries. 

In the written statement whieh I prepared for the Committee, I stated 
that an attempt to carry out a survey of the existing cottage industries 
of the Madras Presidency was made by the Department of Industries some 
years ago and during my subsequent oral examination I undertook to 
forward, for the information of the Committee, a copy of the question¬ 
naire, which was issued to the district officers of the department. Subse¬ 
quently it was proposed to carry out a special survey of the cottage 
industries in which the Victoria Technical Institute was interested. I 
now enclose a copy of the questionnaire and of the memorandum of instruc¬ 
tions issued to tlje district officers. It will be seen therefrom that the 
scope of the projected surveys was industrial rather than economic. As 
previously stated, however, the projected surveys were ultimately aban¬ 
doned since it was found that they could not be conducted properly by the 
district, officers without neglect of work which was considered depart- 
mentallv more important. 


Survey of the Cottage Industries of the Madras Presidency. 

Questionnaire. 

In connection with the enquiry which should be undertaken by Assis¬ 
tant Directors into the economic condition of the existing cottage industries 
L9IEEC 
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in this Presidency, information on the folowing points should be collected 
in regard to each industry :— 

1. When was the particular industry started ? 

2. Where is it carried on ? 

8. On an average how many people arc employed in the industry in 
the locality referred to f Are they full-time workers or 
part-time ? If the latter for how long do they work at .it 
and what other work do they do ? 

4. To what class do they belong and in what way do they obtain 

training in the industry ? 

5. In what manner is the industry carried on ? 

6. What sort of articles are being made 1 

Whv are these particular articles selected for manufacture T 
Ts it because they sell best or because they are best suited to 
the workers ? 

7. Where is the chief market for the products of this industry ? Do 

they sell all the articles they manufacture ? 

8. If a wider market was found for the products of this industry 

could the producers— 

(а) turn out a larger quantity, or 

(б) turn out a better article * 

9. Could the department assist in any way to find a better market f 

For instance, do you think that it would help if the depart¬ 
ment made a collection of samples of the articles and 
endeavoured to get a London firm to sell them on commission, 
or arrange to sell them through a Government depot in 
London or elsewhere 1 

10. How is instruction in the manufacture ol the products of this 

cottage industry imparted ? Do the workmen train them¬ 
selves 1 

11. How do the manufacturers arrange for patterns and designs ? 

Do they ever evolve new patterns or designs or do they adhere 
rigidly to old ones ? Where did the old designs come from 1 

12. Hate they any special difficulties to overcome in connection with 

their particular cottage industry. 


12th July 1920. 


Survey op Cottage Industries in wnren the Victoria Technical 
Institute is interested. 

Memorandum of instructions to district officers. 

The Assistant Directors are requested to undertake regular surveys 
of the industries connected with the articles sold by the Victoria Technical 
Institute. 
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2. An example of a note on a cottage industry will be found in the 
note on Indian Chikan work by Mr. L. B. Burrows, which has already been 
circulated as a supplement to the Indian Trade Journal, 11th February 
1921. 

3. The Assistant Directors should collect materials on which similar 
notes can be drawn up relating to the cottage artistic industries of the 
Presidency. 

4. It is difficult to lay down general instructions of a hard and fast 
nature which will necessarily be equally applicable in the case of every 
industry. In the following paragraphs, however, are indicated certain 
lines which may serve as a guide to Assistant Directors in drawing up 
their notes. The Assistant Directors may call for information from Super¬ 
visors of Industries, but it is desirable that the Assistant Directors should 
themselves in all eases verify and amplify the information provided for 
them by the Supervisors. 

5. The note should contain some account of the history of the industry; 
care should be taken to discriminate between what is mere tradition and 
what is fact which may be regarded as capable of establishment by evi¬ 
dence. 

6. The raw materials used should be. specified •, also the sources from 
which they are obtained with their prices and any difficulties which are 
felt in connection with them. 

7. The organisation of the industry should be dealt with ; that is to 
say, how the raw material is procured by the worker, whether it is sup¬ 
plied by a sowear or bought by the worker in the market or (in the case 
of forest wood) fetched by him from the forest ; how the worker disposes 
of the finished article; whether it is banded to the sowear or sold direct by 
the artisan ; whether each artisan works by himself with his family or 
whether they work in groups or small factories. 

8. The implements used should be described and the methods by which 
they are obtained, e.g., whether the artisan makes his own implements or 
purchases them from the village blacksmith or carpenter or from others. 

9. The question of design should be dealt with ; whether old designs 
only are used or new designs are provided cither by the artisans themselves 
or by some other person. 

10. If the new industry has shown a tendency to decline either in 
quantity or in quality the reasons for such a decline should be investigated. 

11. The methods by which the industry or the conditions of the artisans 
can be improved should be considered with special reference to the assistance 
which may be rendered by the Government or by the Victoria Technical 
Institute. 

12. Illustrations may be given of tools, machinery, designs, finished 
articles, etc. 


22nd March 1921. 
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Oral evidence, the 28th April 1925. 


Chairman.—Q .—We want to know the detailed \’alue of the product¬ 
ion, aild of manufactures and industries. 

/I.-—I can only give you the lieu res of exports of manufactures from 
the Presidency '; l cannot supply complete figures of production. 

Q .—As far as possible what will it cost to collect the figures of the 
total production. What would he the co>t of a complete census of pro¬ 
duction ? 

.4.-1 cannot give you an accurate fiirure of cost. 

Q.- 1 presume all the in formal ion respecting factory industries is 
collected by you. 

A. —-No. Statistics of production are not collected at present. The 
return of large industrial establishments compiled in the Department.of 
Industries is based on the returns submitted under the Factories Act, and 
contains particulars of the establishments concerned, the number of em¬ 
ployees and so on but not figures of production. 

0 .—Does it give the raw materials used? 

A .—No ; it does not even differentiate between different classes of 
factories of the same kind e.</., in the ease of an oil mill it does not indi¬ 
cate whether it is a castor oil or a groundnut oil mill. There is no state¬ 
ment at present compiled which gives the information you require and this 
could only he obtained from a detailed census of production. 

Q. -Have you made an estimate yourself or can you give a rough guess 
of the total production of the industries in the Presidency ? 

A .—No such estimate has been framed. 

Q —Do you collect details under the Factories Act ? 

A.-—The return of large industrial establishments is, as 1 have al¬ 
ready stated, based on returns under the Factories Act. It does uot in¬ 
clude all mills and factories. 

Q .—I suppose the Inspector of Factories works tinder you ? 

A - -No. In the Madras Presidency he is subordinate to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour. 

Q -—What are the industrial activities that you control ? 

A. T'hc only experimental factories that wo have at present are : a 
Soap Factory at Calicut, a Fruit Preserving Institute at Coonoor and a 
factory for the manufacture of inks and ink powders at Madras. The 
Glue Factory at Madras has recently been closed down. 

Q <—Was there a leather factory ? 

A. T es : an experimental chrome leather factory was started many 
yeats ago by Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Chatterton which was subsequently 
taken over and developed by the Chrome Leather Co. 

Q •—Ts that in existence and is if prosperous ? 

y 4 -— 1 believe it has experienced a certain amount of difficulty in 
finding a market for its production. Nevertheless it is a well established 
and fairly successful concern. 
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Q -—What other industries, which your department started, have passed 
into private hands ? 

A.-—Firstly, the chrome leather industry, secondly the manufacture 
of aluminium-ware which was taken over by the Indian Aluminium Co., 
and thirdly the Pencil Factory which’ was handed over to private enter¬ 
prise for further commercial development in 1918. 

Q. —Where is it located f 

A.—-In Madras. It is probable that the Soap Factory and the Ink 
Factory will be handed over to private enterprise within the next two years 
or so. The Fruit Preserving Institute has not yet reached a stage at 
which it can be handed over to private enterprise. 

Q. —What other new industries are you nursing now ? 

.4.—The only new experimental manufacture which we have in pros¬ 
pect at the present moment is the manufacture of printing ink, which it 
is proposed to take up very shortly. The manufacture of printing ink 
is quite a separate industry from the manufacture of ordinary fluid inks 
and ink powders. 

Q. —Have you attempted an inventory of any of the cottage indus¬ 
tries ? 

A.—I would refer you to my written evidence. An attempt to carry 
out a survey of the existing cottage industries was made, I think, in 1920 
but it was found impossible to complete it with the staff at our disposal 
and for that reason it was held in abeyance. The district staff of the 
department is now much smaller than it was at that time and I do not 
think that it would be possible under existing conditions for the depart¬ 
ment to carry out a complete survey. 

Q .—Did you then attempt a complete survey ? 

A.—Yes, that was the intention. T drew up a definite questionnaire. 

Q -—Did you try to make a survey of the whole of the industry ? 

A.—Of cottage industries only. 

Q -—What would you class as cottage industries ? 

A.—Industries carried on in the homes of the workers as distinct from 
those carried on in factories. It is often difficult, however, to draw a 
line between small—scale industries and cottage industries. 

Q .—Have you made any rough estimates of the total value of the 
products from cottage and minor industries in agricultural areas in rela¬ 
tion to the total value of agricultural production ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Would you say if it is one-fifth, one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
total value ? 

A.—I cannot say definitely. 

Q. —What relations have you with the mining industry 1 

A .—rThc Department of Industries is not responsible for the admin¬ 
istration of the Indian Mines Act in the Madras Presidency which is vested 
in the Board of Revenue. My department is concerned only with the 
compilation of mineral statistics. 
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Q. —Does the Geological Department come under the Mines Act ? 

A. —The review and returns relating to the working of the Indian 
Mines Act are not submitted to the Geological Survey, but to the Local 
Government which send a copy of them to the Government of India, who 
probably in turn communicate them to the Geological Department. The 
return of the production of minerals other than those dealt with under 
the Indian Mines Act is submitted to the Director, Geological Survey, 
direct and a copy is sent to the Local Government. We thus compile two 
sets of returns in respect of mines and minerals in Madras : ( i ) the review 
and return under the Indian Mines Act and (ii) the return of the produc¬ 
tion of minerals not subject to the Indian Mines Act. 

Q .—Are returns of the Non-Act mines compiled by you f 

A. —Both the returns are compiled by my department but we do 
administer the Mines Act. 

Q. —Does the Board of Revenue send the material to you f 

A .—We receive the returns direct from Collectors and not from the 
Board of Revenue. 

Q .—Do you not think it necessary that a census of industrial products 
should be prepared, whether it is worth nothing or whether it is of con¬ 
siderable value to the public ? 

A. —I presume you refer to large industries. 

Q ,—Both cottage and minor industries and large industries ; pro¬ 
duction as a whole. Of course, you are aware that in other countries 
sometimes half and sometimes one-third of the income of the people is 
derived from industries. Here we do not know what is the production and 
income derived from industries. Is it, not desirable that information should 
be available to the Government and the people ? 

A. —I do not think that it is necessary at present. 

Q ,—I ask you that in view of the remarks you make in your written 
statement ? 

i * 

A. -As regards an economic survey I would rather take a few typical 
centres or areas and a few typical industries. As regards a census of 
production I personally do not think it necessary in the present stage of 
industrial development in this Province. Madras is not primarily an 
industrial«province and is not likely to become predominsfntlv so. 

Q.~ Why, is that your opinion ? Some years back was not Canada 
predominantly an agricultural dominion, and-has it not now become an 
important industrial country ? 

A.—Madras is primarily an agricultural province. 

Q .—An agricultural country need not always rema.. as such ? 

say Madras is primarily an agricultural province because it 
is not rich in mineral wealth and has no indigenous sources of fuel sup¬ 
ply, and the relatively high cost of fuel necessarily acts as a hindrance to 
the establishment of industrial concerns. 
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Q .—Cannot you always import, materials from outside ? 

A.—Not always. In some cases the high price of fuel would render 
it impossible to establish an industry at a particular place with reasonable 
prospect of commercial success. 

Q. —You say here that the Geological survey of the minerals in this 
Province was made fifty years ago. Are you in favour of another Geolo¬ 
gical survey 1 

A .-—Yes, although I quite realise what a big undertaking it would be. 
Nevertheless I should like to have the Geological resources of the Presi¬ 
dency fully explored. There have been indications of minerals in various 
districts. 

(},-—What other resources do you think should be surveyed ? 

A .—We know that coal is present in the Godaveri district although 
up to the present it has not been found in payable quantities. 

Q .—Do you think some further investigation is necessary ? 

A . —A firm in Madras recently carried • out an - investigation, which, 
however, yielded negative results and indicates that no workable seams of 
coal exist in the areas explored by them. There are possibilities in regard 
to other minerals. 

Q .—What other minerals ? 

A. —Bauxite, asbestos, iron, copper, diamonds, etc. 

Q. —Are not diamonds very profitable things ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—What really is your knowledge of the Geological Department ? 

A .—We have very little to do with them. It was one of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Industrial Commission that provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Industries should have their own geological staff and be respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the Mines Act. I personally think the 
suggestion was a good one. 

Q .—What are the resources which in vour opinion might be brought 
to the public’s notice by an economic survey in this Presidency. 

A. —I do not think there are many. I think industrial development 
in this Province must, for the most part, be dependent on the utilisation 
and working up into manufactured form of the agricultural products of 
the province. There is scope in certain areas for the establishment of 
additional cotton mills and there are possibilities also in regard to the 
development of the oil seed industry in its various forms. 

Q .—It has been tried in Cochin and failed ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Our immediate object is to collect information so that the people 
may improve their earnings. Do you think that from that point of view 
it is desirable that a correct census of agricultural production should be 
undertaken ? 

A.-—I doubt whether it would produce any really valuable results in 
Madras. 
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Q .—Do the minor cottage industries bulk large in proportion to agri¬ 
culture ? 

A. —No. They are of course of some importance in themselves but 
the possibilities of their development appear to be limited. The develop¬ 
ment of major industries in this province must lie mainly in the directiou 
of utilising the agricultural products in respect of which reasonably full 
information is available. As regards, cotton, I think, there is scope for 
the establishment of additional mills in certain areas. We know the yield 
of cotton in such areas. 

Q. — Ar e you endeavouring to develop them f 

A. —We are trying to get local capitalists to come in but up to the 
present have not been very successful. There are distinct possibilities, 
however, in regard to additional cotton mills. 

Q. —We are anxious to get some data as to what the total cost of an 
agricultural census would be. 

A .—I do not think that such a census is going to assist industrial 
development to anj very large extent. 

Q. —So far as the large industries are concerned, can you get the facts 
and figures under the Factories Act 1 

A. —If you take the cotton industry as an example, we can obtain 
figures of production and yield and from these figures we can ascertain 
whether the production of, say, Tinnevelly Cotton leaves a wide margin 
after allowing for consumption by the existing mills and whether there 
is thus scope for additional mills. The question of markets can then be 
investigated. 

Q .—Supposing Government decide to have an industrial census, what 
staff would you employ, on what lines would you proceed and would your 
department undertake it or not f 

A. —It would mean a very large increase in staff ? 

Q .—The Agricultural Department might carry out the census so far 
as the minor industries are concerned. 

A. —1 think the census of cottage industries and minor industries 
could be done by the Department of Industries with the assistance of the 
Revenue Department or vice versa by the Revenue Department with the 
assistance of the Industries Department. I am not in favour of a do ;■ 
census of industrial production. 

Q. —Why not i 

A.— I will give you an example. In 1917-18 I investigated the scope 
which exists for the establishment of a cement factory at Bezwada and 
collected the essential data as to availability of raw materials, etc. I do 
not see how such information is going to be obtained through the medium 
of an industrial census. As regards the existing large-scale industries, 
they are so few in number that no special difficulty should'be experienced 
in getting the information as and when required. 

Q —As regards a census of production, will it be reouired for the 
minor industries ? 

■A.—It resolves itself into the question whether the results would be 
worth the cost involved. 
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Q .—If we want to develop the minor industries, we should start with 
some basis, we should have a stock-taking census? 

A .—I think a separate survey of cottage industries could be carried 
onohdered desirable. What is very desirable in my opinion is a 
survey of the hand-loom weaving industry of the Presidency. I would 
much rather have a survey made of the hand-loom weaving industry than 
a survey of the cottage industries in general. 

Q .—You say, ‘ I am not in favour of a general economic survey, as 
J do not think it could be carried out except at a cost entirely disproport¬ 
ionate to any possible results ’. I understand that the last census cost 
from about Rs. 14 to Rs. 16 per thousand of the population. What would 
you consider a reasonable total for this sort of survey ? 

A. —I am afraid I can give no idea as regards the cost of a general 
economic survey which, however, I consider, would be very expensive. 
Under present financial conditions I consider it would be a luxury. 

Q .—-How are we to ascertain the production and to find out whether it 
is sufficient to maintain the population in a satisfactory manner ? 

A.- —I would prefer to investigate the possibilities of particular in¬ 
dustries—major and cottage. I am not in favour at present of a general 
economic survey. 

Q. —Say, if we take half a dozen villages and make a full examination 
of the economic conditions, survey the area, take the average and generalize 
for the 'whole district ; would not that be a rough guide to begin with ? 

A. —A few 7 typical areas—rural and urban—might be selected. 

Q. —In what way would the Department of Industries help in a 
census of production of industries and manufactures ? Of course you 
have told us there would be no difficulty in getting the information from 
factories. But what about cottage industries ? 

A. —It would be difficult to get the total figures of production. 

Q .—Supposing the Government gave you money and you were asked 
to raise a staff, would you leave it to the Revenue Department or would 
you do it yourself ? 

A ,—We have not the staff at present to cary out such a census or 
survey. 

Prcrf. Burnett Hurst. — Q .—I gather from your answers to the ques¬ 
tions dealing with mineral production that you prefer a survey of the 
mineral resources of the Province rather than the collection of statistics 
of mineral production.? 

A .—Not exactly. We obtain the figures of mineral production, which 
I consider are quite satisfactory and useful so far as they go. They give 
no indication, however, of the actual mineral resources of the Province. 

Q -—You would like to have an enquiry into the mineral resources ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q ■—With regard to the other economic products is it your opinion 
that information should be obtained regarding the resources, as distinct 
from ascertaining the existing production ? In answering the question 
on cottage industries, you suggest an investigation into the possible future 
development rather than into the existing conditions. 

L9IEEC 
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A .—Not entirely. I think the enquiry which, my department propos¬ 
ed to institute in 1920 would have considered both the aspects—economic 
as well as industrial— i.e., their present position and the scope for develop¬ 
ment which they afford. 

Q.-—In answer to question 26 you said “ It uoukl no doubt be 
preferable for the output of all minerals shown in the return of mineral 
production to be stated in terms of market price instead of value at the 
mine or pit-head 

A. —Yes. The suggestion was made in the questionnaire that it 
would be preferable to have it computed at the market price. 

Q .—How would you measure the market price ? 

A.- —It is difficult to say. 

Q.-t —Have you any suggestion to make ! 

A. —I think it would be better to continue as at present. The diffi¬ 
culty of determining the market price is considerable. 

Q -—You say in your note “ I am somewhat doubtful whether, so far 
as Madras is concerned, a census of industrial production covering the 
industries of which statistics of production are not at present available 
would, if undertaken, produce any valuable results ”. Would you re¬ 
commend the collection of statistics of the annual production of large- 
scale industries in place of a general census of production ? 

A .—I would prefer that. 

Q -—Do you think you would obtain the inform; tion from employers ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Without much expense ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q ■—The general census would be very expensive ? 

A. —Yes. It would. 

Q -—Have you published in any form the results of your depart¬ 
mental survey into the economic conditions of cottage industries ? 

A.- No reports have been published. A certain amount of informa¬ 
tion is contained in some of the Government orders. 

Q. iAt the end of your answer to question No. 38 you state that a 
number jf special industrial surveys has been carried out Were these 
published ? 

d ■ 'Yo. They have not been published for general information but 
m some cases the information is available in Government orders. 

Q- Do you not think it desirable to make these reports public ? 

-d.—Yes, generally speaking, I do. 

Q- You have suggested a detailed survey of the hand--loom industry. 
Gan you give me some idea a sto what staff would be required for a com¬ 
plete survey ? 

A.—It would depend largely upon the time within which the enquiry 
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Q .—Fix your own time and make your suggestions as to what yon think 
would be reasonable. 

A. —Two to three years. 

Q. —What staff would you require if you wanted a complete survey 
of the hand-loom industry of this province ? 

A. —I would prefer to work that out in detail. 

Q.— You have suggested that the Department of Industries and the 
Hove nue Department might co-operate in making a separate survey of 
cottage industries. Am I to gather from your statement that you would 
be prepared, if a detailed survey of the hand-loom industry was made, to 
extend,it and make a detailed survey of other cottage industries ? 

A. —No. A special staff would have to be entertained for carrying 
out the survey of the hand-loom weaving industry. A different staff would 
be required for carrying out a survey of minor industries generally. 

Q ,—Why f 

A. —Because the staff employed for the, weaving survey should 
possess a knowledge of the weaving industry and an acquaintance with the 
weavers. It would be preferable for this staff to concentrate upon the 
weaving survey and for a separate agency to be employed to carry out 
the other one. 

Q .—In your answer about the survey into the weaving industry you 
do not mention wages at all .'! 

A. —I intended to and would certainly include that. 

Q ,—Do you think you would be able to obtain reliable information 
about family expenditure ? 

A. —Yes. If the survey was carried out by people in whom tlie 
weavers have confidence, in which case T consider that fairly reliable data 
might reasonably be expected. 

Q .—If you are going to cover that ground, would you not have to 
employ a special investigator in each district ? 

A.—Yes. 

q .—Would not that result in the employment of a considerable staff ? 

A. —Yes, if a -complete economic survey of the weaving industry of 
the whole Presidency was to be made. In the case of the weaving survey 
also I would select a few typical areas. Weaving centres and areas are 
well defined and vA know where the different branches of the industry 
arc carried on. The hand-loom leaving industry lends itself to intensive 
study. 

Q .—What proportion of the Province is populated by weavers ? 

A .—I could not say exactly. The weaving industry is the second 
largest in the Province. 

Q.—You have mentioned in your reply that a special organisation 
would probably be viewed with suspicion by the weavers. 

A .—T mean an organisation recruited specially for that purpose from, 
among persons not familiar with the conditions of the industry and not 
based on the staff of the Department of Industries. 
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Q. —You think that you will have to employ a large staff of men with 
special knowledge of the weaving industry ? 

A.—Yea. 

Q. —You would have to recruit a special staff f 

A. —Yes, but if the men were engaged for their knowledge of the 
weaving industry and if they were well-known among the weaving com¬ 
munity they would be able to carry out a survey much better than the 
Revenue authorities or any other agency. 

Q .—Someone has suggested that we, should classify industries as 
large-scale, small-scalle, and cottage industries. Do you think it would 
be possible to draw, a definite line of demarcation between small-scale 
industries and cottage industries ? 

A .—I think it is often very difficult to do so. 

Q. —If it was decided to carry out an extensive study of all cottage 
industries in typical tracts of this province and to collect information 
not only about production but also with reference to wealth, income, etc., 
do you think it is possible to obtain such information accurately 1 

A .-—In respect of cottage and small industries I think it would be 
very difficult indeed to do so. 

Q .—What is the nature of the staff you would employ to get the in¬ 
formation ? 

A —Possibly the Co-operative Department might be utilised but it 
is doubtful whether their district staff is sufficient to carry out the work. 
The great thing, however, is to employ an agency in which the people have 
confidence. 

Q. —Can you name any country where a complete economic survey 
of cottage industries ha.s been carried out by the Government 1 

A. —No, I do not know of any country. 

Q ■—In regard to question 87, I take it that your answer is that you 
do not think it possible to carry it out ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q •—You mentioned that the indebtedness of persons engaged in 
the hand-loom industry should be ascertained. Do you think it would be 
possible to get accurate information about their indebtedness ? 

A.—-It would certainly be difficult. 

Q— Would the people in Madras be likely to reveal their debts more 
readily than the people of Burma ? In Burma we told that the Burman 
would resent giving information about his debts. 

A .—I think that applies to Madras generally. 

Q -—If the enquiry was carried out by the Department of Industries, 
would not the hand-loom weavers be inclined to state their indebtedness 
with a view to getting financial assistance ? Is not financial assistance 
given ? 

A. —No, not direct to the hand-loom weavers. 

Q. —To persons engaged in cottage industries ? 
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A .—There have been cases recently where assistance to persons em¬ 
ploying hand-loom weavers has been given under the State Aid to Indus¬ 
tries Act. I do not think that the difficulty you refer to is a formidable 
one. 


Q ,—You think you might be able to obtain it from the weavers ? 

A .—We could try to get it I should not like, however, to be dog¬ 
matic about it. Your experience in Burma applies to Madras also. 

Q. —Do you think you could get it for other industries also ? 

A. —I do not think so. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—As regards large industries, would there be any 
difficulty in obtaining the figures for the quantity, value and total outturn 
of raw materials used and the total quantity of goods turned out i 

A. —I think that the industries would object to give such information 
and that compulsory legislation would be necessary to ensure its supply. 

Q. —Supposing that legislation is passed, can such information be 
obtained ? 

A.- —Yes. 

Q. —You now obtain certain returns from the factories. In the same 
way, may not this information be supplied, although it entails extra 
trouble ? 

A. —Yes. In Madras the number of large industries is small. 

Q.— Do I understand you to say that a general survey of cottage in 
dustries was contemplated in 1920 ? What methods were adopted and 
what did you set out to do ? 

A. —We set out to obtain information about the economic condition 
of the cottage industries. 

Q. — The persons employed and the total production ? 

A. —Yes, a survey of the economic condition of the existing cottage 
industries and as to whether this afforded scope for development. Inform 
ation was to be collected regarding the existence of such industries, 
methods in force, number of persons employed, availability of the raw 
materials, markets for finished products, and so on. 

Q. —What agency did you employ ? 

A.- —I would explain that at that time we had a large district staff. 
We employed a number of supervisors under each Assistant Director who 
was in charge of a number of districts and although the duties of the 
supervisers were primarily of an engineering character they were avail¬ 
able for miscellaneous enquiries. Later on, the Assistant Directors were 
abolished and a smaller number of Assistant Engineers were appointed 
in their stead. The latter officers are concerned almost entirely with the 
departmental engineering work in the districts comprising their jurisdic 
tion. 

Q. —How many were there originally ? 

A--There were five Assistant Directors, and it was originally in 
tended gradually to increase that number. 
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Q. —How many supervisors were there ? 

A. —Twelve. Under the supervisors there were a number of mechanics 
and other subordinates. 

Q. —How many districts are there in this Province f 

A .—T wen ty-f our. 

Q .—Would they not be available for making this enquiry now f 

A. —Not under the present organisation. 

Q .—Supposing you had one man in a district, would it be possible to 
attempt it ? 

A. —Yes, I think so. One for each district would be sufficient. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Would you have an investigator under 
each supervisor or would the supervisor carry out the investigations ? 

A .—A special supervisor should be appointed for that work alone. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q .—What sort of a man would you employ as a super¬ 
visor ? 

A .—I would prefer a man with some industrial experience or train¬ 
ing. 

Q. —On what sort of pay ? 

A .—It all depends on quaiitications and for how long they were to be 
employed. If appointed specially for this work, they would require more 

pey. 

Q. —Roughly how much f 

A .—From Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. 

0—As regards the production of cottage industries, would it not 
be possible to make an intensive study in villages and large tracts and 
obtain the average figures of the outturn and apply them to the whole of 
that tract ? 

A.—Yes, in the case of the hand-loom industry, that can be done. 
Figures of cotton and silk weaving could be taken separately in that way. 
I think useful figures would be forthcoming from which conclusions could 
be drawn. As regards the other cottage industries, however, they vary 
so much in character that it would be necessary to study particular in¬ 
dustries rather than particular tracts. 

Q. —J suppose the production varies from tract lj tract. If you 
have to take the outturn, how would you take it ? 

A.—The data of hand-looms does not vary very much. 

Q .—Are the other industries localised ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q —Then would it be comparatively easy to study them 1 

A. Yes, I would study them separately and individually After all 
the number of cottage industries is not very large. 

Q -—What is this divi divi 1 

A—It is used as a tanning material. 
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Q .—Is it grown as a crop or is it the bark of a tree ? 

A ,—It is grown. It is desirable that we should have information as 
to the extent of the available supply. 

Q. —The mulberry, I suppose, is not grown as a crop. 

A .— Yes, it is. We are endeavouring to popularise the growing of 
mulberry in districts which we consider to be suitable. 

Q .—For sericulture ! 

A.- —Yes. 

Q .—Do various cultivators grow it in their villages f 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Is it also grown in forests ? 

A .—I do not think that it is grown in forest tracts to any extent. 

Q .-—Then is it confined to private land ? 

A. —Almost entirely, I think. 

Q .—You say “ our knowledge of the mineral resources of the province 
is certainly not so full as it should be ” You mean you want a Geological 
survey t 

A. —Yes. I have been of that opinion for several years. It seems to 
me of more importance, at this stage of the industrial development of the 
Province, to have information about basic, including mineral, resources 
than to have total figures of production. 

Chairman.-—Q .—You know that all mining statistics can be collected 
under the New Act ? 

A. —There is no special difficulty so far as I can see. There was a 
rule under the old Act prescribing the submission of returns of mineral 
production. I do not think that a similar rule has yet been framed under 
the new Act although it doubtless will be. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Supposing a general economic survey was considered 
necessary, would you endorse the suggestion that the periodical survey 
should synchronise with the population census ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—If the two things were carried out by the same agency would not 
the work be excessive 1 

A. —It would be a question of organisation and would depend upon 
the staff employed. The staff would have to be increased ii required to 
perform the dual functions. 

Q. —Supposing we had a statistical Bureau taking not only the census 
of industrial and agricultural production but also taking the population 
census, would it not be easier for them to look after the population census 
for two or three years and then start the industrial census instead of the 
whole thing being taken, together which would require a very large organi¬ 
sation. 

A. _My idea is that one would help the other. . The ordinary census 

staff would"help the technical or quasi-technical staff 

Q .—Would you have two separate staffs ? 
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A. —Yes. 

Q .—That is to say, you would have the census of production staff and 
the ordinary census staff ? 

A. —Yes. It would be very difficult for the ordinary census staff, 
when engaged on the census of population, to collect also statistics of 
production unless they had some industrial experience. 

Q ,—Would they be helped by the Revenue staff ? 

A,- —Yes. I think the Revenue authorities would be of considerable 
assistance. 

Chairman — Q. —Have you heard of a staff making an intensive survey 
in this presidency of family budgets under the direction of Dr. Slater 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Have you seen any other similar details published f 

A. —No. 

Q .—What statistics are now published for obtaining the value of 
industrial production. 

A. —I 'have given a list of the statistics in my note. 

Q .—What further work remains to be done in order to obtain the 
value of production ? 

A .—The return of large industrial establishments does not contain 
information about the quantity and value of the output. I think it will 
probably be necessary to get legislation to enforce the supply of these 
figures, but in Madras I do not think that any special agency would be 
required for the compilation of the figures as this might be done in the 
Department of Industries. 

Prof. Burnett-Tlurst. — Q .—With reference to the 1920 enquiry was the 
intention to conduct a complete survey or merely to carry out a survey 
of cottage industries with a. small staff: ? Did the enquiry include any 
questions on raw materials used, production, wages or income ? 

A. —Not income of households. I do not think that it went so far as 
that although it wrnuld have included wages. I wall send you copy of the 
questionnaire. 

Q .—I am referring to the figures which you supplied to Mr. Kaul. 
You stated that a special staff of supervisors—one to a district—would 
be able to carry out a complete survey of the cottage industries—men 
receiving a salary of Rs. 100—150 a month. I should like a little more 
light thrown upon that. Would you include income in that complete 
survey or only production and wages ? 

A .—Only production and wages. 

Q .—The staff that you suggested is one person to each district. How 
long would it take to complete the survey of all cottage industries ? 

A .—I think that could be done in six months. After all the number 
of cottage industries is not very large. 

Q .—Is it not a prominent feature of the economic life of the Presi¬ 
dency ? 

A. —No, except in the case of the hand-loom weaving industry. 



Q. —Ho not your figures include the hand-loom weaving industry ? 

A.—N’o, perhaps I did not make that sufficiently clear. 

Q .—You mean those cottage industries other than the hand-loom weav¬ 
ing industry ? 

A. —Yes. The hand-loom weaving industry must be treated by it¬ 
self. 

Mr. Kanl.- Q .—What sort of a staff would you require for the hand- 
loom weaving industry ? 

A.—I have promised to supply an approximate estimate of the staff 
required and the cost of carrying out the. survey. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Would you obtain information from large- 
scale industries as to production, the raw malerial used, and the other 
information indicated in the questionnaire. Do jou think thar, if com¬ 
pulsory powers are given it would be desirable to get that information, 
and would that information when given be accurate ? t 

A .—There would always be the risk of inaccuracy. 

(}. —The. attitude taken by some employers in Calcutta was that they 
would supply the information but would not vouch for ils accuracy. Do 
you think it would be the same in Madras ’ 

A .—T think that is a difficulty which should be borne in mind. A 
good deal would depend on the officer responsible for the compilation. 

().—Do you think it would be reliable l 

A .—1 think the figures obtained from the larger industries may be 
relied upon but 1 ain very doubtful about the small mills and factories. 

Q .—Those which are not under the Factories Act ? 

A. —Yes, T doubt whether you would get reliable information from 
the small industries. 
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Mr. P. G. D’SOUZA—Director of Industries, Mysore. 

Written Statement, 


(The numbers are those of items in the questionnaire.) 

1. This could not be complete without reference to health and mort¬ 
ality. 

2. The classification is comprehensive enough. 

3. Mr. Datta’s subdivision seems more suitable. 

4. The defects are clearly brought out in Annexure A to the report of 
the Taxation Committee. 

6. The reporting is now entirely left to the Village Officers or similar 
agencies. Considerable improvements would be possible if Village Panclia- 
yats in rural areas and local bodies in urban areas could be made to take 
up these functions. The standards prescribed al present are not at all 
accurate and the Agricultural Departments should revise those standards 
at least once in five years. Having regard to the growing importance 
of the so-called minor crops and their potentialities in increasing the 
income from cultivation of land, this information should be separately 
collected. At present in official returns the term fruit is very loosely used 
comprising in this category articles such as the produce of eocoanut and 
arcanut gardens and fruits proper. 

7. Jn my opinion the system should he entirely replaced and arrange ¬ 
ments made to obtain the information through village and loeai organisa¬ 
tions. 

9. May be with regard to numbers. In India cattle satisfy two pri¬ 
mary needs viz., (1) requirements of agriculturists for draught purposes 
and manure, (2) the supply of milk and dairy produce. A good deal 
of the agriculturists’ cattle is of poor stock and most of it is kept from 
sentiment or the little manure it is capable of yielding. We should get 
information separately regarding efficient cattle. 

10. There should be no difficulty in getting information about meat 
where meat is regularly sold, as slaughter-houses are under the control 
of municipalities. In villages where meat is indulged in during feasts and 
marriages it would not affect the statistics much if wo had no separate 
information under this head except as an index of the luxuries they occa¬ 
sionally enjoy. Moreover the quinquennial census in Mysore gives informa¬ 
tion about the total number of sheep and goats. There is no need to count 
it twice skins, wool, bones, hair, hoofs and horns being used either in 
local industries or exported ; an estimate may be easily. Tallow is 
mostly supplied by butchers. Game in my opinion lias a purely artificial 
value and it would not make any material difference in estimates of pro 
duction. etc., if it were omitted. 

12. The bulk of these articles are consumed in towns and as such it 
is easier to collect, information in regard to them than if enquiries had to 
be made in the villages. What the agricultural classes themselves consume 
scarcely enters into their earning. 

13. If separate information is collected about fruits (vide question 7) 
the list would be sufficiently comprehensive. I would deprecate the in¬ 
clusion of too many items and would confine the statistical information to & 
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few main heads and make a small allowance for other minor commodities 
of the same kind, 

14. Mysore compiles this information. 

15. There is little difficulty in this respect in Mysore for most of the 
timber is exploited by Government agency and fuel is taken either from 
State or District Forests under a system of permits. The difficulty arises 
where there are large private forests but they can be made to furnish 
returns. 

16. The list is far too comprehensive. 

17. Such an obligation should be imposed by legislation. It is neces¬ 
sary also in the interests of Government revenue. 

20. The value of the fishing industry may be easily calculated in 
Mysore as the fishing in all tanks is auctioned and this would give a fair 
idea of the value of the fish. 

22. In Mysore, Royalty is paid on all minerals extracted and in this 
way we have an automatic method for having correct information regard¬ 
ing minerals extracted. 

23. I am of opinion that at present we should confine ourselves to 
minerals exploited on more or less large scale and others that are subject 
of export. 

24. If the object is to find out the total investment on mines this 
information can be obtained in other ways. 

25. Yes. Mining is chiefly carried on by persons of means and 
education. 

26. Freight and other transport charges form a material item in the 
cost of minerals and market price therefore varies according to the place 
of sale. It is better tc take the market price at the pit’s mouth. 

27. In Mysore statistics are collected of all industrial concerns em¬ 
ploying more than 10 persons which arc supplied voluntarily by the pro¬ 
prietors or companies concerned and so we have not much difficulty. 

28. The list is sufficiently comprehensive. 

29. Legislation has not been found necessary in Mysore. 

30. It is desirable to carry on immediately a Census of Production as 
at present we have no accurate information regarding the state of indus¬ 
tries as a whole, though we have such information in regard to minor points, 
and are not in a position to know how far manufactures add to the national 
dividend or what the actual surplus is if from the total production we 
deduct the cost of raw materals. It is true that the results disclosed by 
such a census may furnish material for very alarming conclusions regard¬ 
ing industrial conditions hut so long as the only remedy for increasing 
occupations and raising the standard of living is by the development of 
industries, this contigeney has to be faced. 

35. I would adhere to classifications we are already used to here and 
prefer the classification adopted for large industrial establishments. 

36. We are already collecting information more or less under these 
heads and experience no difficulty in obtaining it. 

37 & 38. The list is comprehensive enough. Cottage Industries fall 
into two main divisions—industries prevailing throughout India for 
instance weaving and special local industries for instance lacquerware work 
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in Mysore. A selection may be made on thi| basis and statistics collected 
for these industries. In regard to weaving the Department of Industries 
maintain a special establishment and it should be suitably equiped to 
collect this information. Similarly they should be employed to collect 
inf ormation regarding special cottage industries. It may be noted here 
that changes in such industries are so slow specially in regard to the 
number of persons engaged in such industries that if information is once 
collected there should be no difficulty in bringing it up to-date without any 
special establishment. 

Wages. 

40. In compact areas like Mysore, where the main occupations besides 
agriculture fall into certain well known divisions, there is not much diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining information regarding wages. It is no doubt true that 
as there are wide variations in regard to employment it is not possible 
to arrive at correct average in this respect. Custom plays an important 
part in regard to agricultural wages but even here improvement of com¬ 
munications, development of industries are wearing out the conservative 
instincts of the agricultural labourers and the principle of free competi¬ 
tion is coming more and more into play. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
though the r.upply of labour in particular places may exceed the demand 
at certain time yet, owing to the comparative immobility of Indian labour, 
the demand usually exceeds the supply and this factor operates to pro¬ 
duce a more or dess uniform rate of wages. It will be seen that wages for 
skilled labour and unskilled labour fall into a few main groups and I would 
therefore deprecate unnecessary minute classifications. 

41. No. The village organisation should be improved and be able to 
collect and supply necessary information. 

42. System should vary according to local conditions. 

43. Not practicable to calculate wages according to frequency of em¬ 
ployment. 

44. Yes. If average wages is calculated from the total wages received 
for the.whole year. 

45. Prevailing prices at. the time may be taken, but it will be seen 
that except where the influence of custom permits the employer to exploit 
the labourer, wages have a tendency to come to the same standard. 

46. My own impression is that improvement of communication and the 
increasing mobility of the labouring classes is removing such differences. 

48. The latter method seems suitable. 

49. Hardly possible. 

50. Unnecessary. 

51. Moreover the agricultural labourer is seldom used to intensive 
work and the strain as measured by hours in industrial establishments 
cannot be compared. 

52. In Mysore for instance the number of weavers in villages exceeds 
the number in urban areas. There are many other important occupations 
such as silk-reeling, Nakhi-weaving, lacquerwarc, wood carving work which 
give occupation to quite a large number of people. At pr sent there is 
little difference in wages between carpenter in villages and towns owing 
to this tendency towards approximation. I would do away with the distinc¬ 
tion rural and urban. 
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53. Not without special enquiry. 

54. Represents a merely rough approximation. 

55. Yes 

56. May be possible as far as persons employed by others are con¬ 
cerned. When an artizan works for himself, lie recognises no such limita¬ 
tion. 

57. Yes. 

58. More than ever necessary. Now as the labour is getting more 
and more articulate it is desirable to encourage them to obtain increase of 
wages whenever necessery by lawful agitation. 

59. One uniform standard should be adopted. 

60 & 61. It will be found that the minimum rate of subsistence accord¬ 
ing tp the standard of such persons is derived from work that allows for 
a certain amount of absenteeism and as this factor will be found to apply 
more or less to all the extra trouble involved would not justify it. 

Income. 

62. I rather think that the difference is due to the view point from 
which the calculation has been made. On the official side there is naturally 
an inclination to show that the figures are not quite so unfavourable while 
the non-officials have allowed for numerous other factors such as home 
charges, returns on foreign capital sent abroad, etc., that are considered 
to diminish the national income. 

63. Having regard to the low standard of income a regular income 
census is not feasible, but I do not see why the existing method, viz., deter¬ 
mining the annual agricultural output, the output from manufactures and 
minerals and deducting therefore such charges as cost of materials includ¬ 
ing seed manure in the ease of agricultural produce, amounts invested in 
the purchase of machinery etc., and also such portions of the income as 
have to be paid abroad should not yield sufficiently accurate figures for all 
the purposes for which such information is required. 

64. The family will be a better unit. 

65. As we are not taking only agricultural income into consideration, 
the financial year would he a better unit. 

66. It is desirable to calculate the income of each class according to 
the unit adopted in receiving the income and convert it into a common unit 
for purposes of comparison. 

67. No allowance is required for such fortuitous additions to income. 

Wealth. 

68 & 69. The list of items contained in Appendix J is sufficiently 
exhaustive. In regard to items that remain more or less constant such as 
Public Works and Government property we can obtain more or less 
current information by the ‘ inventory ’ method. The Census method may 
be applied other items. 

70. (a) Basis of average sale price. 

71. Rates may be fixed acording to the ground occupied and the mate¬ 
rials used and the character of the structure. 

72. Rent. 

73. Not necessary nor desirab’e. 
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74. As it is not possible to get more than rough estimates we may be 
satisfied for the present with the information furnished by the persons 
concerned. 

75. Even in advanced countries such estimates are merely approxi¬ 
mate. 

Cost op Living. 

76. 77 & 78. Complete house-to-house enquiries are possible only in 
selected villages. For towns the method followed in Bombay in spite of 
the fact that it does not make sufficient allowance for variations in consump¬ 
tion due to various causes seems likely to yield the best results as we are 
really concerned with getting correct information regarding the cost of 
living of the labourers and middle classes in whose cases such variations 
are not really marked. 

79. In the case of agriculturists as their expenditure depends upon 
the state of harvests the record should be carried over such a period as would 
give a good average of good and bad seasons. 

80. About 5 per cent, of the rural population and 2 per cent, of the 
urban population. 

81. Excepting drinks and drugs, the others, such as expenditure on 
religious and social ceremonies, are more or less obligatory and should be 
included in the family budget. 

82. Steps should be taken to enlist the co-operation of non-official 
agencies such as village and Town Municipal Councils and Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Indebtedness. 

83. 84, 85 & 86. Attempts were made lo carry out a debt survey in 
Mysore in the Malnad through the Co-operative Department, but it was 
not sufficiently compreher five. I am in favour of special intensive en¬ 
quiries in typical villages and the heads suggested are comprehensive 
enough. 

Initial Economic Survey. 

87. The lines of enquiry suggested are very comprehensive. 

88. Yes. It will be possible now to get men in almost all villages to 
collect this information. 

89. Yes. 

90. If the enquiry is conducted with any intelligence it is not difficult 
to collect more or less reliable figures. 

91. Intensive study would be desirable but fairly accurate information 
may be collected sufficient for the purposes of economic survey by merely 
eliciting information. 

93. It has been estimated that the cost of such an enquiry for the 
whole of Mysore would be about Rs. 50,000. 

Periodical Surveys. 

95 & 96. If a detailed survey is now' made it is sufficient to have 
subsequent enquiries once in 5 years. It is however desirable to obtain 
information separately in regard to factory production and agricultural 
production as proposed. 

97. Mining, Textiles, Coffee, Tea and Rubber Plantations. 

The rest of the questions, as they relate to the agencies to be created 
for collecting statistics in British India, are not therefore dealt with in 
these replies. 
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Oral evidence, the 28th April, 1925 

Chairman. — Q. —Kindly tell us what your opportunities have been 
for studying the economic condition of the people in your part of the 
country. I suppose your experience is confined to Mysore ? 

A .—We have an organisation called the Economic Conference one 
of the functions of which is to have correct statistics of production. In 
each district we have an officer called the District Economic Superinten¬ 
dent. He is generally a Revenue officer having considerable knowledge 
of the local conditions, and through his agency we collect a certain amount 
of information. 

Q .—You prepared an estimate of production once ? You did agri¬ 
culture and ‘ industries ’ ? 

A. —Yes. We did not take the value of ‘ Services ’ and other things 
which you find in other countries. We confined ourselves to agricultural 
production. 

Q. —For how many years ? 

A .—Three or four years. In regard to minerals and forests, we have 
statistics for most of these from the Government reports. In fact, yo 
minerals can be removed from Mysore without the payment of royalty, 
and that gives us the figures. Similarly in regard to the forests which 
are under the Government. 

Q .—You say here “ For agricultural purposes the villages form the 
most important unit ”, etc. 

A .-—Our system is this : We have the village officers called patels 
and shanbogs. They are the accountants. They prepare the accounts. 
Then we have what is called a pahanay which is a statement giving details 
of all the land under cultivation in a village and'the different classes of 
crops. That is all checked for jamabandi. So we have a rough idea as 
to thei agricultural crops in the villages. We thought we could improve 
that by having village committees. We prepared the form and told the 
village committee that it would be one of their main functions to collect 
information under these heads. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—It is appointed for each village ? 

A. —Yes. We have several of the most influential people. 

Q .—What are they ? 

A— All peasant proprietors. 

Q. —That is, they are proprietors ? 

A. —Yes, but they appoint their own men. The Government do not 
appoint this committee. The people are allowed to form and appoint 
their own committee. We have constituted a village panchayat and we 
are giving them a statutory position. 

Q.- —Haie you introduced that ? 

A.- —No. They used to collect information in the village. They have 
opportunities of knowing what is the area of the land under cultivation 
and they are able to check the figures better than any other agency. 
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Q .—These committees cheek the work clone ? 

A. —Yes. The Shanbogs also check the figures. 

Chairman. — Q. —That is, the patwari ? 

A. —He is hereditary in Mysore. The people generally select him 
because he happens to be one of the influential men in the village. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —He prepares the statistics separately ? 

A .—He is the Revenue Surveyor and lie also prepares a pahanay. 

Q. —The committee also prepare it? 

A.— -Yes but they are not doing it now. 

Chairman. — Q. —Is that the form which you are using ! (shows the 
form appended hereto). 

A.- —Yes. These are the heads under which we collect the information. 

• f.; 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —What is this ? 

A. —This is the form in which we compile the statistics. 

Q —That is in the administration report of the State ? 

A, —No, those are the statistics we get from the villages under those 
heads. 

Q. —Collected by the shanbog 1 

A .—No, by the village committees. 

Q. —What happens to those collected by the shanbogs ? 

A. —They are collected by the taldars who correspond to the talukdars. 
That is the compilation for the whole State. 

Q. —Is this the form for the compilation of revenue statistics or 
statistics for these committees f 

A. —They contain agriculture] industries, etc. 

Q —What becomes of the revenue statistics collected by the shanbogs ? 

A. —They are collected for districts. They are not compiled at all. 
They are kept in the village. 

Chairman. — Q.~ They are kept for the heads of the revenue depart¬ 
ment ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q kve they published ? 

A. —They are not regularly published. They form the basis of the 
season and crop reports. 

Q -—Do you publish all the revenue statistics that thev have in British 
India ? 

A.~ —Yes, what is called the Season and Crop Report. 

Mr. Kaul. -Q. How does that figure compare with these reports ? 
Have you the Season and Crop Report for the same year, that is, for 1921 ? 

I have one for 1919-1920. We do find a considerable amount of 
difference. We thought an arrangement like this, by which the village 
agency could take an interest in the matter, would* give us better returns. 
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Chairman. — Q .—You say “ It will be possible now to get men in 
almost all villages to collect this information It has been pointed out 
by the witnesses that the village authorities are unable to collect tbis in¬ 
formation. 

A.—-They cannot give very accurate scientific returns because the 
man in the village can only tell you the crop produced on a portion of 
the land. The revenue figures are complicated. There a standard is 
prescribed, and he has to work it out at a certain ratio which is very 
difficult for an ordinary man. He knows the area and he knows more or 
less the crop. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Does he make a guess at how much wheat and paddy 
there is ? 

A. —Yes, and I find that is more correct than setting an imaginative 
standard and asking him to work it out. 

Chairman.—A ).—-You say “ Intensive study would he desirable but 
fairly accurate information may be collected sufficient for the purposes 
of economic survey by merely eliciting information ” 

A.—Suppose v'e appoint a special officer to collect statistical informa¬ 
tion and he goes to the village. First of all the villagers will not readily 
co-operate with him. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—We will not jj appoint a special officer. We will 
develop the existing agency, have more supervision, and make it more 
correct. 

A.—In the Madras Presidency he is a paid official. In Mysore he 
gets a certain amount of commission on the money he collects. He does 
not get any pay. 

Q .—Does he collect the money. 

A.—The patel collects the money. 

Q .—He gets a percentage on what is collected by the patel ? 

A.—Yes. 

Chairman. — Q .— What percentage ? 

A.—ln Mysore the amount varies from something like Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 
per annum. 

Q .—And what percentage does the patel get ? 

A-—A little less than the shanbog , 

Q ■—1 to 3 per cent. ? 

.. r ^ ie amount paid to the patel and the shanbog comes to about 

li per cent. 

^ r ° u sa .y “ Education has spread to such an extent ”, etc. That 
is not our experience in Northern India. 

A.—I am only talking of Mysore. 

. w ^r Ts ir because the system of enquiry was started a long time ago 
educated ? e ° ple ale ab e to COm P ile this intelligently, or are they more 
L9IEEC 
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A.—They are not more educated. If you prescribe a complicated 
system of accounting, the village official will not be able to give you the 
information, but if you give him an easy system, he will give it. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —When was this system introduced 1 

A.—In 1913 or 1914. They were appointed by executive orders and 
we gave them a large number of functions and we found they could not 
perform those functions without certain powers. 

Q. —What is the difficulty ? 

A. —There is the provision by which they could ask all the people to 
come and work one day a week. 

Q. —At what ? 

A.—At the village and keep it clean, and .that is the thing they could 
not do. 

Q. —Why have you suspended this ? 

A. —We have suspended it under the District Board Regulations. 

Q -—Is it because somebody has refused to give them information ? 

A. —They were not on a statutory basis. 

Q -—I want to know if there was any enforcement of that order in 
1914 and whether there, was reason for the Act being suspended. 

A .—A e found it would be effective if it were given statutory powers, 
so that this could be forced upon them as a function. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q.— -And did you find that this informa¬ 
tion was given willingly ’! 

A.—Wo wanted them linked up with the district boards. We want 
the district boards to give all this information. Unless w r e have a law, 
we cannot bring them under the district boards. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —-My question related to the suspension of the func¬ 
tions. Whv was it found necessary to stop it three or four years ago ? 

A.—There are two main reasons. 

Professor Bur net t-Hurst.—Q.—\V an there not a change in the 
administration three or four years ago ? 

A.—There have been several changes. 

Chairman.—Q— The main point is that you consider the village 
official would be able to form the committee, and would be able to carry 
out this survey intelligently. 

A.—Yes. 


Q‘~~y ° u say here ‘ Tt is desirable to carry on immediately a census 
of production as at present we have no accurate information regarding 
e state of industries as a whole though we have such information in 
regard to minor points. ... yi . What makes you think so ? 


A. So far as agricultural production is concerned 
accuracy is not possible. The most important kinds of 
m anj particular area are more or less well-knowm. 


mathematical 
crops produced 
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Q .—Various witnesses told us it was possible 1 

.1.—There are two ways of doing the thing. There was the old idea 
of rough approximation which was good for the purpose. There is another 
idea in America and other countries which requires minute enquiry in 
a scientific way. Bo far as that scientific way is concerned. 1 agree with 
those people. We have not the money, but we know roughly what is the 
total agricultural production for an area. 

Q .—You say here “ it is true that the results disclosed by such a 
census may furnish materials for very alarming conclusions.... ”. What 
makes you think it is so ? 

A. —An economic survey is not very necessary. 

Q .—But do you think it will be useful ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—(km you describe what is the origin of the economic survey which 
you started in your Slate and the lines on which you propose to proceed ? 

. A .—There had been a decline of the population due to malaria, etc., 
in certain districts where the rainfall is heavy—the most valuable part of 
Mysore. So we wanted to get accurate information of the various causes 
to which state of affairs was due. 

Q .—What area is being surveyed now ? Arc you doing it by intensive 
study ? 

A. —The information is being classified under certain heads. Typical 
villages are selected for that. For instance, family budgets and indebted¬ 
ness ; and for that very minute enquiries are made and at the same time 
a minute enquiry is made in the taluks. Then in regard vo families also, 
we go into details. Wo have specified the information to be collected in 
regard to these. 

Q .—And you check one with the other ? 

A. —A report will be issued for the whole area or taluk. 

().—How many taluks have you ? 

A.—Wo have about seven. These are. of course, my personal views. 
I am not committing my Government. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—We understand that. You come from an Indian 
State and we want your personal views. We do not want you to represent 
your Government. You say that you arrange for taking production of 
industries, agriculture, mining and forests. About agriculture, you told 
ns that you considered the estimates made by the village committees to 
be more reliable than those prepared by your agency '! 

A. —T did not say that in that form. They have more interest in the 
matter. 

Q .—Ho they actually turn out to be correct ? 1 am questioning that 

because I hafe a certain amount of personal experience in this matter and 
my experience is somewhat different. I have no experience of the villagers 
in your State but my idea is that there are few people in a village who can 
tell you what is the area they own. Most of them do not even know on 
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how much land they have sown a particular crop. They only know roughly 
how much grain the}' have collected. 

d.—They may not he able to tell you by the acreage. They know a 
pair of bullocks plough a certain area. 

(J .-—The method is that a pair of bullocks plough a certain area, and 
that gives a certain amount of grain. They have a standard and they 
work out the production per plough instead Oit’ per area as we do. So 
their area is worked out on the out-turn ? 

A .—They have personal experience, whereas the Shanboy do if by 
guess work. 

Q. —Does not the Shun boy have tin 1 experience-—the man who, from 
generation to generation, has been in the village.. 

A. —I do not think so. except where there is a famine or whenever 
they want to get remission. They do not take the same amount of care as 
they do when there is distress, when they know that the entries made 
by them are likely to be called into question. 

Q .—Does not somebody check their work 

A. —Tt. is on the basis of that. 

Q. .Does not a superior revenue officer check it ? 

A.— It is a rough check. They do check certain numbers of statistics 
but it is not possible to check every village. 

Q .—What supervising agency do you have .’ 

A. —The same as in British India. We have a Revenue Inspector and 
the Revenue Collector. 

Q .—The Revenue Inspector has to cheek a very largo proportion of 
the work of the Shanhoyx. Is it possible ! 

A. -We do not give him more than is possible for him to do. 

Q.— T should like to know as regards the industries how you would 
collect the statistics. 

A. -We classify them. First--1 here are tin; large industries in which 
large capita) is invested. Then there arc the other industries which come 
under the Factories Regulations. We have statistical information of all 
the industries which employ over ten persons. That is the second class. 
Then we have the cottage and minor industries carried out by individuals 
As regains the other industries, we have a form which we send to them in 
which to give information—usually joint-stock companies--as to the total 
cost of the out-turn and we ask them to state the cost of the r%w materials 
and the amount- paid,as wages ; and they have no difficulty in providing 
the figures. 

0-- And the other classes ! 

d. -We send the form. The thing is this. The moment you ask a 
merchant for any information, lie does not know the nurp<*>e for which 
you want it If you fell him it is for certain statistical purposes, and if 
he has sufficient confidence in the Government he gives the information. 

-TIow do you know you have that confidence ? 
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*1.—Because we get the information. 

Q .—Who gets the information ? 

A. —We have a man, the Superintendent of Factories. 

—The statistics of the factories are not large ? 

A.—No, there are very few and he goes round and collects the informa¬ 
tion. 

Q. —Have they any hesitation in giving you the correct capital ? 

A .-—They give a figure. 

Q .—Whatever figure they give you take ? 

A. —We want them to feel that we do not want any information that 
they are not desirous of giving. We want them to feel that any figure 
they supply us with is for their own benefit. 

Q. —I want to ask you if you have experienced any hesitation on the 
part of any small factory to state its capital. 

.4.—So far, 1 have been able to get the information. 

Q .—Would you advise that in obtaining legislation we should make 
any exception 1 

A .—1 think it is desirable. Tn that case they would give the informa¬ 
tion very readily. 

Q .—What would you except ! 

A.—The point I see is ihe total capital invested. 

Q .—If they do not give that information ? 

A. —You need not insist upon it. 

(}.—Are there any other points you would except ? 

A.—Wages and cost of production. So far as our census of product¬ 
ion is concerned what is really important is that there is such a thing 
as the average income which is purely theoretical. It is very difficult to 
calculate. But in order to get an idea of the total production it is very 
necessary for us to know it. 

Qr —You have no difficulty in getting that and the total raw material ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—What about cottage industries ? 

A.—There ar? two in Mysore. Weaving is done in sever**! places 
but even then, in regard to weaving, there are certain villages in which 
the weavers are all congregated. They are always to be found in large 
numbers. 

Q .—T want to know how you obtain your figures for production ? 

A.—We have a textile staff and one of the duties of the textile people 
is to collect the information. Our point is that the simpler the informa¬ 
tion. the easier it is obtained. The total number of hand-looms we can get, 
and the total production, too. 

Q .—Ho you ascertain the raw materials used ? 

A.—The raw materials can be easily got in a place like Mysore 
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Q .—You collect the total production and the number of looms and 
also the number of workers ? 

A. —Yes. That does not matter because once you have your census 
figures ir is all right. New classes do not take to weaving us an occupation. 

().—But voting men grow up and the old men die. 

A. —We know the number of looms for a village, and the number of 
people employed. 

().-—You do not collect statistics as to the actual number of workers ? 

.1.—We do. 

().—You obtain the figures for workers, looms and total production ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—And what about the other industries ? 

A .—We have the lacquer industry. Th'at is at a place called 
Chanapal. Wo have the number of men employed in this industry. 

Q .—What sort of information do you collect ? 

A. —The number of workers and production. 

<J .—How do you collect it ? 

A, —We have a District Economic Superintendent who collects the 
data. 

(}.—Has he any staff under him ? 

A.—Ilt> had some clerks and he was supposed to keep in touch with 
the local revenue agents and get this informal ion. 

Q .—And did he obtain it through the revenue agents ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q —'So he was really to collect and compile this information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q -—The real collecting agent was the revenue agent ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q- Do you think the revenue agent can collect all the information 
as regards the cottage industries ? 

A. It. all depends upon the importance the revenue agent attaches 
to this tiding. 

Q- f want to ask you about your actual experience. • 1 want to know 
whether any information is collected or not. 

A . As I told you, the number of such industries is very small in 
Mysore, and so there is not much difficulty in getting this information 
from lliese people. 

Chairman. Q .—What is the number of people engaged >n cottage 
industries in the .State ! • 

A .—The most important are weaving and silk reeling. Weaving is 
a big industry in the State. The others are lacquer work aiid sandal-wood 
carving, basket making and so on. 
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Q .—Have you much fish ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Are there rivers '! 

A.—So far as fish is concerned, the fish in certain streams is caught 
by certain people but the tank fishing is sold by auction, and so wo have 
some rough information as to what they get. 

Q .—Have you ever worked out the production of fish ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Have you worked out the production of the forests ? 

• A. —Yes. 

Q .—Including the fuel cut down and used ? 

A .—We have a system. Either in State or district forests no one 
can take anything without a permit except in private lands. Of what¬ 
ever comes from Government lands we have statistics. 

Mr. Kind. — Q .—Have peasant- proprietors any right to take fuel ? 

A. —No. They can get it in the districts. 

Q .—What ' So many trees ! 1 

A. —No, so many curt loads. A man pays a fee of 4 annas a cart bytd 
and he is entitled to go to the district forest and take a cart load for that. 

Q .—Have you any private forests ? 

A. —No. There are very small village forests. 

Chairman.—Q .—Have you any other forest production .’ 

A .—We have very important forest products ; for instance, one of 
the biggest is from the cassia aurieulaia. 

Q .—Have you ever tried to lake stock of the pastoral products ? 

A.—It is very difficult. In the villages for example, milk is not an 
article of value. 

Mr. Raid. — Q .—It is an article of food ? 

A—If you make an allowance for every article made in the village 
you are going to give the villager a much bigger family budget'. You 
must take into consideration things used habitually. 

Q —Does he not use milk habitually .’ 

A.—No, nothin the bulk of the villages. 

Q .—Then is it a luxury 1 

A. —It is not a luxury. He takes it when he wants it. Otherwise 
he sells it in the town. 

Q .—‘Then that is production. 

A.—Yes. Then you must get the figure for the town. Your octroi 
or something else would give you the figures. 

Q —Of what have you been taking stock ? 

A.—Of the other pastoral products such as the chief ones like goats 
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hides and skins. For hides and skins we have fairly good figures because 
they all come to be tanned in Bangalore. 

Q .— I suppose the local moor.his tan their own 1 

A .—Very little. Not even 5 per cent. The-bulk is tanned and ex¬ 
ported from here. In regard to meat, the villager takes it occasionally 
as an article of luxury. When he has some religious ceremony he kills 
a goat and has a feast ; or during a marriage. You cannot take it as the 
average income. 

Q. —It is production. 

A. —You get it under horned animals. What value have horned 
animals except as skins and meat ? Therefore you have not to have 
separate figures as to meat because they are included under “ Horned 
animals ”, 

Q .—And a horned animal’s skin is valuable when it dies. 

A .—A skin does not count as of value until it is purchased for tanning. 
In Mysore it is not so. 

Q .—You say the skin enters into the price of the animal ? 

A.—The skin has a certain yplue. The skin is taken to Europe and 
tanned there. 

* Q .—That is production ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Except when animals are bought for slaughter, the skirt is not 
of value. The animal is valuable for the work you can get out of it ? 

A .—The carcase is not valueless. 

Q. —In some places it is valueless ? It is given to the mochi. 

A .—It is a perquisite of a certain class who take it away and sell the 
skin and bones. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You said that the shanbogs returns 
are guess work, and it is physically impossible for a revenue officer to 
inspect all these returns and to check them. Is that not what you said 1 

A. —-Yes. 

Q■ —Well, returns of that nature are submitted to the Government 
of India and published in their “ Estimates of Area and Yield for the 
Principal Crops ”, Those returns are unreliable as tfiey are based on 
guess-wd*k ? 

A. —Yes, so far as the total area cultivated is concerned, that is the 

case. 

Q- When you refer to the unreliable data of certain provinces in 
India, you mean that the statistics are guess-work 1 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You are now confined to Mysore ? 

A. Yes. I don t want to draw a worse picture of the other countries. 
The views of the British officials are the same as mine—except as to area. 
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the figures are not very reliable. The Taxation Committee rightly gives 
the same opinion. 

Professor Burned-llurst. — Q .—How many districts are there in 
Mysore ? 

A. —Eight. 

Q .—Now you say “ Having regard In the low standard of income 
a regular income census is not feasible, but i do not see why the existing 
method, viz., determining the agricultural output, the output from 
manufactures and minerals and deducting therefrom such charges as cost 
of materials including seed manure in the case of agricultural produce, 
amounts invested in tliej purchase of machinery, etc., and also such por¬ 
tions of the income as have to be paid abroad should not yield sufficiently 
accurate figures for all the purposes for which such information is 
required.” Ts that so ? 

A .—Not with mathematical accuracy. That is roughly accurate. 

(}.—You mentioned that existing materials are sufficient : In view 
of that do you think it is necessary to go to the expense of carrying out 
a detailed investigation ? 

A .—My point is this. We can make certain calculations upon the 
existing figures and these figures are not based on such detailed information 
as would be desirable. If it was Government that wanted to say authori¬ 
tatively that the average income of the people was so much ; for ordinary 
purposes, for lecturing purposes in colleges, an enquiry is not necessary. 

Q .—You say that for lecturing purposes it is not necessary to state 
the. truth ? 

A. —No. The object of this economic enquiry is to find out exactly 
what is the economic condition of the people. Well, the economic con¬ 
dition of the people cannot always be judged from such figures based upon 
a very large area. My own opinion is that areas vary very much even 
in characteristics in these figures. Therefore, an economic enquiry should 
be an intensive enquiry which would lead to much more, accurate figures. 

()■ —Therefore, you would carry out an enquiry which gives you 
accurate figures rather than an enquiry which gives you unreliable figures? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Most of the details which appear in the estimate which you have 
made are published in some form or other by the Government of India. 
For instance, thefe are the statistics of education, occupation. e*c., which 
are published quinquennially, and even annually. 

A. —Our idea was that each village ought to know what are the most 
vital matters bearing on its economic life. 

Q ■—Mon state that the number of literates in your villages—the 
number of literates in any district—is not greater than six per cent. ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Do you think that thej 94 per cent, who are illiterate would take 
®tny interest in these figures which they cannot even read '? 1 

A —But the six per cent. can. 

I.9IEEG 



Q. —That is quite true, but even that to an illiterate person has very 
little significance. 

A, —But it is really the six per cent, who can and do instruct the 
people of the villages. 

Q. —So your idea is to compile these figures to inform the six per 
cent. , 

A. —What we want is that in each village the people should take an 
interest in all matters pertaining to their own welfare. They ought to 
know what is the state of education. 

Q ■—Do they not know that when they live in the village ? 

A. —if they live under certain conditions too long and become too 
familiar with them, they do not apply their minds to it. If you tell them 
sometimes that education in the village is bad, they are likely to wake up 
and take an interest. 

Q -—You expect your 94 per cent, of illiterates to think in the same 
way as educated persons ? 

A .—The uneducated will find that they are not educated and they will 
realize the value of education. 

(). Surely the most important thing is to extend your facilities for 
education. 

A- -They are fitted for the purpose of achieving one thing and that 
is to make the village people take an interest in their economic well-being. 

Q.~— It seems to me that the bulk of the information you have supplied 
has already been published by the Government of India'say, for example, 
the statistics of occupations. 

A. —Buf take the cattle reports or anything else. They are all classed. 
It is not want of figures, but it is the method of using them. Except for 
certain Government purposes official figures are not utilised just now. 
What I would like to see is every public man studying these figures. They 
ought .to be available. 

Q -—You mean the utilization of them in the form of an India Year 
Book, not only for India as a whole, but also for the districts and pro¬ 
vinces—district and provincial gazetteers ? 

A. Yes—a Hand-book which gives information of all the taluks. 

Q- You have no record of the production of large industrial establish¬ 
ments. You do not at present compile any ? 

A. —We do. 

, h J.~ Do f/hat give “ the numbers employed” and “the names of 
the different factories ? 

A.-—Yes. In addition to that, we have the capital investment. 

Q .—Since when ? 

A -—We have all the materials ready. 

Q- The information has not been published vet ? 

A.~No. 
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Q. —You have not carried out a census of wages ? 

.1.—No ; and we give the reason. There is a growing tendency in 
Mysore for a very close approximation of the wages in all places. For 
example, the agriculturist used to be paid by a certain custom. He used 
to get a certain amount of food. As a result of improved communica¬ 
tions, labour has become more mobile and they go to towns and other 
places. So far as Mysore is concerned, wages are coming more and more 
to the same level. So 1 do not think there is any necessity for a detailed 
census. 

Q. —Do you publish statements of wages'? 

-1.—Yes. The wages of skilled and unskilled labour. We give the 
number of persons employed in the cotton mills, and so on, and they are 
classified. 

Q.— Do you know the number of persons drawing Its. In, 1C, 17, etc., 
a month ? 

A .-—We have not taken that for the reason that, we have not many 
industries. We know the large industries and we can get the information 
in the list. There is no), the same difference in wages in Mysore as would 
be found in large presidency towns. 

Q .—Mysore is exceptional in some ways. You have your cottage 
industries concentrated. Yon have comparatively few large-scale indus¬ 
tries and the wages paid do not vary considerably. 

M.--In Madras, the conditions are almost identical. 

Q -—Do you say that, in Madras rales of wages do not vary ? 

A .—Except in the large towns. In the other places it is a close 
approximation. 

Q. —To what would you attribute that ? 

A. —In Mysore, they go to the coffee estates and tea plantations. 
They do not go to the villages. There is a certain amount of conserva¬ 
tism. 

Q -—Do you regard the people of Madras more conservative than the 
people of Mysore ? 

A —I have no detailed knowledge of Madras. 

Q- 1 note you state that the village improvement committee cannot 
make returns of a scientific and very accurate nature. 

-1.—I can say that. I myself would not be able to do it. 

Q -—You stated that certain detailed and intensive studies have been 
made. 

A .—Are being made. It is intended to publish them. 

0 •—What information regarding the villages are you collecting In 
those detailed surveys ? 

A ..—About production, occupation, indebtedness, social customs— 
everything. It is going to be a very detailed thing. 
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y.—Including cost of living ? 

A.—Yes, and wealth. 

Q .—You arc collecting information on all those subjects ? 

A.—Yes, for typical villages. 

Q. —Why not every village ? 

A .—The cost and the time required would be large, and to collect all 
the information in a detailed enquiry in each village would take a 
fortnight. 

Q. —Is not a fortnight a very short time .' Tf you wish to ascertain 
a man’s economic condition should you not study it over a longer period 1 

A. —You want two or three years. 

Q. —Is not one year long enough to make, an agricultural survey ’! 

A. —No, you cannot say that because according to the vicissitudes of 
life one year is not quite enough. 

Q -—You are of opinion that two or three years would be required 
for making an intensive study .’ 

A.—Yes. 


Q- You say it is best to obtain the facts relating to the economic con¬ 
dition of the people on a small scale rather than make a wide enquiry and 
obtain miscellaneous information of varying degrees of accuracy V * 

A.—Yes. 

Q' Hoes your department give linancial assistance to industries ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q' ^ '*ot that the reason why you secure the information more 
readily ? 

A.—The people who gave me information have not received assistance. 

Q .—1 am referring to large industries. 

A.—Out of the 500 people T mentioned, not more than 30 have received 
any assistance. I said there were 500 employers of more than five persons 
in the State. I said that of these not more than 30 had received assistance. 
Ihe people should have sufficient confidence in the Department of Indus¬ 
tries, otherwise there is no object in maintaining a department of that 
sort. 

Q. -Do you think they will give you information in a Census of Pro¬ 
duction under all the heads mentioned in Question 36 ? 

A.—T can only speak of Mysore. 


,, .Throughout your statement your remarks have been confined to 
Mysore \\ ell, what about Mysore ! You suggest that what is collected 
in British India should he extended to the Indian States ? 

niM ,i , T, T . h " t ' ve , do all ' eat1 - v - Yo » have-, in British India, information 
under all the heads mentioned in Question d(». 

Chairman — That is not usually given. People object to it ? 

buildhms C '" ,OT Bwnett-Hurst.— Q .~Have you the values of land and 
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A .—Roughly. 

Q. —You publish them f 

A .—It does not affect a man to publish them for the whole State. 

Q. —Then why do you not publish them for the whole State ? 

A .-—We have just made an at tern pt to collect the information. For¬ 
merly we had the large establishment of the Government of India. 

Q. —Do you find that employers in Mysore give you information 
regarding the value of land, machinery and plant ? How do they value 
such things ! 

A. —We accept all the figures they give. Even in large industrial 
concerns, the value of the machinery and all that is more or less a hypo¬ 
thetical figure. 

Q .—is it not a very important figure when you wish to ascertain the 
net production ? 

A. —Yes. It is a complicated system. 

Q. —Your opinion is that it is better to obtain statistics of production 
rather than carry out a Census of Production ? For statistics of pro¬ 
duction, you would merely require information about the goods produced 
the numbers of employees, etc. Huch returns will give the production 
of an industry. But in a Census of Production employers may give you 
figures, but they may not be correct ? 

A .—That is the reason why we have not introduced the Census of 
Production. We wanted to do it but we thought there are difficulties in 
the way, and we found it was better for our purposes to have statistics 
of the total production. 

Chairman. — Q. —These difficulties are magnified when they concern 
industries in India 1 

A .—There are many difficulties, and probably the people who would 
oppose it most are the very large industries. So far they have been willing 
to co-operate, but it is the small man, as we found in the wage census of 
Madras, -who is not willing to give the information. The bigger firms 
gave information which was published by the Government of India. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst .— Q. —In compiling these village statistics 
do you go to each and every village ? 

A. —We grorqp them. 

Q .—And place them under a village committee ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You have suggested that the existing materials are, in your opinion, 
sufficient ? If you scan through the questionnaire, you will find that there 
are many subjects for which at present there are no statistics, for example, 
fish production. 

A. —I am talking of Mysore, where fish is of minor importance. 

Q —We are dealing with India here. If you scan through the ques¬ 
tionnaire you will find that for many industries no figures of production 
are available ? 
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A. —It is in large cities like Bangalore. I would not attach much 
importance to fish consumed by the people in the villages. Fishing is 
not a regular occupation. They may go out one day and catch fish. The 
regular class of fishing people live near the sea and in the villages there 
are no professional fishing classes and then it is not an important subject 
of earning as it is in places where there are no professional people. 

Q. —People in Bihar and Orissa, and to a less extent in Bengal, have 
emphasised the importance of fisheries in those provinces, so that at any 
rate in regard to those provinces it is a matter of considerable importance. 

A. —That is true. You have mentioned that if a man cuts a few 
pieces of wood, it is income. In that way, anything could be added to his 
income. The point I want to emphasise is this : there are many things 
which according to present rural economy do not constitute part of a 
man’s earnings in the sense that he employs his energy and sometimes 
his leisure for the purpose, and I would not include them in a systematic 
economic enquiry. 

Q. —If you are going to draw a comparison between the people of 
this country with those of other countries, are you not going to take into 
account the fact that in one country a man has to purchase a commodity 
and in another country he does not ? 

A. —What is the good of that ? 

Q -—Would you compare the condition of Indians with that of people 
in other countries by means of figures of income ? 

A. —It is a standard so different. Now, an agricultural person in 
India with an income of Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 a month might have in his own 
way as much enjoyment and happiness as a man in a Western country 
on ten times that amount. What we have to see in India is whether the 
standard is sufficient to get him the necessities of life and, at the same 
time, if it would give him sufficient comforts of life according to his own 
ideas and not according to those of England and America. You cannot 
expect an Indian farmer to have a motor ear. Things like fish, which the 
ordinary villager gets, I would not take. 

Q .—The enquiry covers all classes. It would be more difficult when 
you deal with a middle class person like the chetty. Would he reveal 
his wealth f 

A. —Not.likely. If I went out to shoot some birds, I may shoot fifty 
and they may be worth Rs. 50 to me but they are not valued at Rs. 50 
in the village. 

Q.—You would treat them as free gifts of nature ? 

A- I would not take, them into account for statistical purposes. 

. Q- ^ re you opposed to using a figure of money value for one country 
against that of another ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q■ ^ re you in favour of ascertaining the economic condition of im¬ 
portant tracts ? 

A.- —Yes. 

Q— How would you ascertain fruit production ? I take it that fruit 
is an important commodity in South India. 
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A. —-Fruit is probably of greater importance in Mysore than elsewhere 
because there is much fruit grown there. 

Q .—How are you going to ascertain the production ? 

A .—So far as the statistical figures compiled by the Government of 
India are concerned, fruit consists of many things which would not be so 
classified in other countries ; for instance—eocoanuts, 

Q .—Would you classify that by itself 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Have you ascertained the fruit production of villages 1 

A. —For instance, plantains are grown v,.ry largely. It comes under 
“ garden crops So it already comes in to the statistics of production. 
Now the mango is also included as a garden crop ; and limes and oranges 
which are grown in the hill regions. Tf you exclude mangoes and limes, 
the rest is not of much importance, and already comes under some category. 

Q. —It is desirable for statistical purposes. 

A.- —There arc certain heads under which it comes. It might be 
under-estimated, and it might be over-estimated, but our attention is not 
focussed on that. 

Q .—It forms part of income as generally calculated, and bears very 
little relation to the total material production ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.—You suggest that fish statistics should be collected from the 
auction sales ? 

A. —That is, so far as we are concerned it would not be difficult to do. 

Q. —You refer to tank fish, not river fish. But would such figures 
of tank fish bear much relation to the total value ? 

A .—I told you the total value which it has in the case of the people. 
They do not get anything from it as a profession. It is quite a different 
thing from what they earn regularly. 

Q. —What about a man who purchases the right' to fish ? 

A .—Tie makes a bit of an income. It does not pay a man to come 
from outside and buy the fish. 

Q .—But the price he pays at the auction bears little relation to the 
returns of his sales ? 

A- —Yes. What lie does is this : He sells it again to these villagers 
at a little profit. 

Q -—At a considerable profit in a good many cases ? 

4.—Because he is dependent on these people. There are certain 
factors which operate to reduce the value of the fish. You cannot trans¬ 
port fish long distances. It has to be sold in the villages and bought by 
the people of the village, with the result that the value is not the same 
as it would be for example, in a presidency town, where it is to be 
packed in ice and taken long distances. 

Q. —Nevertheless, the total value of fish sold would be greater than 
the auction figure. 
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A. —Yes it would he, hilt, the point T want to make is that we wore not 
justified in putting the market value on these. For instance a man gels 
fish. He gets a meal wholly out of the fish. The value of that fish to him 
would not be taken as the value of one meal. 

Q .—Take the ease of a man in a village as compared with the man in 
a town. The man in the village may have certain facilities for procuring 
food at a cost of labour and without the expenditure of money ! 

A--Yes. 

Q. —As compared with the townsman he has not to pay for these 
articles. If you wish to make any comparison between the man in the 
village and the man in the town, would you not have 1o take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that people in the village have access to things which 
we may term the free gifts of nature ; or they have certain privileges and 
facilities as compared with the people in towns .’ 

A.--What is the basis on which yon will fix the value ? That is my 
difficulty. You cannot take, the rate prevailing in the town. It will he 
very difficult for you to fix any value on the lisli. ft is not supplied by a 
professional class of people. 

Q — I would value it at the rate at which it is sold in the village. 

A.—-Tt is not to be had every day, 

Q— -But. when it can he procured ? 

A.—Iiow are you going to make it up ? 

Q— -Well, these are some of the difficulties which have to he faced in 
an intensive study. 

A.—So far as the village population is concerned, unless they live 
near the sea or the river, l do not think our statistics would be very 
valuable. 

Chairman—Q.— What proportion does the supply of fish in Mysore 
bear to the fish supply of the whole of India .’ 

A.—-Very little. 

Q -What percentage ; one or one and a half, or decimal one per 
cent. •? 

A.—I should think a man in the village can get four or five days’ fish 
food in the year. 

Professor Burncti-11 urstQ .—T notice you gave statistics of the 
tgricultural outturn. How is the value determined ? 

A — -The value of the production. 

Q— -Where ? 

A.—-At the spot. 

Q. —Not at the market ? 

A.—No. 

Q. And the figures of agricultural products are those of the quan¬ 
tities ? 

A.—They are more accurate. 

Q -—You would not state any figure for value at all ? 

A.—No. 
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Mr, 0. HAYAVADANA BAO, B.A., B.L., Editor, Mysore Economic 

Journal ” Bangalore. 


Written statement. 

Question 1 of the. Questionnaire.—Economic condition of the people. 

I would add the following heads under which information should 
be collected :— 

7. Dissemination of Education :— 

Dissemination of Education increases productive capacity. Ignor¬ 
ant tribes have perished where the natural resources have 
been found to be the richest. The gains of civilization 
are measured not by things produced but by the knowledge 
of how to produce them. Knowledge is power. As our 
fund of. knowledge increases, our control over nature be¬ 
comes more effective. Through education, this knowledge 
and. the -means of applying it become common property. 
The productive capacity of the country is increased by the 
dissemination of knowledge precisely as though the soil 
were made more fertile or the mines richer. How far 
education has permeated the people should be carefully set 
down. 

8. Famines .— 

Recurring calamities or the dread of recurring calamities paralyze 
incentive. Effeet of recurring famines on the condition of 
the people should be studied. 

9. Capacity for Organization .— 

There is no greater element in productive capacity than the power 
of organization. How far people are fitted for organizing 
themselves should be noted. 

10. History of the people and the part of the country they have 

inhabited.— 

A part of the country that has been ravaged by armies again and 
and again takes a lor,/ time to recover. In studying the 
economic condition of a people their past history and of the 
country they have inhabited should be studied. 

Question 3.—Classification of occupations. 

I am for adopting a slightly modified scheme. Sir Edward’s Gait’s 
Scheme is based on Dr. J. Bertillon’s and is well understood. But it is 
obviously open to criticism and susceptible of improvement. At the 
1921 Indian Census, a slightly modified scheme was adopted. (See Vol. 
I, Part 1, Report, page 237). Subject to certain suggestlbns referred to 
below, the sub-division of occupations suggested in Appendix A would 
do. It should be distinctly understood that the Sub-Divisions of the 
orders into groups should be carried out with reference to local condi- 
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tions. An actual worker should be classified according to his principal 
occupation and a dependant by the principal occupation of the actual 
worker supporting him. Care should be taken to see that the same 
person is not counted twice for purposes of grouping. In each sub-class, 
the percentages of workers and dependants should be separately shown. 

Question 3.—Collection of Economic Data. 

The two classifications named are good in their own way. A classi¬ 
fication that would aim at combining the best points in these two schemes, 
would I think suit the work letter. The advantages to be secured from 
following a certain classification based on administrative divisions can¬ 
not be discarded. From this point of view the Datta scheme is valuable. 
But the stress laid on the grouping of like economic areas in the Gait 
Scheme is equally important. However, like economic areas are only 
so to a limited extent. Sir Edward Gait’s classification lacks precision— 
it will be found far too generalized for the actual inquirer. 


Question 4.—Dominion Standards. 

There ought not to be any difficulty in, or objection to, following the 
standards of the Dominions and European countries for collection of 
statistical data relating to the welfare of the people of 
British India. On the other hand, uniformity would be secured by 
following them and for purposes of comparative study, the collection of 
statistics on such a plan would prove invaluable. 

Question 5 .—The returns referred to are reliable only to a limited 
extent. 

Questions 6 to 8 .—The machinery is admittedly defective. It would 
be profitable to employ a suitable extra agency to collect the information 
required for minor crops. 

A trained staff should be employed for this work. The staff should 
be trained at a Central Institution and appointed. This staff can m 
the first instance be carved out of existing hands, who may be sent over 
in batches for training. Statistical training should be made a sine quo 
non for employment in this branch of the public service. This staff will 
in the long run be found both efficient and cheap. 

Question .9.—Fairly reliable. But it can be made more reliable by 
the creation of a statistical branch in every District and Taluk Centre 
and in the municipalities. The registration of cattle and other live-stock 
may enable these offices to automatically check their registers and keep 
them up-to-date. In the central statistical office of the Province or State, 
these may be collated by a capable staff. The staff should be given 
proper training. 

Question 10 .—Regular statistics relating to the pastoral products 
mentioned in this question would prove valuable from a trade and commer¬ 
cial point of view. 

Question 12 .—Statistics on these heads can be regularly gathered in 
the districts by means of the trained staff mentioned in answers to ques¬ 
tions 6 to 8 arid 9 above. Statistics relating to (a) to (/) eau be secured 
automatically in cities if each supplier is required by Municipal Bye-laws 
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to register as a dairyman. The staff would collect the necessary figures 
from time to time. Similarly, registration may enable the collection of 
figures for items (</) to (»). Honey, bees wax (j and A) can be arranged 
for through the agency of the Forest Department, who could, through their 
staff, collect the requisite data. 

Quest ion 11. —l>y the more extended use of the Permit System—The 
amount annually exploited under each head “ Timber ” and “ Fuel ” 
may be. set down under :— 

(1) Free or Nominal—to farmers. 

(2) Commercial sale— 

(«) Direct. 

( b ) I»y auctions. 

(«'{) Railway supplies.— 

For tics, sleepers, etc.. 

Some such classification is necessary to know the quantities used by 
cultivators for their own purposes and how many persons or corporations 
have obi h died diret'tiv'Vrooi tlie Forest Department, both “ Timber” and 
“ Fnt'i. ’ ■ ; 

The Permit System .should enable the Department to classify ex¬ 
ploitation as above and also automatically figure out the value. 

| S'.I?,- The questionnaire does not refer to ‘‘Grazing” under 
Forestry.” Statistics as to grazing permits issued would be valuable. 
Their statistics should show annually the total head of cattle grazed— 
(«) cattle ; and (li) horses ; (<•) sheep and goats. Milch cows and work 
animals grazed free of charge should be shown. Also the number of 
head of stock crossing the forest, feeding en route, also free of charge. 
The number of animals annually sustained in proportion to the area 
of the forests should be stated, so that comparative figures may be 
worked as the years pass by. The number of persons possessing graz¬ 
ing privileges should be stated. This should show the use made of 
foresls for this purpose fijom year to year. Some attempt should be 
made to trace the effect of forest grazing on (a) stock industry, (ID 
increased supplies of meat, etc., and (<*•) increased supplies of milk, etc. 
The effect of public control of forests would be rendered plain and 
demonstrate how far such control tends to serve social and economic 
ends. Figures for these purposes could be easily supplied through the 
agency of the Forest Department.] 

Question 22. —The person mining, whether an individual or a company, 
private or public, should statutorily be required to make an annual 
return of quantity awl value of output in respect of each mineral exploited 
under li is or its agency. There can be no objection to this, as most com¬ 
panies are interested in publishing correct returns from their mines. 

Question 22. —Yes—it would be more satisfactory if this were done, 
including value of output of every mineral exploited. 

Question 24. —There would be nothing wrong in collecting data regard¬ 
ing “ value of machinery ”, Most people would give it, if required to do 
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Question 25. —A legislati ve measure would secure the requisite returns 
in the case mentioned. It would be good to get information about mines 
and quarries less than 20 feet in depth. Deep mining is rare especially 
as to quarries in certain areas and within 20 feet much exploitation is 
actually going on. If data of this exploitation is not collected, the returns 
would be rendered, partially at least inaccurate arid incomplete. In the 
absence of legislative sanction, the securing of the return required might 
prove impossible. 

Industrial and large establishments. 

There is, so far as can be made out, no single publication of a com¬ 
prehensive character on the subject giving in one conspectus all the re¬ 
quired figures. The figures lie scattered in publications of the following 
kind :— (a) Large Industrial Establishments in India, ( b ) Statistical 
Abstract for British India, (c) Joint Stock Companies in British India and 
in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, etc. A single publication contain¬ 
ing all the required data on this head is a great desideratum. A classified 
publication should be made available in the interests both of Government 
and the public. It may be partly modelled on the lines of, say, the 
Canadian Annual Financial Review, which, though so called, is really a 
carefully prepared precis of facts regarding all kinds of Canadian securities 
including among other things full information about Industrial concerns, 
Land and Loan Companies, Light and Power Companies, Mining Com¬ 
panies, Miscellaneous Companies, Navigation Companies, Railways, etc., 
etc. Full particulars as to production (quantity and value), called manu¬ 
facturing account, are usually given in publications of this type. Publi¬ 
cations of this nature are not strictly statistical publications but they 
indicate which way public demand lies. A publication of this sort can only 
be undertaken by a Central Statistical office fully and properly equipped. 

Question 29 .■—Compulsory legal powers would be necessary. But 
these powers should not demand anything that might legitimately be 
regarded as a trade secret. Returns should be restricted to output figures, 
quantity and value, establishment maintained, capital invested, etc., etc., 
In most cases an active use of the legislative power, though provided for. 
would be found unnecessary. But its existence would help materially in 
the collection in time of the data. Powers of a like nature now in existence 
do not create ordinarily any irritation. As people get accustomed to the 
submission of returns of this nature, they will themsalves appreciate their 
importance and give no more thought to it than they do now to what they 
furnish under the existing law. 

Questions 30 and 31. —A regular census of industrial production is 
necessary. In view of the vastness of the country, the scattered nature 
of industrial establishments and the difficulty of getting a trained staff 
for the work, it may for the present he a decennial one, provided annual 
returns are published in a consolidated form for the whole of India of 
industrial concerns working in it. The Census being a decennial one, 
should be as detailed a one as possible. It should approach the British 
model as far as may be. Mr. Marten in his Report on the Census of 
India 1921 (para. 204) refers to the difficulties involved in this work 
and bearing this in mind I would suggest the continuance in an amplified 
form the decennial Censuses conducted in 1911 and 1921, If the requisite 
forms are good, the returns are likely to be as nearly accurate as may be 
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desired. It is a- question if statistical returns from industrial concerns 
cannot be called for in a fairly detailed manner. Most establishments 
would furnish them, if suitable forms and instructions for filling them 
in are given well in advance. The maintaining of registers in due course 
of business may be rendered possible by insisting on annual returns. 
Special assistance may be given by trained officials going over the country. 
In view of the great importance of the data required, some special steps 
of this nature would not be out of place in this connection. In view of 
tile difficulties involved I would not make this Census at once a quinquen¬ 
nial one, much less an annual one. It would be equally useless to take 
a Census at longer intervals than 10 years. Provided annual returns are 
rendered possible, a regular decennial Census seems sufficient for the time 
being. 

Question 32 .—Preferably by the Imperial Statistical Organization, 
with the aid and co-operation of Local Governments and administrations 
concerned. Uniformity would be secured by this means, while friction 
would be avoided. 

Question 34 .—I would define large industrial establishments as those 
which are governed by the Indian Factories Act (No. XII of'1911) as 
amended by Act No. II of 1922. This amending Act reduces the number 
of persons employed from 49 to 20 in Section 2(b), Sub-Clause (a) and 
to 10 in Section 2(6), Sub-Clause (6) in the case of factories declared 
as such by the Local Government. (See amending Act. No. II of 1922) 

I would adhere to this definition, which seems adequate for all practical 
purposes. It will prove a convenience to have only one definition for a 
term like this—especially as it is a legislatively sanctioned one. 

Question 35 .—The classification given in “ Large Industrial Estab¬ 
lishments ” omits from its purview Mines under the Indian Mines Act, 
electrical generating and transforming stations, indigo factories, and 
factories situated on or solely connected with tea or coffee plantations. 
In this, it follows the classification legislatively adopted in the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 (Act XII of 1911), Section 3 (i), though there was 
a proviso under it enabling the Local Government. Enabling it to extend 
“ to any factory or class of factories ” wherein the requisite number of 
persons were simultaneously employed. The law. however, was altered 
by the Amending Act (II of 1922), under Section 3 of which the only 
large establishments outside the purview of the Indian Factories Act are 
mines subject to the operation of the Indian Mines Act. Thus indigo, 
coffee, and tea factories and electrical generating and transforming 
statistics come under the amended Indian Factories Act. This being so, 
it is possible that the classification adopted in “ Large Industrial Establish¬ 
ments in India ” will be altered in due course. The adoption of this 
scheme would thus enable the securing of a direct check obtained from 
the returns available under the Indian Factories Act (as amended). But 
if the classification of occupations as adopted at the Census of population 
in 1921 is eventually adopted by the Committee as per question (2) of the 
Questionnaire, it might be an advantage to adopt this classification for 
the purpose of the Census of Production. Too many classifications should, 
if possible, be avoided, if the Census work is to be rendered feasible. This 
classification would require some modification, as already suggested. See 
answer to Question (2) above. 
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Question 36 .—I would propose the following additions and altera¬ 
tions :— 

1. Name of Establishment. 

2. Location—(Full address). 

3. Name of partners, if any. 

(If Joint Stock Company, to be so stated.) 

4. Quantity of stock carried. [(/) is not sufficiently clear on this 

point]. 

5. What is the amount of actual indebtedness. 

6. Are you owners of real estate ? If so describe and in whose 

name. 

7. Amount of charges (if any) thereon. 

As regards ( g ), I would suggest that “ Wages ” and “ Salaries ” be 
separately shown in separate columns. 

I would alter (j) as follows 

What is your annual turnover ? 

Cottage Industries. 

I would add the following cottage industries under the heads indi¬ 
cated :— 

Question 37 .— 

1.—Textw.es. 

(a) Cotton Industry — 

( viii) Cotton tape. 

( d ) Other Fibres — 

Add after “ khajur bark ”, plantain. 

Add after (in). 

( iv ) Brooms. 

12. Some Minor Industries. 

Add (xvii) Scented Fire Sticks. 

( xvivi) Eating platters (from dried leaves). 

Questions 38 and 39. —It ought to be possible to collect fairly reliable 
statistics of these industries. 

In the cities, the municipal staff would prove handy. 

In the rural areas, the district administrative staff, after suitable train¬ 
ing, ought fw prove easily helpful. 

Question 40.—Wages. —There is some point in the criticism sum 
marized in this question, especially in ( e ). The leaving out of payments 
in kind in the calculation of the nominal wage vitiates the figures. Special 
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payments are also made on occasions. They should also be taken into 
account, if the norminal wage is to be made out correctly. The real problem 
in this regard is to collect the data required for fixing accurately the 
nominal wages, so that the movement of nominal and real wages in the 
country may be determinable for stated periods of time— e.g., for every 
quinquennium, decade, twenty-five years, fifty years, etc. 

Question 41. —The returns now collected can be taken as reliable only 
to a limited extent. To the knowledge of the present writer, they are 
generally on hearsay. The improvement must come in through the agency 
of trained men, who should be increasingly employed. Existing hands 
in District and Division areas should be trained, as already suggested. 

Question 42. —The Datta classification is better understood and is 
really the one in use commonly. The Bombay Labour Office classification 
is a modification in the right direction of this time-honoured classifica¬ 
tion. It seeks to distinguish between unskilled, intermediate and skilled 
labour (Vide Findlay Shir ran’ Report). With some modifications this 
latter classification ought to be universalized in India to obtain unifor¬ 
mity of returns. The Provinces should not, in my opinion, be allowed to 
deviate from the standard classification as adopted—though they might 
be encouraged to give additional figures, wherever they find it necessary in 
the interests of accuracy. 

Question 43. —Steps should be devised to ascertain the regularity of 
employment. A return of monthly earnings would be sufficient. 

Question 44. —To the daily wages. The normal way of reckoning is 
by each day in agricultural wages. So it would be best not to detach the 
extra earned from the day to which it relates. 

Question 45. —The rate of conversion should be at the rate prevailing 
at the time in the locality concerned. As little departure from it as may 
be possible should be allowed. The aggregate rate may vary from place 
to place, and it would be an advantage to know it. 

Question 46. —It would be good to classify wage returns as suggested. 

Question 47.— Some of the items are inappreciable, while others really 
add to the wage earned. It ought not to be difficult to measure these more 
important supplementals. 

Question 48 . —For rough purposes, the “ median ” is no doubt best 
suited. It is one of the great advantages of this average that it can be 
found when an exact knowledge of the characters of the more extreme 
individuals in the series is not in our possession, and even when their 
measurement is impossible ; it is enough if it can be roughly located. The 
arithmetic mean, on the other hand, is often unduly influenced by abnormal 
individuals which are not really typical of the population in which they 
appear. Obviously there is some difficulty in fixing the “ mode ” with any 
great precision by mere inspection when the individuals are arranged in 
groups, the value of the variable lying between prescribed limits for each 
group. While it is possible to get a rough approximation to its value in 
this way, it must be conceded that for a really satisfactory determination 
we require some method which makes use of the whole distribution, as 
in the determination of the ‘ ; mean ’ ’, and not merely of the portion in the 
supposed neighbourhood of the “ mode ” The chief merits of the 
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“ median ” average are, that it: is easy to pick out and is determined 
merely by its position in the distribution and its actual value is thus quite 
unaffected by abnormal individuals. The “ mode,” on the other hand, 
is not easy to determine with precision when ihe observations fall into 
groups, of difficult ranges, without filling a frequency curve to the distri¬ 
bution as a whole. It is also unaffected by abnormal individuals, and 
owes its importance to the fact that it is located in the region where the 
frequency is most dense. | It is unnecessary to go further into this matter, 
for any book (e.g., Jones’) on statistics will be found dealing fairly fully 
with it.J 

From the above it will be seen each of the two averages lias some ad¬ 
vantage ; but it will be found on closer observation that the “ mode ” and 
the frequency distribution has greater advantages. 

Question 49. —Not appreciably, so far as could be gauged. But where 
the rates varied from area to area such a return would prove valuable. 

Question 50. — It would be good to get separate returns for two harvests 
mentioned, as it would prove instructive from certain points of view. 

Question 51. —Yes, I think. Trained workers ought not to find any 
difficulty whatever in working out easily the number of hours. 

Craftsmen and Vielaue Artizans. 

I would add under both “ 1'rban ” and “ Rural ” leather workers. 

Question 5.1. —Rather difficult, 1 think. But a closer inquiry for 
grades of labour, under each head, if suitably classified, would be possible. 

Question 51. —Only to a qualified extent. They lack precision ; they 
require a wider and more comprehensive classification if better (or more 
accurate) results are desired ; and they require closer verification. 

Question 55. —Yes—precisely as indicated in tin; question. 

Question 56. —This ought not to be difficult, whether in the rural or 
urban areas. 

Question 57. —Yes. This is necessary for a very large-scale industry. 
A careful form and a little instruction and a sufficiency of check at the 
compiling office ought to enable the final figuring out of these statistics. 

Question 5d.—A trained staff and compulsion are both necessary, in 
my opinion. A legislative provision is required in the circumstances and 
ought not to prov# onerous to the establishments concerned. At — first a 
gentle mode of working the statutory powers would, of course, be neces¬ 
sary. When people get accustomed to the harmlessness of the thing, com¬ 
pulsion would not be felt as in any degree irksome. 

Question 59. —Weekly and monthly wages are prevalent in urban 
areas. The daily wage is the universal unit in rural areas. It would be' 
best, therefore, to take the “ Day ” as the unit. 

Question 60.- —Yes—I think. Otherwise comparison both as to actual 
earning capacity and the efficiency of labour would be rendered difficult. 

Question 61. —Attempts should be made to study if there is any 
periodicity in these migrations, to fix up whether such migrations leads to 
L9IEEC 
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the efficiency of the workers. In the absence of grounds for such an 
influence, the period of absence would have to be normally treated as 
absence, and the wage earned should be proportionately cut down, in 
calculating the unit figure. 

Question 62. —The question, I take it, attempts to summarize in a 
very few words Findlay Shirras ’ footnote to page 11 of “ Working Class 
Budgets— Bombay. ” If so, it may be conceded that the estimates men¬ 
tioned do not, perhaps, take all the relevant factors into consideration. 
Each estimate cannot (and need not I think) be taken as anything more 
than a convenient mode of stating the average annual income, of which, 
in the absence of more accurate figures based on a regular survey, miglii 
be deemed as nearly accurate as might be ascertained, in all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, for the purposes of comparison, etc. 

Some at least of these estimates are primarily based on the ascertained 
total value of agricultural produce. Other income, (he., non-agricultural) 
should be calculated on an intelligible basis, before we could arrive at a 
figure nearer the mark. The mode of calculating non-agricultural income 
hitherto in vogue (on the basis of distribution in proportion to their 
numbers as between agriculturists and non-agriculturists) does not appear 
to be the best one that could be thought of. A more direct mode of cal¬ 
culation has to be adopted, if greater accuracy is required. All the 
relevant data should be adverted to and statistically worked out. Dr. 
Marshall sums up “ national income ” thus and it is as good as any I 
can readily recall :—•“ The labour and capital of the country, acting on 
its natural resources, produce annually a certain net aggregate of com¬ 
modities, material and immaterial, including services of all kinds. This 
is the true net annual income or revenue of the country, or the national 
dividend ” ( Principles of Economics. 523). He adds elsewhere (Ibid. 
80) :—“ If we look chiefly at the income of a country, we must allow for 
the depreciation of the sources from which it is derived.” As Pigou ex¬ 
plains, ( Economics of Welfare. 34) Marshall’s conception is an inventory 
of all the new things that are made, accompanied, as a negative element, 
by an inventory of all the decay and demolition of old things. 

Question 63.— Yes,—an Income Census would prove useful. The 
Australian model may be adopted, with the checks mentioned. 

Question 64. —The family may be taken, provided a “ representative 
family ” of so many members can be worked out. [How many members is 
the representative family to be composed '? Pigou assumes (Ibid. 792) 
44 persons for an English family. Figures will hav to be worked out 
for India. Findlay Shirras works out 4.2 persons for an average work¬ 
ing-class family in the City of Bombay, exclusive of .6 dependants living 
outside Bombay.] 

Question 65. —Agricultural year for rent-receivers ; month for salaried 
persons ; and day for wage receivers. 

Question 66. —Different units would be necessary, with provision for 
conversion into one large unit for purposes of comparison. 

Question 67.- —No. A man need not be taken as paying wages to 
himself, and even if he did, it would not be counted as ‘‘"income ”, any 
more than the services rendered by mothers and wives gratuitously to 
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their own families could be paid for :,ud traced as “ income” to the 
family. In any ease these so-called “ free gifts ” are, in these days, really 
inappreciable and may well be omitted. 

Question 68. — 1 The computation mentioned is evidently based on 
Stamp’s “ Wealth and Taxable Capacity ” pp. 9-10. A combination of 
the “ inventory ” and “ Census ’* methods would prove useful. The 
Census should be a periodical one, to facilitate comparison. 

Question 69. —I would add the following heads to those mentioned in 
Appendix J. 

I. Private .— (xvi) Foreign Loans. 

(xvii) Sundries. 


II. Public.- — (xv) Sundries. 


Allowance will have to be made for what amounts to a mortgage enjoyed 
by British capitalists in India. Apart, from investments in India, the 
sterling debt (Rs. 3,G4 crores) amounted to nearly half the total debt 
outstanding on 31st March 1923. This really means that Great Britain 
should be credited partly with India’s wealth. (Cf. Mulhall, who credits 
the United Kingdom with most part of the wealth of Australia, because of 
the interest of British capitalists in it.). Stamp in his definition of 
“ national wealth ” seems to include this item as well. ( Vide Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity, pp. 7-8). The wealth of the inhabitants of this country 
alone should be taken into consideration. It would be useful to remember 
in this connection, the words of President ITadley, the American Economist 
who defines thus a “ Nation’s Wealth ” in his Economics * The nation’s 
wealth is to be found in the enjoyment of its members”. One set of 
economists emphasize wealth in the broad, sense of productive capacity ; 
another set speak of it in the restricted sense of things owned. Both 
aspects should be remembered and included in any computation of a 
nation’s wealth. These two aspects should neither be overlooked nor con¬ 
fused. Turner’s classification may prove useful in this connection :— 


Wealth. 


I 


Basic Wealth. 


Facilitating Wealth. 


Consumable Wealth. 


f 

{ 

S 


Natural Resources. 
Scientific knowledge. 
Organization. 

Tools. 

Money. 

Credit. 

Food. 

Shelter. 

Conveniences. 


While this classification involves some overlapping, it serves to make clear 
the concept of wealth. 

Question 70.-— Either (a) or (h). But there must be uniformity 
observed, (a) would prove more accurate than (?)), but. it would mean 
greater labour. 

Question 71. —On the basis of actual cost of materials used and labour 
employed, supervision being charged for at a definite percentage (say 10 
per cent.) of the total cost thus arrived at. 
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Question 72. —On the basis of sales registered in Registration offices. 
The rent basis would not yield accurate returns. Sale prices of adjoining 
buildings would settle the prices current in any given area in towns. 

Question 73. —Yes. Income-Tax returns are now got from every 
individual. But secrecy must be promised and insisted on. As regards 
strict maintenance of secrecy a legislative declaration in plain language 
would prove useful. When people feel confident that no other use would 
be made of the return, they would give fairly accurate returns. 

Question 74. —See answer to question 73 above. 

Question 75. —Mathematical!} 7 correct figures may be difficult to 
obtain. But fairly approximate estimates can be obtained and these may 
prove useful for comparison. If the utmost attainable accuracy is aimed 
at, it ought to suffice for practical purposes. It may be added that most 
of the statistics of this nature published elsewhere are admittedly of this 
nature. 

Question 76. —Intensive and extensive methods of study of classes and 
families in them should be adopted, both in urban and rural areas. Suit¬ 
able organization would be necessary, operating from the district centres, 
under the guidance of each provincial centre. Uniformity of treatment 
should be aimed at, to avoid personal equation. 

Question 77. —There is no other suitable alternative for the “ mass- 
unit ” system. That is the practical consideration in the way, so far as 
I can see. Another difficulty is this : can index numbers based on whole¬ 
sale prices o% commodities be said to indicate changes in the general pur¬ 
chasing power of money, seeing that the mass of the classes and communities 
make their purchases retail and not wholesale ? Whether retail prices 
follow the same course as wholesale prices would have to be observed. 
Though fluctuations in retail prices may be found 1o be less violent than irt 
wholesale prices, it will, perhaps, be found, that the changes in the general 
level over long periods for which figures may be available, are always in 
the same direction. This, however, is a point on which statistical figures 
will have to be collected. It would be best to frame index numbers for 
retail prices as well from the start. 

Question 78. — (a) and (ft.) should be judiciously combined, as large 
a number of house-to-house enquiries should be made and the result checked 
by intensive working out of the budgets of typical families. The “ Type ” 
chosen should be as representative of the largest number as may be pos¬ 
sible. 

Question 79. —A full year—according to the year he follows (Solar, 
Lunar or Muhammadan as the ease may be), in order that a full record 
of all his expenditure throughout that period may be secured. This will 
show his normal expenditure for a whole year, making allowance for the 
usual feasts, ceremonies, etc. 

Question 80. —On as large a proportion as might be found feasible 
anything less than 25 per cent, of the population of the unit would not 
yield, I suspect accurate results. 

Question 81. —They should be included, as they are considered normal 
expenditure. Drink, for instance, amongst many castes and tribes is a 
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necessity in social and religious function . Among them, standing a good 
drink is, perhaps, the sole punishment that society inflicts on delinquent 
individuals: Expenditure on “ Religious and Social Ceremonies ” must 
be included as they are normal charges which a family is expected to bear. 
So also decency requires that “ entertainments ” must be given by men 
on occasions. Allowance must be made for this kind of expenditure. 

Question 82. —Appointment of properly trained and responsible Prices 
Current Inspectors working under District Centres is a sine qua non. The 
Reports now issued—even those issued by the Chamber of Commerce— 
are of little use. The variations between the reported and current rates 
are great. 

Question 83. —There is very little in the shape of “ official records ’ 
beyond those mentioned dealing with indebtedness, so far as I can say 

Question 84.- —Individual and family—judiciously alternating as re¬ 
quired. The joint-family would be borrowing usually through its head 
and the indebtedness would stand in the name of the head, though the debt 
itself would be divisible eventually, if left unpaid at the time of family 
partition. 

Question 85. —With but a few additions, the main heads mentioned 
ought to suffice. I would suggest the addition of 

( ix ) Whether debt is contracted to pay off a previous debt. If so, 

what is its history, 

(x) Income of the borrower, individual or family and the pro¬ 

portion it bears to the debt raised or owing. 

Question 86. —Both, as the one would prove a good check on the other. 

Question 87. —The special Census mentioned in this question (Sections 
I and II) is necessary. The returns under Section 1 should be carefully 
checked and verified. Carefully drawn up forms are an absolute necessity. 
The questions put should be simple and direct. The local inquiry under 
Section II should be in trained hands where work should be subject to 
check at a Central office. 

Question 88.— Details under the heads noted would be more satisfactory 
from every point of view. 

Question 89.—' The results obtained may be checked as proposed ; 
naturally the results obtained from a special local inquiry under trained 
hands would be considered superior in value. 

Question 90.— The results of house-to-house enquiries should be hecked 
from independent information gleaned from local employers and others. 

Question 91 .—Categorical question are likely to elieij wrong answers 
from bored individuals. This is within the writer’s experience in inquiries 
of this nature extending over many years in many parts of South India. 
Even the results obtained from carefully conducted inquiries of this nature 
should be checked with the aid of results obtained from the intensive study 
of typical classes and families or individuals of classes belonging to the 
neighbourhood. The information obtained may also be verified from 
independent inquiries. The information thus sifted would prove fairly 
reliable. 
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Question 92. —The official agency mentioned in question 87 for work 
connected with Section I and a special trained agency to do the work out¬ 
lined under Section II would, I think, suffice. 

Question 93 .—Assuming that the question applies to the whole of 
British India, perhaps 3 years might prove not an overestimate. 

An estimate of cost is not possible at this stage* 

Question 94.— Yes. Periodical surveys are necessary to check progress 
and decline and to maintain the utility of the data collected. 

Question 95 .—Ten years would be too long a period at first ; quin¬ 
quennial detailed surveys would be helpful, if possible. 

Question 96. —Yes—-Less detailed information should be collected 
annually as far as possible as in the Dominions. 

Question 97. —Detailed statistics should be annually collected for the 
large industries for which returns of some kind are issued by the Statistical 
Department now. [N. B. Under this head the suggestions made are :— 
First the preliminary Census : then the less yearly Census ; and finally 
the periodical or quinquennial Census.] 

Question 98. —Yes,—such intensive studies of the subject mentioned 
are necessary between the periodical surveys. They should be left to the 
direction of Provincial statistical organization, provided uniformity in 
investigation and publication of results are secured through the Central 
(or Imperial) Department of Census and Statistics, which might have to be 
formed in connection with this work. 

Question 99. —Yes—publicity is a sine qua non. 

Question WO .—Yes—an Official Year Book of India on the Dominion 
model and on a standardized plan, suitable for India may be among the 
publications issued by the Department mentioned above. 

Question 101. —Yes—a comprehensive scheme for co-ordinating and 
centralizing statistics in British India as has been carried out in the 
Dominions is a felt necessity in India. Such a scheme should be put 
through with the least practical delay. By this means an agency 'would 
be created for disseminating correct and useful statistical data relating to 
the material and moral condition of the people. Special reports dealing 
with particular classes of people or particular areas or tracts of country 
would also be facilitated. 

Question 102. —I entirely agree in this suggestion. The organization 
would be somewhat as follows :— 

4 

(1) Central Bureau of Census and Statistics for India. 

(2) Provincial Bureau for each major province or Presidency. 

(3) District Bureau under each Provincial Bureau. 

(4) Branches or Agencies for collecting data and co-ordinating 

statistics in city, town and village. (The village is important 
and it is best to build from the bottom). 
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Question 103. —See answer to question 102 above. The village, town 
and city are the recognized units of production within the district and so 
they must be the units for compilation of all essential statistics pertaining 
to themselves. 

Question 104. —Without a legislative measure of the kind mentioned, 
work would well nigh be found impossible in many directions. In my 
opinion, a Census and Statistics Act, incorporating the above suggestions, 
is a necessity. 

Question 105. —The cost of the proposed Imperial Bureau of Census 
and Statistics should, of course, be met from the Central Revenues, and 
that of the Provincial Bureaux and the District Offices and its branches 
and agencies from the revenues of the Provincial Governments concerned. 

Question 106. — (a) 50 per cent, of the cost of the initial survey may 
be borne by the Central Revenues and 50 per cent, by the Provincial 
Revenue concerned. 

(b) Recurring charges : in the same proportion. 

Question 107. —Yes—few municipalities, I think, would object to 
defray the cost of operations within their areas. 

Question 108. —Not in the beginning, at any rate, unless compulsion 
was applied to them from the start by a suitable amendment of the Acts 
governing them. The Census Act, for instance, gives scope for compulsory 
levy of charges incurred. 

General. 

(a) The work of the Imperial Census and Statistical Bureau should 
be rendered up-to-date and quite abreast of the times. Its work should 
therefore be chalked on reasonable efficient lines. It would also be 
satisfactory if its work were carefully examined, reviewed and overhauled 
as required, periodically with the aid of special Census and Statistics 
Commission, on wtiich at least one British or foreign expert may be ap¬ 
pointed. 

(b) The work of the proposed Imperial Census and Statistical Bureau 
could not prove v holly satisfactory until and unless it got under its pur¬ 
view by suitable arrangements for the extension of its labours into the 
Indian States as well, as they form in area more than one-third of India. 
This point should not, in my opinion, be lost sight of. Most of the major 
States, perhaps, w<yuld agree to a well-considered scheme. 

(c) The affiliation of Honorary Correspondants, Societies doing 
welfare and other work, private investigators, etc., may also be considered 
and worked out. This will enable the Bureau to secure a network of 
workers all over India. Investigators of this type may be afforded re¬ 
quisite facilities for some adequate preliminary training as well, if they 
seek or require it. 

( d) The resources of the several Universities in India may also be 
utilized for the collection and interpretation of economic data. The spirit 
and enterprize of the young American Universities in the Middle West of 
America in this department of activities is well-known. The Economic 
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History of Agriculture in Minnesota by E. V. D. Robinson, Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics to the University of Minnesota, is an admirable example 
of the industry shown by them in the collection of detailed economic facts 
and the lucidity with which they interpret them. 


Summary. 

It was Ur. Gilbert Slater who remarked that the absence of Economic 
Statistics in India should be traced to the transportation of the— laissez 
fair doctrine into India. (See Mysore Economic Journal III—107). 
Whether this is so or not, there is no denying the fact that the existing 
statistics are, as he remarks, meagre to a degree and have been collected 
on no systematic lines. Even the accuracy of the birth and death rates has 
been questioned. If the death rate can be reduced by the combating of 
diseases, and if the birth-rate cannot be lowered, as the conditions which 
determine it are fixed in customs and religious beliefs founded upon natural 
instincts, can a continual advance in the production of the necessaries of 
life be secured, keeping pace Avith a continual increase in the population ? 
That is a question requiring an answer, but which cannot be answered with¬ 
out scientifically collected data. A Statistical Survey relating to economic 
progress is, therefore, a necessity. Even for the Government the possession 
of accurate data about the economic condition of the people Avould prove 
invaluable in times of stress. If prices ought to be fixed on occasions by 
Government—as Government well compelled to do not long ago—they 
ought to know Avhat prices should be fixed. These prices would depend 
upon the quantity available in the country, the quantity available outside, 
and the probable consumption of the people. The data required for fixing 
these Avould have to be collected in normal times, if they are to come in 
handy on abnormal occasions, when the need for urgent action is keenly 
felt. An active economic policy is thus a duty of the State. If this is so, 
it is but right that such a policy should be guided by accurate knowledge, 
and that knowledge should be gathered in a statistical form. In collect¬ 
ing the data in this form, it is necessary to stress quality. The highest 
accuracy must be aimed at; the primary facts should be correct. This 
means that from the village upAvards, the figures collected should be 
rendered accurate. The heads under which the data should be collected 
should not be restricted by a narrow definition of the term ‘ Economic 
Everything relating to human life and well-being has something to do with 
Economic ^Science and so cannot be discarded. The detection of hidden 
relations by the use of a “ sixth sense ”, as Turner calls it, is a necessary 
quality in' an Economist. “ The student incapable "of comprehending 
beyond his five senses is advised to let economics alone, for the character¬ 
istic feature of this science is the interdependence of its subject-matter.” 
In addition to this sixth sense, the mental equipment of a first-rate econo¬ 
mist comprises, “ first of all, greatness of mind, then breadth of scholar¬ 
ship, and finally the knowledge of application Avhich converts dead facts into 
quick thoughts.” 

2. Some tests of the economic condition of a people can be readily- 
found when we consider them in relation to:— 

(а) Production. 

(б) Wages. 
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(cj Income. 

( d ) Cost of living. 

(e) Indebtedness. 

(/) Their capacity for organization. 

( g ) The extent to which education has permeated them. 

( h ) Their ability to meet sudden calamities, such as families, which 

have a tendency to paralyse incentive altogether. 

( i) The oack ground of historical fact relating to them, the history 

of the region they have inhabited and their own history in 
relation to it. 

In fact, the economic system of a people can hardly be comprehended 
unless it is viewed as an organization, on some scale, of historical, mental 
and physical factors as these are revealed by scientific inquiry. 

:j. The questions set out in the questionnaire have been answered 
above. It is needless to recapitulate their general nature here except 
to state that they are grounded in the belief that a great step forward is 
intended to be taken in regard to economic inquiries generally by means 
of a trained and a well-equipped organization. 

4. The organization required for this purpose and how it should be 
distributed over the country are mentioned above. Suggestions have also 
been made as to their work from the village to the Central Bureau. Men¬ 
tion has been made as to work in Indian States and as to building up of 
honorary correspondents throughout the country. The use of Univer¬ 
sities has been touched upon. The important subject of carrying out an 
initial survey and periodical detailed Censuses once in ten years or five 
years and the collection of yearly data of production, etc., has been referred 
to. Special inquiries and publication of data collected in a comprehensive 
form have also been suggested. Suitable legislative action and the neces¬ 
sary allocation of cost as between Central and Provincial Governments and 
local bodies has, besides, been indicated. 

5. It is unnecessary to touch upon the use to which the collected data 
can be put. While their utility to Government is likely to prove literally 
great, they will probably show, so far as the people are concerned, what 
is required to be done for them and in their behalf to make them letter 
producers and better consumers. Why is it that this country, with an 
area about half as large as the United State and Alaska, with almost three 
times the population of the United States, such a poor producer and 
such a poor consumer as it is to day ? With the gifts of nature it possesses, 
with the intelligence its inhabitants command and with the aid Great 
Britain can give them, cannot they do better both as producers and con¬ 
sumers ? Enquiries of the kind now contemplated would doubtless lead 
to practical action that might bring about the desired end to the mutual 
benefit of England and India. 


L9IEEC 
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Oral evidence, the 28th April, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —What has been your special experience for judging 
the economic condition of the people ? 

A. —I have studied them mainly as a publicist. 

Q .—What places have you been in ? 

A. —I have been in Southern India very long. I was in Madras for 
several years. I was connected with the press here and the leading news¬ 
papers, and I was also in Allahabad. Subsequently I went travelling in 
one way or the other. I was on the “ Madras Times ” for five years and 
in that connection I made many enquiries. During the last ten years I have 
been Editor of the “ Mysore Economic Journal ”, which is d voted specially 
to economic conditions. No politics enter into it at all. 

Q .—In your statement in regard to the tests of the economic condition 
of the people you say that, on the subject of the economic condition of 
the people, not only should the data be gathered under the usual heads of 
production, wages, income, wealth, indebtedness and the cost of living but 
also the extent to which dissemination of education has taken place among 
the people ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—We have had some witnesses who said that an economic survey is 
not necessary on account of the cost 1 

A. —I beg entirely to differ from that view. The question of cost I 
would not go into because it all depends upon wha.t the Government of 
India will say; but the cost ought not to be considered in a matter of 
primary importance. It is most important that an enquiry of this nature 
should be made. 

Q .—Under what heads would you conduct this enquiry ? We have 
given a list of the items. In what order would you proceed with an econo¬ 
mic enquiry ? 

A.—l would go into all these matters, also the other items I have 
mentioned,—under the headings ‘ dissemination of education ’, ‘ natural 
powers of the people ‘ history of the people ’. I would take all that into 
consideration in conducting an enquiry of this nature. I use the word 
enquiry in the sense that it is scientific research. It is a study on a large 
scale carried on in the interests of the people for their benefit. 

Q .—Would you include unemployment ? 

A. Yes. Middle class unemployment is a. great trouble just now, 
and afco among the raiyats, who are employed only five or six months in 
the year. I call it “ unemployment ” so far as the raiyat population is 
concerned. 

Q‘~ What information would you collect and record as the result of 
the economic survey ? Assuming a stock-taking census is taken immedi¬ 
ately over a period of two years, and then there is an enquiry—some sort 
of economic survey—every year, that is, for noting the variations, and 
then there will be a periodical census for agricultural productions and 
industries and so on, assuming we do all that, what information would 
you collect as a result of the initial census ? Now, assuming that we want 
to take stock, what information would you collect for a stock-taking survey 
for the first two years ? 
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A .—Under what headings—relating to the people f 

Q— Yes.' 

A .—All these—income, production, cost of living, wealth, indebtedness, 
etc. 

Q .—Income and wealth would be very difficult to ascertain if von 
wanted to make a detailed enquiry ? 

A .—Yes, because the idea is new to ns. Because a census for a very 
large country like India seems very difficult. Once we got started, we 
would make progress and the more difficult problems would be tackled. A 
census in England was once considered a very difficult matter. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Are vou referring to the Census of 
Population ? 

A ,—Yes. 

Q. —And the Census of Production f 

A .—There cannot be so much difficulty as is thought. 

Chairman .— Q. —Are you in favour of a thorough economic survey V 

.4.—I think, in the interests of Government, a thorongh enquiry is 
necessary. 

Q. —Taking a district as a unit—a district consisting of cities, towns 
and villages. Take, for each village the census of production, or statistics 
of production collected by the revenue authorities, prepare a list of pro- 
duetion and then again do the same thing for the cities and towns, you thus 
obtain the total statistics of production for the district ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Then you have wealth, income, cost of living and other heads. It 
is suggested that an intensive study should be made of typical villages 
say, six or ten, for every district 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Suppose these are collected and you obtain an average figure; 
this average is then applied to the whole district, and the figures for wealth 
and income are extracted, would that do ? 

.4.—Yes. That may be taken for checking, and for typical families 
it may be fairly accurate. 

Q .—What aboht house-to-house enquiry ? 

A .—It must be done on a proper scale and with suitable people to 
enquire. 

Q —Would it be sufficient if Government takes over a district or a 
village, makes a detailed enquiry by intensive study and uses the result for 
generalising for the whole district ? Of course, production is different 
Production is necessary ? 

.4.—Yes. 

Q. —You v’ould have to make detailed enquiries ? 

A. —Yes. 
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Q. —It may be something like an approximation to types. Individual 
tastes are fairly typical of the class to which they belong ? 

A .—I think that is the shortest way to do it. 

Q. —What resources require investigation in order to find out whether 
they can be developed ? Take mining, agricultural and water-power 
resources. 

A. -I think there is a question about that with which I agree, except 
for a few things which I have added. 

Q. —Have you studied any of the foreign systems of economic survey 
or census ? 

A. —I have done so and I have referred to them in my written evidence. 
I think in America and the middle west of the United States of America 
a great deal of work has been done. 

Q .—Are you in favour of the villages conducting an economic survey 
with their own agents, or is it your opinion that Government agents should 
be employed ? 

A. —There may be people in the village v T ho would be ready to take 
part in the work. 

Q.~ -In Northern India we found it difficult. 

A. —You may have one or two people to help you but you would not 
be able to do it with the help of the villagers. 

Q. —Production ? 

A. —They are not up to the standard. 

Q. —Mr. D’Souza said that it wmuld be possible. 

A. —Yes, I agree ; there are people in the villages who could give you 
all the necessary information, but there must be a person going round to 
check it. 

Q .—If we check the economic conditions, is it not possible that the 
people will try to think of their economic position and try to improve 

i't * 

A .—Yes. I think that is one of the objects with which the Govern¬ 
ment are enquiring. At any rate, I think it ought to be so. The thing 
is that if the villager is taught to look at it from that point of view' he 
will catch the idea. 

Q. -Are these things prepared in Mysore—agricultural statistics, pro¬ 
duction for all the industries f What was the percentage of accuracy ? 

A.- —I think they were not very far wrong. I think it was a margin 
of 10 per cent. 

Q .—They had an untrained staff ? 

A.- —Yes. I do not think it depends on the staff. It depends upon 
the people from whom the figures are obtained. It may not be scienti¬ 
fically accurate or mathematically accurate. 

Q. —Would you take the household for a unit ? 

A .—It comes to this : the household is all right in so far as the house¬ 
hold could be mathematically arrived at. You can come to know how many 
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make a family; for instance, it may be on an average four or four and a 
half persons. 

Q. —rWho ought to pay the cost of the economic survey in the cities, 
towns and villages ? Of course, the cities and towns have municipalities. 

A.—So far as municipalities are concerned, it is my experience that 
they are quite capable of taking care of themselves; they will come forward, 
give the funds, and help you. Taluk boards are in difficulties, and I would 
not ask them to take it over at once. They will also have to be educated 
up to the standard. 

Q .—-Would the panchayats be of any use for such work ? In the 
Madras Presidency, would the panchayats be able to organise a census of 
production ? 

A. —As I said, it would require assistance from outside, and that 
agency must come from the Government. 

Q— I suppose there are leaders of the communities in the Madras 
Presidency to whom the villagers look for advice, and if the economic 
survey is carried on under their supervision, you do not want Government 
agency particularly. 

A. —So long as we can get the proper men, we do not care whether 
it is Government agency or not, or whether it is a paid or unpaid agency. 
We want proper men to guide them. 

(}.—Do you want paid agents and men to help them ? 

A. —Yes. I have had experience with a very big company. They are 
knowing people and still they will not give the attention required. If a 
man comes and establishes himself, with intellectual sympathy, with them, 
I do not think it will prove such a bug-bear. All the questions must be 
straight-forward and simple. 

Q .—You suggest that education should be one of the matters which 
should be examined. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .-— The statistics now published by the Government would be satisfac¬ 
tory if they are included in the general statistics 1 

A. —We know on broad lines that education statistics have been pub¬ 
lished, but in enquiring into the condition of the people, we want to 
know what grade they have reached and what grade they can reach. 

Q .— The percentage of areas, the number of schools, the number of 
school-going scholars, the number of colleges, etc.? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .— In regard to these particular conditions of the people, you have 
to separate them from the general public ? 

A.—Take any part of the population, we do not know where they 
stand. 

Mr. Kaul -Q — Would you like to get the figure of illiterates for each 
class ? 

A.—Yes, and the figure to show how they stand and how their illiteracy 
affects their production or consuming powers. 
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Chairman. — Q .—How would that be done f 

A.—By enquiry. That is the very object of this enquiry, I take it. 

Q. —Do you want to make an intensive enquiry 1 

A. —Yes. Not only as to what wages they are getting, what income 
they are getting, or their indebtedness, but also, for instance, how many 
families there are. All that must eome out in the course of the enquiry. 

Q. —What particular statistics would you like to collect in respect 
of education over and above the statistics compiled now 1 You say you 
want the figures of illiteracy for every class in every village. For every 
village we have statistics of illiteracy, and the patwari prepares them. 

A.—The census figures give them. 

Q. —Yes, what else would you like to have ? 

A .—How does it affect their organising capacity ? 

Q .—How would you measure that f 

A. —I would measure that by an intensive study of education and the 
education imparted to them. If they are educated, they have great or¬ 
ganising capacity. Now in the case of females, if they are not educated— 
it is positively a crime—they go down further in the scale. 

Q. —You want the capacity for organising to be ascertained ? How 
would you do that ? 

A .—I have very carefully enquired into this matter among many 
castes and tribes in India. The many tribes are well knit together and 
organised, and it is very easy to ascertain that. 

Q. —We want to know how to measure, it ? 

A. —There is no way of calculating and measuring it. It is only 
possible by enquiry to measure it. 

Q. —You can enquire into that for the village, but for the whole of 
the villages or for the province you cannot measure that except in 
figures ? 

A. —it will be an aggregate of the villages. If you take Question 2, 
all that is affected by the question, but I will not go beyond the figures 
you have given. I follow Metcalfe’s classification strictly. He takes it 
and measures the degree of education, but for the occupation you can take 
the complete figure itself. Take the cost of living of the agriculturists, 
the number of persons included as agriculturists in occupation, and you 
can find out the highest standard of education and the capacity they 
have. 

Q. —Higher education cannot be canned out throughout the country ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—It is a physical impossibility ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Then we would have to confine ourselves to villages and towns f 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Then if we do that we cannot obtain the measure of a class ? 

A.—We can get typical areas. That is how I have correlated them. 
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Q .—You say that items 8, 9 and 10 given by you in answer to ques¬ 
tion 1, should be taken into account only for intensive study t 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you suggest that they are to form a part of the intensive 
study ? 

A—Yes. 

Q .—As regards the history of the people, it is now published for every 
district in the Gazetteer, and the Gazetteer not only publishes the history 
of the tract, but the history of the various people, the history of the various 
towns and the history of various things : would not that satisfy you ? 

A.— I have had much to do with Gazetteers. A Gazetteer is for a 
particular purpose, and an economic survey is carried out on an entirely 
different basis. This is intended for the people. The Gazetteer is intended 
for oulside consumption. You must see whether these people are capable 
of further development or whether any further development is wanted. 

Q .—I am asking this question from the point of view of reducing the 
work. If the history is to be utilised for the Gazetteer, then all that would 
be necessary is to put it in ? 

A. —I have written so many Gazetteers and so many 1 have, brought 
up-to-date that I know what importance can be attached to them for this 
purpose. We know a great deal more, but we cannot put it down. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—Can you investigate into the history of every tract, 
irrespective of what has been written before ? 

A .—You must correlate the things from the point of view of the people. 
What 1 say is that new studies should be made from the new point of 
view. 

Q .—You say that fresh research should be made in every tract to aeer- 
tain new things '? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —That means imposing a certain amount of research work ? 

A.—Yes. I have given the general idea underlying my views, 
have summarised them there. 

Q .—You were referring all this time to intensive study ? 

A.. —Yes; to some extent, but your questions relate almost to bjjth. 

Q .—In our questions regarding that we have divided the subject into 
two parts 1 

A. —Yes, 1 have studied both. 

Q .—You said in answer to questions 6 and 8 that the machinery : 
admittedly defective. 

.1.—I was thinking of the enquiry. The organisation explained at 
question 102-A. is the one I had in view. The organisation would be some¬ 
what on that basis. 

Q .—I am talking of agricultural production. What agency would 
you employ for the collection of information f 
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A .—I think we would use the village as a unit, and the village head¬ 
men would be useful provided their work was supervised and they were 
assisted by trained people. 

Q .—You want the work supervised ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—What work ? The only figures they now get are the reports of 
the areas under crops. 

A. —Yes, that is supposed to be made from every village for the 
crops in situ. The village headman must see it and separate it. If it is 
fallow, he writes “ fallow ” and there are in Southern India inspectors 
who check it. 

Q. —You do not know how it is done f 

A. —Yes, I do. 

Q. —Would it not be necessary to have a trained man f 

A.- —Yes, I think it would be better. I think there are officers who 
would thank you for it. 

Q .—Would it be necessary for the patwari to interpret it ? 

A .—He is the rock bottom we possess. 

Q. —Then you want to delegate to the pativari the work of translating 
the area figures into production and values ? 

A. —Yes. With proper help. 

Q. —Then if he has to do that, supervision is not necessary. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—But would not the work be done better by some special officer with 
a trained establishment f Suppose in every thana or taluk we have a 
trained staff f 

A. —Yes. But I would go to rock bottom and see that the figures are 
correct. 

Q■ —Yes, but it would be easier to do that if the work was done by 
trained people rather than by anybody else. 

A.— Yes. 

Q ■—About pastoral production, you say “ It is fairly reliable but can 
be made more reliable by the creation of a statistical branch in every 
District and Taluk centre and in the municipalities.” How would you 
obtain the statistics of production—for instance, the supply of milk ? 

A .—I can tell you exactly what we do in the Bangalore municipality. 
We send out a man from the municipality, a man of the status of a Health 
Officer drawing Rs. 700 or 800, and he goes round and inspects a whole city 
and marks off with a board each house containing cows and goats foi milk 
and dairy establishments. The milk yield could therefore be easily recorded. 
It is now done for certain sanitary reasons and it could be done for other 
purposes as well because you can mark the houses very easily and get the 
requisite information. 

Q.—-A man would have to go round every day. Would there be any 
difficulty.? 
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A .—Not if you knew the number of cattle each man had. 

Q .—Would you work it out on the cows or on the average rate of 
milk ? 

A .—I would figure out the actual, and then strike an average. 

Q .—If you wanted the actual production, you would have to send 
a man round every day and that would be very expensive ? 

.4.—Yes. If you want to know for a limited period you can get the 
figures. 

Q .—You probably make enquiries from gowalas for, say, half a 
district, and you make notes and find out what the average would be for 
each cow ? 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman. —Q.-—You must, arrive at a formula 1 

A. —Yes, you must get to some point from which you can draw a 
fairly accurate estimate. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—I gather that you want an economic survey 
carried out on the lines of that suggested in paragraph 87. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—And in addition, that the intensive study under the heads in sec¬ 
tion 2, etc., should include education and certain other subjects which you 
mentioned in your reply to the questionnaire. Is it your suggestion that 
enquiries under these heads should be carried out concurrently ? 

A .— 1 do agree that it should be done concurrently. 

Q .—Can you mention any country where they have carried out a 
survey of that nature f 

A .—I will not answer such a question, because there is nothing to 
compare India with in matters of this kind. 

Q .—You do not want to follow the example of other countries ? 

A .—Not ‘ follow’, because there would be anomalies. 

Q .—I have found underlying your answers to the questionnaire, so 
far as I have read them, the inclusion, for the purpose of carrying out this 
enquiry, of a trained and increased staff ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Have you estimated the cost of obtaining all the statistics you 
require under each of these heads '? For your agricultural production, 
you suggest a trained staff for every district. You also want a trained 
staff in every district, taluk and municipality for other purposes. Then 
you suggest an office is required where the information can be tabulated. 
You also want a staff for collecting forms, etc ' 

• , 

A .—If you will look at my general note, after Q.-I08, you will see the 
sort of people who would have to come in, and how and when the question 
of cost could be worked out more easily and with advantage to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

L9IEEC 
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Q, —Would the municipalities object to the cost within their areas ? 
The condition of the municipalities and district boards in the United Pro¬ 
vinces is such that however much they may or may not object, their funds 
are very low. 

A. —They must be educated. They want to know all about it. A lot 
of propaganda, work will have to be done. No work has been accomplished 
without propaganda. 

Q. —But they have no funds to carry out their essential duties ? 

A. —You are talking of the United Provinces. Our position is not 
better or worse than yours. We must educate the people to that standard. 

Q. —The general opinion is that the municipalities would be unable 
to do it. That is the opinion of people living in the United Provinces. 

A. —I was in the United Provinces 10 years ago. 

Q. —Those were pre-war days ? 

A. —Yes. When the municipalities know what advantages are con¬ 
ferred by this survey, they will come in. For an economic survey I should 
spend lakhs and lakhs. I think we would find this money. You must bring 
in legislation here. 

Q. —You want to compel them to pay 1 

A. —Yes. A good parent would compel his boy to go to school, and 
that is my personal view. 

Q. —I do not think it will be popular. 

A. —Government will become popular when good things are turned out 
by them. 

. Q. —Wha.t I want you to give us on the basis of your memorandum is 
the nature and cost of the stall you would reemire in order to obtain the 
information, because I consider that the whole question is one of cost ? 

A. —People like myself are at a great disadvantage in casting out the 
cost of an enquiry of this nature. We are not in a position to cast, the 
figure correctly. 

Q .—What would be the cost ? Tell us roughly. Would it be a 
crore ? 

A .—I refuse to go into any figures, but if you give us the preliminary 
report and tell us to go on the basis of the report, I am prepared to handle 
it peigonally. I do not think that the cost will prove insuperable. 

Q .—You say that figures ought to be published officially ? 

A. —You may not make yourself responsible for it personally. The 
Government of India might say that it is published bv, official direction, 
but the Government of India take no responsibilities. 

Q .—Do you think that the Government of India will publish informa¬ 
tion under such conditions ? 

A. —I have seen reports, for instance, the report of Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, for which the Government is not responsible. 

Q. —lie is given a free hand ? 

A. —On the same basis I would apply the same analogy to these 
things. 
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Chairman. — Q. —Assuming that the population census costs about 
fts. 16 per thousand, what limit would you put f 

A.—I think it would cost less relatively, and not more. Relatively 
it should cost less in view of what I have stated about the assistance you 
would get from municipalities. 

Q. —And in Southern India ? 

A .—I do not speak of other areas but of Southern India. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst.—Q .—Is it your opinion that house-to-house 
enquiries should be conducted ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Is it'your view that the information relating to agricultural pro¬ 
duction should be collected from each village when there are in India 
498,000 villages ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—And you think the information should be collected from each f 

A.—If you want mathematically accurate figures. 

Q ,—It is not a case of what we want. We are ascertaining the views 
of witnesses. 

A.—I would use it only as a check. 

Q .—What would you use as a check ? 

A.—House-to-house enquiries. I want results for a particular area 
and I collect them and, in order to ward off mistakes coming in, I would 
take typical areas and make house-to-house enquiries. 

Q. —You say typical villages. Would you define a typical village ? 

A.—That depends upon the class or community we have in mind. 

Q .—What you might regard as typical, another might not regard as 
typical. 

A.—If there are ten men here and ten men there, the average between 
them is typical. 

Q .—-When you deal with villages, how would you decide what is a 
typical village f 

A.—There is the personal equation. 

Q .—The personal equation would enter into the selection of a typical 
village ? 

A.—Abnormalities counteract one another. 

Q .—That is not the question. 

A.—They can be made as accurate as possible. 

Q .—It might be said that the figures published are not typical, as was 
the case when Mr. Rowntree published his study of York, and the same can 
be said with regard to the figures of the Bombay Labour Office. They 
collected family budgets which gave them 4.2 persons as the average size 
of the working class family ? 
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A. —Yes. 

Q. —Now, in the Census Report for Bombay, Mr. L. J. Sedgwick, who 
is the Director of the Labour Office, publishes the figure 2.7, and in an 
investigation which I carried out in co-operation with the Bombay Social 
Service League for a typical working class quarter of Bombay, namely, 
Parel, the figure I obtained was 3.5 persons, which lay half way between 
2.7 and 4.2. It is not surprising that my figure was larger than that of 
the Labour Office, because the latter was supposed to be for a family con¬ 
sisting of a man, wife and children, whereas the family that usually comes 
to Bombay is not so composed. When you obtain your so-called ‘' typical ’ ’ 
village, the figures may not be in accordance with actual facts. 

A. —Yes, I see we must minimise these things. 

Q. —Is it not necessary that you should have highly trained and 
skilled investigators. 

A. —Highly trained men would not be necessary; only men with fair 
training. 

Q. —Would such men obtain inaccurate statistics f 

A .—If they did, I would rather have them stay at home. 

Q .—Would you obtain accurate statistics for a small area rather than 
attempt something wide and collect inaccurate data ! 

A. —This work cannot be carried out within a limited time and with 
limited money. You must make it more accurate by intensive study and 
by checking it. 

Q. —In the intensive study, do you wish to include income as well ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —How would you ascertain it in the intensive studies ? 

A.~ I would get trained men and they would go round the districts 
and villages if necessary. 

Q. —In what way ? 

A. —There are statistical clerks attached to these offices. They should 
be attached to a statistical office and that should be called a statistical 
bureau. 

Q. —They are to be employed as clerks for tabulating statistics. 

A .—That is the nucleus from which you must form the District Bureau. 
As I say, some training is necessary. 

Q. —You would have to procure trained investigators ? 

A .—I mean, for the intensive work, certain training must be given to 
them. 

Q .—What sort of training would you give them ? 

A.- —I would take a man who has shown special proclivity for work 
of this nature. He should know the heads under which he must work, 
what statistical information he must collect, and some knowledge of ele¬ 
mentary statistics. Prom the districts, they must radiate i*to the taluqs 
and villages. 

Q .—Would you utilise graduates in economics and give them certain 
training ? 
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A.—Yes. 

Q .—For how long ? 

A .—Anything to be a reasonable time ; it depends upon the system. 
I would train the men in three months, not more than six months. 

Q .—Do you think you can train a man in three months ? 

A.—I think a first class mathematics graduate will do it. 

Q. —First class mathematics graduates have not been able to do it. 

A .—We must not talk of years. We must have a certain type of 
people for whom a certain amount of training will do. 

Q. —How much are you going to pay the graduate after training 
him ? 

A. —Not more than 25 or 40 per cent, more than they are getting in 
the offices. 

Q. —What is that ? 

A. —Rs. 50. 

Q. —I personally never let my men go out on Rs. 50. 

A.—You are talking of a higher class of man who would be worth 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, whereas my man would be worth Rs. 100. He might 
have the potentials of turning out a man on Rs. 300 later on. 

Q. —And for vour intensive studv you would pav a man Rs. 300 or 
400 ? 

A. —Yes, this is all answered at the spur of the moment. You must 
not tie me down to that. 

Q.—l should just like to question you on that portion of your replies 
through which I have glanced. Now you say a trained man should be 
employed for the collection of agricultural data. You would appoint a 
man on Rs. 100 a month, train him and then send him round to collect the 
information ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —How many men would you have in an average district of Madras 
Presidency ? 

A.—I think it would depend upon the taluqs. If a district contains 
eight taluqs and for four taluqs you have one man. it would be all right. 

Mr. Haul .— Q. —Would you have two men to a district ? 

A.—Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst.— -Q .—That means that each man would cover 
a little over 2,500 square miles ? 

A.—That, does not affect the position because he is only doing things 
which will enable us to collect statistics, and there will be others working 
in the field. 

Q. —Who are the others working in the field ? 

A.—The Revenue people. 

Q. —What about the permanently settled areas ? 

A.—That is a matter to which I have given no attention. I would 
like to get into touch with the managers and see what is possible. 
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Q. —1b that ease you will have to employ special agencies ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Otherwise you would employ one supervisor for 2,500 square 
miles ? 

A. —I would divide a district into a number of villages and taluqs, 
and for each of these I would have two men. 

Q .—That is to say, taking two men to a district it would be 54 men, 
or one man to a thousand villages. Do you think that would be sufficient ? 

A. —At the beginning, it would be all right. 

Q. —One man could exercise very little check over 1,000 villages. 

A. —This work has been done from time immemorial. 

Q. —But the point is that the statistics are still quite unsatisfactory. 

A. —Quite true. My view is that it is not as difficult as it seems. 

Q ■—With reference to pastoral production, you suggest the creation of 
a statistics branch in every district. What agencies are you going to set 
up 1 

A. —The same. We have one district officer. 

Q. —He has to look after the other agricultural productions ? 

A.—Yes. We expect all that from him for the money he is paid. 

Q.— Tie wants him to look after pastoral productions, dairy and farm 
products ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q -—You state that “ Honey and beeswax can be arranged for through 
the agency of the Forest Department, 'who could, through their staff, 
collect the requisite data ”. What about honey and beeswax outside the 
various forest areas ? 

A. —By the revenue agent. 

Q ■—You would utilise the same man ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q- What agencies would you employ for the collection of statistics 
of production of large industrial establishments ? You suggest that the 
enquiry should approach as far as possible the model of the Census of 
Production carried out in Britain. You would have to set up a special 
staff to do it ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You would have to employ a district staff to obtain such statis¬ 
tics ? 

A.—Yes. 

< 

Q .—Because in England, even with the most highly trained statis¬ 
ticians and staff, the initial census of production took seven years ? 

A—Yes, the difficulty was that they got duplicate figures. 
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Q. —The results of the second census were not published owing to the 

war. 

A .—Yes, the figures for these must be on a tabularized basis, and for 
that you must have a proper form which must be easy to understand. 

Q. —It fs a very difficult piece of work owing to the dangers of dupli¬ 
cation. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —That is the crux of the whole enquiry, and when duplication takes 
place, the results are worth no more than they would be in the -waste paper 
basket ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —From where will you recruit the staff ? 

A .—From here, and if they are not to be had here, from England or 
America,. 

Q .-—If you obtain men from abroad, they are not likely to be 
acquainted with the economic conditions of the people. 

A .—There are some professors who know as much as wc do. 

Q. —You are an exception, because some people have said that even 
if a man has been here ten years, he does not know much about the country. 

A. —My opinion is that if a British graduate comes here, he learns 
more quickly than a man trained here for a long period. I think also you 
can get statistical men here with no great difficulty. 

<?.—You say, in your answers to questions Nos. 30 and 31, “Mr. Marten 
in his Report on the Census of India, 1921 (para. 204), refers to the diffi¬ 
culties involved in this work and bearing this in mind I would suggest the 
continuance in an amplified form of the decennial Censuses conducted in 
1911 and 1921 ”. Those are not Censuses of Production, but merely a 
report of the numbers of persons employed in, and the nature of, industrial 
establishments. 

A. —No, Mr. Marten was doing a general census. 

Q. —Your idea of a census is indicated in para. 36. Are these in 
addition to, or in substitution of, the others ? 

A .—With additions and alterations, it is exactly what I say. 

Q. —Why do you want the names of the partners ? 

A .—Tt is always very good to know theiP names. 

Q. —Do you think that an industrial firm would raise any difficulty 
over stating the names of their partners ? 

A .—I do not think so. 

Chairman.- — Q .—In big firms there may be trouble ? 

A. —I have seen British and American firms give their names. If no 

wrong use is made of it, thev will give the information. 

• 

Professor Burnett-Hurst.- — Q —With reference to paragraph 36, the 
items suggested have been included in the censuses in Great Britain and 
the Dominions, and their inclusion has been resented by the industrial 
magnates of India. 
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A—It is unfortunate that they are not educated up to that standard 
a.s heads of industrial establishments; I have given this information for 
a dozen concerns. 

Q. —The question is whether you will obtain even the minimum infor¬ 
mation suggested in para. 36, because some employers would be willing to 
give only the total production, but when it comes to “ capital invested ”, 
they will refuse. 

A.—It is not a large industrial establishment unless it is a company 
which comes under the Indian Companies’ Regulation, or a company limited 
by guarantee, and all these give particulars in a balance sheet. If they do 
not, they are liable under the law. Most of these figures are as on a par¬ 
ticular date. It is not an all-through-thc-year figure. 

Q. —You are aware that there is such a thing as “ window dressing ”? 

A. —I do not think so. 99 per cent, of the balance sheets are published 
by responsible persons. 

Q— But when it comes to information of this nature ? 

A. —You need not ask them more than there is in an actual balance 
sheet. 

Q. —Why do you ask for the firm’s indebtedness ? 

A. —We will know what it is. 

Q. —Can you mention any counti’y where it is put in '? 

A. —Yes, in America. 

Q. —-There are things they do in America, which could not be done 
anywhere else. The value of statistics is well known. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —A resolution regarding Ihe supply of statistics was moved in the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and Mo you remember the reception accorded 
to it ? 

A. —But you will not be too radical. 

Q. —Would you not regard Q.-36 as amended by your alterations as 
being very radical ? 

A. —Not very radical. I do not think the average business man would 
regard it as radical. I think the ordinary business man would say, “ I am 
publishing them. Take them ”. I would also publish the money I pay 
to my yisurance people so that the people may know that I am fully covered. 

Q. —Would you collect the information for trades through trained 
men ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Through the same man ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —The poor man is going to have a rough time. 

A.—Not the same man. There will be others to help him. 

Q .—I take it that you agree that if you give a man too much to do, 
he will do it inefficiently. 
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A. —Yes. 

Q .—So that you will have to be careful that the men you employ will 
have to be well trained and well paid ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—And how are you going; to find out the wealth of people in 
villages ? 

A .—I would lake it in a quantitative form. 

As regards Appendix J, you might apply that in a form that is 
suitable. 

Q .—How would you measure the wealth of your villages ? There is 
personal wealth and social wealth. You will have to go to each house to 
ascertain personal wealth ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q— That you would obtain by intensive study V 

A .—From the village officer you obtain what each man has; what he 
has in the shape of land and what houses he possesses. 

Q .— Apart from that, how would you value the property ? Who is 
going to do that i 

A .—I would use the existing machinery and have the information 
checked by the supervising staff of the district. 

Q. —The shnnbog in your village ’ 

A .—He knows most of them. 

Qf —If his statements of agricultural outturn are more guess-work, 
do you not think that his statement in regard 1o the wealth of individuals 
will also lie guess-work ? 

A.—As somebody has said, it would be not ‘ estimates ’ but ‘ guess- 
estimates ’. If he does not go to the fields, his figures would go wrong, but 
if he went to the fields he could get full information. As Mr. Kaul put 
it, it is because the supervision is not good. 

Q .—When you deal with the middle class in towns for example, the 
Chetties, how are you going to ascertain their wealth ? 

A .—T do not know if they will ever declare their wealth to you or 
me or anybody else. How do they ascertain the wealth in England, 
America and the other Dominions ? 

Q .— In England there is no declaration of wealth, I never declared 
my wealth. Government never attempt it because they know that if they 
did, they would never ascertain it. In certain countries, like America, 
in the course of administration it is sometimes necessary to collect if, and 
in such cases a large number of men are employed. Income-tax and other 
figures in England are much more accurate because a large staff of inspect¬ 
ors is employed, whereas there is a great deal of evasion in India. 

A .—Here it is very slack but people are getting educated in these 
matters. 

Q .-—We all know the number of books a money lender keeps. Are not 
these very middle class Chetties persons of considerable wealth ? 

A .—I would not say that they are rich. Gould I say that a man who 
possesses Rs. 10,000 or 50,000 or even one lakh is rich ? It is only com¬ 
parative. 

L9IEEC 
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Q. —Assuming you could obtain information in villages, how would 
you ascertain the social and collective wealth ? How are you going to 
valuate the temples ? 

A. —The wealth of our temples could be easily taken. 

Q. —Who would ascertain it ? It will be necessary to have a trained 

man. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You cannot employ your village accountants ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —You must have an organization in the districts ? When you want 
to ascertain the collective social wealth of the village you have to employ 
trained men to do it. So that it will be necessary to have a trained staff 
to visit the 500,000 villages ? 

A .—There are men available. We do not want an army of workers 
or spies in the land. There are many engineer officers; they may be asked 
to do it, and estimates may be taken out for buildings and temples. There 
is a presidency engineering staff. If a way could be found of getting the 
work done, the cost would be very much less than we can state it in figures. 

Q. —Assuming that the staff would be allowed to leave their present 
duties for this work, do you know what the travelling allowance alone 
would cost ? 

A. —The travelling allowance is nothing. This work will be done by 
men, 99 per cent, of whom will be men of the country. If you look’ at the 
answer to Question 69, you will see that I have taken it from Turner’s 
History of Wealth. 

Q-— That has been ascertained by a different method, not by a census 
of wealth. That is what you would get for a village and not for the whole 
area. It is going to be a tremendous task when it is for 300 million people ? 

A. —India is a vast country but the facts are there and that should not 
stop us. 

Q. —You have never taken a census of wages in Mysore ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —Why not, if you are progressive people ? 

A. —They have done many things to illustrate their progressive charac¬ 
ter. Probably they will do it. They are now starting a thorough enquiry 
by ajtrained officer. 

Q -—How would you ascertain the incomes of migratory people ? There 
are people who work in industries and mines for a certain part of the 
year, and then return to their villages for the remainder of the year ? 

A .—There are men who, at the end of six. nine or twelve months go 
away. It depends on how many months in the year they work. Their 
going home and returning would brace them up and make them more 
efficient. 

Q ■—How are you going to calculate their income ? f am referring 
for example, to miners in Bengal. On the break of the monsoons they 
go away and attend to agricultural operations and return w r hen their work 
is completed. Would you follow them to their villages ? 
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A. —In typical instances you can, and strike an average for the rest. 

Q. —You must follow them up 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—In regard to your answer to Question 62,' would you utilise a 
figure that you obtain as the average income per head for the purpose of 
comparing it with a similar figure for other countries ! 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you think there is a great danger in averages ? 

,4.—Yes. In every average there is a danger. But if it is fairly 
accurate, the danger is reduced to minimum. 

Q .—The reason why I ask you is that in your answer to Question 67 
you say, “ No... .in any case these so-ealled free gifts are... .inappreci¬ 
able and may well be omitted.” If you compare the income of an agri¬ 
culturist in India with that of an agriculturist in England, there are cer¬ 
tain things for which the agriculturist in England has to pay, such as fuel, 
etc., which the Indian agriculturist gets for nothing. 

A.- —They are not of value. 

Q. —His real income is increased as he does not have to purchase them. 
The agriculturist in England has to pay rent, whereas the agriculturist 
in India does not pay rent. 

A .—I do not follow, because I have to build a house for myself; who 
is going to give me even a thatched shed free ? I have to bring the things 
and make the earthwork myself, and there is the interest on the capital. 

Q. —It is at the cost of labour, very largely. You would have to take 
into account the rent, if any ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—In both cases ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Then why do you exclude it ? 

.4,—I do not. Suppose it is cowdung. Cattle pass through the 
village. The dung is nobody’s property, the villager takes it and his wife 
makes cakes out of it. 

Q .—A man in England has to pay for fuel. As a matter of fact, if 
you sum it up he has to pay for a great deal which is not paid for in India 1 

A. —I would like to have details. 

Q .—Have you read Rowntree’s “ How the Labourer lives ” 1 

A. —I have; and also Booth’s well-known work. 

Q. —Take the results as given by Rowntree, and compare them with 
your Indian villages. There is a great difference. 

A .—That is true, but it does not affect the wealth. 

Q .—The standards and the conditions in the two countries are so 
different that it is not a matter of comparing like with like. 

A. —Each nation has some advantages and some disadvantages. What 
happen to be advantages here may not be advantages elsewhere. 
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Q.— Comparisons of jnere figures like that are misleading. 

A .—I would not go so far as to say that. If statistics are taken and 
averages arrived at, they are more than sufficient to inform the people of 
the standards they have reached. 

Q.- —You must not take cold facts. You must make an intensive study. 
For instance, when Rowntrpe made the intensive study published in “ Land 
and Labour : Lessons from Belgium ”, there was a detailed description 
of the mode of life of the Belgian labourer and peasant, and he made a 
comparison between the Belgian artisan and the skilled worker in England. 
That is possible, but when you compare figures of average income, they 
are of no value whatsoever ? 

.1.—They are of value. Take the “ Travels ” of Arthur Young who 
says that the magic of private property turns sand into gold. All that I 
can ray is that they have a relative value. If we have statistics that are 
fairly accurate and clearly drawn up, they will prove a very useful guide 
for the purpose we have in view, and that is, to find out if the nation is 
going up or going down. 

Q. —You do not accept Dr. Marshall’s definition of national income ? 

A. —Yes. He himself quotes it. 

Q. —You would include services of all kinds ? 

A. —Yes, certainly. 

Q. —You say there is no alternative system ? 

A. —The difficulty is this; there is no system known. The published 
figures are based on the wholesale prices, while in family budgets the figures 
are for retail prices and you cannot compare them. Further, unless the 
retail figures are for as large a period as the statistical year, the figures 
are likely to be wrong. 

Mr. Kanl. — Q. —You said that the figures for the agricultural pro¬ 
duction are found to bo hardly ten per cent. out. Were they tested ? 

A .—I said “ Would be found ”. 
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Dr. JOHN MATTHAI, B.A., B.L., D.Sc., B. Litt., Professor of Economics, 
Presidency College and University Professor of Economics, 
Madras. 


Written Statement. 

1 am in general agreement with the suggestions in Questions 87—93 
regarding an initial economic survey. I think however that for the en¬ 
quiry to be completed in a reasonable length of time, it would be necessary 
to make the local enquiry referred to in Section II of Question 87 typical 
rather than exhaustive. By a typical enquiry I mean an enquiry confined 
to areas which would be sufficiently representative of the main economic 
areas into which a province may be divided, in respect of population, 
wealth, production, etc. The determination of typical areas is a difficult 
question but from a practical point of view it seems to me that that is the 
crux of the problem of an economic enquiry in India. 

I prefer Mr. Datta’s classification of provinces into economic areas 
mainly because it lends itself better to investigation by provinces. In 
any economic enquiry in India, the bulk of the work would have to be done 
in the provinces by provincial agencies. The method of question and answer 
is useless in a country like India—the only effective method is intensive 
study, but an intensive study which will be at the same time exhaustive will 
require more time and resources than the country can afford. 

The initial survey should be followed up by periodical surveys 
synchronising with the population census. 

The official statistics collected at present with regard to rural condi¬ 
tions are unreliable. What is required is an improvement in the quality 
of the primary data—This does not however imply that a separate agency 
should be instituted for the collection of data. The existing agency for 
the collection of data may be retained, but it should be supplemented by 
a well qualified supervisory staff. I would suggest the appointment of a 
statistical officer for each province. 

The officer should be attached to the Development Secretariat which 
has, or ought to have, charge of the following departments—agriculture, 
co-operation, industries, labour, forests, fisheries and veterinary. The sta¬ 
tistical officer would have under him assistants, each in charge of one of 
the economic areas into which the province may be divided. Th duty 
of the statistical staff will be not merely to examine and prepare the primary 
data but also to instruct and supervise the collecting agency. Besides the 
subordinate staff of the Revenue Department, the subordinate staff of 
each of the Development Departments, specially the co-operative depart¬ 
ment, may be utilised for the collection of data. When the system has 
been in operation for a sufficient time, the instructions given to the collect¬ 
ing agency may be formulated into a manual of statistical investigation. 

I approve of the main heads of enquiry suggested in the questionnaire. 
I should like, however, special attention to be given to the standard of 
comfort, not merely the cost of living. I cannot think of a more vital 
economic question in a country passing through a. stage of economic transi- 
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tion like India than variations in the standard of comfort and their reaction 
upon population and production. An enquiry into the standard of comfort 
will be an exceedingly difficult matter, but it must be faced. One thing it 
wilj certainly imply is a classification of the population on vertical lines, 
that is, in accordance with income, qualified of course by other considera¬ 
tions, e.g., residence in town or country. Classification on occupational 
lines may yield interesting information, but I do not consider it practically 
so important as classification on an income basis. 


Oral evidence, the 29th April 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —Will you kindly tell us what opportunities you have 
had of studying the economic condition of the people '? You have written 
a book on rural economics ? 

A. —I wrote a book on village government in India in which, except 
for stray references, I did not go into the question of the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people. 1 was concerned more with the administrative system. 
I also wrote a little more than a year ago on the question of the excise 
problem with regard to the Madras Presidency, in which I studied the 
question of intoxicating liquors such as toddy and arrack, and the extent 
to which these react upon the economic condition of the population. Again, 
I published a book a few months ago on the Co-operative movement, parti¬ 
cularly with regard to Madras, and it contained also a general survey of 
economic conditions, particularly with regard to the question of indebted¬ 
ness. If T may say so, I consider the question of indebtedness is a very 
important one and is the root problem with regard to an economic survey. 

Q. —Have you made any calculations regarding the assets of the 
presidency ? 

A. —It is very difficult, I have never attempted it. 

Q. —Can you not make some rough estimate by the “ inventory ” 
method ? 

A. —I doubt very much whether you could do it. You might use the 
inventory method with regard to real property but when it comes to personal 
property I fail to understand how you can do it. It would be very diffi- 
cul to get a great many things like jewellery and so on. My own idea would 
be to do as you suggest in your questionnaire, and try to combine if 
possible, the inventory method with the census method, that is, to use the 
one a? one :as a check upon the other. Of course, you will never reach 
anything like accuracy, but. I think you can make a good approximation 
if you take small typical areas. 

Q. —What other methods and tests would you employ to determine 
the economic condition of the people. 

A. —You give certain points in the questionnaire with which I entirely 
agree. In my opinion the most important of the points you have mention¬ 
ed is the question of indebtedness. The question of the standard of com¬ 
fort is also of extreme importance. 

Q.—But it varies very considerably even among the members of a 
family and among relations ? 
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A. —It does vary considerably but unless we are in a position to fix 
that with a certain amount of accuracy we can scarcely proceed ; we have 
to see in the first place, whether there are different grades or standards of 
comfort. Unless you come to some kind of conclusion on this, it seems to 
me that you have omitted a very important factor. In an undeveloped 
country, like ours, you have to help the people to raise themselves ; to 
provide them with a sufficiently strong motive to go forward. One reason 
why we find it so difficult is that most people have no motive. You are 
accustomed to a particular quantity and quality of expenditure and you 
are satisfied with that ; you do not want to go above it. There is no factor 
which touches the question more closely than this question of standard of 
comfort. 

Q. —As the population increases, they are reducing the standard of 
comfort in the country ? 

A. —At present because there is really no incentive to go forward. 

Q .— bs not the mere aspiration to increase one’s wealth a sufficiently 
strong incentive to go forward ? 

A. —The desire to increase wealth by itself would not be a very strong 
motive. It is not wealth in itself, but it is wealth in relation to a particular 
objective namely the attainment of a certain quantity and quality of 
expenditure. If you want this enquiry to be of practical value, you must 
take typical areas and make an intensive enquiry. You cannot do that 
unless you have the population divided into classes each with a certain 
standard of comfort. Speaking of the question of taxation particularly, 
I should like to say this ; if we are going to judge taxable capacity, sooner 
or later we would be up against the question of net income—if we want to 
determine the net income we must take the gross income and deduct from 
that the expenses which relate to the standard to which a particular class 
is accustomed. 

Q. —Rut the particular class you are considering is accustomed to a 
particular standard of living ; there is no standard of expenses '1 

A .—May I very respectfully say I would not like to make any assump¬ 
tion with regard to that. I should like to go into it very carefully. 

Q. —Are there any standards fixed for that purpose in any country t 
Do they not vary constantly ? 

A. —May I make distinction between England and this country. In 
England, where you have more or less a homogeneous population, you can 
make assumptions with regard to standards of comfort. There is somf kind 
of homogeneity -with regard to each class, but it is so difficult to make 
any assumption with regard to things here. Some of my students who 
have been making village enquiries tell me that the variations are extra¬ 
ordinary, even in the villages. In a country like England a man has a 
particular income, and with reference to that income you can more or less 
say that the man has a certain expenditure ; you cannot do that out here, 
because along with the question of income you have got to consider also 
the question of the man’s caste or community and whether he is, living in 
a town or in the country. There are various considerations which have to 
be taken into account. 

Q .—You have also to consider his occupation ? 
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A. —T do not think it is so important as the other considerations. In a 
particular village, for example, which we were looking into the other day, 
there were people who had more or less the same standard of comfort, but 
the Mohammedans had a different, standard from the others. 

Q, —What do you consider a reasonable time for the initial stock¬ 
taking survey '•! We must have an initial economic survey for stock-taking. 
Then we want, to make provision for sonic economic work from year to 
year, for a periodical survey into agriculture, once in five years, and into 
industries every year. What time would you give for the initial stock¬ 
taking survey f 

A ,— It all depends upon how much time and resources you have at your 
disposal to gel the information. You have got to confine your enquiry to 
typical areas. 

Q. —Do you not think it necessary to have complete production 
statistics ? 

A. —It seems to me to he impossible to get them. 

Q .—Why not utilise the local agencies, the municipalities in the 
different towns and the Government agencies in the case of the villages ? 
Is it not important that we should know what the production of the country 
is from year to yea r ? 

A. —It is important in a sense, but it is going to take, you far more time, 
and the enquiry is going to be very difficult. 

Q. —Could we not get the production approximately, say, within 20 
per cent, of the correct figure ? Cannot we get 80 per cent, correct on 
production ■ 

A .—If you can get a sufficiently large, well-trained staff, you might. 

Q. —But the Revenue staff would be able to help, and the agricultural 
statistics as to area are fairly correct ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Prom them we could get the quantities and values. We want 
the value of production. Would it he too much to aspire to get it ? 

A .— If yon can obtain accurate statistics of yield, you would get it. 

The yield varies from year to year V 

A. —You might get it if you allow' sufficient time for it. 

Q. —Are you in favour of an economic survey or not ? 

A.- —Tt depends upon the character of the survey. If you are prepared 
to make a survey of small typical areas ; otherwise I am not. 

Q. —Prom typical areas would you draw conclusions for larger areas. 

A. —No. T would not. 

Would you take the district as a unit ? 
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A .—Yes : and I would take typical localities within the economic 
areas. 

Q ,—What are the duties and responsibilities of the present Develop¬ 
ment Department ? What does it deal with ? 

A. —It has charge, I believe in the Madras Presidency, of all the 
departments, dealing with the economic conditions of the country except 
labour. 

Q. —-Can you tell us what they actually do ? 

A. —They deal with Agriculture, Co-operation, Industries, Fisheries, 
etc. 

Q. —To what extent can the Universities help in an economic survey ? 
What is the attitude of the University in regard to this class of the 
work ? 

A .—The University is very keen on this work. It is handicapped for 
want of resources. Our work depends largely on the amount of money 
that can be got for research studentships. At present, the Madras Univer¬ 
sity gives two scholarships of Rs. 100 each, every year, for economics. 
That means that you can release only two men for this kind of research 
work. 

Q. —You have not got money ? It seems a pity. 

A .—It is a great pity. The University can provide research workers 
for the collection of statistics provided funds are forthcoming because it 
would be of advantage to the University itself. 

Q — Were not statistics of agricultural wealth prepared and published 
some years ago ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Some few years ago complete statistics of agricultural production 
for this presidency were published in a paper called “ The Wealth of 
India ”. 

A. —Dr. Gilbert Slater made an estimate of the average income of 
the country, but it was very tentative and based on inadequate data. 

Q —Was that prepared by Dr. Gilbert Slater 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—What became of it ? Was it seriously considered by anyone ? 

A .—There were references to it in the local Legislative Council, in the 
days before Reforms. I do not think any very serious notice was taken 
of it. 

Q .—Has anyone tried to improve upon that estimate and make it more 
reliable ? 

A. —We have been making attempts in that direction. 

Q ,—Economists seem to be always nibbling at problems but they do 
not produce anything. They would rather want for the millennium. Is 
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it not better to do something with the data you have than to keep on hesi¬ 
tating ? 

A. —-I protest against that. The danger is far tco great in this 

ease. 

Q .—What is the danger ? For instance, the United States of America 
maintain returns of the income per head and the production per head. 
Why should you not similarly make your estimates from the data avail¬ 
able ? If one person cannot do it, why not get several experts to meet 
and try to arrive at results ? 

A .—I do not think I would take America as my model in this matter. 
We have had various enquiries in India about total income and average 
income. These estimates are of value only as exercises in economic research 
But they have no objection value whatever. 

Q. —At any rate it gives one some sort of idea about economic condi¬ 
tions. The conclusions may show that the average income in India is 
say, between one-tenth and one-twentieth of that in some other country. 
Even that is something to know. It would be better to have some informa¬ 
tion than to be in complete darkness. 

A. —We are making head way with regard to an understanding of these 
things. With regard to production statistics, more than half is sheer guess 
work. 

Q. —That is because the statistics hitherto have not been prepared to 
serve economic ends. We do not say that they have no economic value, 
but they are incomplete and further information has to be collected ? 

A .—Yes Upon these statistics we cannot arrive at any important 
finding. Before that, we must find out what the defects are, and we are 
engaged in the task of finding out the defects. 

Q. —Perhaps you are obsessed with the difficulties and defects ? 

A .—Which I do not deplore as a student, because my object is to get 
at the truth. 

Q. —If the economic conditions are to be improved, you must hasten 
the conclusion which will bring you nearer the truth ? 

A .—We can hasten it but it would be at the expense of truth. 

Q. —Have you been making any estimates of the standard of living 
of any community ? 

A. —We had an enquiry in Madras. A small body of graduate students 
made an enquiry a few years ago on the point as to what exactly is the 
minimum upon which a family can subsist. They arrived at the tentative 
figure of Ks. 22-8-0. 

Q. —Would it not be a good thing to develop Dr. Gilbert Slater’s 
estimate by collecting the additional data which are now wanting ? 

A.— I doubt it. 

Mr. Kaitl. — Q— You said that in respect of agricultural production, the 
figures for the areas are perfectly reliable ? 

A. —They are fairly reliable. 
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imply that a separate agency should be instituted for the collection of data, 
that the district agencies may be retained for the collection of data, but it 
may be supplemented by a well-qualified supervisory staff ? 

A— Yes. 

Q .—I presume you mean that if the existing agencies are assisted by 
a qualified staff, the data of the yield will improve ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —In which ease it would probably be possible to obtain a fairly 
accurate estimate ? 

A.—Y es. 

Q. —I understand from paragraph 2 of your statement, that you are 
referring to Section 2 only when you say that in order to complete the 
survey within a reasonable time, it would be necessary to limit our enquiries 
to small areas and to make intensive studies * 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —I presume you think it would be possible to obtain data of pro¬ 
duction in respect of the items mentioned in Section 1, for instance, pro¬ 
duction of the large industrial establishments f I think you are of opinion 
that it is possible to obtain that from the factory managers ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—1 presume yon are of opinion that we can obtain data showing the 
output ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —l also fancy you believe that a census like this may be made 
by a special staff ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Of course, not a universal census ? 

A.—I quite agree. 

Q. —So instead of making general enquiries as 1o the items mentioned 
in Section 2, you think we ought to make intensive studies limited to 
small areas ? 

A.—Yes, and yqu must divide the whole area into homogeneous tracts. 

Q. —And then you would take some parts of those tracts and make 
enquiries in them and generalise, from the result of that, as to the 
condition throughout that economic area ; and then, by means of these 
things, you would arrive at some approximate result for the district or 
province ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —I jus want to know how you would measure the standard of 
living. There is a suggestion to take the cost of living. This is one 
important factor in arriving at the standard of living. Would hot an 
enquiry into the cost of living of the whole class show us what the normal 
standard was ? 

L91EEC 
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A. —It depends upon what exactly is the cost that you are trying to 
estimate. Take, for instance, the cost of living in most countries where 
they try to measure the variations from time to time. The only factor that 
they generally take into account is the changes due to variations of 
price. They do not take into account variations in quality and quantity 
of expenditure. 

Q. —What should constitute the cost of living ? 

A.- —I would suggest that you should take certain broad income groups 
in town areas and in village areas. 

Q. —Are you quite sure that in regard to these classes you cannot get 
information as to certain specified expenditure f That is a question about 
which we want to get some assurance. 

A. —I would like the Committee to address themselves to this task 
and determine whether within certain income groups in our country, having 
regard to other considerations also, there is not such a thing as a standard 
of comfort or whether it is not being gradually evolved. At present, the 
assumption is that there is no such thing. I would like the subject to 
receive a little more careful consideration. 

Q. —That is just what 1 want to ask yon. We are considering the 
question of the cost of living. 

A. —If you are going to enquire not merely into the minimum cost 
of living, but the cost in relation to specific standard of comfort, i have 
nothing more to say. 

Q. —One would have to define the various factors which go to make up 
the cost of living at the initial enquiry ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ■—You have suggested that the initial survey should be followed 
by a periodical survey synchronising with the population census. The 
initial enquiry will mean a great deal of work, and if it is proposed to 
make tike same central agency responsible for both the population census 
and the economic survey, do you think it would be practicable for the 
central agency to look after both simultaneously ? 

A. —I do not suggest that the same agency should be used. I only 
say that it should be carried out at the same time. 

& —Generally, we shall have to make use of the same local agency in 
both pieces of work ? 

.4-—^ ma y be done, if you are prepared to provide the necessary 
additional staff at the time of your census. 

Q. At present, the population census is done more or less bv honorary 
workers. Tf you have an additional staff, probably you will have to pav 
even the honorary workers ? 

f° Set satisfactory data perhaps you will have to 
deaf with the question of payment to the investigators. 

Q.— -That.will have to be done. But will it do any harm if these 
enumerators followed one another with their respective enquiries ? 
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H.—I don’t thinlc. 

Chairman. — Q .—How far would the universities be able to help in the 
carrying out of an economic survey if one was started ? 

A. —I do not know if very much assistance could be given at present, 
except that you could get a few of our young men who would be well- 
trained investigators. They would take part in it, and as a matter of fact 
it would help the work in the university. 

Q .—If a committee is appointed, would you welcome it ? 

A. —Yes, we would. 

Prof. Burnett-Hursi. — Q .—Will you kindly refer to paragraph 87. 
With reference to “ Census of Production—factories and other large 
industrial establishments ”, the feeling has already been expressed by 
several employers that they would resent detailed enquiries on the lines 
indicated in paragraph ,'16, that is to say, they would oppose a detailed 
Census of Production. In your opinion, would it be sufficient, in the 
first instance, to ascertain statistics of total annual production in the 
large industrial establishments, until such time as employers of these 
establishments get accustomed to make returns ? 

A. —Yes, I think it a good suggestion. 

Q. —Because, if a census of production is carried out in the first 
instance, there is a possibility that it may create so much opposition 
that employers would probably give figures which may not be of much 
value V 

A—Yes. 

Q .—Under the heading of Section 1 of paragraph 87, there is the 
Census of Wealth, private and public. Do you think it is feasible to carry 
out a general Census of Wealth in India ? 

A. —No. 

(}.—Not even in the Madras Presidency ? 

A .—I doubt it very much. 

().—Do you think the people would resent it ? 

A. —Resent it and avoid it. 

Q. —That is to say, you might possibly get figures, but they would be 
of no value at all ? 

A. —Yes. May I just make a qualifying remark here. Supposing 
you make those enquiries, not by the direct method of question and answer, 
but by an intensive study in an area where you really have a good co¬ 
operative society at work. I think your chance of getting information 
would be distinctly better because of this assistance. They are always 
concerned with*making property statements upon which loans are advanced. 

Q — We were told that these statements are not reliable. 

A .—They are not very reliable, but they have been improving. The 
real point, however is not the value of particular property statements but 
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the extent to which they familiarise leading men in the village with the 
business of investigation. 

Q ,—You may take a village where there is a co-operative society as 
typical of such villages. You would also have to take into account other 
types of villages where there are no co-operative societies. In such cases 
you would find it extremely difficult to get this information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—1 was going to ask you what you meant by saying the method of 
question and answer is useless in a country like India .’ 

A .—The distinction you make between intensive study and question 
and answeb is not. very fundamental. The latter implies your questioning 
the person whose condition you are investigating, the former means you 
are questioning others who know about him because; be lacks sufficient 
understanding himself. 

Q .—You have had five years’ experience in England ? Did you come 
into touch with the working classes ? 

A.—Yes. I have had some acquaintance with investigation in regard 
to the working classes. 

Q. —Did you find that you could get information more readily and 
more accurately from them than you could from the cultivators here ? 

A. —You are raising a very difficult question. 1 remember going round 
investigating, and it depended very much on the sort of man from whom 
we were making the investigations. 

Q. —Assuming that you got the right type of man, could you obtain 
information more readily from the working classes there than you can from 
the cultivator here '? 

A .—I think so. But even in England the working classes resented 
being asked for information. 

Q .—It depends upon who goes about it ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —To return to the main subject—Do you think it is of any value 
to get figures of the income per head or wealth per head of the population ? 

—I do not. 

Q. —Is it not far more important to get actual facts, relating to 
typical villages, and a picture of how the people live and what their 
economic condition is ? Do you approve of that ? 

A. —Yes. I do. 

Q. —That is to say, if the enquiry were really intensive, would it be 
of any value ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q, —Are not figures for comparison with other countries likely to he 
misleading ? 
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A. —I agree. 

Q .—As an economist would you obtain statistics merely for the sake 
of collecting them, that is to say, would you utilise any statistics whether 
they were defective or not, or would you, before utilising them for research 
purposes, make sure that they were a really accurate record of facts ? 

A .—I would certainly verify them. 

Q .—In the present state of statistics in this country, would you think 
of attempting any estimate of income per head on such data .' 

A. —No, I would not. 

Q .—Is it your opinion that the census of production, census of wages 
and the intensive studies should all proceed concurrently ? 

A .—I think it may be done. 

Q. —Have you the men to do it ? 

A .—I have not given the question much thought, but my impression is, 
“ Yes ”. 

Q .—You wish to have a census of production in this country and a 
census of wages covering all the large industrial establishments. Along 
with these you desire an intensive enquiry in typical villages. In addition 
to these three enquiries you would at the same time ascertain the pro¬ 
duction of cottage industries, the wages of persons engaged in them, 
agricultural production, dairy production, etc. Further, you wish ro 
investigate income and indebtedness. Is it not attempting rather more 
than can be performed ? 

A .—It seems to me that a great deal can be done by the existing 
departments which deal with these subjects. We could make intensive 
enquiries at the same time. 

Q. —What proportion of the villages ? 

A. —That is the whole question, it depends upon the kind of picture 
you want. 

Q .—How would you work it out ? You have 62,000 villages in the 
Madras Presidency. If you take one per cent, of them you will have to 
study over 500 villages. Assuming that you entrust the survey of every 
five villages to one person, you will require more than one hundred persons. 
I take it by an intensive study you want one man to be there throughout 
the year ? 

A .—I have looked into the question, and I have asked two or three 
persons who have been doing that kind of work here. If you select people 
who are thoroughly familiar with the village under enquiry, it seems to 
me that a village containing 60 to 80 families could be done in a fortnight, 
if the investigator gives his whole time. 

Chairman. — Q. —Would the village committee also help ? 

A .—When I say that he must be familiar with the village, that 
assumes that he is in touch with these persons, and can give all his time 
to the work. 
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Q .—Would you think it absolutely necessary to collect data for family 
budgets for a fortnight, to give an idea of the economic condition of the 
family throughout the agricultural year ? 

A .—I think I would make a distinction between rural areas and the 
urban areas. If you were collecting family budgets in a city, I should 
like the enquirer to state his facts from time to time, say once a fortnight, 
but I do not know that it is necessary for you to do that in a small 
village. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Take the subject of production alone. If 
you select an area, and ask a particular family in a village how much 
milk was produced, how many eggs were laid in the previous year; what 
poultry they had in the previous year, what their income was and what 
were all the items which entered into the expenditure of the family during 
the previous year ; do you think that you can get that information 
accurately ? 

A. —I do not think it is impossible. I may give a concrete case. 
Most of the village studies, for example, which Dr. G. Slater published 
were done by students during their long vacations. Supposing you have 
men who are giving all their time to it, and the villages are not very 
large, it seems to me that a fortnight is not an unreasonable estimate. 

Q. —In the vacation, students have the time ; they are fully at their 
leisure 1 

A. —More or less. 

Q. —Even if he was trying to get information for the previous year ? 
My point is that the memory of the people is not remarkable. If you ask 
a man about 1924, he could not possibly give you information. 

A. —So far as the past expenditure is concerned, you can improve 
the statistics by staying there longer. 

Q. —And then you can get the whole record not only of the past 
expenditure but of the current expenditure. If you stayed in the village 
you would obtain an actual picture of existing conditions 1 

A .—Current expenditure and past expenditure. I described a village 
with 60 families. 

» Q .—Would that be a typical village ? 

A .—If your typical village is larger than that, you must make a 
bigger allowance. 

Q. —I must not labour the point. It has been suggested by a certain 
Professor of Economics that whether you have a provincial bureau or 
central bureau of statistics you should establish a poverty line for the 
different classes of people. Do you agree ? 

A .—I would rather hesitate about an official establishing it. 

Q. —Have you heard of any country where officials have established 
the poverty line ? 

A.—I have not. 

Q.— Can you give me the name of any country w'here they have 
carried out concurrently a census of production, a census 5f wages and 
intensive studies by special means ? 

A.- —-Well, probably they have not. I cannot think of any country 
particularly, because I am not sufficiently familiar with any except th' 
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United Kingdom and America. That does not worry me so far as India 
is concerned, because most of these enquiries in other countries are com¬ 
prehensive enquiries, and not typical enquiries. 

Q .—Is it not a fact that in regard to other countries, they have an 
educated population who fill up and return ihe schedules sent to them ? 

A. —Yes, that makes it much easier. 

Q .—And much cheaper ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q —When you employ investigators, you have to pay them to visit 
households, and it is much more difficult to get information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Therefore. on both grounds, facility as well as expenditure, inves¬ 
tigations in Western countries are quite different to those in India. It is 
going to cost relatively more here for these reasons. 

A .—What we must endeavour to have is a much better approxima¬ 
tion to accuracy. 

Q .—That is to say, your figures, even though obtained, would not be 
as accurate as the figures obtained in Western countries ? 

-4.—No. 

Q .—What is required to be improved, the quality or the quantity of 
primary data ? 

*4.—Quality of primary data. 


L9TEEC 
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Mr. <P. S. LOKANATHAN, Lecturer in Economics, University of Madras. 

Written Statement. 

General. —Before proceeding to institute a general economic, survey 
for the whole of India, the first tiling to he attempted is to improve the 
machinery and organisation for. and methods of. collecting statistics 
under the various heads suggested by the (Committee. The organisation of 
provincial statistical departments with a central statistical bureau which 
will serve both as an advisory and co-ordinating, but not a collecting, 
agency for the whole of India is the give quu non of any comprehensive 
general census or enquiry. Even with the existing statistics, that, greater 
value could be obtained if only a central department would collate all 
available information and publish it. admits of no doubt. The lack of 
co-ordination has been a serious handicap and the publication annually 
of an Indian Official Year Book will go some way to serve this end. 

My scheme of provincial statistical organisations would not embrace 
statistical branches in districts. I would prefer the collection of statistic', 
through the medium of various administrative departments that come in 
direct contact with several classes of people in their daily routine of work. 
But with a view to secure reliable and accurate statistics, each of the 
important departments must be strengthened by the formation of statistical 
branches with a special statistical officer attached to them. In Madras 
there is already a Statistical Assistant to the Director of Agriculture aud 
J would suggest that special statistical branches be created for depart¬ 
ments like Revenue. Co-operation. Industries. Labour, Registration, etc. 
The advantage of this scheme seems to me to lie in the fact, that it will 
be easy for the officers concerned 1o get figures in regard to their respective 
departments which would be exceedingly difficult for a subordinate statis¬ 
tical branch of a district to get at. 

It is the normal task of every Government to supply certain quanti¬ 
tative data which could not otherwise be had by private agencies. The 
minimum of requirements would be the collection of figures for agricul¬ 
tural, forest, mineral, fisheries and industrial production. It. is this that 
ought to be aimed at immediately. The institution of a Census of Pro¬ 
duction depends upon questions of cost, of utility, of reliability, etc. 
I would defer it til] the next decennial census ; if attempted earlier the 
results may not. be commensurate with cost, and it will almost be 
impossible to secure uniformity of procedure till a certain amount of spade 
work is done. 

It would however be necessary to institute special enquiries regarding 
cottage industries, indebtedness, cost of living and urban and rural wages. 
The provincial statistical department might do some of these directly by 
inviting the co-operation of privale and unofficial bodies like the village 
and union panehayats, the social service leagues, labour unions and 
guild organisations and missionary institutions ; it might also appoint 
special committees to enquire into indebtedness, fractionisation of land, 
etc. Government might either, indirectly by placing funds with institu¬ 
tions like the university or directly, invite special intensive enquiries and 
studies on some of the problems of rural and urban life and afford necessary 
facilities. No amount of mere statistical information wilP give one a 
real insight into the life of some classes of people unless supplemented by 
special unofficial studies. I would suggest as examples eases of workers 
in sweated industries, transport workers, etc. 
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I am in favour of Government arming itself with compulsory legal 
powers to secure information from large industrial establishments, and in 
any case I feel that before the more comprehensive scheme of enquiry 
outlined by the Committee is set afoot a statistical bill must be passed. 

Q. 1-4 of the questionnaire .—As already stated enquiries regarding 
income and wealth may be deferred and if undertaken at once are not 
likely to give satisfactory results. With regard to production informa¬ 
tion should be obtained under the various heads suggested in the ques¬ 
tionnaire. A wholesale census of production is impossible at present. 
Special enquiries in all provinces in regard to wages, cost of living and 
indebtedness may be instituted to find out the economic condition of the 
various classes of people engaged in similar occupations by dividing each 
province into tracts having homogeneous economic characteristics. 1 will 
follow the classification adopted by Sir Edward Gait which is of greater 
utility, but would have regard to administrative units as well. Speaking 
for the Madras Presidency, for instance, the province may be divided 
into tracts like the following :—The Agency, Delta North, Dry, Deccan, 
Delta South, Districts of heavy rainfall and plantation districts. 

Q. 5-13 .-—In spite of considerable accuracy claimed for Madras figures 
the estimate of normal yields is still of a rather speculative character. 
The figures in respect of area sown and cultivated are, on the whole 
reliable, but the accuracy varies with regard to total yields. To find out 
the standard normal outturn for an acre I would suggest that the 
Agricultural Experimental Stations might cultivate a plot of land with 
different crops according to the prevailing methods of cultivation in vogue 
in the neighbouring areas or allow some ryots to cultivate on their ground. 
This might be checked with figures of fixed rent in kind paid by cultivators 
to landowners, which would give a fairly accurate idea of the normal 
yield. 

In a country where the majority of people have a predominantly 
vegetarian diet and consume large quantities of vegetable and fruits, the 
importance of securing reliable statistics of outturn even at some cost needs 
no insistence. But the task is admittedly of a difficult character. In 
regard to fruits a study in some of the chief localities of fruit growing 
combined with inland trade figures might give us rough statistics and in 
any case revenue officers might be specially advised of the need of*obtaining 
as far as possible full and reliable information regarding all minor 
crops. With regard to cattle and live-stock a classification according 
to the purposes for which they are utilised is desirable and in the ca,se of 
cows for instance it will be desirable to know how many are available 
for agricultural purposes and how many on any particular occasion are 
yielding milk. With regard to pastoral products and dairy products 
I would suggest local enquiries either district war or by larger areas by 
special competent officers as a preliminary measure before the time is ripe 
for a census. 

Q. 18-21 .—It is necessary that steps should be taken to secure complete 
statistics of the production of both fresh-water and sea fisheries. Statistics 
regarding lift: latter may not be difficult to obtain. With regard to 
the former the scheme recently introduced in some of the districts of 
Madras for the acquisition and organisation 'of all suitable fishing tanks 
and of bringing them under the control of the fisheries department must 
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enable the department to give reliable returns regarding output. There 
should be a statistical officer for the purpose and although in view of the 
loss in working of the fisheries department expenditure may be grudged 
by the legislature the importance and value of statistical data would 
justify the extra cost. There is already considerable information regard¬ 
ing some of the subsidiary industries of the fishing industry and it will 
only be necessary to compile and collate. 

Q. 22-26 .—In view of the value of most of the minerals extracted in 
India arrangements should be made to collect information regarding 
quantity and value of every mineral extracted. It must be obligatory on 
the part of every mine excavator, no matter what the depth of the mine may 
be, to submit returns to the Inspector of Mines. Failing this I would sug¬ 
gest that the Revenue Department which at present is the authority for 
granting licenses must be asked to obtain information and forward the same 
to the chief inspector of mines. 

Q. 27-36 .—Information regarding large industrial establishments 
should be collected through provincial statistical organisations and if other¬ 
wise difficult to secure information compulsory legal powers should be 
secured. To prevent information reaching rival concerns the same penal 
provision found in the statistical legislation of most countries should be 
incorporated. For the purpose of securing returns from industrial estab¬ 
lishments I would recommend the adoption of the wider definition than 
contemplated by the Indian Factories Act, clause (ii) (3) (l>). They 
should be asked to supply information regarding the points suggested by 
the Committee. 

Q. 37-39 .—With regard to cottage industries, the Industries Depart¬ 
ments must be made responsible for the collection of statistics. The village 
panchaijats and guild organisations and other private and voluntary 
agencies must be made use of. General enquiries might be supplemented 
by special studies of select cottage industries for which facilities ought to 
be afforded by government. 

Q. 40-47 .—The figures published by the ‘ Prices and Wages ’ in India 
are unsatisfactory. The Agricultural Department comes in direct contact 
with the people of the villages and it must be entrusted with the task 
of collecting statistics of wages in rural areas under the headings employed 
with great utility by the Bombay Labour Office. That classification might 
be made uniform all over India. The regularity of earnings and employ¬ 
ment is in some respects a truer index of the welfare of the. people than 
mere wage returns, and unless that is ascertained no useful deduction 
could be made. In regard to this and other questions such as the manner 
of payment of wages, methods of expenditure, purchase of daily require¬ 
ments, the value of detailed enquiries in some representative tracts will be 
great and such investigations should be undertaken. 

Q. 92-56 .—-It will be desirable to have information regarding the 
large classes of potters, of toilet workers, of cobblers, of basket and mat 
makers in villages and of tanners and shoemakers in towns 

Q- 37-61 .—Detailed surveys regarding wages and hours of work, of 
labour employed in all major industries should be. immediately under¬ 
taken. Since monthly wages prevail in most cases the unit of time may 
be taken as a month save in exceptional cases. The ascertaining of wages 
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has become at once an inevitable and an easy task in view of the passing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Many of the errors in the calculation of the average earnings of 
workers are due to a failure in making allowances for absenteeism, 
irregularity of employment and other uncertainties. In every enquiry 
regarding rates of wages the number of days for which a person works 
must be specially noted. 

Q. 76-82 .—The mass unit system applied by the Labour Office, Bombay, 
is not suitable ; the safer method is to assign weights by collecting a 
large number of family budgets for each homogeneous class into which 
the population is divided. House-to-house enquiries are difficult to 
carry out. The difficulties of selection of typical families on the one hand 
and the danger of generalising from a random sarpple on the other, leave 
us with the only safe alternative of collecting budgets for as large a number 
of families as possible and the larger the number the greater the probable 
accuracy. No fixed proportion could be laid down. Expenditures on 
religious and social ceremonies, entertainments, etc., must all be included 
among the normal expenditures of the family. Under ideal conditions a 
year will be the necessary period to record the expenditures of a family. 

Q. 83-86 .—With the assistance of the Co-operative Department and 
the Revenue Department a special enquiry must be instituted, presided over 
by an officer of experience in registration to enquire into the indebted¬ 
ness of the people. The family must be the unit of measurement of debt 
and the enquiry must in the first instance be made in certain selected areas 
and then widened to cover a larger area. 

Q. 87 .—Subject to my general remarks I agree with the scheme pro¬ 
posed by the committee for carrying out the initial economic survey. 


Oral evidence, the 29th April 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Will you kindly tell us what opportunities you have 
had of studying economic conditions ! Have you done any research work 
in this connection % 

A. —I have had some experience of village and urban surveys. 

Q .—Are they published ! 

A,—One of my village surveys has been published. 

Q .—Did you study under Dr. Gilbert Slater ? 

A.- —Yes, I worked under him for two years as a research student, 
and I worked at this village survey for three months during the vacation 
in 1916. 

Q .—'What survey did you make ? 

A. —A survey of the economic condition of villages in the Tinnevelly 
district. I also made a few urban surveys into the conditions of life of 
transport workers and dock labourers and also regarding the fishermen 
at Tuticorin. 

Q .—Are they published ? 

A.—No. 
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Q. —Have you ascertained the cost of living of these people ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —To what does it amount ? 

A. —The estimate was made in 1917, I found then that the average 
was about Iis. 18 a month. 

Q. —That was before the rise in prices .’ 

A. —Yes, for a small family of four. 

Q. —You say here in your note “ 1 would suggest that special statistical 
branches be created, for departments like Revenue, Co-operation, Industries, 
Labour, Registration, etc.” ? 

A .—I think, that instead of having statistical branches throughout 
the Presidency, it would be better if there was a provincial statistical 
organisation which would collect statistics from the various departments. 
There is no Central agency which supplies them the necessary statistics 
for compilation. Therefore, if there is an agency of that character which 
we can organise in the presidency, it will co-ordinate all available informa¬ 
tion and we will then he able to interpret the statistics. In the Fisheries 
Department, for instance, we have a lot of information with regard to the 
fishery industry with regard 1o the number of tanks ; even with regard 
to the quantity of fish obtained in certain areas. There has not been the 
necessary co-ordination in regard to these matters. 

Q. —You are in favour of centralisation, that is, for the census to be 
done by each department and then the results to be handed over by them ! 

A. —Yes, but I hope the statistical department will be provincial. 

Q. —You say that a wholesale Census of Production will be impossible 
at present. 

A .—My idea is that instead of Government ascertaining the wealth or 
income per head, it may be left to economists or to other individuals, and 
what the Government must do is merely to place statistics at our disposal. 
That is the primary thing to be done. 

Q. —Are you in favour of correct statistics of production ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you think that a census of production is impossible 

A. —Yes, especially production under all heads, agriculture, industries, 
mining, fisheries and so on. 

• Q. —Can we ascertain the value under each ? 

A.—-Yes ; with varying degrees of accuracy. 

Q .—If we obtain that, it will be something tangible ? 

A.—Yes. The only point of difference is that I do not think that 
the Government need undertake this task. The normal activity of Gov¬ 
ernment must be to make statistics available to all persons. 

Q; —The public should have access to the statistics 1 

A,-Yes. 

Q. —Put they have 1 

A.—They have, but they are not available in the form in which we 
would like to have them. 
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Q .—In what branch of economics have yon specialised f 

A.—At present I am doing something as regards Labour. 

Q .—There is a Labour Commission. 

A .—There is a Labour Commissioner’s office here but it is not doing 
exactly the kind of work which you would expect. They are more con¬ 
cerned with the depressed classes rather than with industrial labour. 

Q— What improvements of an economic character are needed in this 
country, say, in rural or urban areas, stated in order of urgency and 
importance ? 

A .—With regard to the urban classes, I think the question of both 
indebtedness and drunkenness is important. As regards village surveys, 
with reference to the questions which you asked Mr. Matthai, I have had 
some experience of such surveys. My point is that it is quite possible 
to do village surveys of a good character within a month or two, but you 
cannot claim for them anything more than qualitative value. As regards 
quantity, you cannot rely upon it. Dr. Slater published a number of such 
village surveys and, therefore, he was able to give typical instances. He 
conducted a very large number of surveys and, therefore, the value of his 
work is good. 

Q. —Have you made any estimates of production in the presidency ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—What will be the use of this economic survey if it is carried out ? 

A.—It will give us some definite idea, not only of the life of the classes, 
but also of the advance in certain directions, and you can visualise the 
wants of the communities of each area. 

Q. —Of the presidency as a whole ? 

A.—Of course, we can from special studies. 

Q .—At what results would you aim in an economic survey ? 

A.—I would expect to know something about the cost of living and 
about indebtedness ; about wages and the standard of living. 

Q ,-—How can you ascertain the standard of living ? How would that 
help you ? You can only take particular communities. 

A.—Before you attempt to find out the cost of living of a community, 
the first thing you ought to do is to find out the standard of living. I would 
prefer that the existing standard of living be taken as the basis. 
If you take, in 1925, the present standard of living of a particular class, 
then, on the basis of that, you can work out the cost of living for the 
previous years. In Great Britain, when they published their reports on 
the'cost of living, they worked back from 1924 to the earlier years, 
instead of taking 1914 as the starting point. They took the present 
standard of living and worked back. 

Q .—Having that data you work back ? 

A.—Yes. ff I may sum up my ideas on your main question ; first 
of all, it is the duty of the Committee to recommend the creation of the 
necessary machinery for improving statistics and collecting them. 

Q .—That is our chief object. 
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A.-—Then I would say that you must also create a Provincial Statistical 
Department which would co-ordinate all the statistics available, and, in 
the second place, you must institute special enquiries, in certain typical 
areas or economic tracts, into the question of the cost of living and so 
on. When you have been able to do so much, you will be able to find 
out how far the statistics may be reliable, and you will have created a 
certain amount of groundwork ; after that you can initiate the general 
census. 

Q —You do not want to carry out a general census tnl then f 

A.- —No, but it does not. mean that you cannot get anything now. You 
can form some idea of the agricultural production and mineral production. 
All that, can be done now, but the general census of wealth and income 
1 would not touch now. 

Q. —Because the information is so defective 1 

A. —Yes, it would be better to perfect Ihese statistics first and make 
a special investigation into some of those problems, and after you have 
put in a certain amount of work of that kind, you would obtain better 
results. At present there are estimates of national income but, except 
for certain purposes, they must he considered as practically useless. There 
are variations not only in the different statistics, but also in the way in 
which people interpret statistics. 

Q. —It is the same thing in other countries ? 

A. —Yes. What we have to do first is to secure better statistics. 

Q .—How long will you wait ? 

A .—For the next three years. You must be able to obtain good statis¬ 
tics and before the next decennial census you must know whether it is 
necessary to go on with the census of wealth or income or whether you 
should wait for a longer period. 

Q. —There is a census of wealth and income in Australia and in other 
countries. There is a much larger income there per capita than in India. 
They can afford to spend money. 

A.—Yes, but it is difficult to ascertain such information from the 
people themselves, and you obtain no information unless you secure it 
from the Government and it is expensive. 

Q. —You have no objection to make a trial ? 

A.—After some time, but not just now. 

Mr. Haul.- — Q. —In connection with your intensive survey for the 
whole of India, is it impossible ? Do you think the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment should make use of village unions ? Can you give us any idea of 
what sort of work the village unions do ? 

A.—These'village union bodies collect cesses and local taxes. 

Q— Are there two kinds of village unions ; the village union and the 
village panckayet ? 

A.—The unions are in charge of the collection of taxes, and they will 
be able to give you some information. 

Q. —Will you please tell us what are their functions 1 



A.—They do some of the Municipal work, such as, primarily, lighting 
and sanitation, and they look after Iho water in wells and tanks and so 
forth. 

Q. —For that purpose they levy cesses ? 

—They assess house properties, house values. There are half-a-dozen 
competent, men who have knowledge of local conditions, and with their 
help you can ascertain information about the cottage industries and other 
things. They can give yon a rough idea. 

().—Have every one of these villages a panchayel ? 

A ,—Not in every village. 1 speak of one district, with which I am 
familiar. There arc 18 villages punch (in fist. 

Q.- —IIow many districts are there ! 

A. —Twenty-five. The union punchayrts are in many places. 

().—Can you give me any idea as to how many villages there are in 
a district ? 

A .-—Roughly about .'>00. 

Q .—You said you have eighteen village punchai/ct:s. How many union 
panchayets have you ? 

A .—Roughly about sixty or seventy. 

Q .—With how many villages under each ? 

A .—Some big villages have each a union. 

Q. —The other unions include two or three villages ? 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q. —The average is about two villager, to each union 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Then you suggest, in respect of the yield, that the agricultural 
experimental station might include all minor crops. How many expert 
mental stations have you in the presidency ? 

A .—Very few indeed. 

Q .—You cannot rely on the results of these ? 

A .—T suggest that these should be taken as checks. 

Q .—They are supposed to cultivate different crops on these experi¬ 
mental farms, and they produce outturns which serve as a sort of ffheck 
for the average crops ? 

A. —Yes, but they are very few. 

Q. —Would it not be a better method to improve the accuracy or 
reliability of the statistics, to arrange to have a larger number of experi¬ 
ments carried out than is now done ; and particularly with your exports, 
would it not he possible to improve the statistics and obtain reliable 
results ? 

A.—Yes. * 

Q .— Instead of making experiments in a few such farms, would it 
not be better to revive the crop-cutting experiments under proper super- 
L9IEF-C 
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vision, so that we may be able to secure a larger number of results and 
be able to generalise from them ? 

A.—-That was also one of the recommendations of a recent agricul¬ 
turists’ conference. 

Q. —You mentioned somewhere that the Agricultural Department are 
very familiar with the people. Do you think that the Agricultural 
Department concern themselves mainly with the scientific work connected 
with the improvement of agriculture ? 

A. —It is their ideal. It has been endeavouring to create more and 
more demonstrations. 

Q. —Their intention is to appoint half a dozen demonstrators for each 
district, but that stage has not yet been reached ? 

A. —No, but it is likely to be reached. 

Q .—You are speaking of the ideal ? 

A. —I think that it is going to be achieved before long. Even at 
present, there are a number of demonstrators who have to go and give 
demonstrations to the agriculturists in the villages. 

Q— At present the department dealing with agriculture is divided 
into two. There is the Revenue Department, which deals with all demon¬ 
stration work, the collection of revenue, the collection of statistics and 
so on ; and the other which deals with the scientific part of it ; that is, 
trying to improve the methods of cultivation, collection of crops and 
so on. At the present moment the former is more conversant with the 
people of the village than the latter is. 

A. —Yes, and will be for some time to come, but the Revenue officers 
are overburdened with a number of duties and are therefore not likely 
to be as accurate as one could wish. 

Q .—Talking about food production, you seem to be intending to 
achieve a sort of standard of yield ; you do not want to aim at total 
production ? 

A.—My aim is certainly to obtain the total production, but just at 
present I find difficulty in regard to that, 

Q- You suggest that the total yield should be ascertained in particular 
places f 

A.—Yes. 

Q- And from that, conclusions should be deduced, which would be 
applicable to other areas ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q— -Then yo.u will arrive at the standard yields which will be more 
or less reliable ? 

A.—Ye« 


^.-—Dealing with fisheries, you say the statistics of fi heries are easy 
to obtain. How would you arrange about the production of sea fisheries ? 

A.-—The sea fisheries are scattered in certain localised areas along 
the sea coast. They fish in all the sea coast towns. I know of certain 
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areas in Tnticoi’in, where T made an investigation, where it is not very 
difficult to obtain the quantity of the fish that is caught normally. 

Q. —How did you obtain that 1 

A .—By enquiries. At Tuticorin there are about a hundred fishermen 
who daily go to sea. It would be quite an easy thing in it central place 
like Madras and Tuticorin, where a large number of fishermen live, because 
they can easily dispose of their fish in the markets of the town. 

Q. —But do not fishermen live in other places ? 

A .—The sea coast is very extensive. But 1 think their place of living 
is in central places. 

Q. —There are fishing .ullages along the sea coast ? 

A. —Yes. You may obtain Ihese figures if you take a central place. 
From there you can find out everything. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You think we should collect our information through 
the revenue agency ? 

A .—With the central local place as the basis. 

Q. —Would you take the production of a number of fishermen and 
apply that as the average. 

A .—For instance, if you take Tuticorin. There must be for ten miles 
on either side a number of fishing villages. By making observations in a 
few villages, you may be able to make a calculation. 

Q. —How are you going to obtain the total production ? 

A .—You can only obtain rough estimates. 

Q. —I want to understand you. Your proposal is to make investiga¬ 
tions in towns and certain other places and obtain an average. It is the 
total fisheries production which we require. 

A.—That will leave us with a certain margin of error. 

Q. —Is that your idea ? 

A .—Yes ; and that must also be follow ed up by the Fisheries Depart¬ 
ment. They have to give leases to and take rents from the fishermen 
class. 

Q. —But, the point is, how are they to ascertain the production ? Are 
they to apply the method which you suggest, or would you apply the 
method yourself, and then ask them to make independent enquiries, using 
the one as a check upon the other ? 

A .—At present I would ask them to undertake it. 

Q.—' Then as regards fresh-water fisheries, what do you intend doing ? 
How do you intend to obtain the production ? 

A. —Recently, in some places like (.’hingleput. the most useful tanks 
have been taken over by the Fisheries Department, and a certain amount 
of compensation has been paid to the I’nion Boards. These are leased out 
to the fishermen. 

Q. —How would you ascertain the total production ? 
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A .—You could use the auction method, and from the value of the 
lease you can, ascertain the total production. 

Q .—You are drawing a distinction between the lease and production. 

A .—Yes ; and 1 would check the accuracy of the figures thus 
obtained by an intensive enquiry ? 

Q .—As regards indebtedness, you say “ With the assistance of the 
Co-operative Department and the Revenue Department a special enquiry 
must be instituted presided over by an officer of experience in registration 
to enquire into the indebtedness of the people 1 presume you want to 
enquire into indebtedness by intensive enquiry i 

A. —By specialists in certain localities. 

Q. —-You will make use of the co-operative societies where they exist. 
Where they do not exist, would you utilise the Revenue Department ? 

A .—In point of fact, I would say that in almost every district we 
have some co-operative societies. 

Q .—But the co-operative society would not go out of its way to make 
enquiries ? 

A .—The co-operative societies can give you some help, though they 
may not be able to give you full information about the indebtedness of 
their own members. My idea is that it. should be done first over a narrow 
area and then for the Presidency as a whole. The village may be done 
by persons who have done a village survey. I would take a small tract 
in a district, either the whole district or a portion of a certain district. 

Q. —Would you survey the whole of it ? 

A. —Yes, it may not be quite accurate, but it would be fairly accurate. 
That would be the only way to arrive at some approximation. If you 
go village by village, it will take a long time. A few villages may be 
used to obtain some idea of the indebtedness of a whole district. 

Q. —You would start from the village, and when a number of villages 
have been surveyed, you would deduce certain conclusions and apply 
them to the whole district. ! ! 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Village surveys may be done independently of the enquiry into 
indebtedness. Supposing you appoint someone to go into the question ; 
he ill have information from the co-operative society with regard to the 
mortgage debts, and make personal enquiries about them ; then he will 
get some information for the whole district. Would that be very desirable ? 

A.—At any rate it will be the fix-st step. 

Prof, Burnell-Hurst. — Q .—When you carried out your village studies, 
how long did you take ? 

A. —About two months. 

().■—I lake it, that In your opinion it is possible to ce cry out village 
studies in a couple of months, but if you really want to secure a very 
accurate picture of economic life, you require to make the study for a 
long time ? 

A. —Yes. 
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Q. —Would you approve of an investigator making a study of, say, 
five villages concurrently for the period of a year, where these five 
villages are close to one another, rather than take one village for a couple 
of months and then move on 1 

A .—I think your idea about five villages is better for this reason, 
that if he stays a longer time he will have a better understanding of the 
whole situation. The cultivating season is long and you must be there 
during all the processes of work. 

Q. —Owing to the differences in economic life, at different times of 
the year '? 

.1.—Not only that, but even in one village, it would be necessary to 
stay a long time to understand fully its economic conditions. 

Q. —During the whole of that time the investigator may not be 
engaged entirely with that village. After he has'resided for some time 
in a village, he may go olf to the next village and then to another village, 
stay a few days and then come back to the first village, and so on ! 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —Would you prefer six villages in one year to one 
in two months ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You would achieve a better perspective of the economic life of the 
village ? 

A.—Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —There is only one objection ; that, in 
making a village study it may be said that the year was an abnormal one : 
for in one year the harvest may be a bumper one and the next year it 
may be a failure. Someone has suggested making a stay in a typical village 
for a series of years. What do you think of that suggestion ? 

A.—It is very good, but it is all a question of time and money. 

Q .—I gather from your replies that your view is that you would rather 
have accurate data for a limited area than attempt to obtain data of vary¬ 
ing degrees of accuracy for a wider area ? 

A.—Quite so. 

Q. —You have suggested that subsequently, if it be found necessary, 
a census of wealth and income may be instituted. With your knowledge 
of the people of Madras, in an enquiry of this nature which relat s not 
merely to one class but to different classes, do you honestly think that 
the people of the middle class, for instance, would reveal their wealth ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —You would have to use compulsory powers and even then you may 
not obtain the information 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You consider that a detailed census of production is impossible 
at present. Why ? 

A.—Because of the extremely difficult character of the survey. 

Q. — Lot me understand what you mean by a wholesale Census of 
Production ? 
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A.—For the whole province, for instance, it would be impossible. A 
census of that kind would be difficult, whereas my suggestion is to try and 
improve the statistics in all possible ways and then to form some idea of 
wealth and production. 

Q, —That is to say, to make an attempt to improve the agricultural 
statistics, and also make an attempt, to obtain statistics of fish production ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Are fish consumed to any extent by the people of Madras ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —With your knowledge of the economic conditions of the people 
here, would you say that it is an important article of diet 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Are fruit and vegetables important articles of diet among the 
Madrassis ? 

A.—Not as much as I would wish them to be, but they certainly are 
important. As regards vegetables, of course, there is no doubt about it. 

Q. —Vegetables and fruit also figure very promine.ntly in his diet 1 

A .—The vegetable diet is more prominent than fish. 

Q. —So it is really necessary to collect statistics of the production of 
fruit, vegetables and fish ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You say, in answer to question 51, that the estimates of normal 
yields as a whole are rather of a speculative character. Would you 
kindly give your grounds for this statement '? 

A.—The Department of Agriculture in Madras practically abandoned 
crop-cutting experiments and I think Mr. Stuart was primarily responsible 
for the new method. Ife tried to arrive at the yield for a certain period, 
say, ten years, by going into the question of the consumption plus export 
minus import. I think it must have been exceedingly difficult for him 
to know h'ow much was consumed, and therefore the normal yield that 
he gave was not correct. 

Q. —That is to say, your existing statistics of production are not as 
good as they used to be. Is that your view ? 

1.—No, they may be a little better, but they arc by no means accurate. 

Q. —We might find a means of improving the existing statistics of 
agricultural production by the introduction of some supervising agency 
but the problem that faces us is what is to be done with regard to Bengal 
and other permanently settled areas ? Have you any suggestions to make '! 
There is no revenue recording agency. How are you going to grapple 
with that difficulty, except by employing a special staff for the purpose of 
recording accurate figures ? 

A.—I have not considered that. I think it would b necessary to 
institute a special study. 

Q .—Have you any idea as to what proportion of Madras is permanently 
settled ? 

A.—I think about one-third. 
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Q .—Would you suggest that in one-third of the area of the presidency 
you would have to introduce' a new and special agency for recording 
statistics ? 

A..- -Yes. 

Q. —You mentioned in discussing village union panchayels, that there 
were 500 villages in a district ? 

.1.—I said that off-hand. 

Q .—As matter of fact, there are 27 districts and 52,000 villages ; that 
would give you about 2,000 villages to a district. So that the figures that 
you gave to Mr. Kaul would have to he altered accordingly I 

A. —Yes, and all my other figures will also have to be changed. 

Q .—You have suggested that the figures of fish production may be 
ascertained by intensive studies, but there are certain persons who are 
engaged for a period of time in agricultural operations and for the rest 
of the time are engaged in fishing. In the census they appear as agricul¬ 
turists. When you want to apply your formula of fish production to the 
number of fishermen in the province so as to ascertain the total quantity 
of fish produced, how would you deal with the case of those who take up 
fishing as a subsidiary occupation ? 

A .—In all enquiries there are these difficulties. It may be half-time 
occupation or full-time occupation, but apart from that, even where fisher¬ 
men are exclusively engaged in their occupations, you will find—I have 
had some experience in this—that their earnings are by no means regular. 
A fisherman has to work every day, and one day lie may make a rupee, 
and another, 8 annas, another 4‘ annas and another, he may do nothing 
at all ; he may not go out. It is extremely difficult to' form any accurate 
idea. You can form only rough guesses. It will, however, be something 
achieved if. in the first instance, you secure approximate returns. 

Q .—What exactly do you mean by that ? 

A. —I suggest returns accurate within 20 per cent. In such difficult 
eases you cannot hope to attain accuracy. 

Q. —It all points to what you suggested, that an intensive study is 
very valuable especially to secure a man’s production when it varies so 
tremendously from day to day. 

A. —Yes. 
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Dr, B. SUNDARA RAJ, M.A., Ph.D., Director of Fisheries, Madras. 

Written Statement. 

Questions 18, 19, 20 and 21 concern me directly. 

Question 18 .—Next to agriculture, Fisheries is the most important 
source of food supply and in view of its magnitude and importance, 1 have 
always been of the view that accurate statistics are essential both for 
an assessment of their value as. well as for their conservation and develop¬ 
ment. Due to the absence of statistics, it has been impossible to say 
whether fisheries have prospered or declined, nor has it been possible to 
adopt adequate remedial measures to prevent their undue depletion or 
deterioration. 

Question 19 .—The fresh-water fisheries in this presidency consist of 
the fisheries of a net-work of rivers, channels, lakes, reservoirs and tanks. 
Owing to the non-permanence of the supply of water in the above and the 
primitive nature of the fishing implements they are fished only when they 
are about to dry up. The fishery lasts only for a day or two. Most of 
the rivers and tanks belong to Government and the fisheries are auctioned 
by the Fisheries Department or the Local Bodies (District and Taluk 
Boards). The officers who guard the fishery and supervise fishing by 
lessees are the village officers who should be entrusted with the work of 
supplying the stat istics. They alone a re competent to supply any reliable 
information as to the actual value of the fisheVies. 1 should, however, 
mention that the rental fro.m any tank or river should not be taken as an 
index of the actual value of the fishery. The Fisheries Department, at 
present, control the fisheries of about 186 large tanks. From experience 
of the present methods of sale, I regret to say that the bid depends entirely 
on the existence or absence of factions and combinations among the bidders. 
Isolated fisheries as a rule do not attract bidders from outside the village 
or hamlet and the success or failure to obtain adequate rents at auctions 
depends on the villagers themselves. In most eases, the Government do not 
realize the value of the fisheries sold. No reliance should, therefore, be 
placed on the rental figures for the assessment of the value of the fisheries. 
The rents for a number of years are available with the various District 
Boards in the ease of fisheries belonging to them and in the case of those 
controlled by this Department, they are available with the Assistant 
Director of Fisheries (Inland). 

Question 20 .—Since 1st April 1924, 94 fish curing yards formerly 
under the control of the Salt and Abkari Department have been transferred 
to the Fisheries Department. These are situated in the most important 
fishing villages along the east and west coasts of this presidency. It is 
under consideration to employ the staff stationed at these yards, in addition 
to the direct work of supplying duty free salt for fish curing, for the 
collection of statistics of catches in their respective villages and neighbour¬ 
hood. But there are villages which are beyond the range of fish’curing 
yards particularly on the east coast of the presidency and it is not 
possible for the yard officers to gather correct information regarding the 
catches in those villages. As in the case of fresh-water fisheries, I am of 
opinion that in all such villages, the local revenue officers of the villao-e 
should be made responsible for the collection of statistics. I am about to 
submit proposals on the above lines to the local Government. 
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Question 21.—Fish curing and canning. —Since the Government have 
established fish curing yards for the distribution of duty-free salt, regular 
statistics are maintained at these yards of the quantities of fish received, 
cured and -sent out of the yards. In villages out of reach of the yard, it 
often happens that small quantities of fish are cured locally of which 
the fish curing yard is not cognizant. This, however, is not extensive and 
if the Committee consider that statistics regarding these small-scale curing 
outside the yards should be gathered, I cannot suggest any agency other 
than the local village staff. But the statistics maintained in the yards 
is accurate and in iny opinion, is a fair index of the quantities of fish 
cured and sold on a commercial scale. 

So far there are only two private canneries on the west coast of this 
presidency besides the Government Model Fish Cannery at Chaliyam. 
It. should not, therefore, be difficult to ascertain the manufacture and sales 
at these three canneries. 

( b ) Pearl Oyster Fisheries. —These are the monopoly of Government. 
They occur at rare intervals. During the hundred years ending 11)22, 
there have been only some 14 fisheries— vide Madras Fisheries Bulletin, 
Volume XVI—1922—page 44. Accurate statistics are available regarding 
the fisheries in the respective official reports. 

(c) Edible Oyster Fisheries. —The scope of these fisheries is extremely 
limited. In fact no appreciable traffic in edible oysters exists in this 
presidency. Oysters are despised as food by the higher castes. It is 
usually the very poor that resort to them besides the domiciled European 
community. With a view to developing the industry and securing 
hygienically clean oysters for supply to clubs and hotels, the Fisheries 
Department started an oyster farm at Pulicat in 1910. Detailed statistics 
on the working of the farm are available in the annual reports of this 
Department. 

(d) Lime from, coral and shell. —A considerable trade exists all along 
the shore in the collection and manufacture of lime from coral and shell. 
The right of collection is leased out by the Revenue Department in this 
presidency. The actual value and extent of Ihe trade could, I believe, be 
easily ascertained through the Revenue Department. 

(r ) Fish guano and manure. —This industry exists mainly on the west 
coast where shoals of fish (oil sardines) abound during the season. The 
most important product is fish oil. Since the inception of the industry 
in 1912 as the result of experiments in the Experimental Fisheries Station 
at Tanur, several hundred private factories have sprung up all along the 
coast in Malabar and South Kanara. 440 factories worked during the 
year ending June 1924. On a rough estimate by Fisheries officers it is 
found that 22,500 tons of guano and 7,250 tons of oil were manufactured 
during that season. Similar figures are gathered and published annually 
by the Fisheries Department. 

if) Miscellaneous.—Chunk Fisheries are the monopoly of Government 
in this presidency. The Fisheries Department conduct the fishery in 
Tinnovelly and Ramnad districts where the largest number and the best 
quality shells are fished. Accurate statistics are available in the reports 
of this Department. In the districts of Tanjore, South Arcot and Nellore 
where also chanks appear in small numbers the right of collection and sale 
is leased to private merchants. ' The actual number of shells exported, 
however, could be ascertained from the customs offices in these districts 
L9IEEC 



The connected industries such as the manufacture of bangle and 
ornaments from chank has died out in this presidency. Bengal, Calcutta 
and Dacca are, at present, the chief seat of the industry. 

Beche-de-mer industry .—This was introduced newly by the Fisheries 
Department. So far this is produced only at the Fisheries Station at 
Tirupalagudi in the Ramnad District. Accurate statistics concerning the 
industry are available in the annual reports of this Department. 

Shark fins .—The collection, curing and export of fish maw and shark 
fins is carried on as a subsidiary industry by most of the fish curers along 
the coasts of this presidency. It is possible to ascertain the extent and 
value of the trade along with the collection of fisheries statistics I have 
proposed above. 

Sea weeds are not employed to my knowledge anywhere in this presi¬ 
dency for commercial purposes. 


Oral evidence, the 29th Avril 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—How long have you been engaged in this work ? 

A .—Since 1923. 

Q .—Have you had any opportunities for studying the economic con¬ 
dition of the people 1 

A. —Yes. Before and after that year to some extent. 

Q ■—Of course you are an expert in your own department. What is 
the total value of the production of fisheries ? 

A .—It is not possible to give an estimate as there are no statistics. 

Q -—Do they not prepare estimates 1 

'4—Yes. Most civilised countries who have developed their fishery 
industries prepare statistics. 

Q- —-4m I to understand that you have not developed it here ? 

A .—Fishery industries are in a primitive condition here. Our work 
at present is industrial and not statistical. 

Q -—Is it not necessary to obtain such figures in order to know whether 
you are really developing or not ? 

A- I see your point. I have said so in the first para, of mv writter 
report. There I stated that statistics are absolutely necessary to know if 
we are progressing. 

0- If detailed statistics are collected, can you do it from samples ? 
You see what half a dozen fishermen catch and work with a formula. 

I doubt if formula; will work in the case of fisheries statistics. 
V\ ith agriculture you know more or less what your ground will yield 
at the end of a period under given conditions of manure, rainfall, etc. 
But with fishing the yield varies daily owing to innumerable unascertained 
causes. I his year we started with high hopes of a large sardine fishery 
but practically no sardines have been caught. 

V<—To what area do your operations extend ? 
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A .— Roughly to about 10 miles from the Boast line as fishermen with 
their primitive craft do not venture beyond sight of land. 

Q .—For vvhat distance do you keep watch over these fisheries along 
the coast ‘l 

A. —At present the Department docs not keep watch over these fisheries 
beyond making scientific observations in connection with definite economic 
problems. Since last April, 107 fish curing yards along the whole coast 
were transferred to my control from the Salt Department, it may now be 
possible to watch to some extent the fishing and fish curing operations. 

Q- -What is the living derived from it '? What is the income and ex¬ 
penditure of last year ? 

A .—I am unable to answer the first question. As regards income 
and expenditure of the Department, the expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 3.23,021-0-4 and revenue to Rs. 2,94,545-4-3. 

Q - -You have not yet begun to balance receipts and expenditure ? 

/l.--On account of the heavy expenditure on about 27 schools and the 
Socio-economic and educational work that, the Department does among the 
fishing classes, it is not possible to balance receipts and expenditure. 

(f ,—What popidation maintains itself by this work ? 

A .—I am afraid l have to depend on census reports which give the 
following returns and on the Madras Fisheries Bulletin No. 9 giving 
statistics gathered from 1914 to 1916. 

Population supported in— 

1921. 1911. 1901. 

Fishing .. .. 240,169 234,080 188,153 

Fish curers .. ■ ■ 760 4,114 3,317 

Fish dealers .. .. 177,191 220,740 203,190 

Q ,—What is the cost of gathering approximate estimates of product¬ 
ion ? What additional expenditure would you have to incur, and what 
staff would you need to-find out the total value of the fisheries, round the 
coast leaving out fresh-water fish i 

A. —I have suggested in my written evidence that I am proposing 
to employ the fish curing yard staff under the control of this Department 
for gathering statistics of landings, but there are a number of fishing 
villager, which are beyond the range of fish curing yards. This is specially 
the ease on the east coast. The most economical method of gathering statis¬ 
tics in such villages would be to employ the village headman or other 
local revenue officer for collecting and reporting information relating to 
their respective villages to the neighbouring yard officers. It may be 
necessary to offer some pecuniary inducements to the revenue officers for 
their extra duty. In addition I may require a statistical officer and some 
clerical staff in my own office for the tabulation of the figures and for the 
compilation of the statistics. 

().- -Could you not make an intensive study for a few days and frame 
an estimate ? 

A .—As I have said before fisheries are so uncertain that an intensive 
study for a few days will not yield adequate data for framing a general 
estimate. 
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Q .—But it is better to have some information instead of being entirely 
in the dark. We want to know the production, whether it is fifteen lakhs 
or one lakh. Would it not reduce the uncertainty ? 

A .—May 1 go a little into detail to show the difficulty in the matter ? 
On the west coast the largest industry is connected with sardine. Sardines 
are typical of other fish in the matter of seasonal occurrence and abundance. 
The sardine season extends from about September to May and there is no 
certainty of what quantities will be available and at what points on the 
coast. Even when the available statistics regarding catches for a number 
of years are compared, it has So far been found impossible to discover 
any law or method governing their occurrence or abundance. Until 
accurate statistics are actually gathered for a long series of years it will be 
impossible to frame an estimate. 

Q. —But is it not a fact that a large population maintains itself on 
this industry 1 

A .—Yes ; but not. exclusively on sardine. To cite an example there 
were 646 sardine oil and guano factories working in 11120-21 season. They 
were reduced to 542 in 1921-22. Again the number rose to 647 in 1922-23 
and declined to 440 in 1923-24. In years of scarcity the fishermen run 
into heavy debts, migrate to other places or resort to other means of 
livelihood. 

Q. —Then what you need is to secure fairly approximate figures to 
show what numbers live upon it and what is the value of the industry 
to them. 

.4.--The only satisfactory method of collecting this information is to 
attempt something on the lines of what is being done in other countries, 
and that is, through the nucleus of these fish curing yards, an attempt 
should be made to collect accurate statistics for a series of years. 

-Ts there any chance of securing more revenue for statistics ? 

A.— I do not see how revenue is to be obtained. 

Q. —I mean, is there any means of developing the industry further T 
Do you see any chance in the next five or ten years of ils collection being 
justified ? 

.4.—I should think that the gathering of accurate statistics will justify 
the expenditure—especially as the cost involved will not be great seeing 
that we have the necessary staff already in the fish curing yards of this 
Department. Sir F. A. Nicholson found on a rough estimate that there 
were large quantities of sardine that were being captured and wasted 
on the west, coast prior to 1912. As a result of his experiments in the 
manufacture of oil and guano in the Government Experimental Station 
at Tanur, some 800 private factories have resulted which, on a rough 
estimate, in the year 1922-23, yielded 36 lakhs worth of oil and guano. 
There is therefore little doubt that fisheries statistics or research will 
yield valuable results. 

Q .—You have development in view ? 

A .—Yes, continually. 

Q •—You cannot give us an idea of what it will cost to ascertain an 
estimate of the value of the production of fisheries ? 
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A.—That I might, because in some ways fishery statistics are more 
easily gathered than agricultural statistics. The area is limited to the 
coast, and, as I said, we have over one hundred fish curing yards. It is 
only a question of strengthening the staff in order that the statistics might 
be collected. 

Q. —Are fish curing establishments included in the expenditure 1 

A. —Yes. They arc part of the staff of the Department. 

Have you given any thought to the question as to what the 
fresh-water fisheries may come to in the interior ? 

A .-—There are no statistics showing their actual value. But I can 
give you some idea of the revenue from inland fisheries. In 1914 we put 
forward proposals to acquire all the important inland fisheries from the 
local bodies and we collected statistics of the revenue yielded by these 
fisheries to the Government or local bodies. For the five years ending 
1913-14, the revenue yielded per year came to Rs. 1,67,000. It is possible 
to obtain the figures from Revenue and District and Taluk Board records. 

<?. —There was an expert appointed who took fresh-water fish and 
developed them in inland lakes. Is he still on duty ? 

A. —The expert you refer to is Mr. Wilson ; he died on 11th April 
1917. 

Q. —Have they appointed another man 1 

A .—I succeeded him. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —What are the sourees of your revenue ? 

.4.—The Government have vested rights of ownership of fisheries 
over all important inland waters, rivers, lakes and tanks. They have 
also monopoly rights over pearl and chank fisheries. 

Q. —Are the sea-fisheries leased ? 

A .—No ; the chank and pearl fisheries are worked by Government 
direct. 

Q. —How do you obtain your revenue from the sea fisheries ? 

A.- —There is no revenue from sea fisheries apart from pearl and 
chank. 

Q .—You do not charge your fishermen anything ? 

A. —Nothing at all, not even registration fees for their boats. 

Chairman. — Q. —Do you not charge these catamaran people ? 

A.—No, that is one of our difficulties. Immediately you start an 
enquiry, they connect fiscal questions with the economic enquiry and 
imagine they are going to be taxed. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q. —For inland fisheries, you say that the information can 
be collected through village officers. 

A.—Yes. 

Q.-- Are you likely to obtain accurate figures from them ? 

A.—If we do not obtain the information from them from whom could 

we ? 
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y.—Would they be reliable ? 

A.—I think so. 

Q.~ They know what catch has been taken ? 

A. —Yes, after the fish have been caught by the lessee they know what 
has been realised by him. 

Q. —Round about the tank are there people ? 

A .—Tanks are generally situated close to villages. One of the village 
men generally takes out the lease for fishing the tank. 

Q.~ The middleman takes the lease ? 

A. —Yes. If the lease is worth a certain amount he pays that to 
Government. 

Q ,—If there is a middleman, he keeps accounts ? 

A. —He should do so, at least in a rough way. 

Q. —And you think the village officers will be able to obtain a fairly 
good idea ? 

A. —As a matter of fact, we work on that basis. We obtain our infor¬ 
mation as to the value of fisheries of tanks from Ihe village officers. They 
know what has been captured from the tank in the past on an average. 

Q .—Have you ever collected information for tanks f 

A.--Not for all tanks but for special tanks. 

Q. — And did you find it reliable 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —How do you know that it was reliable ? 

A.--Because the fisheries were subsequently put up for auction with 
an upset price fixed on the basis of the enquiry and were invariably sold 
showing that the people had a fair knowledge of the value of the fisheries 
and the village officers’ estimate was not wide of the mark. 

Q. —You say that the pearl oyster fisheries occur at. regular intervals. 
How is it regular 1 Do you know when it is time for fishing 1 

A. —Even if there are no regular inspections as in Ceylon, we generally 
know when the oysters appear as the chank divers bring us the information. 
The problem as to why they are intermittent in character has not. yet 
been solved. 

Q. —When you see the oysters appear, you arrange to employ people 
to fish them ? 

A.—No. They have to be carefully watched and looked after for 
about 4 years before they are fit to be fished. All ordinary fishing on the 
banks is prohibited during these years. 

Q .—It is all done under Government management ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And you have accurate statistics ? 

A.—Yes. The fishery is worked by Government from time immemorial 
and we even know the number of ovsters fished 
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Q .—What do you think the production of edible oysters is ? 

A. —There are patches of beds along the back-waters in this presidency, 
but no use is made of these beds. It is the poor classes who collect the 
oysters and make use of them in their own household. 

Q. —You say the value is negligible. 

A. —Yes. The Fisheries Department has been trying to develop this 
industry. Europeans, Anglo-Indians and a few Indians alone eat oysters 
and the oysters supplied are Carefully cultivated and hygienically treated 
by the Department before sale. 

Q. —Is it possible to obtain correct figures ? 

A. —For the working of the oyster farm, I can give you correct 
figures. They are published in the annual reports of the Department. 

(?.---Is it not worked in any other place ? 

-4.—It is not worked in any other place commercially. 

Q .--About lime from coral and shell you say “ The actus 1 value and 
extent of the trade could, I believe, be easily ascertained through the 
Revenue Department.” How ? 

-4.- -They lease out the collection and sale of shells for lime making 
purposes. 

<2--The revenue would have some proportion to the actual production? 

A. —Yes. I should think so. 

Q. —How would you ascertain the production f 

A .—It will have to be a matter of enquiry. The shell contractors 
would have to be interrogated, and whether they will give correct figures 
is problematical. 

Q. —Are the figures of the trade extensive and well distributed ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—So that you will have to make an intensive study or collect infor¬ 
mation from these manufactures and take it for what it is worth ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— Would an intensive study in this case give reliable results ? 

A. —Yes, because it is a staple industry along the coast and with effort 
and time statistics could be obtained. 

Q .—Do you think it could be obtained from the lessees and producers ? 

A. —Yes. The leases are not taken out by poor people. The lessees 
are usually monied men who invest on a large scale in the lime-making 
business, and as such they ought to keep accurate accounts. 

Q .—Is it very difficult to secure the accounts ? 

A - -As a rule they consider the question before they take the lease 
and there may be a definite relation between the amount offered for the 
lease and w amount realised. 
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<?.— And must they have a certain degree of inducement offered them 
to take it up 1 

A .—I should say that that is an industry with which I have no direct 
concern. 

Q. —But you know how matters stand ? 

A. —Yes. I have a fair knowledge. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst .— Q. —In your opening sentence you say that 
fisheries is the most important source of food supply next to agriculture ; 
that is to say that, at any rate in Madras, Madrassis do consume fish to a 
considerable extent ? 

A.-—Yes ; about 85 per cent, or more of the population eat fish. 

Q. —I ask you because a witness told us yesterday that it forms a 
very small proportion of the food consumption of the average Madrassi. 

A .—That might be the case with the Madrassi in the town of Madras 
but even here about 85 per cent, are fish eating classes. 

Q .—Not in the Presidency ? 

A. —No. It is the Brahmin population who largely do not touch fish. 
There is also a small proportion of the non-Brahmin population who do 
not eat fish. Some Brahmins—the Oriya Brahmin of Ganjam—eat fish. 

Chairman. — Q. —They call it river fruit ? 

A.—Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Eurst. — Q .—-It is a very important article of diet in 
Bengal and you consider it equally important in Madras ? 

A.—Quite as important I think. 

Chairman .-— Q. —When you say 85 per cent, eat fish you mean that 
85 per cent. are willing to eat fish if they can catch them ? 

A.—I mean that 85 per cent, are not debarred from eating fish through 
religious or caste scruples. It is true that in certain districts in the 
interior they do not get fish even if they like to cat them. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst .— Q. —It forms an article of food of the average 
Madrassi in Madras 1 

A. —Yes, except Brahmins and Shaivites. 

Q .—I take it, in your answer to question 19 in regard to fresh-water 
fisheries that the officers you refer to are the revenue officers ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—And you say that, the rental should not be taken as any index ? 

A.—No that is my experience. 

Q.~ -Would it be possible to make it a condition of the lease that 
lessees should make statistical returns ? 

A .—I see at once certain difficulties in the way. If the lessee makes 
a return at all he is likely to give wrong or misleading figures that 
will lead to a lower rent next year. His interests lie that way and there¬ 
fore I do not expect any good results will follow. It is better to have 
somebody else watching than to have the lessee collect the statistics. 
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Q .—Is it to his interests to under-estimate ? 

A. —Yes ; he might deliberately under-estimate and conceal Uie real 
figures for his own ends. 

Q .—What staff do you employ in the fish-curing yards ? 

A .—Usually we have a yard officer or a petty yard officer. It depends 
upon the monetary returns of the yards. If the transactions are small 
we employ a petty officer, if the transactions are large we have a yard 
officer, and generally a staff of one, two or three peons. 

Q- What is the yard officer’s status ? 

A .—It is that of a Sub-Inspector of the Salt Department. 

Q. —And what standard of education does he possess ? 

A. —He is usually a matriculate. 

Q. —What is his pay 1 

A. —Rs. 35 to Rs. 60 a month. 

Q. —I suppose they are at any rate intelligent enough. 

A .—-Oh yes ; they have to maintain quite a large number of registers 
for the salt issued and the quantities of fish received and sent out of the 
yard. They are the best staff to employ as they deal with the weights and 
values of fish daily. 

i?.--When we come to weights and values of fish, we notice in this 
pamphlet (Fishery Statistics and Information, West and East Coasts, 
Madras Presidency). “ The fishermen themselves moreover have no idea 
of weights ; they speak generally in terms of baskets or divisions of boats 
(of greatly varying local sizes) where fish are abundant or in numbers 
where the fish are large or few.” That introduces a certain amount of 
complexity 1 

A. —Yes. But not in the curing yards. There we have weighing 
machines. 

Q —Heaving the subject of fish-curing yards alone, for I see possi¬ 
bilities of securing good records from them, when you come to fresh¬ 
water fish, do you think the average village officer will be able to ascertain 
the values and the quantities of fish ? 

A .— Not perhaps the quantity but surely the approximate value. He 
can tell you whether the lessee made so much profit or not. 

Q. —I take it that the reason why returns of fisheries are secured in 
other countries is that the industry is very well organised there. Trawlers 
are employed and special inspectors are appointed to keep records. Sir 
Frederick Nicholson’s report shows that different conditions prevail in 
India ! 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —In India the methods are primitive and he says “ The collection 
of statistics, except of almost fixed and of readily visible matters .(such as 
the population, number of boats, etc.), is almost impossible here, and the 
statistics, if collected, would be of little value and probably misleading, 
while the collecdon, costly in itself, would cause the worst suspicion among 
the fisher-folk who have never yet been taxed.” He wrote that in 1916 
Do you think that would still hold good ? 
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A .—The Department is much larger now, owing to the recent transfer 
of the fish curing yards, and their staff collect fisheries statistics. There 
arc a hundred and odd yards along the whole coast of the presidency and 
wherever necessary the help of village officers should he enlisted for the 
gathering of daily statistics of landings and the yards themselves he made 
the centre for collecting the local statistics. We are therefore distinctly 
in a much better position than in 1916 to make an attempt at estimating 
the landing of fish. 

Q. —I understand that the fisher-folk are very suspicious ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you think that their suspicion will stand in the way where 
there are no fish curing yards 1 

A .—There is bound to be suspicion among the fisher-folk to begin 
with. Rut when they realise that the statistics is a part of the regular 
routine of the yard officer or village officer’s work and does not necessarily 
lead to taxation, they are sure to get used to it and the task will be easier. 
In any ease I see no other alternative. 

Q. —Have you any suggestions to make as to the method of recording 
fish statistics in other parts of the country, say, Bengal ? 

A. ■— I believe there are fish curing yards there too. 

Q.- -There are a few in Bengal but I do not think they are on anything 
like the scale on which you have them in Madras. I was only wondering 
whether in the course of your official duties you have been to Bengal ? 

A.- -Though I have visited Calcutta and Bombay, I cannot say I am 
acquainted with conditions there. 

Q. —It is necessary to obtain figures from there as well ? 

A. —Yes, if the enquiry is to extend over the whole of India. 

Q .—A couple of estimates have been made of the fish production of 
India by two Indian economists. One gave the total fish production as 
three erores and the other put the figure at nearly thirty crores. Which 
of them do you think is more likely to be correct ? 

A .—With practically no statistics I cannot venture an opinion. 

Q .—Can you give a rough estimate of the production of the Madras 
Fisheries ? 

A .—I am sorry I cannot. Anyhow it is not likely to prove less than 
3 erores. 

Q .—In Madras alone ? 

A .—Yes I mean in Madras alone. But I have really no grounds for 
the estimate. 

Q —You say under the head of “ fish curinsr and canning ” that “ in 
these yards regular statistics are maintained of the quantities of fish 
received, etc.”. What about values 1 

A. —They are easily ascertained, because the curers generally buy 
the fish from the fishermen before they cure them. 

Q -—Then under the head of “ Pearl oyster fisheries ’ yon say that 
accurate statistics are available in the official report. Is that the annual 
report of your department ? 



A .—Up to 1908 the pearl fisheries were worked under the control of 
the Board of Revenue. The only fishery since was a small one at Tondi 
in 1914 which was conducted by the Fisheries Department. The report on 
this fishery is published in Madras Fisheries Bulletin No. VIII, but there 
are regular reports with regard to all the previous fisheries that have been 
held and the available information has been gleaned by Mr. Ilornell in his 
paper The Indian Pearl Fisheries off the Gulf of Mannar and Palk Bay ” 
fMadras Fisheries Bulletin, Vol. XVI). 

Q .-—That will give the figures for the pearl fisheries ? 

A. —Yes, for the last two hundred years or more. 

Q .—You refer to the quantity of guano and oil produced. Can figures 
of value be obtained V 

A .—The annual reports of the department give these statistics. They 
are only rough and I cannot eoueh for their absolute accuracy. 
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Mr. H. WADDINGTON, Secretary, United Planters’ Association of 

Southern India. 

Written Statement. 

Question No. 1 .-—Statistics regarding- Production are already compiled 
in connection with Planting. But want of reliable information regarding 
wages, cost of living, capital involved, total expenditure, etc, is often 
experienced. 

Question No. 2. —Under classification of occupations'.—* Appendix G 
(a) ’ planting presumably is included under “ A Cl)—Pasture and Agri¬ 
culture, (b) Growers of special products ”, but in sub-divisions of occupa¬ 
tion ‘ Appendix A Plantations (tea, coffee, indigo, cinchona) is included 
in “ Urban occupations, 1—Industries 

Planting should be included under *‘ Rural occupations, f. Agricul¬ 
ture ”, Although in the case of tea, 25 per cent, of the profits are 
assessed to income-tax as being produced by industry, as distinct from 
agriculture ; in the cases of coffee and rubber. * manufacture ’ was found 
to be so small an item that profit on neither of those products was brought 
under assessment. 

Question No. 3. —Provinces should be sub-divided into tracts which are 
more or less similar in economic characteristics. 

The classification suggested by Mr. K. L. Datta (Appendix 2) is 
preferable to that of Sir Edward Gait (Appendix 2), as the former does 
not bring parts of different Presidencies into the same ‘ circle ’. 

In Assam, IJ. P. and Punjab separate sub-headings are given for 
‘‘ H.ill Districts ” but no such heading is made as regards the Madras 
Presidency. The indigenous population of the Madras Hill Districts (with 
possible exception of Coorg) is so small it may be considered that no 
useful purpose would be served by making such a sub-division, a- the same 
time the economic conditions of the Jain Kunumbers, Irulas, Mainers and to 
a less extent the Bet Kurnmbers, living as they do without aid from 
‘ Industry ’ and only to a very small extent by * Agriculture ’ differs 
so greatly to economic conditions elsewhere that they should be recorded 
separately. 

Question No. 5.—Agricultural Statistics. —It is explained in Appendix 
B that outturn of crop is based on the ‘ area ’, in regard to which the 
‘ Agricultural Statistics of India are believed to be most unreliable. For 
example the area under coffee in (he Madras Presidency according to the 
statistics is 55,626 acres, which is believed to be about double the area 
really existing as productive at the present time (25,929 acres). The 
outturn of crop in certain eases (Indian Coffee Statistics) is given at 
figures impossible from the nature of the plant. 

Question No. 6. —The attempt, to deal with planting as an industry, 
should be abandoned and it should he treated for what it is ‘ Agriculture ’, 
and the collection of statistics made through the Agricultural Department, 
the Director of which is in a position to notice glaring mistakes and to 
cheek statements as to production. 

Question No. 7. —It is doubtful if the collection of statistics relating to 
minor products would be of sufficient practical value to justify the expense 
which would be necessary in order to obtain them. 
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Question No. 29. —Tho United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
has for years advocated legislation making the supply of statistics com¬ 
pulsory. Under the Coffee Stealing Act VIII of 1H78 every person in 
charge of a coffee estate is bound to furnish such returns as may be 
prescribed by the Governor of Port St. George in Council. But this applies 
to coffee only. The Government of Madras were of opinion that any 
legislation to make furnishing of statistics .compulsory should be by Im¬ 
perial Legislation. The Government of India while giving Madras per¬ 
mission to legislate if they thought fit declined to bring in an all-India 
measure, and the matter was dropped. 

In May last the Bombay Government passed a Bill providing for the 
collection of statistics for public purposes. 

Question No. SO. —A Census of Production might be made annually. 

Question No. 34. —Definition of large industrial establishments might 
be, those which are governed by the Factory Act, but the definition of 
‘ large planting concern should he based on the acreage under cultiva¬ 
tion. (Not on number of employees as that varies). 

The usually accepted definition of “ estate ” is, in S. India : 

‘ Estate ’ means land not less than 30 acres in extent, whether held 
by one person or by more persons than one as co-owners situated within 
any local area which is being prepared for the production of, or actually 
produces tea, coffee, rubber, pepper, cardamoms or cinchona or such 
otlftr products as the local Government may by order duly notified 
specify. 

Question No. 40. —It should he possible to obtain exact figures as to 
wages earned by plantation labour, but this would involve considerable 
work and trouble by Managers, therefore detailed returns should not be 
called for more frequently than quinquennially, preferably once in ten 
years at time of the population census. 

Question No. 41. —I have never come in contact, with any agency which 
collects statistics of wages in agricultural areas. 

Question No. 42. —It is not necessary to. break up the agricultural 
labour employed on estates into separate classes, although of course in 
addition to agricultural workers estates do employ' artizans, supervisors and 
clerks. 

Question No. 43. —Wages on estates should be stated in terms of 
monthly earnings. In all cases in which wages are given in term* of 
daily wages steps should he taken to ascertain regularity of employment. 

Question No. 44. —Extra payments should be apportioned and added 
to monthly wage. 

Question No. 51 .—Hours of labour of agricultural workers in the 
Madras Presidency must vary to some extent with work to be done, but 
is not of the same importance as in temperate zones, as agricultural work 
is controlled bv day light, which in S. India is approximately 12 hoftrs. 

Question No. 57. —Detailed surveys as to wages paid should be under¬ 
taken in every large-scale industry. s . 

Question No. 58. —Steps by means of legislation will have to he taken 

if reliable statistics are to be obtained. 

« 
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Question No. 59. —The ‘ month ’ should be taken as the unit for record¬ 
ing wages for statistical purposes. 

Question No. 60. —‘ Absenteeism ’ both casual, and the habit of workers 
leaving employment for from 1 to 3 months each year to return to their 
villages adds great difficulty to problem of working out the income of 
the labourer. 

It will be necessary to separate in the Returns as to wages earned, 
those referring to labour in the case of which absenteeism exceeds 6 (?) 
days per month and those in which absenteeism did not exceed 6(1) days ? 

Question No. 64 .—In case of wage earners, unit for purpose of income 
statistics should be the individual. 

Question No. 65 .—The month should be the period of time taken as 
the unit for measuring income. 

Question No. 66 .—The unit should be the month. If unit of ‘ day ’ 
is used for unskilled labour, absenteeism would destroy the value of the 
larger uniform unit it is proposed to convert them into. 

Question No. 67 .—No value should be given to free gifts of nature 
such as fuel in valuing income in kind. 

Questions Nos. 68-75. —It will be impossible to obtain anything more 
than a rough estimate as to national wealth. Detail enquiries from 
individuals regarding private wealth (Questions 73 and 74) are sure to be 
unreliable. 

Questions Nos. 76-82. —Inquiries from house to house, or of typical 
families or by taking random sample are unlikely to result in anything 
useful being obtained. The investigation should be placed in the hands 
of small committees appointed in the different areas who would go as 
thoroughly as possible into the matter of cost of living in each District 
and report to a central office. 

It is unlikely that an enquiry into ‘ Indebtedness ’ would result in 
statistics of any real value, and 1 am of opinion that time and money' spent 
on such an investigation would be wasted. 

Questions Nos. 87-90. —The only reliable returns to be obtained on the 
matter of rates of wages, cost of living will be those secured through 
arrangements made with heads of departments and firms, local associations 
and special committees. 

Answers to enquiries made at house to house visits and merely recording 
answers to questions is most unlikely to result in anything useful. 

•Question No. 91. —Inquiries as to income, individual wealth, indebted¬ 
ness cannot result in figures of any value. 

Question No. 93.- Initial survey on the lines suggested in answer to 
87-90 could probably be completed in six months. 

Question No. 94 .—Initial economic survey should be precursor of 
similar periodical surveys. 

Question No. .95.—Such periodical surveys to be held every tenth year 
synchronising with the Population Census. 

Question No. 96 .—In the ease of agriculture returns as to production, 
quantity and value should be collected annually. 

Question No. 101. —There should be a Department of Statistics separate 
from the Commercial Intelligence Department. 
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Oral evidence, Ihe 29th April 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—What plantations come within the scope of your 
Association ? 

A .—The plantations in the Madras Presidency and the adjacent State— 
Coorg and the Indian States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Q.- -And what are the principal forms of production in which you are 
interested ? 

A. —Tea, coffee, rubber, and a certain amount of cardamoms and 
cinchona. 

Q .—Do you prepare and issue any statistical statements 1 

A .—-We prepare statistics regard inn- tea production. 

Q —As regards quantity ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—And not value ? 

A.—No, not value. It would be quite easy to take the official average 
for the year and work it out. 

Q .—Are statistics available ? 

A. —Statistics are available, as well as regular statements from estates 
affiliated to the United Planters’ Association. 

().—Are there any other statements 1 

A,-Yes. 

Q. —How do you collect these statistics of production 1 

A .—Production statistics for the estate which are affiliated are sent 
monthly to Associations which send in returns to me quarterly. 

Q .—Does every planter send them ? 

A.—Yes, all those affiliated to the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 

Q .—What agency have you for collecting these statistics ? 

A.--Simply my own office. 

Q .—Do you collect by means of correspondence ? 

A.—Yes. 

(}.—What is the area dealt with ? 

A.—A little over 179,000 acres. 

Q .—So you are able to collect statistics for all that area by means of 
returns received from planters. 

A.- -Yes. 

Q .—Are statistics of wages published ? 

A.—No ; and they are not collected. I know of no agency which 
collects them and we have not done it ourselves. 

Q .—Do you consider it desirable to collect them 

A.—Most desirable. 

Q .—Did the planters themselves carry out any economic survey ? 
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A -They have not done so heretofore. 

Q. — Do you carry out investigations as regards manuring and so 
forth f 

A .- -No, I do not think so. No statistics are collected regarding 
manuring. 

Q. —Have you any agents for advertising ? 

A.— No. 

Q.- —Do you employ a staff of chemists, etc. ? 

A. —We do employ a scientific department to help with advice and to 
investigate pests. 

Q .—If there is no objection can you tell us the total cost of your 
scientific staff ? 

A .—Something between 1 and 1-i lakhs. 

Q. —We want to collect statistics of production and employ a special 
agency for the purpose. Is it or is it not desirable to have complete 
production statistics ? Of course, the desirability is unquestionable, but 
what about the expenditure ? 

A. -I do not think the expenditure should be great. I am dissatisfied 
with the records supplied by the Government as regards coffee. We think 
the statistics supplied by the Government arc inaccurate. 

Q. —But the officers think a great deal of them. They say their 
accuracy As to area is unapproached by any other government. 

A .—As I have shown in my statement, the area shown under coffee 
is double the actual amount. We have taken considerable trouble to collect 
statistics not only for estates affiliated to our Association but also statistics 
for the whole industry, and our statistics of Madras, I believe, are faisl.v 
accurate ; but as regards Mysore they are not. 

Q-— Are your coffee plantations confined to Mysore ? 

A .--There are 25,000 acres under coffee in the Madras Presidency 
alone. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —And there are the crop returns made by the planters 
or by revenue agency. 

A --The coffee crop returns are made by the Government. 

Q -—I suppose the revenue official has to take them on trust ? 

A .—He has to take them on trust, and he works, as I explained in the 
appendix, by taking a certain area and multiplying it, and the result is 
wrong because the area is too inaccurate. 

Q -—If the agricultural statistics in Mysore are not correct, is it due 
to the fact that, the plantations are not surveyed ? 

-!•—I could not tell you. The plantations of European concerns are 
surveyed. The unreliability of the statistics is due to the fact that many 
Indians do not know what an acre is. 

Chairman. — Q. —You say there is a want of reliable information. 
Have you any proposal for meeting this want ? 

A .--1 was hoping that this Committee would make recommendations 
so that we could follow them. 
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Q. —Can you give us suggestions ? 

A .—I believe, as regards planting production, you can obtain what you 
want either through our Association or, what I think would be less 
satisfactory, by going yourself to the twelve district associations and collect¬ 
ing statistics from them. I think it would be much better that 1 should 
use those agencies for collecting information and the whole be under one 
head, so that any glaring mistakes could be noticed. 

Q.- - -You think that the plantations should be regarded as a rural 
area and not as an industrial area, ? 

A. —It is giving constant trouble through planting being called on 
industry. 

Q .—Have you any idea as to how they are classified in other 
countries ? 

A. —I could not tell you as to coffee and tea elsewhere. 

Q. —It is explained in Appendix B to the Questionnaire that “ The 

figures of area are sufficiently accurate. The figures of normal yield 

obtained in India have been generally admitted to be unreliable...... The 

system of making estimates in India has been found in some parts of the 
country to be very defective.”. Do you agree with that ! 

A. —Of course, and I challenge the statement that the area is correct. 

I say the area is most incorrect. 

Q. —Do they not take it from the surveys ? 

A. —Yes. The survey was made thirty odd years ago, when thej 
assessed them as coffee lands. My opinion is that much of the coffee there 
died out twenty years ago and there has been no production since. Of 
course, I cannot say for certain. 

Q- You have here advocated legislation—making the supply of 
statistics compulsory V 

A. —For five years or more we have been pressing the matter with 
Government, and we received our answer last year that the Government 
was not prepared to introduce special legislation. 

Q ,—For all ? 

A .—We only petitioned as regards the planting community. 

You say the census of production may be taken annually ? 

A. —Well some figures are given annually at present, and If a little 
more trouble was taken they could be made accurate. 

Q .—That is for your own industry 1 

A. —Yes. I want you to understand that it is only in regard to the 
planting industry that 1 put myself forward as an authority at all. 

0.—Have you any suggestions to make as regards agricultural 
statistics generally '? 

A. —No, I do not think I have. 

Q .—So you agree that if we are to have reliable statistics we must 
have legislation—census: and statistics legislation ? 

A. —Yes. 

L9IEEC 
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Q'—Ath you in Eavour of making' a rough estimate of the national 
wealth cf the country ? 

A .—I have no objection to that. 

Q —Some people are frightened at it. They say it is dangerous. 

, A .—I can see no objection to it. 

Q .—By official agency ? 

A. -Yes, by official agency. 

Q ,— ft is so done in America ? 

A ..-—I thought it was done in every civilized country. Is it not done 
in England ? 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. —No. 

Chairman .—There are some people who do not want other countries 
to know all about themselves and that is the reason why they do not 
publish such information. I should think it was desirable .’ 

A .—I should think it was very desirable. 

q —Are you in favour of an estimate of income ? 1 mean the 

average income per head of the population ? 

A. —Yes, I think it is bound to come. If you have an economic survey, 
people are certain to sit down and try to work it out. 

Q .—You say “ Enquiries as to income, national wealth and indebted¬ 
ness cannot result in figures of any value.” Why should they not, if 
we made an intensive study of conditions in the districts “? 

A.— I think the enquiry will lead to no reliable results. 

Q .—If you make a special enquiry ? 

A .—I was not considering a house-to-house enquiry, but a general 
enquiry. 

Q. —Suppose, iu a district you select six to ten villages and make an 
intensive study and from that deduce results for the whole district. Have 
you any objection to that ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Do you agree that production statistics are necessary for every 
village V 

A. —Yes ; production statistics should be obtained as closely as 
possible. 

Q .—.And are you in favour of a central statistical bureau f 

A. —Yes, I think so. 

().—Statistics are at present central nominally, but they ought to 
be centralized so as to give authority to the Director of Statistics to control 
the whole organisation ? Of course the provincial governments are co¬ 
operating. Do you think that there should be a Census of Production Act 
by the Government of India ? # 

A.—I should think so. 

Q .—Are you in favour of the separation of the Department of Statis¬ 
tics from the Department of Commercial Intelligence ? 



A .—I think so. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Your opinion as to the unreliability of statistics 
of area is evidently based upon your experience in the plantations ? 

A. —Yes. 

().—And there the revenue officials who are responsible for making 
crop inspection have not the same facilities as in other places ; that is to 
say, the official goes there and finds out from others. He is prepared toi 
take the information on trust and does not bother about the truth i 

A .—T think you will find that statistics of agriculture arc collected by 
the Directors of Agriculture for various provinces, but as regards tea, 
coffee, and rubber, the statistics which are collected by the Industries 
Department give figures impossible in the nature of things. For instance, 
last year it was stated that the coffee crop from one district averaged 10 
cwt. per acre. I have had 35 years’ experience, but I have never come 
across any such figure. There are statements like that which owing to 
one’s experience of many years as a planter are wrong on the face of 
them. If the statistics for tea, coffee and rubber were collected, through 
the Director of Agriculture, he would have detected those inaccuracies 
as quickly as I did. 

0 .—Is the inaccuracy due to the returns going to the Director of 
Industries instead of going to the Director of Agriculture ? 

A. —Partly. The Department of Agriculture would see they were 
wrong and call for a fresh enquiry. 

Q .—Tiiey do not go through the usual revenue agency ? 

A .—I do not know from where the Director of Industries obtains his 
figures. 

Q .—Is it possible that because the plantations are treated as an 
industry, the revenue authorities want to have as little to do with them as 
possible ! 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman. — Q .—You see the trouble is that, in common parlance, tea 
and coffee are both industries ? 

A. —It was decided that a part of tea planting was an industry, and 
they brought tea under income-tax to the extent of one-fourth of its 
earning's, but as regards coffee and rubber it was found they had very, very 
little to do with industry. The industrial part was not a tenth gr a 
twentieth. Therefore, they were left as agricultural production. It is 
only tea which has been brought under industry for income-tax. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You do not think that any value should be given 
to the free gifts of nature such as fuel ? 

A. —It seems to me you had better not. If you value fuel, you 
would have to give a value to the water you drink from a stream. 

income in England where the tenant pays for fuel, you ought to put value 
on the fuel here. Do you think there is a difference ? 

Q .—For comparing similar figures with other countries it is urged 
that articles for which people have to pay in other countries should be 
valued. For instance, when comparing income in India with the figures of 
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A .—In comparing India with other countries it docs make a difference. 

Q. —If you want to compare like with like you have to put a value on 
the free gifts of nature ; or do you think that some other factor would 
adjust it ? 

A. —Yes, I think you are right. 

Q .—Is not the climate of this country enervating and could not that 
be set up as the counterpart of free gifts ? 

,1,-No. 

Q. —Does it serve any useful purpose at all to indulge in comparisons 
of groups which are not homogeneous i 

A.—No. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst.— Q .—Do you think that the statistics relating to 
coffee and rubber could be improved by securing returns direct from the 
growers ? 

A .—If you had an Act which made it compulsory, there is no doubt 
about it. It could be improved. 

Q. -Do not the tea gardens submit direct returns at present ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.- -And if that was extended to coffee and rubber and other planta¬ 
tions such as Indigo, do you think it would be desirable 1 

A .--1 should certainly think so. 

Q. —And a great improvement on the existing statistics ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—When you referred to the Census of Production, I noticed that 
you suggested that planting should bo included under “ Rural occupa¬ 
tions ” ? 

A. —Yes. 

()■—But a Census of Industrial Production relates to a large-scale 
industrial production, in which case plantations would not figure. It 
deals largely with those industrial establishments which fall within the 
operations of the Factory Act. in view of that, are you still of opinion 
that large industrial establishments should make a return or would you 
leave it to individual industrialists 1 

A .—I would leave it to the industrialists, but I should like planting 
returns. 

Q .—In such a case, exclusive of planting returns, would the heads 
suggested in question No. 36 of the questionnaire cover the information you 
would desire to obtain ? 

A .—I refrained from answering question No. 36. I would like to 
study that again. 

<).--That is the information ascertained in a “ Census of Production.” 
You want to ascertain net production ? 

A .—Under the heads in question No. 36 from (a) down to (j), but 
of course (/) would not apply to planting. 



().-—Not (/). (/) corresponds to the raw materials of manufacture ¥ 

A . -1 do not see any objection to any of those questions being included. 

().—Do you think that planters will readily give that information ? 

A.—I thought production meant the crop. 

Q. —Production is a little more ¥ 

A.- --Yes. 

Q. —Do you think that, if compulsory powers are employed, planters 
will give information ¥ 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—And do you think your Association would co-operate ¥ 

A .—I am quite sure they would. 

With reference to wage statistics, do you think planters would 
be prepared to give detailed returns showing the number of persons in 
receipt of different monthly wages ; because that is quite distinct from 
the average rates of wages ? It will involve a good deal of clerical labour 
but in the interest of the country, do you think the Planters’ Association 
would come forward and give the information ? 

A .—They would, so long as you do not eall for it too frequently. 
It would involve considerable time. 

Q. —If the census was carried out decennially, would planters come 
forward and give that information ? 

A.- -We are ourselves very anxious to collect correct information. 

().—That is to say, that even from the employers’ point of view it is 
very important to publish correct statistics of wages ? 

A .—Very important indeed. 

Q .—I wish all employers would see that. It is to the interest both 
of the employer and the employee, but sometimes employers do not realise 
that ¥ 

A.- -Wc as employers do realise that. 

Q. —Now, how would you ascertain the income of a person who 
migrates. That is to say, he eoines and works on your plantation for a 
length of time and then goes back to his village and works there ? 

.1.—That is the difficulty with most of us. The coolies work with us 
for nine months and then go back for three months. It is worth tThile 
working it out. 

Q. —It is a difficult problem ? 

A.—Decause a man does not go back and live on nothing. He is 
earning something somewhere, and it is a very difficult problem. 

Q .—If an intensive study were made of the villages which supply a 
certain amount of labour to the plantations, do you think it would be 
■possible after Inaking an intensive study of that village to co-operate with 
the Planters’ Associations and trace a family when they go away ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And the Association would be prepared to assist ? 
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A .— Yes. 

Q —When you say that you have no objection to a rough estimate 
being made of national wealth, what exactly do you understand by the 
expression “ Estimate of National Wealth ” ? 

A.- —Well, in a general way, the wealth of the couptry on which you 
could borrow or raise loans. 

Q .—That is to say, you would include the wealth of all individuals 
within that country as well as collective wealth ? 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman.—Q■ —Of the nation ? 

A. —Yes. That was my idea. 

Prof. Burnett-Hursi. — Q .—Do you think it is feasible to ascertain 
individual wealth. I gather from some of your replies that an enquiry 
as to income, individual wealth and indebtedness cannot result in figures 
of any value ? 

*4.—I think so. 

Q .—Then how' are you going to secure figures of any value of individual 
wealth ? 

A .—You might find a few cases of individuals where you could 
ascertain their wealth, but it might not be possible to base a large unit 
on that. 

Q .—Tn view of your statement in reply to question 91, it is desirable, 
but is it feasible ? 

A.—That sums up what I mean to express. 

Q .—Everyone would like to secure the information, but whether it 
is practicable to ascertain the wealth of individuals is another question. 
Now, I put this question to yop. We are dealing with all classes of 
people. If a person asked you to make a declaration of your wealth, 
would you be prepared to do so ? 

A. —In confidence, I would. 

Q .—But there are people who would strongly object ? 

A.—Yes. , 

(}. -And they may give figures which are purely fictitious 1 

,4.-Yes. 

Q .—And v’ould you proceed with the enquiry ? 

A.—No, if you bring up the subject tw'enty years hence you may 
succeed, but now' it will not give you a reliable return for your money. 

Q .—Income as w 7 ell as u'ealth ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—It has been suggested that intensive studies be made in, say, five or 
six villages in a district, and that generalisations be made frowi the statistics 
obtained from villages. Now on an average there are about 2.000 villages 
in a district in Madras. Do you think it will be possible, after making 
your intensive study in five or six villages, to generalise from those 
five or six to two thousand ? 
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A —It sounds to me too small a proportion. The results would be 
inaccurate. : 

Q. —In your opinion, what proportion would be a fair sample ? 

A.—Ten per cent. 

Q .—That is to say two hundred ? 

A. —I think that too large a number. Say, 5 per cent, would be 
sufficient. A hundred out of two thousand. 

().■—So that in Madras you would have to take 2,700 villages for those 
27 districts, and make them the subject of intensive study, or, say, roughly 
3,000 villages. You approve of intensive studies of that nature 1 

A .--It. depends on the cost. 

Q .—And the staff that you are able to secure 

.1.— Yes. 

Q. —I take it that in view of your remarks about agricultural statistics, 
your view is that, it is better to collect accurate figures even on a limited 
scale rather than to collect a mass of data of varying degrees of accuracy 
extending over a much wider area '! 

A. —Yes, I think so. 

Q. —You say that an initial survey on the lines suggested in answer 
to questions 87 to 90, that is to say, including your intensive study and a 
census of wealth could be carried out in six months ? 

A.—There again I am only considering the planting district. 

Q - -You are only referring to the planting districts ? 

A. —Yes. My answers are supposed to apply to the planting district, 
of which I have special knowledge owing to my long experience. 

(h—For the planting districts do you consider that a census of pro¬ 
duction and a census of wages is possible ? You have dropped your 
census of wealth ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—What about the production of fish ? 

A.—No. 

(}.—You stated that an enquiry could be completed in six months. 
You merely refer to production of the plantations ? 

A.—Yes—anything applying to the planting industries. I am Sorry 
I did not make that very clear in my answers. I should like it to be 
understood that, they refer only to the planting districts. 

Chairman. — Q. —Do not the departments of Government consult you 
in compiling your statistics ? 

A.—They have decided that they will send certain statistics to us 
before they publish them. 
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Mr. 0. GOPAL MENON, M.L.C., Representative of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Written Statements. 

No. 1. 

1. No enquiry is more interesting and instructive and at the same 
time more difficult to conduct with good results in the history of nations 
than a Survey of Economic and material conditions of a country, and in a 
short review and within the short time allotted, I can only give you the 
salient features of it in a general summary. For, the subject is so large 
that a great deal of thought and industry should be applied before 
pronouncing any definite conclusions. But one fact is worthy of notice 
that the Government as well as the Legislatures have been alive to the 
situation that it is necessary to find out the national income of the 
country and surplus wealth, if any, as also what the conditions of the 
rural populations are. The one factor that has led all shades of opinion 
to this decision is the complete revolution that has been brought about 
in the economic and the industrial structure and many current 
phenomena more or less therefore puzzle one and they cannot be 
solved till more connected and accurate information becomes available. 

Defects of previous enquiries—suggested remedy. 

2. For this purpose Government of India have since 1910 taken 
various steps to ascertain the economic and moral developments in 
India by appointing Commissions and Committees, but none so far has, 
in my opinion, brought about any tangible result for testing the 
material progress of the people. Therefore the step that is being 
taken now to conduct a general economic survey has come none too 
soon. The people have, times without number, given expression to the 
necessity of the survey of the kind, to carry out. a typical village 
enquiry as suggested by the Famine Commission. But we are familiar 
with the reasons given by Lord Curzon's Government for declining to 
grant such an enquiry. Not being satisfied with the Government’s 
decision, a few gentlemen in Bombay, the Presidency which takes the 
lead in all such matters, undertook an enquiry on their own account. 
The late Mr. J. N. Tata and a prominent Native State gave the Com¬ 
mittee the necessary help for conducting such an enquiry. After work¬ 
ing for some months, and finding out the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary details without Government help, the Committee had to give 
up the idea almost in despair. In the first place, the chief sources of 
infiftmation are in Government records and these were not made 
available for non-officials. Without the help of the Revenue Officials, 
who possess the required technical knowledge, a non-official agency 
alone could not carry out such vast work. Unless the official and a 
strong non-official agencies work together for carrying out typical 
village enquiries, the data given out by the agriculturists cannot be 
verified. Any initial difficulty or objection which the masses put 
forward can be got over only by the presence of a strong non-official, 
body. For, this sort of enquiry might be a novel scar% which would 
terrify the masses of the prospects of a heavier taxation, as it was the 
case in the great Domesday Survey of England, which caused no 
inconsiderable popular excitement. It can be no doubt got over by 
educative propaganda in this country gradually. 
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3. Par more than one sweeping economic survey followed by others 
at long intervals, it seems to me that the supreme need of India is to 
bring into existence a system of economic survey operating with a net 
work of staff composed of Indian Economists and Statisticians, who 
know the conditions of their respective provinces and who will be 
capable of disseminating reliable facts and figures from time to time 
belli for the benefit of the Government and the people, so as to 
give an unerring guidance, for purposes of trade, industry and taxable 
capacity. It may be responsible and strenuous work. But it would 
repay amply if we want anything more done than a mere tinkering at 
economic progress. 

Estimate of Income more useful than of Wealth. 

4. An attempt at computing the national wealth, involving as it 
does, among other things, the revaluation of the vast wealtli buried 
under the earth, and of such unmarketable fixtures like roads and 
bridges, ports and harbours, hills and mountains, apart from the 
enormity of the task, apart from the vexatious nature of the enquiry, 
apart from the diverse motives it would awaken only to vitiate the 
information obtained, will at best fie only an honest conjecture without 
much practical basis. On ihe other hand, an attempt at estimating 
national income, I believe, can lie accomplished much more easily and 
will be a far more valuable service. The “ per capita income with 
the cost of living index in each different economic gradation of society 
will be ' f a Idghly informing character ; an authoritative statement of 
the kind has been long overdue and will be most gratifying in view of 
die multilude of diverse estimate! emanating from non-o "icial quarters. 

I would suggest the omission of any official enquiry into wealth at 
present. 

Aims of present enquiry. 

5. There is no denying the fact that we in India are now under a 
serious disadvantage arising from a paucity of materials to indicate the 
economic, condition of our people. They have to be created : the sooner 
done, the better. What materials arc existing are too meagre and 
fragmentary to go upon with confidence. They have to he perfected 
and consolidated. When these materials arc made available, whether 
under riio auspices of an official organisation or otherwise, we shall be 
in a position to estimate the economic strength and weakness of India 
in many of the most vital points, such as national income, per capita 
income, the exact burden of taxation, the economic handicaps of 
particular localities, proportion of cost of cultivation to gross produce 
(with special attention to expenditure on manures), the cost of Irfing 
index in relation to efficiency standards and income in each economic 
grade of society, the area of land newly brought under cultivation, the 
conversion of land from food-crops to commercial crops, and vice versa, 
and at last the surplus wealth derived, if any, by the agriculturist. So 
also in the ease of industrialists and traders. 

0 rtjav. isal ion c re'rd. 

6. I cannot too strongly emphasize the need for the establishment 
of Central an^ Provincial organisations with a net work of trained staff 
spread over the village units all over India for the regular collection 
and publication of .statist i cal information, working with uniformity of 
aims and methods. It should he noted that the lqthargy of a few 
Native States in the matter of collection of statistics leaves a very 
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deplorable gap in our statistical perfection. It should therefore be a 
great advantage if all the Native States could be induced to bring 
themselves into line with British India in this matter. In justice to the 
vast commercial interests that our Chamber represents I must emphasize 
the great desirability of a close approximation between crop forecasts 
and returns of actual yield. We cannot take pride in the thought that 
even such an advanced Government as that of the United States of 
America revises its estimates of acreage, etc., only at such long intervals 
as ten years, especially as we remember that it was only so recently 
as October 1923 that an erroneous and probably surmise forecast of 
cotton crop in United States of America, spread alarm everywhere, not least 
in Lancashire, and sent up cotton prices in this country by no less than 
40 to 50 per cent., only to be pulled down equally violently when a 
revised forecast came two weeks later. It should be the endeavour of 
Government to spare the market such violent fluctuations that cause 
widespread consternation. 

Standard of living. 

7. A very important point to elucidate in the course of the enquiry 
would be the present standard of living among the different classes of 
people in this peculiar country where 90 per cent, of the population are 
leading a rural life. It would be extremely useful if it could be found 
out during the enquiry what is the standaard of living essential for the 
out during the enquiry what is the standard of living essential for the 
surplus if any. I am convinced it would not be a difficult matter. The 
standard of living of the poorer classes is noted to be at the lowest on 
the eve of the autumn crops in many parts of South India, and to be at 
the highest immediately after the crops are harvested. This should 
give us a clue as to what would be the standard if they are put in more 
prosperous circumstances in which they have the means to command 
what they think essential for their life. Another point to be made 
clear is the position of the claims of Government in the family budget 
particularly of the lower middle classes, and of the working classes, as 
there is a long-felt but vague suspicion that the Government is by 
means of numerous indirect taxes, unparalleled in advanced countries, 
and some high-pitched property taxes, snatching from their mouths a 
good portion of the very bread that goes to keep their body and soul 
together. 

Conclusion. 

I cannot conclude this memorandum better than by a reference to 
the last chapter of an extremely illuminating work entitled “ Recon¬ 
structing India ” from the pen of the distinguished chairman of this 
Committee, in which the lines of reconstruction of India on all possible 
lines has been pithly summarised and I am tempted to quote the open¬ 
ing paragraph of that chapter. 

“ India’s fundamental problem consists in relieving the soil of 
over-pressure of population by the development of industry, and 
thereby attacking at its foundation the appalling poverty which is 
crushing her people. Such advance is possible only if illiteracy is 
banished from the country and education of a practical character 
liberally provided, and if the social evils which obstruct progress are 
systematically removed.” 

(Witness also enclosed a copy of his pamphlet entitled “ Economic 
conditions in India 
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No. 2. 

Answers to the questionnaire. 

No. of question. 

1. Amongst other points it is necessary to gather information 
on :— 

(a) Honrs of employment in different occupations and among 

different classes of people according to income. 

(b) Income from subsidiary occupation, such as cottage indust¬ 

ries and domestic industries. 

(c) Employment of women and children. 

(d) Employment of superannuated men and women. 

( e ) Proportion of extraordinary expenses among different 

grades of people to normal cost of living—-marriage, 
funeral, litigation, ceremonies, etc. 

(/) Amount of capital—shy or otherwise idle. 

{g) Cost of cultivation (Special attention being paid to expend¬ 
iture on manures in order to measure the impoverishment 
of the soil. 

(/i) Classification of holdings according to acreage. 

One of the objects of the investigation should be to find out how 
the total national income is distributed among the different classes of 
the people and not merely, for example, what income the labouring 
classes in general earn as wages. 

I would suggest the omission of any enquiry into wealth at 
present. 

2. In neither of the classifications is the economic solvency or 
otherwise of the people the distinguishing element between the 
different classes of the population. Those two classifications are based 
on occupation of the people and not on their economic well-being. The 
enquiry should aim at ascertaining the poverty or prosperity of the 
various strata of society, and not leave it to be guessed from the ascer¬ 
tained condition of an occupation in general. Those who follow the 
same occupation consist of the rich and poor with wide margin between 
them. The object of enquiry should be to find out not only the average 
income in a particular occupation, as it is always delusive, but also the 
economic condition of different grades among those who follow the 
particular pursuit such as rent-receivers, rent-payers, domestic servants^ 
skilled workmen, etc .,. as this will be a surer test from an economic 
point of view. A classification with reference to income in relation to 
occupation will be more to the purpose. 

As for an alternative classification the one that suggests itself to 
me for arriving at an estimate of the real economic condition of the 
people is to divide the whole population in the rural and urban under :— 

(a) Rich. 

(b) Upper Middle Class. 
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No. of question. 

(c) Lower Middle Class. 

(d) Draftsmen, skilled workers and petty traders. 

(e) Unskilled workers. 

(/) Unproductive population—Professional beggars and disabled 
individuals. 

The line of demarcation of the destitutes should be made clear if 
possible ; degrees also. 

For the process of enquiry an occupational classification may how¬ 
ever be adopted to facilitate the process of enquiry. 

3. A classification as that of Mr. Datta will be more useful for the 
purpose of the enquiry. 

5. The existing system of crop-reporting and collecting statistics 
of outturn at present in vogue is not satisfactory. In the first place, 
the acreage under cultivation may not be quite accurate. It is also 
difficult to get this estimate from independent or non-official sources at 
present. When the area: under cultivation and the statistics of 
outturn cannot be ascertained with accuracy, the alternative is only to 
base our calculation more or less on conjectures. The circle outturn is 
got by multiplying the circle area by the circle yield, and which again 
is multiplied by the circle percentage of the year’s crop to normal. 
The circle area is not certain ; the circle normal yield and the circle 
percentage of the year’s crop to normal are purely guess work. 

In appendix B it is stated that the village Accountant or the 
Revenue Inspector is capable of reporting the area under cultivation 
with accuracy and that on the whole the figures of area are sufficiently 
accurate. The Revenue Officials are guided only by the total acreage 
and the normal yield as known in the crop cutting experiments. It is 
therefore clear that an estimate of outturn based on these data is 
unreliable. The acreage of crop failure both for Kharif and Rabi 
crops should be reported. The estimates of yield now deduced from 
normal crop should be corrected and correlated to the actual outturns 
of the harvests. 

Provision, if necessary, by law be made to have all the permanently 
settled area and lands held on privileged tenures and unsurveyed areas 
mapped out and surveyed and that the owners of land be compelled to 
maintain the necessary trained revenue agency. 

7. It is necessary to collect statistics on all economic products. 

S & 8. It should be put in the hands of a trained staff under the 
statistical department, unembarrassed by a multiplicity of miscel¬ 
laneous functions. It will work in co-operation with other Govern¬ 
ment departments concerned, and local bodies. 

9. In all provinces annual census should be taken whieh should 
form the basis for the comprehensive quinquennial census. The co¬ 
operation of the veterinary department would be useful. ‘ Bovine ’ 
o.9++> may be classified into ‘ oxen ’ and ‘ buffaloes ’ 

•10. By instituting a system of licenses, central depots, bonded 
warehouses, in villages or in Unions of Villages, the reports from the 
same being verified with those of the Railway audit department and 
Customs offices. 
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No. of question. 

12. It would be a difficult affair. Figures would be often unreliable 
and unobtainable. But from an economic point of view income from 
these items is essential to reckon the aggregate income. 

14. It would be possible ; especially in Burma, Assam and Madras 
(large forest areas) it would be most important. It would also be 
highly desirable to bring the native states into line with British India 
in compiling and maintaining these statistics. 

18. To begin with it would be sufficient to obtain complete statistics 
of sea-fisheries. 

20. A Statistics department with the help of the departments of 
Fisheries, Customs and Salt. 

22. By a system of annual reports to be submitted to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines by the Mining Companies, furnishing the return of 
output and, value. Verification, wherever ■ possible, may be made with 
reference to Income-tax returns and the annual returns to the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies. Income from private working agencies 
should be collected. 

23 & 25. It is necessary. 

24. Inadvisable at the present stage. 

26. Yes, at the average market price, 

29. Yes, if authoritative collection of statistics is needed there must 
be legislation. 

30. A regular census of large-scale industrial production ‘should be 
instituted annually, and of minor industries at least quinquennially. 

31. It would be better not to attempt too detailed a census at the 
very beginning. In the present state of things statistical information 
on more general lines will be more readily understood and utilized. 
The dominion method is more suitable, as for example that of Australia 
followed in 1914-15. 

32. The provincial organisation would have greater aptitude for 
the work on account of its locus standi and knowledge of local condi¬ 
tions. Such reports will be furnished to the Imperial Statistical 
organisation. 

33. The best way would be to omit the names and avoid any disclos¬ 
ing description of particular concerns, the statistics being given as of 
particular geographical or administrative areas in all publications. 

35. The Australian or South African classification would be most 
suitable as they seem to be detailed and scientific. 

36. (e), (/), ( h ) & ( i ) look inquisitorial in their nature. Informa¬ 
tion on these heads will not be easily divulged. 

The following may be usefully added • 

(a) Quantity and value of output in each grade of quality, 

(5) Stq^k of output on hand (to take timely measures for avert¬ 
ing danger to industries), 

(c) The ‘ mean ‘ median ’ and ‘ mode ’ among workers in 
respect of wages and attendance (to know solvency and 
migration). 
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38. Only (1) & (6) are practicable. The industries being too 
widely scattered and pursued in many cases only as a subsidiary 
occupation, the data obtained would be too meagre to go upon, but it 
is at the same time very desirable to obtain the information. 

39. The best agency would be labour officers, trade associations and 
labour unions, in the absence of which the services of the village 
Panchayat Headman may be availed of. 

40. The view is substantially correct. As regards prices : 

At present the work is done by the Revenue officials in District 
Headquarters on the report of prices prevailing on the last day of the 
fortnight, submitted by some bazzar men chosen at random. There is 
no attempt at any nice grading of articles or a uniform conversion of 
measures or at averaging the prices during the fortnight, not to speak 
of the many important places of the district omitted from the return. 
Many important districts in each province are similarly omitted. The 
defect of the system is nowhere more clearly seen than in the appear¬ 
ance of retail prices as lower than wholesale prices. 

The local statistical officers should closely watch typical markets 
and submit fortnightly reports, clear of the above mentioned defects. 

41. No ; half-yearly returns are not sufficiently informing ; the 
village Patel is not the fit man to report ; village Union will give more 
reliable information, local conditions and seasonal variations of wages 
should be clearly reflected ; quarterly reports would be better. The 
labour officers with the help of Co-operative department, local bodies 
and any local organizations of labour, should report quarterly to the 
statistical department, and should also give some idea of the degree 
of unemployment in off-seasons. 

42. The uniformity of classification throughout India with neces¬ 
sary alteration. Otherwise, the information is of no comparative 
value. 

43. The regularity of employment should be ascertained. 

44. Such payments are few and far between, and therefore may 
be set off against the several extraordinary expenditures which are 
likely to be left out of the family budget. 

45. The conversion standard may be adopted with reference to the 
local conditions of each unit. A uniform standard throughout India 
is unsuitable. 

46. Only by districts or by other rural or urban units. The other 
classification may not be so useful as it is difficult. 

47. If necessary, those may be computed as a percentage of the 
wages, equal to what other local workers (artisans, etc.), spend on 
those heads in the aggregate. 

48. The ‘ Mode ’ with the Frequency distribution will certainly be 
more informing. 

49. Yes. 

50. The failure of either monsoon is accompanied by reduction in 
wages and so it will be useful to collect returns of both. 



No. of question. 

51. Yes. It is possible to ascertain. 

52. I would add washermen, barbers, and chucklers. 

53. Yes. Different degrees of proficiency are recognised locally. 

54. They are defective in so far as the following points are either 
obscured or omitted — 

( a ) Regularity of Income. 

(b) Frequency distribution in respect of wages. 

(c) Hours of work. 

(d) Subsidiary occupation. 

55. Not necessary. Such payments are unimportant in their 
case. 

56. Yes. 

57 & 58. Yes. 

59. Monthly record of actual wages earned by a worker is the best 
because it draws attention to non-attendance by illness, etc. 

60. Yes. 

61. In calculating actual earnings by month such difficulties could 
be practically overcome as there will be an average estimate for the 
whole year. 

62. Yes. Improvement only by perfecting the agency for the 
collection of statistics, and by instituting a system of checks of diverse 
reports. The report of the Chief Inspector of Mines does not contain 
the mineral production of native states. It should be remedied. All 
the native states should be induced to be uniform with British India in 
Statistics collection. Seeing that they have responded in the case of 
population census and that several of them have responded in other 
matters, we should think they would be agreeable to the new proposal. 
Statistics of income from all forms of production should also be obtained. 

63. Yes. 

64. Household (because joint family property). 

65. As far as possible, the financial year ; because, prices of winter 
crops will not settle down till January-February 

66. The same unit for all if possible ; otherwise “ year ” for 
“ propertied ”, and “ month ” for working classes. 

67. Fuel is not obtained free in villages by any respectable .means ; 
only the very poorest depend upon such free gifts ; in their case, it 
may be allowed for in the cost of living index, because income has only 

comparative value. 

76. The Statistical department should work on the data of typical 
units in rural and urban centres in both agricultural and industrial 
groups of districts. The data should be, local price index and an 
unvarying consumption figure based on a quinquennial average for 
purposes of weighting. 
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Basic period—5 years ; articles of general consumption : careful 
collection of prices. The consumption figures should however be 
revised periodically in order to respond to change in standard of 
living. 

77. The ‘ mass unit ’ system has its own advantages as applied 
to the operation of Bombay cost of living index, and it may be adopted 
when local consumption statistics are misleading or incomplete or too 
expensive to compile. At any rate it can be adopted over large areas 
of India forming a Unit where diet proportions are more or less the 
same for the bulk of the population. 

78. (5) is the best method. 

79. Three to five years. 

80. Ten to tw-enty per cent, of the population. 

81. Yes. Gifts to relations may be omitted. 

82. A very necessary step would be to reduce the diverse sources 
of information to one central organisation operating, if necessary, with 
the co-operation of municipal authorities, Chambers of Commerce, and 
Government Institutions like Jails and Hospitals. The Association of 
the Commercial Classes will ensure a nice grading of commodities and 
correct conversion of local units of measures and weights. 

84. Household (because joint family property). 

85. Add ‘ Source of the loan ’ (for purposes of checking). 

86. Intensive enquiries will be vexatious and such information mav 
not be correct, (often under rated) lest it should be used in any legal 
proceedings. The best way would be to rely on a general survey and 
a system of checks from diverse reports. 

87. I don’t, approve of the. census of wealth and enquiry into 
private wealth, and I am sceptical about the success of the enquiry into 
dairy products and fresh water fisheries. 

88. Yes. Union Panchayats and Taluk and District Boards. 

89. Yes. 

90. A house-to-house visit would be the best, way, though it be 
difficult. 1 he employers statement and the employees’ statement 
should be a check on each other. 

91. By recording answers to questions, and independent verification 
of infoimation elicited. Intensive study by personal observation would 
be too slow and expensive. 

92. The Statistical Department with the co-operation of the local 
bodies. There should be all the authority of Government behind the 
enquiry, just as in the case of the population census. The supervision 
and verification must be done entirely by officials of Government. In 
local areas like the village and taluk, the existing agencies may be 
utilised. In District Headquarters new agencies may be created to 
collect the information obtained by local authorities and check it if 
possible. 
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93. My idea is that the permanent statistical department with 
central, provincial and district organisations should work with a fairly 
large temporary supervising staff (say one officer for a taluka) with 
the co-operation of the Government departments concerned (labour, 
co-operative, revenue, agricultural, fisheries, etc.), and local bodies. 
In this way, the expense and time required will be minimised. If a 
system of loans of statistical officers from neighbouring provinces is 
arranged, it would make for economy and for getting trained staff. 
Then, it would not take more than two years for producing an estimate 
of a province like Madras (one year for survey and one year for com¬ 
pilation) and an all-India Survey Report can be brought out in four 
years. At the most, it might cost a province like Madras an extra 
expenditure of 60 lakhs Rupees a year, and when if becomes appor¬ 
tioned between it and the central Government it would be almost negli¬ 
gible in view of its non-recurring nature. 

94 & 95. Yes. 


96. Yes—factory production, etc. 

97. Agriculture, cotton, jute, oil. 
and sugar. 

98 to 105. Yes. 

106. (a) Expenses of the initial 
Imperial Government, 

(b) half and half. 

107 & 108. No. 


ron and steel, mining, tanning 


survey should be met by the 

tSSfpi waGtv 


Oral evirlenct , the 30th April 1923. 

Chairman. — Q .—In what character do you represent the South Tndia 
Chamber of Commerce ? 

A.—I have been deputed by the South India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, but have not had time to call a meeting of my Committee and 
place this memorandum of answers to your questions before them and 
obtain their sanction for committing them to my views. So, these are 
only my personal views. 

Q .—Are you a member ? 

A. —Yes, I am the Honorary Secretary of the South India Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Q .—Do you occupy any other position ? 

A .—I am Dubash to Messrs. Wilson and Co. 

Q. —Is the South India Chamber of Commerce interested in the 
economic enquiry ? 

A. —Yes, I do think so. 

Q .—Has your Chamber at any time urged the necessity of or sug¬ 
gested an enquiry by the Government ". 

A.— No. 


Q. —What does the South India Chamber of Commerce represent ? 
L9TEEO 
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A,.--Th« Indian merchants in Madras. There are also mofnsail 
members. Among some of the mofussil members there is now a 
tendency to form a Chamber of Commerce in the mofussil. There is 
already one formed in Tuticorin and another in Cochin. 

Q. —And in Calicut ? 

A ,-—I do not think there is an Indian Chamber of Commerce 
there. 

Q .—Is not there another in the Cirkars and Northern India ? 

A. —I have not heard of any there, but I have heard of one in 
Vizagapatam, where there is going to be a harbour constructed, and 
.1 believe there is one in Coconada. 

Q. —What are the activities of the Chamber, the usual normal 
activities " 

A. —To look after the interests of the Indian Mercantile Com¬ 
munity. References are made to our Chamber by Government on 
important legislations and other subjects to which we give our 
opinion. 

Q .—With regard to foreign trade and railways also ? 

A. — Yes, railways ; and references are made by the Government 
in regard to various other matters too. 

Q. —Can you mention the activities of merchants or of private 
individuals in the direction of economic surveys or of ascertaining the 
economic conditions of the people in this province ? 

A .—I do not think any effort has been made except some time ago 
when we had the Madras Economic Association here under the Presi¬ 
dency of Sir Harold Stuart. We were all members of that body and 
took interest in conducting village surveys. 

Q. —Has that been published ? 

A .—Some of the members carried on these surveys, Sir A. P. Patro 
carried on one of these village enquiries in some places in the Northern 
Circa rs. T think the members of the Taxation Committee have a copy. 
We conducted some surveys in certain villages in the Southern districts 
but that was ten years ago and that body has now become defunct. 
After that we have not carried out village economic surveys. 

Q .—Why did it do it t 

A. —W T e have a branch of the Indian Economic Association here. 
That is an all-India organisation. 

Q. —Is that Branch an active body yet ? 

A. —We carry on public meetings for the discussion of important 
economic questions. An Annual Economic Conference is also held 
under the auspices of the Madras branch. 

Q. —Do you know of any intensive enquiries carried out, besides 
that of Sir A. P. Patro, by the University students 

A. —They are doing some work in that direction, I understand. 
They were research students, and they are doing something. I do not 
know in what direction, and I cannot say in respect of what. 
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Q. —Who else is there ? 

A.—One or two other people were sent by the Economic Associ¬ 
ation to the neighbouring villages and they prepared some estimates 
of typical villages and so on. This 0 all the work we had at that time. 
Afterwards, nothing that l know of was carried out. 

Q. —You say there will be a prejudice if an enquiry like this is 
started, unless there is active propaganda work done '! 

A.—By the co-operation of official and non-official agencies, we 
shall he able to tell the people in the country, in the remote villages, 
the purpose of our enquiry. 

Q. —What do you expect from an economic enquiry of this sort ? 
What good will it do to the country ? 1 think you have mentioned it. 
but I want to know from you what ardour they would have ? 

A.—I have mentioned many other points to show that it is neces¬ 
sary to gather information upon points mentioned in my answer to 
question No. 1. 

Q. —These are only details ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—These statistics will be useful both to the Government and to 
the people. In what way would the people benefit ? The Govern¬ 
ment would probably shape its policy on its results but what good 
would the statistics do for the people, in your opinion .' 

A.—To find out the taxable capacity. To carry out a definite 
economic survey, for that purpose typical villages should be chosen. 

Q —if they are chosen, how will other villages or cities and towns 
be able to benefit by it ? Do you recommend that in such towns or 
villages, the people would form themselves into committees and associa¬ 
tions, carry on the survey, and theft collect results, keep records of 
their own village or town, and base their collective activities on the 
improvement of the production ? 

A.—Yes, upon reports to the local committees. 

t?.- -What I say is that the people should study their economic 
conditions from the data collected, and try to improve their condition. 

A.—Yes. 

Q— Did you find that being done here ? 

A. —Yes, to ascertain their condition. 

<), -Are the people sufficiently intelligent to form themselves into 
committees and collect the information and understand this economic 
data, or will they be able to understand it after four or five years ? 

A,—-There will be a little difficulty at first, but after that, they will 
be able to get jnlo the work. 

<). Are there any instances of local economic activities by prorate 
individuals ? 

A. —None. 
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Q, —What is your idea about collecting information about the 
income of the people ? How would you proceed to collect it ? You 
rule out national wealth ; you do not want information about that, but 
you are anxious to have the incomes. IIow will you ascertain the 
incomes 1 

A. —By means of typical village surveys. We can find out the 
income per head among the different classes of the people. Then the 
cost of living, then the total production of the villages and the condi¬ 
tions of the employment of the people ; in fact all this can be obtained 
by typical village survey. Then, family budgets will also have to be 
taken. 

Q. —Then, will von conduct house-to-house inspections in the typical 
villages ? 

A. —Yes ; but not of a very intensive character, but by making 
enquiries from the people. Otherwise we shall not be able to obtain 
correct information. 

Q .—Would you suggest making no enquiries into wealth '? 

A. —I have explained, in my answer to question 4, why it will be 
difficult. In Appendix J. you give a suggested list of the principal 
items to be taken into account in framing an estimate of national 
wealth. It is rather difficult, that is why I say I would suggest the 
omission of any official enquiry into wealth at present. This informa¬ 
tion will be more or less conjectural. It is better on that account to 
leave out any estimate or enquiry into personal wealth. 

Q .—Tl is after all an estimate. In other countries also it is an 
estimate. 

A.—In other countries it is a rough estimate, no doubt. The task 
would be a very heavy one. 

Q .—In paragraph 5 of your memorandum you have given the aims 
of the present enquiry. 

A .—Yes : national income per cnpifn, etc. 

Q. —Did your Association discuss this question and consider which 
of these are of more importance than the others and in what order 
they should be pursued ? 

.4.—We have had no time to go into this. T have told you that 
the # questions were received late. 

Q. —Are you in favour of carrying on intensive studies and also 
of collecting statistics ? 

A. —Yes, in order to get the accurate totals. 

Q. —Would it be a very difficult matter to ascertain the standard 
of living for the maintenance of normal efficiency ? 

*4.—Yes, it would be, particularly to get the standard of efficiency 
after the harvest is finished. Between one harvest and* another, the 
agriculturists proper have no occupation. 

Q. —What is the percentage of the rural population ; what pro¬ 
portion of the rural population arc unoccupied or partly occupied ? 



A. —Particularly between one harvest and the other. They have 
no harvests to carry on, they have to fake to some other work, and they 
have to live upon what is left behind of the harvest. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to say what percentage. Sometimes these people go into the 
towns to get work, and then during the next harvest time, they come 
back. In fact the bulk of the population are unoccupied. 

Q .—With regard to the labour population in the rural areas, for 
how many months in the year have they steady occupation and for how 
many months are they idle ? 

A. —Generally for four months in the year. The rest of the time 
they have two harvests to occupy them. 

Q .—Sowing and ploughing and all that ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—You are also in favour of ascertaining the distribution of 
income and of finding out the national income ' 

A. —I have given that as an example in order to find out the 
economic condition of the people. 

Q .—Do you consider that complete statistics are necessary for 
agriculture, industries, fisheries, forest products, etc. ? 

A .—An economic survey includes all that. 

Q .—Would you require a complete census of production ? 

A .—If this Committee, or a subsequent committee, want a correct 
estimate, then we have to do that. 

Q .—How do you propose to collect it ; with Government agency ? 

.1.—Yes. There is that last question about initial survey. 

Q .—Have you any idea as to how information about income should 
be collected ? Have you any suggestions to make as regards the 
method of making the income statistics ’! 

A. —Production, income, then wages, then cost of living, then 
indebtedness. 

Q .—I am only talking of income. Do you suggest that by 
intensive studies in villages we can collect the information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Mr. Kavl. — Q .—Are you opposed to intensive studies ? 

A. —It is difficult to say. 

Q .—In your answer to question 91, you say “ Intensive study 
by personal observation would be too slow and expensive ”. 

A. —Yes, intensive studies by personal observations. 

Chairman. — Q .—How would you ascertain the income ? 

.1.-—There again the question of wealth comes in. You arrive at 
it by finding %nt among other things the indebtedness of the people and 
the cost of living. 

Q. — You cannot arrive at anything about indebtedness 1 

A .—It is rather difficult. 



Q. —By taking typical villages ? 

4.—-Yes, that is wliat I said. By an enquiry confined to repre¬ 
sentative areas with reference to population, production, surplus 
wealth and so on. There the question of wealth again comes in. 
Otherwise, we cannot arrive at the income of the people. It is only 
by intensive village surveys that we can arrive at surplus wealth. 

Q. —You said that the people, if trained, would be able to make 
their own surveys '? 

A. —Did I say that ? I said—‘ with the help of officials and non¬ 
officials ’. Of course, if the Government alone comes to do ifi the 
people will be afraid that there is going to be more taxation. Some 
propaganda work is necessary to tell them what the survey is meant 
for. 

Q. —What I mean is, would it not be possible in the course of four 
or five years for the people to survey the condition of their own 
villages, and from year to year to maintain the statistics of production, 
wages, income and so on 1 

A.—Yes, in course of time. 

Q. —Could the people be trained 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q— Will you find a sufficient number of men ? 

A.—We will be able to procure some men of training and 
knowledge when wanted for the survey, but in the remote villages, 
I am afraid you will not. Whether it is possible to get any in the 
remote villages is very doubtful. 

Q. —You must have people particularly trained in ibis sort of work 
at headquarters and by associations like yours. After they are trained, 
would not they he able in the course of four or five years |to prepare 
correct information of the economic conditions and obtain an idea of 
the economic condition of their own village and, in the first instance, 
try to improve it ? 

A .—It is difficult in the remote villages, unless same trained investiga¬ 
tor goes and puts them in the way. 

Q .—I want to know whether in the villages you would have a 
sufficient number of educated men to do this sort of work, if they are 
give* the opportunity and proper guidance. 

A. —Yes, in some places, except where, education is very low. 
With the help of trained men they will be able, in course of time, to do 
the work. 

Q. —What about the costs of the survey ? I find that you have 
put in a figure of 60 lakhs ? 

A .—That is my rough estimate. Tf the Committee want to carry 
out the survey, they will have to spend some money. • 4 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—How do you arrive at. that figure ? 

A .—For an all-India survey, T eaid it would take four years to 
complete. A provincial survey will take two years. My idea was 
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to take one major, province and two minor provinces at the same time. 
Say, you take Madras, and two minor provinces in one year. For 
supervising this work it will take one year for three major provinces. 
That means three years for the three major provinces and one year for 
compiling the statistics. Take, for instance, a presidency, like the 
Madras Presidency, where there are 26 districts and 160 taluqs. Let 
us take it that in each taluq one statistical officer should be employed, 
say, at a salary of Rs. 4,000 a year. His establishment would cost 
about Rs. 4,000 a year for each taluq. That means Rs. 8,000 for every 
taluq. You have 160 taluqs. Then for the other officers and other 
expenditure, say, you take a similar sum. 

Q. —What pay have you fixed for each taluq ? 

A. —For the supervisor, lls. 4,000 a. year, the man toi be of the grade 
of a Deputy Collector, and his establishment will be another Rs. 4,000 
a year. Then, there is the extra allowance for the local bodies and 
non-officials, who will co-operate, and for that you take a similar, sum, 
that means Rs. 38,48,000. Then, say, the district and provincial staff; 
about 20 lakhs. That means Rs. 58,48,000. That is for a regular 
survey. We take one major province and two minor provinces to be 
worked at the same time, that will take one year. For three major 
provinces and six minor provinces it will take three years, and the 
compiling work will take one year. So that in four years the whole 
work should be got through. That means that if we are to carry out 
the work, it will cost 120 lakhs each year for one major province and 
two minor provinces. That means a total of 3,60,00.000 for an all-India 
Survey. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —You do not want all the provinces to be surveyed 
simultaneously ? 

A. —If we can secure the men to carry out the work simultaneously. 
My idea is to do it alternatively. 

Prof. Burnett-Ilurst. — Q. —What would happen to the men after 
they carried out their survey ? 

A. —They would go back to their places. We have a certain 
number of statistical officers all over India. We must: collect them 
together and form a department. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—Then it will take five or six cycles of years for each 
of the provinces ; it would take four cycles of four years. 

A .—What I mean is, one year for Madras and two minor Provinces. 
The one year for compiling is for the whole thing, because all this 
staff can come back and work from day to day. and then they can go 
to the next province. Of course, you may have to train a certain 
number of men. I mean, in the initial stage you will have men who 
are already in the department. 

Chairman .— Q. —How are you going to find the money ? 

A .—Thg Imperial Government will have to give it. 

Q .—What about the Municipalities and the villages ? 

A. —They cannot do it. That is what I say in my notes. Tt would 
be - negligible in view of its non-recurring character. It is not going 
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to be recurring expenditure. If the economic survey is wanted you 
will have to spend some money. I think this 60 lakhs is a liberal 
enough estimate. 

Q. .-What existing agencies can you utilise for this work ? Could 

you, for instance, utilise the panchayeis i 

A. —Yes, and the co-operative credit societies and the Labour 
organisations. 

Q. —What Labour organisations are there ? 

A .—There is the Labour Commissioner and district staff. 

Q. And the Agricultural and Revenue Departments can help ? 

A. —Yes, there are some villages where they have intelligent men, 
and with the well-trained men they have, such men may be drafted on 
to this work. 

Q —Are there any -recent reviews of the economic conditions of 
this province organised by private or public bodies ? 

A. —I do not think so. There is none. 

Mr. Kuiil.—Q .—You do not want any estimates of wealth made, but 
you want wages, income, cost of living, standard of living and 
indebtedness ascertained ? 

A, —Yes. 

Q .~~And production ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Would you like to have some of these statistics kept up from 
year to year, or would you consider it sufficient to make the enquiry 
once and for all and do nothing for ten years ? 

A.—If we organised the Statistical Department, they would be 
able to maintain this from year to vearJ 

Q .—You are of opinion that the existing agencies of these various 
departments are sufficient to collect all the additional information 
that you want. Do ydu think the existing statistical officers of the 
Revenue Department will he able to collect all the information that 
will he required in order to get the production and other information ? 

A.—They cannot do all the work of the typical survey and of the 
taluqs. You will have to employ other men. 

•Q .—Would you not require to repeat the figures of production from 
year to year ? 

A.- —Yes. 

Q .—After the typical survey' ? 

A .—Afterwards there will be no difficulty regarding revision of any 
kind. ' 

Q. —-Will you require some additional establishment Jor maintain¬ 
ing the statistics from year to year % 

A.—Yes, we would require it. Some of those who have been on 
this work may be kept on. 
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Q. —So that it will not merely be non-recurring expenditure 
Some of it will be recurring ? 

A. —Of course, after a Department of that kind is created. 

Q. —The expenditure will have to be worked out ; how much of 
it will be recurring and how mudh non-recurring ; can you say ? 

A. —I have not thought about that. 

Q. —You say that the income should be ascertained by intensive 
village studies and intensu'e canvass. You are also advocating the 
framing of the national income. These intensive - studies will take a 
long time. In one place you say that it should last from three to five 
years ? 

A. —For the whole of India. 

Q. —Would you cover all the villages in India or would you take 
typical villages or similar villages and be satisfied with that ? 

A. —I said that, so far as Madras is concerned, there are 160 taluqs 
and I think it would be difficult to go into every village. I would find 
out representative areas. 

Q.— How are you going to complete an intensive survey of the 
whole of India in five years. Would you be satisfied by whatever has 
been done in five years f 

A. —I would take representative villages and work out the figures 
for the whole taluq. 

Q. —I thought your idea was that the condition of the villages 
should be studied for three years ? 

A. —No, I said one year. 

Q. —You will not ascertain the income of the whole province or of 
the whole district by intensive studies in one year, and you will not be 
able to arrive at your national income. 

A. —When these people are working it out, they will be able to 
arrive at figures for particular areas. 

Q. —Then how will you arrive at the national income ? Will you 
be able to generalise from it ? 

A. —By faking a census of production. 

Q. —You will have to add to it the earnings of individuals 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—How will you do that ? 

A. —By ascertaining the production, salaries, etc. 

Q. —The cost of living does not come into that ? • • 

A. —No. 

m 

Q. —Would you generalise from the results of individual village 
studies ? 

A. —Yes, that is the only way, to make estimates from that. 

L9IEEC 
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Q .—You would obtain some sort of average figure for each class 
of workers and then multiply it by the census figures. Is that the way 
you would arrive at national income ? I have not quite followed what 
method you are going to employ for the national income figures. Do 
you want the per capita income ? 

A. —Yes, I want the per capita income. 

Q .—And you want the distribution of income also f 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—How is that income to be ascertained ? 

A. —By taking the agricultural production in the country, and then 
during the time they are not engaged in agricultural work, ascertain¬ 
ing where they are engaged—in what other occupations of typical 

families. 

Q .—You have to find that out ? 

A. —Yes ; to find out the net income, we have to take the gross 
income which a man receives and his expenses, the standard of a 
particular class. 

Q. —Do you want to ascertain the gross income or the net income ? 

A. —Not the net income. We have to arrive at the national income 
from the survey. We have to take representative villages in each 
economic unit and find out the required information. 

Q. —We want to find out the total value of the output, and, where 
raw material is estimated, we want to know the value. We must have 
the Value of the total output and the value of the raw material. You 
say that we should not ascertain the raw material ? 

A. —We must ascertain the raw material in order to arrive at the 
total income. Here I say “ Amongst other things it is necessary to 

gather information on - income from subsidiary occupations, such 

as cottage industries and domestic industries.” It is well known that 
agriculture alone is not sufficient for maintaining a family". 

Q .—In answer to Question GB, (e), (/), ( h ) and (i), you say that 
information on these heads will not be easily divulged. 

A. —My idea is that some business men may not agree to give 
information about the quantity and value of raw material purchased 
or used. 

Q .—How are you going to obtain that ? 

A. —We have to obtain it. Some tradesmen or people may not 
want to give out their trade secrets. 

Q. —The figures will be very deceptive—the total of raw materials 
and total of manufactures without deducting. 

A.—Of couhse we will have to make enquiries and try and 
ascertain it. 

Q .—Do you think it necessary to get it ? 

A. —I do not deny that some people will say “ Why do you ask 
this ? These are trade secrets ”. It is necessary to get it. 
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Q .—Otherwise it will not be possible to get at the figures ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q -—As regards the standard of living, you say that it varies from 
month to month and from place to place. How are you going to estimate 
the standard of living from these varying data. Would it not be better 
to ascertain the cost of living and build your conclusions upon it ? 

A. —I, concede that during harvest time it is rather good and at 
other times it is rather bad. 

Q. — 1 This does not fix the standard of living. 

A .—We have to take the average. 

<?.—If you take the average, will you arrive at what the standard 
is ? 

A. —Yes, but the problem is whether that standard of living is an 
efficient standard. 

Q. —That will have to be determined otherwise ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Then you say at the conclusion of your memorandum “ India’s 
fundamental problem consists in relieving the soil of over-pressure of 
population by the development of industries, and thereby attacking 
at its foundation the appalling poverty which is crushing her people ”. 
You want industrial education for that purpose. You will want figures 
relating to industries and education. 

A. —That is the fundamental difficulty. Diversity of occupation is 
a great problem. 

Q. —Would you want statistics of education ? 

A. —Yes. We want more industrial education for the people. 
That will be enough- for our present purpose. To ascertain the 
economic condition of the people—-this is one of the things you have 
to find out. 

Q.— And you want very much more. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In the classification that you proposed you want to divide the 
people according to the grades of incomes. Then, in regard to ques¬ 
tion 2 you give an alternative classification. What pei’centage of the 
people following a particular occupation falls into each of tfiese 
classes ? I understand you want these grades of income and then the 
occupation. 

A. —You can take occupation as a means of arriving at the object 
of the enquiry, but what we want is the national income. As I have 
said in my paper, “ the enquiry should be based, not only on the average 
income of the individual ”, etc. 

Q .—Theiv as regards the income, do you want to take the grades 
of income and then the occupation ? 

A. —In every occupation there are different grades. 

Q. —Then, as regards that, you want to ascertain the income of 
those grades ? 
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A. —Yes, from top to bottom. 

Q .—In every occupation ? 

A.— Yes. 

q —How are you going to draw a line of demarcation as to which 
class is to be considered rich ; which is to be the upper class ; which 
is to be the middle class, and which is to be the lower middle class ? 

A .—In other countries there is such a division. 

Q. —In what way do they estimate it ? 

A .—It is difficult to say. I said this for the purpose of classifica¬ 
tion. 

Q. —I should like to know from what you call rich and what you 
call the middle class ? 

A .—First of all, unless we know what the economic status of the 
country is, it is very difficult. I have only given this as an alternative 
classification. 

Q— Supposing we adopted that, we would have something very 
definite before us, but we would not know how to classify our informa¬ 
tion. Can you tell us ? 

A .—Not just now. It is very difficult to say off-hand. 

Q.— I presume you have not a very great knowledge of production 
of crops. 

A—No. 

Q. —You have suggested that in respect of the areas under perma¬ 
nent settlement, the owners of the land should be compelled to maintain 
a trained revenue agency. 

A— -That is :n order to find out production. 

Q .—You think it will not be resented ? 

A .—They will resent it, but if we want to obtain correct estimates, 
we want that agency to be brought in. 

Q .— Would you be prepared to support it in the Legislative 
Council, because it would, of course, have to be a Legislative 
measure ?, 

A. —Legislation is the only way of getting it. The question is 
whether it can be put through. 

Q .—Do you think your representative will support it 1 

A .—-In all such things there will be opposition. 

Q .—Supposing they suggested a thing like that, would it be practic¬ 
able in a province like Bihar, for instance ? 

A. —No. Even in non-zemindary tracts, I am afraid they would 
oppose it. 

0.—We want to find out some method of obtaining accurate data 
from you. The question is, is the suggestion that you are making 
practicable and capable of being pushed through the Legislative 
Council ? 
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A.—1 am not prepared to say. 

Q. —As regards pastoral production, you speak of a tax upon 
slaughter houses and reports from the same being verified. Would 
you mind explaining your answer to question 10 ? 

A--That is, with regard to the butchers’ licenses and the central 
depots in every district for bringing cattle there, for collecting these 
materials, skins, etc. 

Q. —Would you not allow any skins to be sold anywhere except 
in the central depots ? 

A. —No, if we could have these central depots and bondage ware¬ 
houses for villages. 

Q. —Would all that control be practicable ? 

A. —That is a question which is very difficult to answer, but that 
is the only way of getting a correct estimate of these products. 

Q. —Then as regards dairy and farm products, you say that 
“ from the economic point of view incomes from these items are 
essential to reckon the aggregate income ”. Yet you say that the 
figure would often be unreliable. 

A. —Unless we have the household schedules in which each family 
gives us a report. 

Q. —You cannot suggest anything which will give us reliable data 
of their milk production ? 

A. —Only by making enquiries in each household, but this is a 
rather difficult matter. 

Q. —Then, in answer to question 33, von say The best way would 
be to omit the names and avoid any disclosing description of parti¬ 
cular concerns ”. Supposing in the whole of "Madras there is one 
steel factory and you publish the figures, everyone will know. 

A. —Of course, in a case like that, with regard to a big industry, 
particulars of only one or two industries will be known, but not where 
there are a number of industries. 

Q. —How would you provide against that f 

A.—That is the only protection I can think of. 

Q. —To publish it for the whole of India together ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Or if there is only one factory in the whole of India, not to 
publish it at all ? 

A. —Yes. In that way you can get over the difficulty. In a case 
like the one you took, of there being only one steel industry, if you give 
particulars, it will be known. When I said that, it was with regard 
to where there were a number of concerns. 

Q- —There, of course, the publication may not give the names and 
will not give the particulars relating to each concern, but you would 
give the total figures. 

A. —Yes, we may probably do something like that. 
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Q. —How do y&u propose to obtain figures for the production of 
cottage industries. You say “ The best agency will be the labour officers, 
trade associations and labour unions, in the absence of which the services 
of the village panchayat headman may be availed of ’ 

4.:—The labour unions will ask these men, say, for instance, weavers in 
a particular locality, or people like that, to give us the particulars required 
in Question 38. 

Q ..—Would you like the information to be collected gradually by 
intensive studies or would you say that these labour officers and people 
should go round collecting information by asking questions and taking 
down the answers, whatever they are ? 

A. —In that way we could obtain information from these people. 

Q. —Would that information be reliable ? 

A. —It will have to be cheeked by getting information from two or 
three people who are in the same trade or in the same industry. 

Q— I think these two or three people will know equally little about 
wligt they earned during the year 1 

A. —Of course, local men will more or less know. By making 
enquiries, they will get to know. Bay, for instance, have a weaving 
industry in a place like Chindaripat. It. has been going on for years. 
Some of the people there will be able to make out what materials they 
have used for a particular class of goods. 

Q. —You think it is possible for members of the Labour Office or 
Labour Union or Trades Association to send out enumerators who would 
go and collect all information relating to the production of cottage 
industries in a year’s time ? 

A. —So,far as these weavers are concerned we should be able to get it. 

Q. —Do you think it would be practicable ? 

A. —That is the only way. 

Q. —You pointed out some difficulties in the returns of prices. Can 
you suggest what improvements can be made, and how they are to be 
made in regard to wholesale and retail prices ? 

A. —We can make the village headman or someone else undertake 
regular enquiries and get the prices from people who deal in these articles 
and # bazaarmen. I think if enquiries are made, you can obtain informa¬ 
tion, but at present these are not checked from day to day or week to 
week. 

Q. —Now, supposing enquiries are made from the chaudhris who are 
conversant with the bazzar prices. They go and report the prices. These 
are taken down by some local official, and when they are verified by some 
officer, they are put down in the register. How would you have them 
verified ? I want to know whether you can make any suggestion. 

A. —The village agency is enough for a thing like that* The village 
accountant or the policeman can obtain figures from the different shops 
and cheek them. The same agency is in existence now. I fijnd that these 
prices are unreliable, because you find that the retail prices are sometimes 
lower than the wholesale prices. 
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Q •—At present the prices are reported by a non-official' agency. You 
want them to be substituted by an official agency ? 

A. —No, I do not, want it to be substituted. The non-official agency is 
enough. In Bengal, I believe, it is a police official who makes the report. 

Q ■—I was not referring to Bengal, I am talking of my own province. 

A. —There it is the Talayitis who report. 

Chairman. — Q .—Who ctoes it in the permanently settled tracts ? 

A. —I believe the policeman or village officer. But what I found was 
there was a difference between the retail prices and wholesale prices, the 
latter being sometimes higher than the former. So I say that the system 
has to be perfected. The present agency is enough. But they will have 
to get the reports verified from different places. They must check them. 
We cannot have a special agency created for it. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—In regard to question 79 you say “ The length of 
time during which the expenditure of a householder should be continuously 
recorded ought to be from three to five years.” Do you mean that 
enquiry should be made in respect of income and expenditure of individuals 
for a period of from three to five years in order to prepare the budgets 1 

A. —Yes, because it is necessary that his abnormal expenditure should 
be found out. 

Q .—Then you want the intensive enquiry to last frdm three to five 
years, so that the figures should be studied from time to time ? 

A.—For the figures to be studied. 

Q .—Then you will not finish your survey in One year ? 

A. —No, but you may not be able to find out a man’s abnormal expen¬ 
diture, such as during illness, childbirth, litigation ; all those things have 
to be taken into account. We can take an average from different places 
or rely on the account of the chief member on his last 3 to 5 years’ 
budget. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—You have just mentioned that from 
three to five years should be taken to prepare farndy budgets, that is to say, 
the conditions of the family should be observed for that period, and you 
have also recommended that from ten to twenty per cent, of the population 
should be investigated 1 

A. —Yes, three to five years for personal study—ahd 10 to 20 per 
cent, of population for a reliable cost of living index. • 

Q .—That would mean 25,000,000 persons 1 

A. —Yes, about two million joint families all oVer India. 

Q. —You want the budgets of 25 million persons studied for a period 
of three to five years ? 

A. —Yes. I simply meant typical families. 

Q. —Bufc you mentioned ten or twenty per cent, of the population ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Typical families do not come in there ? 
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A. —The best way is to take typical families. 

Q. —How would you define a typical family ? 

A. —Husband, wife and three children. It is very difficult to 
define it. It is very difficult to find families like that. Of course, 
there are brothers and sisters and dependants. I think husband, wife 
and three children would be a family, strictly speaking. 

Q' —Although that has been regarded as the statistician's ‘ family , 
it has been proved by social investigators that it is far from being in 
accordance with the actual facts. You will find that the proportion of 
families composed of man, wife and three children is very small indeed. 
Such family only figures in a very small proportion of cases. Further, 
what one person regards as a typical family, another man may not. 

A. —But the average will work out right. 

Q— As a matter of fact the classification of a household is a very 
complicated affair. 

A. —It is indeed. 

Q —Do you want budgets for 25 million persons for a period of 
three to five years ? 

A. —Yes, for any thorough-going enquiry. 

q, _You will require a very large staff for that, 25 million persons 

scattered all over India ? 

A. _My idea was, taking the families in the villages, the informa¬ 

tion can be gained in a year’s time. 

Q. —Then you want to give up this idea of three to five years ? 

A. —We have to arrive at the family budgets before we can go into 
the thing. 

Q. —Would you like to reconsider that ? 

A. —Yes, I would. 

q —Now, with regard to the cost of the initial survey. According 
to the lines you have indicated here, you say that in a province like 
Madras the cost would be Rs. 60 lakhs a year. For a province witli a 
population of 42 millions it would be 60 lakhs. Then, for a popula¬ 
tion of 247 millions, that is to say, for the population of British India, 
on ^he same proportion, the cost would be 3J crores. Do you think 
the country can afford 3| crores, for an initial survey 1 

A .—What are the terms of reference 1 Does the Committee want 
an economic survey or not ? That is the point. 

Q .—But the cost is a very important factor. 

A.- -No doubt. 

Q .—There are lots of things we would like to do if w% could afford 
it. 

A. —The people would like to know what the national income is. 
Other countries do it. 
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< t >. i>o you think it would be worthwhile spending 31 crores to 

obtain such a figure '? 

A.- —That would he the oidy way of getting it. 

Q .—You happened to mention just now that other countries have 
carried out this work. Can you name any country that has carried out 
an economic survey on the lines that you are indicating here ? India 
would be leading the way. 

A. —T. do not mean to say that other countries have carried out an 
economic survey, but they have regular statistics and we have not. 

Q. —Have other countries carried out a survey of the nature that 
you have indicated f 

A .—1 cannot say. I am not prepared to commit myself to that 
proposition. 

Q. —Then you want the statistical officers to be sent from one pro¬ 
vince to the other. 

A .—Otherwise it will be difficult. We have not enough staff. 

Q. The conditions in each province vary so tremendously. Is it 
at all advisable to send men who arc entirely unacquainted with the con¬ 
ditions of other provinces, to investigate the conditions there 1 Would 
it not be best, in the interests of the country, to obtain accurate informa¬ 
tion 1 Would it not be better to procure local men to carry out the 
enquiries in their own provinces ? 

A .—That is the best way, but it will take much more time to train up 
the men. 

Q .—You happened to mention that we have a number of statisti¬ 
cians in India. 

A. —Superior officers. 

Q .-—Superior officers, not statisticians ? 

A. —Officers employed in the different departments. 

>).—You mean persons engaged in tabulating ; there is always that 
kind of man 1 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Kind .—He was using the word loosely. 

Mr. Burnett-Hurst. —There are very few statisticians in India. I do 
not think there are half-a-dozen. 

A. —I quite agree. I qualify my statements by saying that we have 
to train up men in the initial stage. 

Q. —How long will it take to train statisticians ? 

U.- If you get hold of the men who have passed out of the Univer¬ 
sities, some of whom are research students, they will not take very long 
to train. 

Q .—Tbby are economics men ; they are not statisticians ? 

A. —They can easily get into touch with statistics. They can be 
trained much more easily than other people. 
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Q.— The training of a statistician takes some time. 1 may say that 
my training took me six years. 

A. —I do not think it is necessary to have such a well-equipped officer 
for this subordinate work. 

Q. —You only want men who have a smattering of statistics '? 

A. —There are supervising officers to put them in the way. 

Q. —In your answer to question 98 regarding production and cotton 
industries you have ruled out items 2 to 5. You suggest that only items 1 
and 6 are practicable ? 

A .—They are so scattered. It takes time ; they are so scattered. 
Then, those engaged in these cottage industries, do not work at them regu¬ 
larly. They do it once and then leave it, do something else, and then 
come back to it. My idea is that they are so scattered that it is difficult 
to get the information. 

Q.—If we want to find out production in all its forms, as you suggest, 
how should we ascertain it ? 

A. —There should be an organisation with regard to the purchases 
and sales of these articles. They manufacture and sell, but there is 
no organisation. 

Q .—Except here and there. Bengal has a Cottage Industry Depot, 
but that touches only a certain portion. We have to deal with existing 
conditions. 

A. —These are the difficulties which we have to overcome. 

Q ,—■Well, we want your suggestion as to how such difficulties can be 
overcome. 

A. —These people whom we will put on will have to make enquiries, 
and they will have to find out from the men who manufacture these 
articles. 

Q. —So, after all, it is practicable. 

A .—It is practicable, but it involves a deal of labour and trouble. 

Q .—So, not only are items 1 and 6 practicable, but all the items are 
practicable. 

A. —Yes, but they do not keep any records. Many of these men work 
on their own account, so the total of wages paid does not affect them. The 
husband aud wife do the work, and it is only by intensive observation that 
you can obtain the information. 

Q. —Then you suggest that Labour Unions may be utilised. Are 
Labour Unions to be found among these industries 1 The few that exist 
are Unions or workers in large industries. The rickshaw-wallah probably 
has no Labour Union, nor have the persons engaged in cottage industries. 
You cannot utilise unions for getting information. 

A. —-No, not for that, 

q —Moreover Labour Unions are confined to cities 1 

A. —Yes, but what about the panchayats and headmen 1 
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Q. —So the Labour Unions are urban ? 

A. —Yes, but we have village unions. I think in rural areas, if you 
want these unions to collect information, you can get them to make enquiries 
and ask for information. 

Q. —Knowing the standard of education of the village headman ? do 
you think you can rely upon him ? 

A. —Some of them are good men and some are not. You cannot rule 
them all out. 

Q. —So that you will obtain information -of varying degrees of 
accuracy. 

A. —Tn the initial stage until they get used to it. 

Q .—Would it not be better to carry out the enquiry into cottage indus¬ 
tries through the Industries Department- 1 

A. —That is also a good proposition. 

Q. —In Burma, they have a special officer in charge of cottage indus¬ 
tries who would be prepared to undertake it. I should like to know whether 
you have a similar agency which you can employ in Madras ? 

A. —I do not know. 

Q. —In answer to question 44. you say that the extra payments may 
be set off against the several extraordinary expenditures which are likely to 
be left out of the family budget. What are the extraordinary expenses 
to which you refer t 

A. —Sickness, childbirth, etc. 

Q. —Does not that affect every family ? 

A. —Such payments are not very common. Are they not to be in¬ 
cluded ? 

Q. —Would you not regard that as ordinary. It affects every family ? 

A. —Yes. During festival times a man gets some clothes or some¬ 
thing. Why I mentioned that is because it is certainly extra expense for 
these poor people. Are you going to 'take this expense into account for 
arriving at the income f 

Q. —What about the poor middle class men who are not in the happy 
position of receiving gifts of clothes ? 

A.—The position of the average middle class man is really bad. I do 
not deny that ; I know it. These people are some of them illiterate. 

Q.- —But they are better off than many persons belonging to the middle 
classes. 

A. —Yes, the middle classes are suffering more than the others. 

Q. —You •happened to mention in your reply to question 61 “In 
calculating actual earnings by month such difficulties could be practically 
overcome as there will be an average estimate for the whole year That 
is to say, a man works in a factory for a certain number of months and then 
migrates to his village for a certain number of weeks. Do you say that 
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such difficulties can be practically overcome by making an average estimate 
for the whole year ? How are you going to obtain the average estimate ? 

A ,—He does not do any work for the time that he migrates to his 
village. 

Q. —He goes there for agricultural operations ? 

A. —Some do. 

Q .—There are a large number of them who go for agricultural opera¬ 
tions. It is the same with miners. 

A. —I agree with you. Some of these men are occupying themselves 
in agricultural operations no doubt, but there are others who merely go 
there to visit their families, and the question is who forms the bulk ? 

Q.- —That custom would differ in different parts of the country. In 
certain parte, the majority of them go for agriculture. In that case will 
you trace them from the cities to the villages ? 

A. —I agree. Some of them go home and do agricultural work. 

Q. —You have mentioned the mass unit system in your reply to Ques¬ 
tion 77. May 1 point out that the mass unit, system is being abandoned 
in Bombay as it was found to be most unsatisfactory ? 

A. —My idea is that the mass unit system should not be taken for the 
whole of India. 

Q. —There are a large number of castes and creeds in India, with 
considerable variation in the nature and quantity of food consumed ? 

A. —"Where local figures are difficult to get these mass unit figures may 
be adopted. That is the only way. 

(). —That is not satisfactory. 

A. —Supposing there are places where you cannot obtain local figures, 
there you refer only to the mass unit system. 

Q.- -In your answer as to the agency to be employed you suggest the 
Union PancJuryais in Taluqtt and District Boards. I think you said Ibat 
statistical officers were also to be utilised. 

A- -What I meant was that it might be done with the assistance of 
these men. There are some clever men among them. 

Q .—I am still at a loss to understand how you are going to obtain 
information when, in answer to Question 91. you say “ Intensive study by 
personal observation would he too slow and expensive ”. Yet you think 
the only way would be by intensive studies ? 

A. —-In the ease of certain things information regarding which we 
can get by intensive studies and by observation. I would make it extensive 
for production, income and indebtedness ; and intensive with regard to 
wages, cost of living and so on. 

Q .—I understood from you that you were talking about cottage pro¬ 
duction. 

A .—Of course, we have not got a special agency and we have no 
materials to go under! The only thing to do for cottage industries is 
to make intensive enquiries. 
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Q.— For ascertaining the production of vegetables, fruit, etc., would 
you have to apply intensive methods ? 

A .—That is in cases where there is no organisation. 

Q. —How are you going to arrive at income by extensive methods ? 

A .—By taking a Census of Production. 

Q. —A Census of Production would not give it '! 

A. —What you want is to know the income of the different grades of 
people. I say that it is very important to ascertain the income of the 
different grades of people. 

Q .—How are you going to obtain it, by the extensive method ? T 
shall be glad to have your suggestions. 

A .—I have not thought about it. 

Q. —How are statistics of indebtedness to be collected ? One would 
have to adopt intensive methods. 

A. —Yes, all this was done some years ago by the Agricultural De¬ 
partment to find out indebtedness. 

Q. —In the opening paragraph of your memorandum, you refer to 
surplus wealth and say “ It is necessary to find out the national income of 
the country and surplus wealth, if any ”. How are you going to ascertain 
the surplus wealth ? 

A. —If there is anything left after expenditure. National income is 
only the aggregate income of all the individuals put together. 

Q .—What do you mean by surplus wealth ? 

A — j This is wealth left after expenditure. 

Q .—Bui income and expenditure have no relation to wealth as such. 

A.—I have said that an enquiry into wealth is rather difficult to 
ascertain. 

Q .—Some people may have wealth, but they do not use it for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, and it does not bear any relation 1o income. 

A .—Yes, wealth lying idle. 

Q. —TIow would you define surplus wealth, and how would you 
measure it ? 

Mr. Haul .— Q. —I suppose you do not want to ascertain wealtll at 
all. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. -You do not mean ‘ surplus wealth ’ ? 

A. —I do not mean wealth in that sense. 

Q. —You mean by surplus wealth, ‘ surplus income ’? 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman. —Which may be put by as wealth ? 

A.— Ye*. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. —You suggest conduetm propaganda. 
Will you not have to spend money on propaganda ? 
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A.—By the official and non-official agencies explaining to the people the 
objects of the enquiry, not by spending money for propaganda. We 
cannot afford to do it. 

Q. —With your knowledge of villages and the cultivators, do you 
think that mere explanations would allay their fears ? 

A. —Yes, if the non-officials would explain to them. 

Q. —In the United Provinces,- they carried out. an enquiry and it was 
there found that, even after the co-operation of the non-official agency, 
it was not sufficient to allay suspicion. 

A. —What I had in my mind was, that if the officials and non-officials 
visited a place where most of the latter were known to the people, or if the 
men of the locality visited themselves went and explained to the people 
the purpose for which the enquiry was being conducted, I think the people 
would furnish more correct figures. 

Q. —You say you want the per capita income with the cost of living, 
etc. Is it of any use to obtain a mere figure per capita, and give no 
account of the condition of the agricultural and other classes ? Is it not 
much better to ascertain the real facts in connection with the condition of 
these people ? 

A. —Of course, instead of a mere figure per capita, the way in which 
they live is, as you suggest, the best. 

Q. —A single figure like that is misleading. 

A. —Yes, there is no doubt about it. The Family Budget should 
supplement it. 

Q. —You say, referring to the lower and middle classes and the working 
classes “ there is a long-felt but vague suspicion that the Government is by 
means of numerous indirect taxes, unparalleled in advanced countries, and 
some high-pitched property taxes, snatching from their mouths a good 
portion of the very bread that goes to keep their body and soul together ”. 
Would you name some of the indirect taxes which fall on the working 
classes in India ? 

A. —For instance, the salt tax, tax on matches and liquor, cloth and 
kerosene, etc. 

Q .—Do you approve of the consumption of liquor ? 

A. —I do not approve of it. In regard to some of these indirect taxes 
there is a vague suspicion. 

Q. —Your statement is “ Unparalleled in any advanced country ” ? 

A;—My idea was that the indirect taxes in other countries amount 
to 20 or 30 per cent. 

Q. —Have you been to Great Britain ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Are you aware of the pressure of taxation on the working classes 
there ? 


A.—As a wholle. 
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Q .—I should not like to venture a comparison, but Kolthammer has 
carried out a study into the question of the incidence of taxation upon the 
working classes in England and has found that it is very high. 

A .—Is it higher than what we are paying in India to-day ? I am only 
making a suggestion to the Committee that this be found out. 

Q .—You mention ‘ shy capital ’ and ‘ idle capital ’. How would you 
measure ‘ shy capital ’ and ‘ idle capital ’ I 

A. —Of course ‘ shy capital ’ is a term which is usually used. That 
need not necessarily be in money. 

Q ,—Then in what form ? 

A. —Lands, buildings, jewellery. 

Q .—Do you regard all these as capital ? 

A.— The amount of capital lying idle. 

Q. —You say lands lying idle, buildings lying idle, may be regarded as 
capital. AVould you not regard them as unproductive wealth ? 

A. —Yes, but for the purpose of showing this I say ‘ shy capital ’ or 
‘ capital lying idle Of course, a building may be built by the Govern¬ 
ment for certain purposes or put up for certain purposes by a private 
gentleman and not put to any use. 

Q. —How can you measure that ? I suggest that it is an extremely 
difficult thing. You said that there should be lines of demarcation 
between the different classes. You state that in certain countries there is 
such a division. 

A. —I think so. 

Q. —Can you mention any country where they make such a division ? 

A. —That is only an alternative thing that I suggest. 

Q .—Would you mention any countries where they carry out such a 
division ? 

A.— It is very difficult to say. 

Q .—You mentioned that in certain countries they carry out that 
division ? 

A. —In order to make that division, we have to arrive at the wealth 
of each individual first and then come to that. 

Q .—That is not the point. 

A. —I am not going to say which country. 

Q .—You are not aware of any country wffiere that is done ? 

A. —No, France is considering a scheme of taxation based on such 
a division. 

Q .—You say that statistics of fisheries should be collected. This is 
all very well ^fhere there is a department of fisheries as in Madras. What 
about Bengal where they have no department of fisheries and where there 
is a considerable amount of fish production ? What would you do in that 
case 1 Have you any suggestions to offer ? 
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A. —01 course, that is my difficulty. In course of time they will 
create one. 

Q .—You say that it is inadvisable to ascertain the value of machinery. 

A. —At the present stage. 

Q .—Why is that ? 

A. —Suppose I have a particular pattern,of machinery. 

Q .—But the value of the machinery ? 

A. —Yes, you will require that, but what I say is that those concerned 
may not like to give out the pattern of the machinery. 

Q. —We do not ask for the pattern but the value 1 

A. —They might give the approximate values, but they would not like 
to give out the patterns of the machines, whether they are using Japanese 
Norweigian or any, other make. 

Q .—In answer to .question No. 36 (c) you say “The ‘mean’, 
* median ’ and * mode ’ among workers in respect of wages and attendance 
(to know solvency and migration).” What is the use of having three 
different forms of average ? You state all .three. Having obtained one 
average, would not that be sufficient f 

A. —Yes ; I say that what we want to know is the average man’s 
wages.. ' . /ftj 

Q .—Then you do not want the ‘ mean ’, * median ’ and ‘ mode ’ ? * 

A. —One of them might be sufficient. But each will serve a purpose 
and supply the defects of the other two. 
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Mr. R. H. ELLIS, I.C.S-, Commissioner of Labour, Madras. 

Written statement. 


Wages.—Questions 40 to 61. 

Question No. 40.—Although the statistics of wages are undoubtedly 
moie accurate than they formerly were they are still far from reliable and 
seem to be quite useless for practical purposes from the enormous multipli¬ 
city of rates given. A reference to the 1921 wages census for this presi¬ 
dency will explain what 1 mean. To avoid multiplicity the number of areas 
in each district shall be reduced as far as possible with a view to forming 
large homogeneous tracts. Averages had necessarily to be struck but they 
represent an average of the rates merely, no value having been given to 
the numbers of persons employed at each rati*, and the result is a wage 
which is probably not actually paid anywhere in any given district. If, 
to make Use of the statistics, further averages are struck for the district 
and for the Presidency the result gets farther and farther from the actual 
figure. A wiser method would seem to be to instruct the reporting staff 
to report the rates of wages prevailing and the numbers of people paid at 
each rate. These figures could then be very carefully scrutinised and 
where possible averaged in the central census office exceptional wages paid 
only to small numbers being entirely excluded. In the final report the 
numbers employed at each rate should always be given. The statistics 
would then be of real use to any one wishing to discover the prevailing 
rates for a district or the Presidency. In fact the Central Census Office 
should itself compile such figures. In this way there would he some solid 
basis for comparison between one census and another. 

This proposal would also obviate the present difficulty of expressing 
accurately wages paid in grain. It. is impossible to securfe that all report¬ 
ing officers will adopt the same standards of conversion and errors creep 
in which it is impossible to detect. If the number of local measures only 
were reported the conversion could be made correctly and uniformly in 
the Central Office. 

41. The agency which reports wages statistics in this Presidency is 
the Revenue Inspectorate. They are unable in many cases to deal cor¬ 
rectly with the more complicated questions that arise but are quite callable 
of reporting facts correctly and I would confine their functions to this, e.g., 
in the ease of a black-smith they should simply report the number of 
ploughs he works on and the rate he is paid per plough whether in grain 
or cash or both without attempting themselves to work out his daily income 
from these facts. So also with agricultural labour permanently attached 
to the soil and in fact all labour paid by rnmmds. 

42. It does not seem possible to have a uniform classification for all 
India as conditions differ so greatly. The classification adopted in this 
Presidency will be found in the report for 1921. 

43. The regularity of employment is a most important factor in 
arriving at the economic condition of the labourers. It would no doubt 
explain why«so much emigration takes place from certain districts where 
the rate of wages is not lower than in others. I doubt however whether it 
could be ascertained at all correctly by a census. The labourer himself 
would not remember and would haw* no written record to show how many 
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day>- a UKiuih.li*> had worked over a sufficiently long period for tlie date 
to |>e really useful, in seine districts there are periods of seasonal un¬ 
employment. These are well-known in the district and could be report¬ 
ed. 

-14. Undoubtedly, to gel. a correct view, these extra payments have 
to be added but they are very hard to assess. Actual amounls given, 
whether in cash, strain or clothes, should be reported to the Central Office 
mid converted to a cash rate there under careful supervision. 

45. The proposals made above get over the difficulty. The Revenue 
Inspector instead of reporting a cash rate would report the rates of pay¬ 
ment in kind or kind and cash and the numbers receiving each. 

46. This has practically been done where necessary in Madras by the 
system of dividing districts into areas. 

47. In some districts in Madras the case is even more complicated than 
that, of the Punjab ploughman, for the labourer receives house, food for 
his family, clothing, everything, from bis landlords, even goes under his 
master’s orders to a tea or coffee estate for work and hands over to his master 
on return a certain portion of bis wages. !u fact, those people are litle 
better than slaves : they go with the land. All ihev get is a bare sub¬ 
sistence and it is very hard to estimate what may he its monetary value. 
•Such cases should be omitted altogether so far as wages values are con¬ 
cerned, but. it would be useful to have a record of their numbers so as to 
see how far conditions in this respect are improving. 

49. Already answered above. 

50. The question does not apply to Madras. 

57—61. A wages census in certain industries, such as was carried out 
in 1922 in Madras, is quite possible. The results may be taken as on the 
whole fairly reliable. They could be made more so by showing the 
numbers employed at particular rates instead of striking averages. A 
detailed survey is not possible without a special staff. 

62—75. I am opposed to any attempt to estimate national income or 
national wealth. It would lie impossible to secure even approximately 
correct, data. The well-to-do classes will not give the information. The 
difficulty as regards indebtedness will be even greater. No one will be 
prepared to admit the amount of his debts. And when the facts have 
been collected they will be used in a wrong way to give quite misleading 
results. The total national income or national wealth will be divided by 
326 millions and the result will be treated as the wealth per head of the 
population, it being forgotten that probably 50 or 60 millions are un¬ 
touchables who own no properly worth the name and earn little more than 
a subsistence and that the greater part of the wealth of the country is 
concentrated in the hands of some 10 millions. The result may be a use¬ 
ful artificial standard of comparison with other countries but- it complete¬ 
ly masks the. inequalities in the distribution of wealth which are greater 
in India T think than in any European country. 

87. As regards an economic survey T think that a eensTis of product¬ 
ion in respect of agriculture, factories and other large industrial estab¬ 
lishments and mines is quite practicable and also a census of wages, as 
proposed in section I (a ) and (b) [but I consider a census-of wealth. 
Section I (c)| quite impossible. 
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A local enquiry (Sec. 11) seems to me the only method by which use¬ 
ful results can be obtained. But it should be by an intensive study of 
typical villages in typical tracts to ascertain as accurately as possible the 
economic condition of the various sections of the agricultural population. 
More than this I do not think can be attempted. The survey should be 
confined to typical villages in typical tracts in each district any abnormal 
tracts being omitted. In this way although only a few villages in each 
district could be investigated, as they would be representative of most, 
a very clear idea of the condition of the agricultural population could be 
obtained. The investigation should be carried out by any official in the 
district who possessed the necessary qualifications and who above all was 
known and trusted by the people. I would not select the staff from any 
one Department only or from any one grade. I would take the most 
suitable man. In the west coast districts where the people do not live 
in villages but in houses xscattered through the country a non-territorial 
investigation by selected communities would be very instructive, e.g., 
Chermars, Holeyas, Billavars, Ti.vyas and Moplahs. The same idea might 
usefully be extended to certain communities in other districts also, e.g., 
an investigation of the economic condition of the weavers in the Presidency, 
as a whole, might give very useful results as explaining why in sonic 
districts they seem to be more prosperous than in others. 

From the point of view of emigration. I should like to see enquiries 
along these lines not only in the districts from which the emigrants come 
but also in the planting districts to which they emigrate in the Presi¬ 
dency itself, in Assam, and also in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States 
to ascertain the actual average wages earned in these places by a family 
and the cost of living. 


Oral evidence, the 30th April 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —May we know in what capacity you represent the 
Government here ? 

A .—I come as Commissioner of Labour. 

Q. —What is the difference between the work of the Commissioner 
for Labour here and that of the Labour Commission for Bombay '? When 
was this constituted ! 

A. —This particular post was constituted five or six years ago. It 
is a rather composite office. I have charge of factory inspection, settle¬ 
ment of all labour disputes—every question relating to labour and emi¬ 
gration. 

Q .—How does it happen 1 lint emigintion comes under “ Labour” ? 

-1.—I suppose, emigration is regarded as labour going out of the 
country. I also -have charge of depressed classes and criminal tribes 
settlements. 

Q .—What statistics do you keep of the factories '! 

A .—We have carried out. in 1914 and 1922, a census of industrial 
wages. 

(). .For the whole Presidency ? 

A. —Yes, but in addition to that, onr factory inspectors each carry 
out a sort of census of factory wages ft-oia year to year : and at the same 
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time they note, each year, the wares in one particular district. In the 
report they show the average wages for all the factories in the presidency, 
and also the wages in the one selected district. The heading of the 
column “ Outside the factories ” does not seem very clear. It is meant 
to show for labour of a similar kind employed outside the factories—the 
rate of wages given. 

Q ,—Do you take the wages of all classes of wage earners 

„t.—No. The wages of the same class outside the factories. The 
idea was to try and institute a. comparison between the rate paid inside 
the factories and that paid outside the factories, in order to sec if there 
was any inducement to bring laboim rs away from agricultural product¬ 
ion. 

Q.~— Is there any emigration of the population from the factories 
here ? 

-4.—1 do not think so. So far as 1 understand, factory labour is 
pretty constant. 

().— What .will lie the total faetory labour in Madras ? 

A .—About 26,000 in Madras city and 1,21.100 in the Presidency. 

('hainnan, — Q. —What, other forms of labour do you deal with besides 
factory labour " 

A .—All the plantation labour and, of course, the emigrant labour to 
Ceylon and the Strait- Settlements. 

Mr. Kuul. — Q .—Do you deal with agricultural labour ? 

,1.—Yes. 

Chairman. — Q -.Do you also deal with rural labour of every kind 

AL. -It all seems to come under my province, to some extent. 

Q. —Do you take any observation for rural labour ; if so, what work 
do you do ? 

-4—In connection with the wages census, we took agricultural labour 
as well. 

().—Tn how many areas 1 

*4.-—In every district. 

().—You have statistics of labour for various classes ! 

A.—We have statistics for various classes under the quinquennial 
arrangement and we also have statistics for industrial labour under the 
•special census. 

Prof. Bur net t-1 In r A Which special census. 

.1.—The one carried out in this presidency in 1922 and 1924—the all- 
India census. 

Q .—The one published in the “ Prices and Wages Report. *'? 

A.—Yes. 

Chairman. — Q. —What returns do you submit annually to the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to wages and other operations of your department ? Do 
you submit a wage report 
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A.—As far as I know, I think the only wages report is the one I 
showed you. 

Q .—What other observations have you made in regard to rural 
labour : 

A. —I do not think we have made any, apart from the quinquennial 
census. 

Q .—When was the quinquennial census taken ? 

A. -in 1921. 

Q .— Was it done for this presidency only, or was it included in the 
regular census ? 

A .—It Avas not the population census. 

Q ,—Was it in connection with that, or was it a special census ’? 

A .— A special census. 

Q. -~For this presidency only ? 

.1.—T understood it was for the whole of India. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—The return of wages made quinquennial- 
ly for certain districts, both for rural and urban tracts, and published in 
the Prices and Wages Report, is not a census in the proper sense of the 
term. 

A.-—It was carried out here as a census, T think. 

Chairman. — Q .—Have there been any material results from the 
operations of your department in settling labour disputes ? 

A. —Yes, I believe so. But not since I took charge. I have no such 
experience. 

().—They have been useful ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You have statistics of all the factories in the presidency ? 

A. —Yes, of all the factories that come under the Act. 

Q .—Besides wages, do you collect any other information .' Is your 
department confined to labour only or do you also collect statistics of pro¬ 
duction 2 

A .—We have the numbers employed, the kinds of machinery used 
ami the wages paid but nothing as to outturn. 

Q .—In connection with emigrants, what are your duties ! 

A.-—I have a general control of emigration through different agents. 

Q .—You keep statistics of the number .' 

A. —Yes, and there is an annual report. 

Q .—Is it only emigration to the Straits and Ceylon, or to all eastern 
parts 1 

A.- Yes. ml so to Assam. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—A lot of labour goes to Burma ? 

A. —That is not regulated. It is not emigrant labour for the pur¬ 
poses of the emigration act. 



Chairman. — Q .—Ceylon conics under the Act, and also the Strait 
Settlements 1 

A.- -Yes. 

Q. —They also go to some places on the other side ? 

A .—Emigration was open to Mauritius, and also to British Guiana, 
but not now. 

Q .—Do you not know the number of emigrants every year ! 

A .—To Ceylon lor 1924 ; 100,250. 

To Malaya 48,185. 

To Assam 13,622. 

Q .—Do you take any interest in the subjects mentioned in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, in addition to those which refer to the work of the Labour De¬ 
partment ? 

.4.—01' course, everything in regard to wages comes, to some extent, 
within the scope of my department. I am interested in an economic 
survey because, so far, the survey has been carried out by my department— 
1 mean the wages census. 

0 .—As regards the list in question 1 —the tests by which economic 
conditions are to be gauged—in what order would you put each of the tests 
for the purpose of this enquiry 1 

A .—it seems to me to depend a great deal upon the method in which 
you are going to carry out the enquiry. 

Q. —May I explain what our method may be ? We may have to sug¬ 
gest a complete census of production for agriculture, industries, fisheries, 
forests and mining. We will have to collect statistics for all classes of 
production which arc necessary for economic development. Then as to 
the other items it is proposed to conduct investigations by intensive 
survey of typical villages, towns and areas. Have you any suggestions or 
criticisms to offer ? 

A .—My own feeling is that production is not so important as the 
other matters. I should like to see an intensive enquiry into income, cost 
of living and all the expenses of a typical family ; also into indebtedness 
and the effect of the birthrate. 

Q. —There is an advantage in ascertaining these ? 

A. —Yes, and to estimate how far that factor—the birthrate—is operat¬ 
ing, on the economic condition of the people. 

().—To see whether the population is growing faster than the in¬ 
come ? 

A— Yes, quite so. I do not see how that can be worked in with the 
question of production. 

Q. —Production will give us the total commodities produced in the 
year, and from year to year ; and we will know whether the country is 
progressing. 

A.—It is an index foi- the country as a whole hut I do not know 
whether it will help as regards individual classes, particularly the poorer 
classes. 

Q .-—We have to go from the whole to the part, and from the part to 
the whole. 
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A .—i think wp may arrive at a wrong result, as Mr. Pa. di§on ha*> 
pointed out. The income from the land held hy each land-holder may 
be a large amount, but if that is divided among the number of people 
getting employment from the land, you will arrive at a totally different 
result. 

Q .—So far as production is concerned, there will be nothing mislead¬ 
ing. We will know for each village what the production is, and if you 
total it all up you will have some concrete information. There will be 
no factors which are uncertain. 

A. —I think there will be some factors which will be uncertain. It 
is very difficult to assess what, the production will he. 

Q. —I suppose you mean such cases as fisheries ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—They are minor matters. The bulk of the production is from 
agriculture, and for that we have fairly good statistics 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Have you any suggestions to make in order to get at the income of 
people without too much expense, and without canvassing the individuals i 

-4.—I am rather inclined to the intensive study suggested in section 
2 ; that is to find out the income of families in a few typical villages. I 
think the family should be the unit, and homogeneous tracts will have to 
be taken. 

Q. —That will make it very complicated ? 

4.—We cannot help it, the conditions are complicated. 

Q .—Would you also go in for a survey of wealth I 

A—I do not think it will he possible so far as the wealthy classes are 
concerned. 

Q .—That would give the assets of the people ? 

A. —I think that a man who knows the particular tract and is trusted 
by the people would he able to get a fair estimate of the actual figures. 

Q .—By the inventory method f 

4.—Yes. 

0 .—In your opinion, is indebtedness a very important factor ? 

A. —Yes, I think it is, and a very difficult one to arrive at. 

Q .—Thai also should be done by intensive study ! 

A. —Yes, I do not see any other way. 

0 .—Is the question of unemployment very important here ? 

A. —Yes, I think it is ; perhaps not unemployment, so much as the 
precariousness of employment. I think it is due to this that there is so 
much emigration. 

Q. —We v%re told it was due to indebtedness ; they get into debt and 
run away ? 

A. —Yes : it may be due to other causes also, to over-population, for 
instance. 
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q — I;, over-population proceeding faster here than jn Europe . 

A. _In some districts, particularly in the Moplali country in Malabar. 

I would suggest that there should be some enquiry also into the conditions 
of employment in the countries to which the people emigrate. 1 think some 
useful information can be obtained. 

().—Some enquiries were made l 

A .—I have some interesting information. It seems that these people 
net a bare living wage in the countries to which they emigrate. 

Q' —What is it that takes ih-m there .’ Desperation perhaps .’ 1)7> 

not a fair proportion of them return again ! 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—In spite of that fact, ! 

A. —Yes. because they do better perhaps. What a man earns in 
Ceylon or the Strait Settlements depends upon his industry. lie gets 
a regular amount per day, and what he gets in the month depends upon 
how many days he chooses to work. The industrious man works a greater 
number of days and gets a better wage. 

Mr. Knul— ^.--Generally. those who earn more like to go hack .’ 

M.— I do not say that, i have no information, hut a number do go 
back. 

Chairman. — Q.— Have you given any thought to the cost of the pro¬ 
posed survey if We may suggest that there should be a provincial bureau 
of census and statistics, and then probably, a district census office and a 
branch census office : and in' each city, town and village there should be 
some local or Government organisation. Are agricultural statistics fairly 
satisfactory ? 

A .—1 have no knowledge of agricultural statistics, but I would say 
that wages statistics are not at all satisfactory' for the rural areas. 

Q .—Do you think that under these same heads of investigation the 
people could be trained, in each village or city, to study their economic, 
condition, prepare statistics and try to use the lessons derived from the 
enquiry to improve their condition ? 

_-l. — I do not think so at present. I think a scheme like that would 
be far too advanced. I would be inclined to coniine the enquiry to a few 
typical villages and have a recurring ecu ms there, say, every five years. 

Q .—Would a repetition of it in regard to the same villages he as use- 
fit I as studying a larger area "! 

A .—I think if they tire carefully selected in the first instance they 
will he typical villages and give a better idea of the whole. Moreover, 
the figures over a period of f> years would be more valuable than if you 
changed to other villages. ' 

#•—Do you think that in course of time other villages could be 
induced to collect information of income, etc., and from the lessons 
derived try to improve their own condition ? Gould they not be taught to 
study their own condition ? * • 

A .-—J doubt whether it would be possible. 

Q .—It is done in Japan ? 
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A.- —Yes, but I do not think we have reached that stage. 

Q .—How long would it take to teach the people ? 

A.—I would not like to say, because after all these statistics must be 
exact if they are to be of any use at all. 

Q .—For instance, agricultural statistics ? 

A.--So also, these statistics of income, expenditure, etc. 

Q .—They may begin with approximate figures and improve with 
every additional survey ? 

A .—I am afraid the enquiries will have to be carried out by official 

agency. 

Q .—Suppose we want a stock-taking census at first, what time would 
you require for it ’ We want a stock-taking census for the whole of India. 
How b ug would it take to do it for one province and for the whole 
country ? 

A .—I would not like to hazard an opinion, but it would take a con¬ 
siderable lime. 

Q .—To carry out a census and publish the report 1 What, time would 
you give ? 

A .—I would not like to say. I do not consider the expense and the 
time and trouble involved would be worth it. I am opposed to any 
general census like that altogether. But I think that if properly select¬ 
ed officials could be found, and I am sure they could be found, then an 
enquiry into typical villages could be carried out for a short time— 
two or three months would be enough. 

Q.- -Have you any experience or knowledge of the way economic sur¬ 
veys are carried out in foreign countries or the dominions ? 

A. —No, Sir. 

Q. —What do you make of the results of your labours ? What are 
your ultimate aims ? Suppose a provincial census and statistics depart¬ 
ment is started, would you like to have your office amalgamated with it ? 

A .--It would have to he separate. 

Q .—I understand that in Bombay they do not want, it separate. 

A. —Perhaps the Labour Office there has not quite so many functions 
as I have. 

().- -Suppose there was a sufficient staff ? 

A.-—I think it would be a wiser thing to have it separate. 

Q. —That is, all economic matters should come under one depart¬ 
ment ? 

A .—I think so. 

Q .—Do yoti expect much voluntary effort and contribution to an 
economic survey in this country ? 

A.—I think it would be possible to get a certain amount of voluntary 
work. There have been one or two efforts already. 

Q. —In university work ? 

L91EEC 
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A .—Yes. 

Mr. Kind. — Q .—The method of collection which you adopt is to issue 
forms to employers of labour ? 

A,. _If you refer to the economic census, the census of particular 
industries, that was the method. 

Q- -That is the method in regard to the larger industries ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—What method did you employ for ascertaining the wages in minor 
and cottage industries 1 

A. —I think it was carried out by the Revenue Inspectors. 

(). —And they supplied the figures ? 

A —Yes. 

Q .—Did you supply forms and tell them what information to collect, 
or did they collect it under certain prescribed orders ? 

A .—They had to furnish details under prescribed orders. 

Q .—I suppose they were more meagre than what you collected from 
the larger industries ? 

A— I think it would be correct to say that the wages in the minor 
industries liave never been collected. What I was thinking of was agri¬ 
cultural wages. 

Q .—Of two or three classes of workmen f 

A .- Yes. 

Q.-—So rhat your census of wages has not been a comprehensive 
one ? 

A .—I should not say so. 

Q .—If your department was asked to make a comprehensive enquiry 
into wages, would it be possible for you to carry it out U 

A. —To some extent, but the difficulty is to get replies from the 
smaller industries. 

Q. —I see you have difficulty in getting replies from even the larger 
industries. 

A .—Yes. 

Chairman. — Q .—You want legislation ? 

A. —That is one way. 

Q .—You cannot depend upon getting information in respect of every 
cottage industry by using forms. You would have to employ men ? 

A-Yes. 

Q. —Could your department arrange it for the whole of the Presi¬ 
dency ? 

A.—My department could not, without an extra staff. I have no staff 
in many of the districts. 

Q .—Supposing you had the assistance of the revenue agents ? 

A —I think it would be wiser to leave the work of the quinquennial 
census to the revenue agents. 



Q .—Do they do it themselves or do you take the ultimate responsibility 
for it ? 

A .—T have to take the ultimate responsibility. They send the returns 
to my office and they have to be tabulated and averaged there. 

(}.—And you take the returns for what they are worth ? 

A Yes ; we try to eliminate discrepancies. 

<?.—You do not supervise the collection f 

A.—No ; that is done by the revenue officers in the district. 

Q .—So that if we want a complete survey of industrial wages— a 
comprehensive enquiry into wages—it would have to be done by the revenue 
agents and also checked by them ? 

A.—Checked by me. I think that is the only possible way at present. 

Q. —It would not be possible for you to undertake the enquiry entirely 
on your own account *? 

A .—-Not at all. T have no staff in the districts through which I might 
collect statistics of that kind. 

Q .—You are responsible for the inspection of factories ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—I suppose you have some factory inspectors ? 

A,--Yes. 

Q .—Could you not make use of them 1 

A .—I do, at present, so far as the factories are concerned, but it 
would not do for them to make enquiries outside the factories as regards 
the minor industries. They have no time for that. 

Q. —How are you employing your criminal tribesmen ? 

A .—Some of them are employed in factories. Some of them have 
been settled on the land. Where there are factories close to the settlement 
we try to find them employment there. 

Q .—Do you build settlements near the factories ? 

A .—To some extent, but not in every case. 

Q. —Where no factories are close at hand you find them some other 
kind of employment '? 

A —Ye v 

Q .—I suppose the number settled on the land is not very large ? 

A.—-There are more being settled on the land Ilian employed in the 
factories. 

Q. —Do you settle them' on Government land or other people’s f 

A,—Govoyiment land. 

Q .—Are they taking well to it ? 

A ,—Y r es, I think so, on the whole. I expect, from now on, the rate of 
settlement will be greater. 




y.—Are the criminal tribcsmeu learning to work for their wages ? 

A. —Yes, they are improving ; the conditions are satisfactory. 

Q .—Are they able to work as much as other labourers, so far as piece¬ 
work is concerned f 
A - -Yes. 

Q .—Probably better i 

A. —Yes. They are more industrious, and they have got to go regu¬ 
larly to work. 

Q .—Have you got many criminal tribesmen i 
A .—I suppose seven or eight thousand. 

Q .—That is the total population ? 

A .-- Yes. 

Q .—That is not very large 1 

A.—No, when compared with Bombay. 

Q .—That does not include the tract in which there was a rebellion i 
A .—I was only referring to the population, of our settlements. 

().—You are concerned with the settlements only and not with all 
the criminal tribes '! 

A.- -With criminal tribes also. There is a lot of good work being 
done in fuillarnad and Tanjore. 

Q .—'What work i 

A .—Each village is being taken up with a view to provide the 
criminal tribes in these two districts with work. We are giving them 
land and providing them with wells with which they can better their 
land. They are, in some cases, given industrial education, and the results 
are very good. 

Q .—Are they beginning to feel that their economic condition has 
improved f 
A.—Yes. 

Q .—How long has this work being going on in Madras '? 

A.—For five or six years in the Kalla mad. 

Q .—In other places 1 

A.- -From twelve to fifteen years. 

().—In Bombay, they have brought nut an American ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—I think Mr. Stenart started it ? 

A.--Our criminal settlements were started by the American Baptist 
Mission or the .Salvation Army but the work in KnUarnad was started by 
official agency and is chiefly the work of an Indian. 

Q .—Is it run by a philanthropic society, or by officers under your 
control ’ 

A.—By officers under my control. 

Q —Whar is the total cost of your department ? 

A.—I think the budget for this year is between six and seven lakhs, 
and that includes all Ihe different activities, the criminal tribes, labour 
and everything else. 

Prof.- -Bunutt-Ilurst. — Q .—How long have you been Commissioner 
of Labour ? 

A.—Only since the middle of February. 



Q .—What experience have you had of labour matters before under¬ 
taking your present duties ? 

A .—I was for over five years in the planting district of Coorg,- 


().—But apart from that ? 

A. —I have seen something of labour conditions in Wynaad. I was 
collector in Malabar. 

Q. —In other respects you have not been concerned with labour ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —As a member of the Indian Civil Service, have you had any 
opportunities for studying the economic condition of the people of this 
presidency '! 

A.—In a general way. I have never been able to devote particular 
attention to any particular community as I would have liked to do. 

Q .—I should like first to examine you in regard to some statements 
yon have just made, and Hum proceed to discuss in detail the question of 
wages. 1 understood you to say that it would be advisable to ascertain 
production as far as possible, but there, would be certain factors which 
woidd be uncertain. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Then as regards income, do 1 understand you to say that the 
figures of income obtained from individuals may be misleading V I have 
a note here “ Figures of income would be misleading Do you think 
we cotlld get information of the people’s income 1 

A. —Not directly. 

Q. —IIow would you get. it ? 

A. —I would have officers in touch with the people. 

Q .—When you speak of * officers ’ what type of person do you mean ? 

A. —A suitable type of man, a deputy collector or tehsikhir. 1 have 
one or two men in mind who could carry out the enquiry I have in view, 
and they could make enquiries in typical villages and find out with fair 
accuracy what t he incomes of the different families in that village were. 

Q.~ Do you think they will be able to ascertain that information 
fairly accurately ? 

A.—I think so. 

Q. —What exactly do you mean by “ income ? 

A. —I mean all the earnings of the family, whether in kind or in 
money. 

Q .—And would you also include the free gifts of nature, like fuel and 
other things which the family might procure for nothing, and which in 
other countries they would have to pay for ? 

A .—I d® not think so. It is very hard to assess it in money form, 
and, if you do assess it, it might end in very misleading results. I would 
take purely cash or grain earnings, and on the other side the expendi¬ 
ture. 
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q —Then if you obtained the figures of the income of people in a 
particular village, do you think such figures could be used for compiling 
a figure of average income ? 

A .—1 do not suggest working out any average income. I think it 
would be wiser to have an enquiry as to the economic condition of the 
village and leave out the average altogether as averages are very mislead¬ 
ing. 

Q. —Especially for purposes of international comparison ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— In regard to wealth, you said it may be possible to ascertain the 
people’s wealth. Do you think on reconsideration that it is feasible ? 

A. —It may be for the poorer classes in the villages but not for the 
richer classes. 

Q —We are to ascertain the economic condition of the different classes 
of the people so, with regard to the lower middle class, the middle classes 
and the upper class, you do not think you will be able to ascertain their 
wealth ? 

A .--No. 

Q. —With regard to the poorer classes ? 

A. —T think it can be done. 

Q. —In what way ? 

A. —The officer I have in mind would be able to fmd out from the 
people pretty well what their condition was. 

Q.—If you are going to employ an officer, would not the people think, 
the moment the officer makes any enqiiiiy, that if is for the purpose of 
taxation ? 

A. —They would. In fact, I came across a case when I was on tour 
the other day. One of my officers tried to find out the income of particular 
pieces of land leased to particular people, and so long as they thought he 
was not an official, they gave him the information freely. But when they 
found he was an official, they gave him no more information. If the 
officer explained to the people that; this enquiry was for their own good, 
it would be different. 

Q .—Do you think he would be able to ascertain such information ? 

A .--He could gain the confidence of the people. 

Q. —Do you think he eoidd ascertain particulars of their jewellery ? 

*A.—Privately he could, under promise of secrecy. 

Q .—And do you think the information he would give would he reli¬ 
able ? The reason why I am putting you these question is that most of the 
witnesses, both Indian as well as European, official and non-official, have 
expressed the opinion that you will not be able to get accurate informa¬ 
tion ? 

A. —I do not think the wealthier classes would give you correct in¬ 
formation, but from the poorer classes you could get very fairly accurate 
information. 

Q. —Have you or any of your subordinates tried to obtain such parti¬ 
culars in the course of your duties 
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A .—I have not. My subordinates have in some instances. 

Q .— How are you to cheek them ? 

A.-—It is impossible, because you cannot get the people to produce 
the jewels. During the Moplah rebellion we had to find out what a man’s 
position was in order to ascertain how we could help him. 

Q .—But you had special powers ? 

A. —Not for an enquiry. 

Q ,-—But then the people knew thai you were enquiring with a view 
to assisting them ? 

A .-—They were trying to exaggerate their wealth. 

Q. —You mean under-estimate it ? 

A .—They were Hindus who had lost everything. 

Q. —Have you the figures 1 

A .—I am afraid T. cannot remember now. I think in a great many 
cases we seemed to arrive at fairly good conclusions as to what a man’s 
property was. 

Q .—You have no idea of those conclusions ? 

.1.—They varied greatly. 

Q .—Have you no record ? 

A.—It might be on record. I fully agree that so far as the educated 
classes are concerned, it is impossible to ascertain their wealth V 

().—And that of the money-lender ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— And the average clerk in the town ? 

A. —Yes. the land owning class and the richer people of that kind 
would resent it as being too inquisitive. 

Q .— Are your income-tax statistics of any value 1 There is a con¬ 
siderable amount of evasion ? 

A. -Yes. 

().—With reference to wage statistics, you say that these are not 
at all satisfactory ; that is to say, you refer to the quinquennial returns 
published in the report on “ Prices and Wages ” ? 

A —Yes. # 

Q. —These have been abandoned, or at any rate, temporarily sus¬ 
pended, and yet you suggest that the very agency which supplied these 
unsatisfactory figures should supply information about wages in the 
cottage industries ? 

A .—It was put to me whether that . would have to be the way in 
which it would be compiled, and failing any other staff, that is the only 
method. 

Q. —But jfou would also obtain unsatisfactory figures there ? 

A. —Yes ; I think so. 

Q. —Ai e the figures in the Pi'ices and Wages Report worth the paper 
they are printed on ? 
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A—I doubt very much. 

(}.—Would it not be better to “ scrap ” them ? 

A—That is my own opinion. They oup;lit to be scrapped. 

Q .—In view of what you said, that averages are misleading, do you 
not think the averages published in these factory inspectors’ reports are 
misleading • 

A—1 think they are. 

Q .—Would it not be better to discontinue them, and save the money 
of the Government and the public f 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—If you tire going to secure wage statistics, would it not be best 
to make a paced business of it, and get information of value 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— -Tile information required by employers and employees and all 
persons interested in labour matters would be information as to how many 
persons, employed in each trade and occupation, are getting a particular 
wage. That is the ideal To aim at. As far as you are acquainted with the 
conditions of this presidency, do you fhink employers would co-operate, 
at any rate the bigger ones ) 

A ■—The Europeans have co-operated very well. 1 think 30 or 3. r > 
per cent, of Indian employers failed to reply to our questionnaire. 

(J.--I 11 view of that, would you suggest, compulsory powers ? 

A--I am not quite certain. I think there would have to be legisla¬ 
tion. 

Qi —Mr. Paddison stated in his report- relating to the wages census of 
1922 that “ in view of the indifference of Cerlain employers to the furnish¬ 
ing and preparation of correct statistics, I agree with the view expressed 
by the Government of India, that, steps by legislation would have to be taken 
to procure the statistics ”. 

A .—1 agree with that. Even under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act I cannot get information from many employers. 

Q .—And you suggest that this information should lie obtained by 
compulsory powers 

A .— If it is to be obtained at: all, it will have to he obtained by com¬ 
plies ion. 

Q. —T take it that your view is this. It is best to collect accurate 
statistics -even a few accurate statistics—than a large number of figures 
which may he of varying degrees of accuracy ? 

A--Yes. 

Q. —Anc! that is why you recommend an intensive study in certain 
typical villages ? 

.1. —Yes. 

(). —Now. having obtained figures for a typical village, do you think 
it would be possible to generalise from that village to the rest of the presi¬ 
dency ? 



A. —I think typical villages should be selected in almost every district. 
The survey of "them would give a good idea of the presidency as a 
whole. 

Q .—Would you endeavour to calculate a figure for the whole presi¬ 
dency ? 

A.— No. 

Q. —You would allow those facts to remain on record in order to give 
people a general picture '? 

A,- Yes. 

Q. —There are 27 districts. How many typical villages in each district 
would you take ? 

A. —That is a difficult question, because districts differ so extraordi¬ 
narily. 

Q —Well, on the average ? 

A. —About half a dozen in each. But I would like to have half a 
dozen in each typical tract, not so much as in each district. 

Q --How many would you have for the whole presidency ? 

A .—Between 150 and 200. 

Q. —That is to say, you would take three villages out of every 1,000 f 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you think that a sample of 3 in 1,000, even though the villages 
selected be typical, will give you any idea at all as to the condition of the 
presidency as a whole ? 

A. —Yes, if the abnormal tracts are excluded. 

Q .—1 mean, if you take the ordinary normal tract ; is not a sample 
of three in a thousand very small 1 

A.—It seems very small, certainly, but there would be a large number 
of villages almost identical. I would like to take more if it was possible, 
but» of course, one has to consider the question of finance, cost and time. 
The wider the survey, the more accurate it would be. 

().—-Your idea is to carry out this study for two or three months in 
each village. Would that give you a correct picture of agricultural life ; 
of agricultural operations covering a year 1 

A.—I think the investigating officer could come to a very good con¬ 
clusion wilhin that time. 

Q -—That is, only concerning his district ? 

A.- -ITe could investigate the affairs of each family. 

Q.~ -You wish him to collect a family budget 1 

A .—He would have to do that, more or less. 

Q .— For wflat period of time would you record a family budget ? 

A .—For an agricultural year. 

Q. —Then you could not carry out your enquiry in two or three 
months ? 

L9IEEC 
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A .—The people will give me information for the rest of the year. 
I do not. suggest that the agricultural officer should stay in the village 
the whole year and see what the earnings and expenditure are. 

Q .—Do you think the average agriculturist would remember the ex¬ 
penditure of the previous year ? 

A .—He would not remember the items, but the officer would get an 
idea of the expenditure of the family. 

Q ,—I take it you want accurate statistics. If you are going to obtain 
accurate statistics, you want the quantity and the value of the different 
items. 

A. —Yes. For instance, such things as rice and ragi consumed. 
They can tell you fairly accurately what is consumed in a year. 

Q .~When you come to a family budget, you want the detailed items ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .— : This applies not only to the agriculturist, but also to all classes ? 
If any one came to you and questioned you about your family budget for 
1924, as to exactly what you spent on the different items, could you give 
it ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Nor could I. And do you think if we are unable to give it, the 
average agriculturist could do so 1 

A.—It is simpler for him. He has definite items of expenditure. 

Q. —Yes, and there are also things which would escape his memory ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Instead of a man staying in a village two or three months and 
making a study would it not be better to appoint an investigator to 
carry out investigations in half a dozen villages concurrently ? Instead 
of a man staying in a village for two months, let him have in his charge 
say, six villages for a year 1 

A .—I did not contemplate having one man staying in a village that 
length of time. 

Q .—How long do you think ? 

A.—He could get a very good idea in two or three months. I confess 
I did not contemplate a detailed family budget. 

Q .—That is what is meant by an intensive study ? 

A.—If he had to do that, he would have to stay considerably longei’. 

Q .—Would you suggest a year in order to obtain information for, way, 
half a dozen villages ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —When you spoke of collecting information regarding wealth, 
I take it you referred to individual wealth, because when an attempt is 
made to find out the wealth of a village, one must ascertain not only the 
individual wealth of the villagers, but also the collective wealth of the 
village, the social wealth, tanks and anything that is common property. 
TIow are you going to ascertain particulars of these 1 

A -—That does not come into the question of individixal wealth. 



Q .—You do not consider it possible to ascertain the wealth of the 
village ? 

A.--No. May I say that there are some districts, like the west coast 
districts, where there is no village system ? People do not live in villages. 
They live scattered over the country-side. There I wonder whether a sort 
of communal survey would not be a very useful thing. Instead of having 
a survey of villages, have a survey of particular communities. 

Chairman ,— Q —Not for a geographical area ? 

A.-—Yes, because each class -would be confined to a particular district. 

<).—Would it not be ethnographic f You would have to take it from 
that point of view, rather than from the geographical. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Have you any distinct economic class in view ? 

A.—Yes, there are the Cherumas "'ho are the agricultural labourers. 
They form quite a homogeneous community scattered throughout the 
southern part of Malabar. 

Q. —Have you been in any permanently settled areas ? 

A- -No. You mean in Bengal ? 

(?.--No, in the Madras Presidency ? There are certain areas perma¬ 
nently settled 1 

A.--Our settlements are for 30 year periods. 

().—You have no revenue agency 1 

A.—We have no permanent settlement at all. Our settlements run 
for 30 years at a time. 

Q.- -You have zemindary tracts ? 

A.—Yes, and Indian States. 

Q.—About one-third is zemindary ? 

A.—Yes, I should think so. 

Q .—What agency could you employ to get statistics for these zemin¬ 
dary tracts 'i 

A .—The revenue agency. 

Prof. Bur nett-Hurst. — Q. —There is one question I should like to put 
to you. There are certain people who are employed in towns for a portion 
of the year, and then they proceed to their villages to engage in agricul¬ 
tural operations for the remainder of the year. How are you going to 
ascertain the incomes of those persons f 

Chairman Q .—You said there are not many such ? 

A.—There are not many in Madras, but there are in other places, 
particularly in tea and coffee estates. The tea and coffee estate coolies 
come down regularly for one or two months and then go back to their 
villages. That*is a very difficult problem. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —How is it going to be solved ? That refers 
also, to the village artisan. There are village blacksmiths who only work as 
smiths for part of the year. How would you deal with such a case ? 
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A ,—You credit him with his wages for the number of months he 
works. 

Q .—If you collect these budgets in towns, how would you be able 
to collect this information about the income which he derives when he is 
at his village V 

A .—That is the difficulty. I do not know how that is to be done. 

Chairman. — Q .—The research officer will keep an account ? 

A .—I do not think so. I do not see how we can arrive at absolute 
accuracy. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—-It is a problem which governs the whole 
mining industry, and a large portion of the industries in Bombay and 
Calcutta V 

A—Yes. 



Mr. V, N. VISWANATHA RAO, Statistical Assistant to the Director of 

Agriculture. Madras. 

Oral evidence, the 30th April 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —Have you got the value of the crops for this Presi¬ 
dency ? 

A .—Yields are published in the Season and Crop Report. 

Q. —Of all kinds of crops ? 

A. —Of the fifteen principal crops. In fact, the Season and Crop 
Report was taken over by the Board of Revenue and we arc trying to 
incorporate in the report all the total figures which we are able to collect 
and check for the year. 

Q,— 1 suppose this is the only presidency which publishes the value ! 

,4,—I mean the total production is published here. The total value 11 
are not published. We worked them out for three or four years, and 
what Dr. Gilbert Slater published in 1921 was the figure worked out in 
the department. The figures in that—Dr. Gilbert Slater’s leaflet—were, 
under my instructions, prepared by the clerks under me. 

Q .—Have you got the total values of the principal crops in the presi¬ 
dency ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—They were published in the Season and Crop Report. 

A. —In Dr. Gilbert Slater’s leaflet ; and the way we worked out that 
statement is explained in it. 

Q. —That is practically the agricultural statistics we want ? 

A. —That is in the leaflet. 

Q. —How do you value crop production ? 

A. —We had detailed information as to the area under cultivation 
in respect of each crop. We can get more details as and when we require 
them. The yields per acre were the yields in the Season and Crop Report 
where we had already arrived at them, and for the other crops the average 
yields obtained on oiu farms. These figures are contained in Woods’ 
Agricultural Note Book. There is quite a lot of information there as to 
yields of crops. For current prices, we used various kinds of information. 
One was the fortnightly report published by the Director of Industries 
on information supplied by collectors of districts. 

Q .—You put, the agricultural production in the Presidency at 309 

crores ? 

A. —Yes, but we re-valued the chillies ; and hence the smaller figure 
in the appendix to the written evidence. You will also find in it a com¬ 
parison of our figures and some earlier figures on which Lord Curain’s 
estimate is based. 

(}.- - In e^Jiat report is that to be found 1 

*4.—In the annexure to Question 2 in the written evidence of Mr. 
Hilsori. That is an appendix prepared by me. 

Q .—On an average, what is the yield per acre of dry crops ? 
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A.- -Average yields vary for different crops. They are published 
in the Season and Crop Reports. They were worked out and published 
by the Board of Revenue at first, after consultation with the Director of 
Agriculture. Average yields were approximately fixed in the first few 
years and then verified with the results of actual crop-cutting experiments 
and the yields of non-experimental plots in the farms. 

Q ,—Yon have collected the yield and the prices. Give us the actual 
production per acre of dry cultivation, and also per acre in irrigated 
areas 1 

A.—The average yield for irrigated paddy is 1,740 lb. per acre, and 
unirrigated paddy about 1,200 lb. per acre. 

Q .—Have you got any particular value f 

A.- —I must calculate the value taking prices at the time into account. 

Assume your own time. Have you not got any general figure 
representing value per acre for dry and wet crops respectively in any 
area f 

A. —Figures are given in this statement itself. 

Q. —Here are some figures ! Perhaps, if you divide the total amount 
by the acreage you can get what is wanted ? 

A. —You have got them here : Ks. 199-14-2 is the price of rice per ton. 
The value of the yield per acre will be Rs. 155 for irrigated rice. 

Q. —Was that during the boom period ? 

A. —Jn 1919-1920 the prices were good, but they were exceeded in 
1921, and then began to fall. 

O.—Is not that very high ? 

A.-—It is the value of the gross produce, in which all expenses are 
included. 

Q .—You realised Rs. 155 ? 

A.—On irrigated land, I think we should have realised Rs. 155. 

Q.—What is the rent rate for irrigated land—half I 

A.—The rent rate is nsually 20 or 40 per cent. 

Q. —That is the cash rent ? 

A.—The usual rent is in kind and varies between 40 and 50 per 
emit ; where you do not have an assured supply of water, 40 per cent, 
is tgken by the land-owner and 60 per cent, by the tenant. 

Q —Then it comes to Rs. 100 per acre. Taking all crops together 
you have 303 crores ? 

A.—Yes. It would be less for dry crops and more for wet crops. 

Q .—You work out the average from your figures. It comes to Rs. 30 
per acre. That is very high. I know in Mysore before the War we did 
not get an average of more than Rs. 12 per acre for some crops. 

A.—It is too low. It would appear that a figure of less than Rs. 25 
per acre is all that is realised for rice. 

Q. —Your total agricultural production of the province is put down 
as 303 crores ? 
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Q .—And the total cultivated area in acres is 3.03 crores ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—So that gives about Rs. 100 per acre ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—That seems very high ? Do you think the statement is correct 1 

A. —I think that statement, is generally correct; ; there is a large area 
of industrial crops whose yield may be valued at Rs. 500 per acre, for 
instance, sugar cane. Irrigated cotton gives quite a good value per acre, 
and out of these 33 millions, over 11 million acres are paddy land, of which 
8 millions are irrigated paddy giving an average value of Rs. 150. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. — You think the figures are correct ? 

.1.1 do not think they are far wrong ; on the other hand, I do not 

think such estimates can be absolutely accurate ; they are not likely to be 
out by more than 10 per cent, on either side. 

Q .-—The agricultural production comes to about Rs. 100 per acre. The 
income per head would be about Rs. 75 for the whole population which is 
42 millions ? 

A .—About Rs. 100 per year per head of the population. 

Q. —Are you satisfied that that is feasible, from your experience of 
rural areas ? 

A. —Yes. A rupee does not fetch as much as it used to. Rs. 100 per 
year means Rs. 8. per month, which is not much. 

Prof. Burnctt-Hunt. — Q. —I take it that that figure does not include 
a large number of persons not engaged in agriculture—such as those 
engaged in industries. Tt is only the agricultural production ? 

A .—It is the agricultural production, but we arc assuming that non- 
,agricultural production proceeds at the same rate as agricultural. That 
is Dr. Gilbert Slater’s theory. About 70 per cent, of the population is 
agricultural and 30 per cent,, noil-agricultural, and he has taken the pro¬ 
duction at 40 per cent, (or 30|70) for the non-agricultural portion of 
the population and struck an average. 

Q .—You divide the total production by the agricultural population ? 

A .—But all the agricultural income does not come into the hands of 
the agricultural population. Tt is assumed that, non-agriculturists e*rn 
practically at the same rate as the agriculturists. This is likely to be true 
only generally ; there are not many remunerative non-agricultural occu¬ 
pations, and anyhow the income of persons engaged in these occupations 
is very low. 

Chairman. — Q .—That comes to about, Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 per annum f 

A. —Yes. Tt will not be less than that figure. 

Q .—A family of five persons would be earning on an average about 
Rs, 400 per affcnim in this presidency ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Then the average income of a working man must be much 
higher 1 
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A. —I have stated in another portion of the annexure that the average 
income works out to about 2^ times that of the casual labourer. The 
latter’s income will be less than the average. 

Q. —Do you subscribe to the information in that paper that the 
production is Rs. 86 per head ? 

A. —I do. It is not very extravagant. 80 times 5 means 400. 90 
per cent, of the population is rural. In the villages a cultivator, with five 
persons living with him, must be earning Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. An average 
figure like that will however have meaning only when the distribution 
between the different classes is taken into consideration. 

Q .—You must consider that 90 per cent, are rural ? 

A.—The average man has 5 acres, and you cannot say that he does 
not get Rs. 400 a year. There are some no doubt who pay a kist of Rs. 10 
a year. 

A .—This is the first time in your experience that an estimate of this 
kind has been published *? 

A.—This is not the first time, but so many details were not taken into 
consideration in earlier estimates. 

Q. —When were they previously published f I do not want Lord 
Curzon’s estimate, but tell me when they were published ? 

A. —After the famine of 1878, they made calculations of this kind. 
They did not proceed in such a detailed manner. The latest estimate was 
by Mr, Findlay Shirras, and in that he referred to the earlier calculations. 
This is dealt with in my annexure. 

Q. —They worked out to Rs. 27 per head of the population ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What strikes me most, is that your figures for the value of the 
dry crops seem to be very high, but I do not want to pass any opinion on 
that. 1 just want to know how you can support a statement of Rs. 400 
per family. 

A.—It is an average based on the incomes of the rich and poor. It is 
not too high. Take the area under each crop, put down the value per acre 
against each ; the total must represent the total income. Dry grain crops 
will always come below, but paddy and industrial crops will also come 
above that figure. I do not have any other data here. 

Q .—Before the war, what was the yield per acre for rice ? 

A.—Not very different from now. I am sceptical as to whether there 
has been any increase or decrease in the average yield of rice. Changes 
in the estimates produced by the labours of the Agricultural Department 
will not have changed the average yield very much. The average yields 
have changed to a greater extent by reason of irrigation schemes. The 
irrigation schemes have not been very many after the Periyar project, so 
that during the last 30 or 40 years, I do not think there have been reasons 
to change the average yield. I have assumed the average yield of grain 
at 1,000 lb. per acre ; I find that the yield of a large number %f crops comes 
to 700 or 800 lb. per acre, but there may be mistakes. 

Q. —What was the yield of dry crops in 1913 and also the yield of an 
acre of irrigated rice ? 
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A. —I am chary of giving figures which I have not worked out. 

Q. —Do you think that the agricultural statistics are reliable in your 
presidency i 

.4.—1 do not think they are as reliable as they should be, but they are 
fairly reliable. 

Q. —What other information is it necessary to obtain to make them 
more reliable ? 

A. —More thought has got to be bestowed upon the subject. As 
regards valuable crops, ati independent agency is necessary. The regular 
revenue agency must be supplemented. Nothing can supplant the exist¬ 
ing agency, because there are such ramifications that no other agency 
will be able to do it thoroughly. I want (1) a checking agency and 
(2) a supplementary agency in the case of industrial crops. 

Q. —As regards minor crops, we can make rough estimates as to 
value ? 

A. —We have made estimates of value for all crops in that Publicity 
Bureau leaflet. Those estimates are based on area. We get area figures 
for minor crops also. The village karnam has to register every portion 
of a field sown with any crop. He is very correct about his irrigated 
area figures ; because he cannot go wrong there but the revenue officers or 
the iahsihlars would come down upon him. As regards the dry crops, 
he knows lie need not be so careful as his figures are only useful for sta¬ 
tistical purposes ; but as he has to total up the figures under each crop, 
and as those have to be cross-checked, he has to put down some figures. 
He may be wrong, but if he has not concocted figures, they may be 
accepted. 

Q. —Can you get statistics through the revenue agency or employ a 
similar agency for such products as carts, baskets or rope ? 

A .—There are two considerations, The man on the spot has the 
means of knowing these things, but on the other hand he has no incentive 
to do the work properly. The outside enquirer is anxious to do well but 
will not have these facilities for getting the information, If the man on 
the spot is offered an incentive or pressure is put upon him, he will get 
more accurate information. 

Q. —So you want a local agency and also an outside agency ? 

A.—Yes an outside agency alone will not do ; even a tahsildar going 
to the village cannot do this work without the help of the karnam* al¬ 
though he may have the field measurement book in his hand, still less, the 
outsider. 

Q —What improvements do you suggest for collecting statistics of 
agricultural production ? 

A. —I have, in the written memorandum, asked for a revival of the 
rail-borne statistics. In fact, I put up a note on the subject for the last 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture and I was also able to convince the 
Board that i*s revival was necessary. It is however no use reviving them 
in the form in which we had them. The rail-borne statistics should show 
the figures of movements by rail of agricultural produce within a specific 
tract. These were the proposals put forward by the Madras rail-borne 
statistics committee, but just then the statistics were abolished, and so 
L9IEEC 
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there was nothing done. There has been a set back ever since. I have 
prepared and submitted a statement comparing the figures of production 
with the figures of the consumption of grain. I found they came out 
nearly right, taking net export and import, into consideration also. We 
prepared these figures for a quinquennial period. 1 have given them 
in the Appendix. Such work is impossible now. 1 have suggested that 
agricultural statistics have deteriorated latterly. This is partly because 
of the abolition of the Land Records Department. There was no occasion 
for me to refer to this in the written evidence. We used to get the help 
of the Land Records staff for keeping statistical return and forecast re¬ 
gisters, etc., up to the mark, but now we have no staff in the districts, and my 
work at headquarters does not enable me to inspect them. The change 
was the first fruits of the dyarchical government. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—With reference to Dr. Slater's estimate, 
you say he took the figures of agricultural production and applied them 
to the rest of the non-agricultura.l population ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Did he take into account at all the incomes derived by the non- 
agricultural population from pursuits other than agriculture ? 

A .—No, he did not individually ajid, in fact, I mentioned in my 
written evidence that that is a line of enquiry which is worth making. 

(). —Because, in the Census Report we have figures given for the 
province as a whole under the head “ Agriculture ”—30 million persons ; 
under the head “ Industry ”—5.4 million persons : under the head 
“ Commerce ”—2.7 million persons and “ Professions ”—just over a 
million. That is to say, apart from agriculture, 0 million persons are 
engaged in industries, commerce and professions, who would on the whole 
be drawing incomes greater than the agriculturist ; but they have been 
left out of account. 

A. —That figure has to take into account the large number of unem¬ 
ployed. The proportion of unemployed to employed in these other in¬ 
dustries would be very large. 

Q .—What do you mean by “ Unemployed ” ? 

A —People who do not do anything lmt are parasitical on someone 

else. 

Q-— Yes, because they have no calling—because, in addition to this, 
there are the “ miscellaneous ” persons who follow no occupation ? 

A. —Yes. 

—These 9 million cover the persons actually engaged in work. 
How many persons are there without occupation * What T have given 
you, that is to say. is production of raw materials, 3 millions; transfor¬ 
mation of raw materials, 1.6 millions ; public administration and liberal 
arts. 3 : miscellaneous, 0. Then under miscellaneous comes vour domestic 
service and insufficiently described occupations, as well as those who are 
unproductive ? 

A .—Just as the figures for the agricultural population include all 
dependants of those holding land and cultivation, in the •same manner, 
so far as the industrial occupations are concerned, there must also he a 
large number of dependants. 

Q ■—Of course, the children of persons engaged in industries would 
be returned under the head of “ Industries ” ? 
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A. —Yes. 

Q .—That does not affect the statement I made, nataely that you ex¬ 
clude, or Dr. Slater excludes, the income of persons engaged in Industries 
and Commerce 1 

A. —No. There is the addition of 40 per cent. I am not satisfied 
that this is the most reasonable figure. It is not based on data. That is 
why I said that the question might be examined further. 

Q ,—Then there is, in addition, a large class of agriculturists whose 
primary occupation is agriculture but whose subsidiary occupation is some 
other industry, for instance, weaving, etc. 

A. —That may be counterbalanced by the amount of agricultural in¬ 
come going into the pockets of non-agricultural people. 

(J .—I am not talking from the point of view of “ agriculture ” against 
“ non-agriculture ”. I am looking at it from the point of view of the 
income of the province, and if a man is engaged in agriculture and another 
occupation as well, the income from the non-agricultural occupation 
must be taken into account for ascertaining his income. 

A .—A very large percentage has been guessed at. The difficulty 
about this kind of estimate is that it will give only the agricultural in¬ 
come. 

Q .—Not the agricultural income, but the value of the agricultural 
production. There are many things allied to agricultural production, 
such as forest produce ? 

A. —They are kept out of this. But India is so mainly agricultural 
that it would not be wrong to assume. 

Q .—You would generalise from Madras to the whole of India ? 

A. —Bombay is different, I admit. 

Q. —In Bengal, it is very different in the jute areas ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—It appears to be the general opinion of witnesses who have 
appeared before us that the agricultural statistics of this presidency are 
not very accurate and not very reliable. You base your yield figures on 
the returns from experimental farms ? 

.1,.- -Not from farms only. We have had crop-cutting experiments. 
We have taken the average of those figures. 

().—How many fields do you take in those experiments ? 

A .-—Our experiments may be classed into two parts ; first a lai%e 
number of not very careful experiments before 1913 by the Revenue De¬ 
partment, and secondly, a small number of careful ones after 1913 by the 
Agricultural Department. We based our figures on all these, as well as 
on the yields of non-experimental plots, as well as on information furnished 
by agricultural officers as well as on information obtained otherwise by 
the Director of Agriculture. We can only fix limits on either side. 
We have revised some of the figures and our latest figures are as good as 
anything we qgm get. Our comparative figures show that w’e are nearly 
right. 

Q ,—Are those for. special crops ? 

A.—For all cereals but not for special crops. 




i). —So, you have no reliable data for a large number of minor 
crops ? 

A. —We do not publish the yields of the minor crops. In the Season 
and Crop Report, we publish yields for about 15 crops including ground- 
nut, castors, indigo, sugar-cane and tobacco. We do not give yields for 
the other crops. In Mr. Woods’ Note Book, we have figures of the yield 
of the non-agricultural plots given—the maximum and minimum limits 
—and we have assumed an intermediate figure for our average. 

Q .—My knowledge of Mr. Woods’ Note Book is that the range of the 
figures is fairly considerable. 

A. —That range is due to the fact that some are “ irrigated ” and 
others “ unirrigated ” and the higher figures will be for ‘ irrigated ’. 
We have separate figures for ‘ irrigated ’ and unirrigated ’, and we take 
a figure near the minimum or maximum according as the bulk of the crop 
is unirrigated or irrigated. 

Q. —Can you tell me on what proportion of the area of a district Mr. 
Wood has based his average ? 

A. —He has not based it on the total area of a district at all. He 
has based it on experiments on certain farms. 

Q .—What proportion do those experiments bear to the whole of the 
district "/ 

A .—About Zero. A few acres against an average of a million acres 
for the district. It is for that reason that I say that in fixing the average 
yield we have to depend mainly on common sense and put the figure at 
some reasonable figure. 

Q.—The personal element enters considerably ? 

A. —Yes. Very largely. 

Q. —That is, your figures are very largely influenced by the personal 
element ? 

A. —Not in regard to important crops ; when anybody says that our 
figures are not very reliable, he is thinking of the major crops. As 
regards these, the personal element is very little. We have worked more 
on these crops and we have made the figures as reliable as possible. 

Q. —You think that by using an independent agency you can improve 
those figures ? 

A. —An independent agency is v.seful for finding out the condition of 
a crop in a particular area. There is a yield per acre which is not the 
yield of any particular land in any particular district. For 1925, for 
instance, you have a season, say, which is better than the average. In 
each tract the season affects a panicular crop in a particular manner. If 
we send a man to see how the season has affected the crop in a tract and 
how other factors have affected it, we could furnish a better estimate. 

Q .—Of what nature would that supplemental agency be ? 

A. —So far as industrial crops are concerned, it wouM be business 
people who, on account of their dealing with the export of that crop, have 
an agency to go round in the districts and find out the prospects of the 
crop. That would be one way. • \ 
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Q .—Like Rallis and Volkarts ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Will they co-operate 1 

A. —They have for cotton and ground-nuts. 

Q .—Do you think they will co-operate for anything else ? 

A. —They might. 

Q .—Are their figures more' reliable than those of Government ? 

A .—Their figures are not more reliable than Government figures. 

Q, —it has been said that they are. 

A .—Export firms apply to me for area figures. If they are acquaint¬ 
ed with the collector or other revenue official of the district, they get the 
figures from him. They admit that their acreage figures are never so 
correct as those with which we supply them. They have men to go round 
the district and see whether the crop is better or worse than in the pre¬ 
vious year and report. Their views are somewhat biassed as they are 
interested in over-estimating the crop because that means a lesser 
price. 

Q .—Then you want to try and employ a supplemental agency to give 
information ? 

A. —Yes. I get reports about cotton and ground-nuts even now. 
These are not. the only forecasts I publish. 

Q .—We are concerned with the total yield, and, in regard to cotton, 
recent legislation will enable you to get fairly accurate figures ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In regard to the minor crops, how are you going to get such 
agents to assist you 1 Can you tell me any agency which would give you 
information about the production of chillies ? 

A. —No agency, except the owners of the crops who might; be able 
to give figures from year to year. 

Q .—Those would be the larger owners ? 

A.—They would be the most reliable people, or there would have to 
be a certain number of persons who would have to go round the village 
and get information from the owners. 

Q —-Is it a small crop ? 

A. —Yes, and it is grown by a large number of people ; the plots vary 
from year to year, so for these crops we have not attempted to get condi¬ 
tion figures. Moreover, tlieir condition figures are not of as much interest 
as those of the other crops. 

Q. —So you are likely to get figures which are liable to a considerable 
degree of error ? 

A.—Yes. 

0 .—About 50 per cent ? 

A.—I should not be surprised if the variations are sometimes so great. 



One must always have a good idea as to how much of a crop is irrigated 
and how much is unirrigated, because the average irrigated yield is wo 
or three times the average unirrigated yield. 

Q. —So that there is a certain amount of justification for the view 
taken that these figures are not accurate enough for scientific purposes i 

A. —1 do not understand what is meant. 

Q. —Say, for the economist ? 

A. —There cannot be absolute certainty, when you get a group or 
total of a number of items. You can only get accuracy within the limits 
of, say, 5 per cent, or perhaps 10 per cent, error. When a thing is weighed 
in the balance in the laboratory the result cannot be out very much. 
It is different with estimates. I should say that estimates are correct and 
useful, provided the idea of the degree of their accuracy is in the mind of 
the estimator. I should say that for minor crops, the proportion of error 
is much greater than in the case of the other crops. 

Q. —In view of your expression of opinion, do you not think it ad¬ 
visable, that, when your department publishes agricultural statistics, 
it should give the plus and minus error "? 

A. —I agree ; but it is not easy to calculate. Often we do not have 
enough data to say so much per cent. The difficulty is that so few people 
rake an interest in our work and endeavours. Ours is like a cry in the 
wilderness. After the season is over we compare figures for cotton. 
Though we do not get information as to movements by rail, we get press 
returns, and w r e compare our estimated production with the total amount 
of cotton that goes to the presses and mills and the total amount of 
cotton that gets exported by sea. 

Q. —That is for the chief crops ? 

A. —Yes. It is only for the crops in which anybody is specially in¬ 
terested that we can do these things. 

Q. —Not the bulk of the crops 1 

A .—There is neither the money nor the time to work at them. It 
is for this test that I would revive the rail-borne statistics. 

Q. —Was there a report published recently ? 

A.—There was no recent report. Movements of crops by rail were 
published in the rail-borne statistics, but the plan was not very helpful 
to us. There was a Rail-borne Statistics Committee, in 1921, of which 
Mj. Stuart was a member. Its report as well as my note for the Board 
of Agriculture appear as an appendix to the Proceedings of the Board 
in .1924. I want full particulars of the movements of crops. 

Q. —-This is the detailed report which was studied by Mr. Stuart and 
Mr. Findlay Shirras ? 

A. —Mr. Findlay Shirras was here at the time and he made some 
suggestions. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —I find from this Season and Crop Report that the 
percentage of the crops for which you do not publish figufes is about 9. 
You publish figures for 91 per cent, of the crops, that is, for the crops 
-overing 91 per cent, of the area 1 

A. —The areas are given for all crops grown in the presidency. 



Q. —And you work out the out-turn 1 

A.—Yes ; for certain crops. 

Q. —What is the total percentage of area under those crops ? 

A. —I think I shall have to retabulate and calculate. 

Q. —9 are not published. There are 9 missing, and that is probably 
what you do not publish ? Then, for horse-gram you have two million 
acres. That leaves 9 per cent. That 9 per cent, is the area for which 
you do not publish statistics ? The important crops cover 91 per 
cent ? 

A. —We do publish estimates for horse-gram also. 

Q. —How much of the area—one per cent, or two per cent. ? 

A .—Two million acres is one-seventeenth of the total. That is, 6 
per cent. 

Q.— That only leaves three per cent ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Supposing for each one of the crops comprising this three per 
cent, you have an error of 20 per cent., how far would it affect the 
total '/ 

A .—Those crops are not really omitted in our calculations. 

Q, —There are certain crops for which you do not publish either the 
yield or the outturn ? 

A.—We do not publish yields for all crops ; the percentage (9 per 
cent.) you have deduced from the statement referred to by you does 
not apply. The statement. Appendix VIII of the Season and Crop 
Report, is prepared only to show the crops which cover an appreciable 
percentage in each district so that at a glance one can see what propor¬ 
tion of a crop is grown in a particular district. 

Q.~ For these crops which you publish in your Season and Crop 
Report, do you pay sufficient attention to the yield ? 

A .—Yes, for the 15 crops at the end of the Report. 

Q .—What is the area for those 15 crops ; what is the percentage 1 

A .—The total area being 33 millions, these crops cover about 30£ 
millions. 

Q .—That leaves 3 millions out—one-thirteenth '? 

A.-—That is, about eight per cent. 

Q -—Suppose this 8 per cent, was out by 20 per cent., what error 
would it give on the total production ? 

A.—Naturally, less. 

Q. —1.6 per cent f 

A.—Yes. 

Q -—So thht the crops, for which you pay special attention, cover 
so large an area that even if for the remaining crops a certain error re¬ 
mained, it would not materially affect the total ? 

A.—I affi not prepared to say so much, as even those 15 crops do Pot 
come up to the same degree of accuracy. For a crop like tobacco, I would 
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like very much more information, to be sure that my yield is nearly cor¬ 
rect. Tobacco is such a difficult crop to estimate, that I would certainly 
welcome a considerable amount of additional information from anyone 
who is interested in tobacco, to enable me to estimate the normal yield 
better. 

Q. —You are aware as to how your yield is originally obtained f 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You improve upon this from time to time f 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—They form the original basis for crop experiments ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And you improve them 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —A certain number of crop experiments are held each year 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And from year to year the results of the crop experiments are 
added to your experience 1 

A.—I do not know that they have always been useful ; the crop¬ 
cutting experiments were found to be so badly done, when done by the 
Revenue Department, that they could not be a safe basis for the average. 

Q .—You have arrived at a standard which you consider is fairly 
reliable, and when you come to certain crops, which are important, you 
find it gives results which stand the test ? 

A.—Yes. That is my opinion. 

Q. —In the case of small crops like chillies, it would be possible to 
ascertain the income by crop experiments ? 

A.—Crop experiments would give a very wide range, and the diffi¬ 
culty would be which intermediate figure to take as the average. No crop¬ 
cutting experiments have been made for chillies. 

Q .—Supposing crop experiments were held for two, three, or four 
years ; one year being bad and another being good, and so on. Could 
it not lead to a reliable average. 

A.—I consider the limits of error would be very wide. 

Q. —The area under chillies is very small ? 

A.—That the area is small is a great difficulty, because when you 
have a large number of items, by random sampling you can get a small 
number of items which are fairly representative, but in the case of small 
crops the rule does not apply. 

Q .—The total area being small, the number of your experiments need 
not be so immensely large. What is the total area under chillies ? 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —300,000 acres ? 

A.—Yes, and we have to take account of how much is irrigated and 
how much is unirrigated. We can easily get figures of that kind ; 
again, chillies are sometimes cultivated with a very great degree of care : 
in some cases they are heavily manured and others are heglected and 
therefore the variation would be large. 
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Mr. Haul. — Q. —What we want is an average which would be re¬ 
presentative. A crop experiment done with care is not representative, 
in your crop experiments, you take into consideration whether the crop 
is ueavily manured or lightly manured ? 

A. —Yes. 

().—Just one question as to the agency required for checking the 
condition of the crops. I do not quite understand what sort of agency 
you need ? 

A .—Some kind of agency which is interested in the collection and 
recording of the statistics. They may be of various kinds. Where firms 
are. 

().—Leave aside the firms ? 

.1.—In other cases, I can only think of intelligent raiyats who would 
be prepared to give information. 

().—Intelligent zemindars f 

.1.—There are not very many zemindars here, but I would take land- 
owners who may be willing to give information—a regular system of 
correspondents. 

Q .—Would they not be inclined to uuder-ratc the condition ? 

A.—In getting in the information one will have to be careful of two 
things. One is. what is the average crop they are thinking of, and the 
second is whether they are under-rating tin* crops with reference to that 
average. They can (ell you whether the crop is below or above the 
average. 

if. —Would they not always tell you that it was below the average 1 

A. —Exactly. In fact, I have explained in the written memorandum 
their habit of under-estimating the crop, 

Q .—This is a question of selecting an ageney which will give you a 
fail’ and impartial estimate of the crops. Here you start with an agency 
which would have an inclination to under-estimate ? 

.1.—They generally say things are worse than they are, and when 
conditions are good they do not say so. fl is due to the fact that we_moot 
with so many had seasons ihnt we are habitually pessimistic. 

Q .~-Do you think it is possible to have an agency ? 

_ A. —Yes : All that would be necessary is to have a central agency 
to find out the degree of bias, and to eliminate this as far as possible. 

Q .—Why not the existiug ageney ? 

A .—Because the existing revenue agency will go on routine lines 
when charged with so much work. 

Q .—Give them instructions ? 

A. —The collector is so heavily laden with work that he will not be 
able to do it. 

0.—Oram does not require any extra work f 

A.—It may not. mean any extra work, in the loose sense of the ex- 
P«s»m>u. People say that the figure for paddy has gone wrong, but 
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nobody goes to the length of saying that the figures for chillies have 
gone wrong, or that figures for miscellaneous crops have gone wrong. 
If nobody has complained that they have gone wrong it means they do 
not understand them. The difficulty is not to frame an estimate but to 
chock the figures. Such figures will not show any change with fluctuations 
of the season. That is a thing we have to guard against. A figure 
which does not reflect season conditions is no good. 

Q .—Your idea is that a supplementary agency should go round the 
villages and watch every crop and make its report ? 

A,—No ; not every crop, that is not my idea, because that is physi¬ 
cally impossible. You must first fix your attention on the object of 
your figures and decide what crops are important. 

Q. —What is your supplementary agency to do ? 

A. —It will confine itself to certain crops which are important. 
The karnams, will have to give estimates regarding them and other persons 
will give estimate independently of the karnam. 

Q _Which you will check with the karnam’s figures ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Then, what about the other crops ? If the karnams have the 
time to furnish them, let them do so i 

A.—Yes ; as at present. This other is a local crop reporting agency. 
We can tally the results of one with the other. We are now utilising 
our agricultural department officers for this purpose. 

Q. —Why should they not supply the information '? 

A. —Because v r e have not a sufficient number of officers. They can¬ 
not inspect sufficiently large areas, and they cannot get complete inform¬ 
ation useful for statistical purposes. 

Q. —Is it not the practice that the reports of crops are prepared by 
the iahsildar after personal observation, and after making enquiries 
from the zemindars ? 

A. —Personal observation is utilised for forecasts. For our final 
figures we do not take personal observation into consideration at all. 

Q. —Would it not be a great advantage to convert the quantities to 
•values 1 

A. —Then you cannot measure the percentage of one year’s yields to 
another’s. 

Q .—Would it not be an advantage to have the values also ? 

A .—They can be put down. It would mean an amount of trouble. 

Q .—If you have 7 or 8 crops with different grades of anna figures 
and so on, even if it an incorrect figure, if you know the total figure of 
the value, would not that be good ? 

A. —All that means work. 

Q ,—It would make it more accurate ? 

.4.—It would be giving more information. 

G —What information do you collect ? ' 
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A .—1 have not collected any other information so far. I get the 
figures from these two sources, the figures from the taluks, and informa¬ 
tion from the agricultural officers working in the districts. With these 
I am doing the best that I can do. The other things I talked about will 
mean a lot of work. 

Q .—When are you going to get those figures of the value of the 
yields ? 

A .—It will take time to work them out. Figures must be taken 
from the wholesale prices published by the Director of Industries. 
Figures for export crops have to be worked out from the sea-borne trade 
statistics, after making some deduction for the extra cost added to the 
cost of production before the crop gets to the port. 

Q .—There again you have your personal element ? 

A .—What exactly is the personal element ? 

Q .—When you make deductions for the cost of transport ? 

/I,—It is a constant proportion that is deducted. When an element 
is constant, it does not affect the value of the figures for comparative 
purposes. It is enough to know what deductions have been made and 
what is the degree of reliability of the figures. 



MR. S. SATYAMURTI, M.L.6. 

Oral evidence, the 1st May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Supposing an economic enquiry is carried out, what 
use do you propose to make of the result ? What information and data 
wpuld you have collected ? You speak chiefly, 1 understand, irom the 
political and economic points of view. 

A .—My position is that in this country the average economic man is 
unknown. He does not exist. There may he a few such people in other 
countries, but in India, owing to various causes, men and women are 
content to carry on their lives in the status in which they are born. There 
is no incentive on their part to improve their position. This is talking 
generally. There is no anxiety to increase their wants and make them¬ 
selves more efficient so that they might add to their wealth and, indirectly, 
to the wealth of the nation. A fairly comprehensive enquiry of this kind 
into the economic conditions of the people would help to give us an idea 
as to where we stand as compared with other countries, how far 
India is behind other nations with less of natural resources, and 
to realise how other nations without such resources have been going far 
ahead of us. The people should be encouraged to make themselves more 
efficient units. I am referring to the kind of statistics you should give 
to the Legislative Council, which would be figures based on other countries’ 
exports and imports and so on, and compare them with the natural 
resources of the people here. We are miles behind other nations and 
yet we have resources sufficient to make ourselves much more prosperous. 
If that object was made perfectly clear the people would come forward with 
active and enthusiastic co-operation, if the new Economic Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee was instituted. This enquiry is necessary in order to give the 
people an idea where they can and ought lo stand, it! only they took sufficient 
plains. 

Q .—-And if they had sufficient persistency ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In this Presidency do you expect the people to co-operate in an 
economic enquiry ? 

A. —Y r es, if the object was explained to the people of this Presidency, 
they will come forward with active and enthusiastic co-operation. Another 
object this Enquiry Committee should have, and may have, will be to 
assess the taxable capacity of our people. In my opinion, as a politician, 
fhe taxable capacity of a vast majority of the people is very nearly ex¬ 
hausted. I am not talking now of the rich men ; it may be that there are 
people whose taxable capacity is not exhausted but T am talking of the 
vast majority of the people whose taxable capacity is exhausted. I want 
this Committee to investigate that fact and find out if this belief, which 
is held by every politically-minded person, is based on facts or not. 

Q .—But the population has grown enormously. That is also a very 
important factor. 

A .—I do not think so. According to the last Census the population 
has not grown sufficiently. 

Q .—Tt may be that the last Census does not show that, but there has 
been a considerable increase within the past 50 or 60 years. Moreover, 
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people have not been training themselves and making themselves efficient, 
and thereby qualifying themselves for a healthy existence on this planet ? 

A. —I quite realise your point, but in making this enquiry I would 
suggest that you must take typical villages and find out what amount of 
taxes, direct and indirect, the villages pay to the Government, to the 
local boards and the municipalities, and then on this calculate the amount 
of direct and indirect benefits which they get in return for the taxes they 
pay. 

Q, —Could not that be done by a private agency ? 

A .—It is done, but not in a scientific or searching manner so as to 
base reliable conclusions upon it. There must he a combination of official 
expert agency and non-official popular agency. I take it that your Com¬ 
mittee is only preliminary to another new committee. 

Q. —What makes you think that ? This is the Economic Survey 
Committee. We are preparing proposals for an economic enquiry or 
survey. What makes you think that there is going to be another com¬ 
mittee ? Why should not a survey he commenced after wc make our 
recommendations to Government ? 

A. —That is possible. I was under the impression that there was 
going to be another Committee, and that is the general impression through¬ 
out India. 

Q. —If a scheme is placed before the Government and it is approved it 
will be proceeded with. 

A .—Tf it is done in the usual way, there would not bo the life and 
spirit which orxght to he behind the enquiry. 

Q .—You want, then, our recommendations to be examined again by 
another Committee ? 

A .—No ; I do not want the recommendations to be re-examined. 
They will be examined by the Government. As soon ns the Government 
accept them, with or without modifications, the first thing would be to 
appoint a committee in order to carry on the work. 

Q .—You mean an advisory committee ? 

A. —I may mention what is referred to by Mr. Myles of the Punjab 
(Reads). 

q —So you are in favour of advisory committees being appointed in 
association with the Directors of Statistics and Census. There may be 
one officer with the Central Government, one under each Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment and probably also one in each district ? * 

A. —Yes, I want a combination of official and non-official agencies, 
and I am suggesting that you should have on the one hand official experts 
whose scientific knowledge of economic statistics will be at the disposal 
of our people and on the other hand you should have non-officials whpse 
presence on the Committee will reassure the public that the enquiries 
are intended to help the people to raise themselves. 

Q. —An4 in this way to familiarise the people, with the objects of this 
survey ? 

A. —Yes, I am rather anxious that the taxable capacity of the people, 
and the return in the form of benefits which the villagers get, should be 
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ascertained, because the Government are looking more and more to their 
Legislative Councils and the Assembly to help them in t-lic levying of 
taxes. 

Q .-—You want first hand information ? 

A. —Yes, I want to promote the psychology of the people and let them 
know that taxes are really levied by the Government for the people them¬ 
selves, and that they are really payments for services rendered ; and let them 
realise that if they want efficient political and communal life, taxes ought 
to be levied and paid for, and that they should contribute their share. 
That cannot be done if information is lacking as to the amount of the taxes 
and the benefits derived in return in one form or another. This informa¬ 
tion is also necessary to know what are the sources of taxation tapped, 
untapped or inadequately tapped. This is another direction in which 
the enquiries would be useful. On the same point of taxation, I may also 
mention a question which has been raised by the other Committee, now 
touring-—the Taxation Committee,-—I want some information as to the 
incidence of taxation and I want to know what arc the other sources of 
revenue which may be tapped. It is easy to make an a priori suggestion, 
but before we make a suggestion which will not injure some classes or 
benefit other classes, we want to know what is the incidence of taxation. 
This is another direction in which this enquiry will be of considerable use 
to us. 

Q. —I may tell you in passing that we do not propose to go into this 
question, but the system of survey which we may recommend may lead 
to that. 

A .—You may not do it yourselves in the Committee, but there will be 
other persons who will use the figures, who will make use of these data 
and supplement them by their own enquiries : you will give us a basis 
upon which we can complete it. My last point upon this subject is that 
there must be a real conscious economic purpose behind the Government 
and our people. 

Q. —Of course, the statistics hitherto published have not had any 
economic significance. 

A. —No, they have not. What I want is that we must know exactly 
where we are going, economically speaking, and both the Govern¬ 
ment and the people must be able to use these statistics not to contro¬ 
vert each other, but to help each other in order to promote the economic 
development of this nation. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Will you kindly tell us what kind of 'data should lie 
crTllected in order to enable you to determine the extent of taxation and the 
return therefor ? 

A. —If I take a village, for example, I would take Income-tax which 
the villagers pay, and the indirect taxes, like salt and postage. In my 
Province they pay land cess for roads and railways. I would take all 
these taxes, direct and indirect, and against them I would take in some 
rough and ready manner the equivalent of services rendered for these 
payments, such as the Army, the Navy, the Police, village schools, village 
roads, and village hospitals. 

Q .—I want to know what kind of material you would like to have pro¬ 
vided in the survey. As regards the taxation of salt, that can be deter- 
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mined by the Central Government, by the Salt Department. They would 
find out the incidence of taxation per head. In the same way the burden 
of other taxes would have to be determined. The land revenue would be 
determined in the village itself. Then the people in the towns have to pay 
octroi. These things would have to be determined. 1 want to know 
whether in this enquiry we can provide for it or whether it should be left 
to a private economist to put the facts together for the village. 

A. —This Committee, which I am thinking of, should utilise the services 
of private people. 

Q. —Do you not think this is a subject which should be investigated 
by specialists or economists or other people examining the conditions of 
the various villages or groups of villages, getting together the various 
incidences of taxation, then bringing them together for that unit and 
finding out the incidence of all taxation in a particular area ? 

A. —I think we want more reliable and more continuous information 
than would be collected by amateur economists, who might do it tvith 
enthusiasm for the time being, but who could not be relied upon for doing 
it continuously. 

Q .—I should like to have suggestions from you as to how we might 
provide for it ? 

A.—The central office in Simla and the Provincial authorities touring 
in the villages will give you all the information you want which you could 
supplement by having local enquiries. 

Q —Would you be content with the incidence of taxation of the whole 
Province ? 

A. —I would take half a dozen typical villages. I quite realise that 
if I were to attempt it for every village, it would be beyond the resources 
of any Government. 

Q.~ You would leave that to intensive enquiries ? 

A.— Yes. I contemplate an intensive enquiry in typical villages, but 
that enquiry ought to include this. 

Chairman. — Q. —Is there no possibility of the people of every town 
and village taking up the enquiry themselves ? 

A. —I am sorry to say that this can only come about with Swaraj. 
It cannot come a minute before that, because there is a suspicion among 
our people that all these enquiries are only for the purpose of levying 
tax upon tax and unless we can alter their psychology, I am afraid nothing 
can be doiie. As I said before, if the primary object of the Committee 
is properly explained to the people, I think w r e can look forward to their 
co-operation. 

Q. —Cannot the leaders of public opiniou investigate one village 
thoroughly with the help of university research students, and show the 
Government what they can do and ask them to do similar work in other 
villages ? 

A. —What, is the good ? 

Q .—As an example or initiative to the Government, which the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot but follow ? 
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A .—I fully agree with the first part of the suggestion, but as regards 
the other part, I do not think the Government always follows this sort of 
thing. We have tried it in other spheres without success. 

Q .—For the whole of the Madras Presidency, what statistical facts or 
returns would you want in order to give you information for the Presidency 
as a whole * 

A .—I will take one by one the items in the first question which you have 
put in your Questionnaire. As regards production, I think it is one of the 
most important features of the wealth of a nation. In our country we 
are anxious to distinguish production from what I might rightly call 
exploitation. If a country produces merely raw products and these pro¬ 
ducts are not translated into rupees, annas and pies or pounds, shillings 
and pence, it does not represent in my judgment the same kind of 
economic efficiency as the production of another country which not only 
produces raw materials but also converts them into manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, and produces some kind of wealth in pounds, shillings and pence. 
This is a country which experts its raw materials, which again it buys 
back as finished products. In England, they import the raw 

material and convert it into finished products. In America they 

produce raw materials and they convert them into the finished 

article. In our country we merely produce the raw materials and do not 
convert them into the finished products. We should also find out the 
nature of the products so that we might on the one hand have an idea of 
what .is being produced in this land and on the other hand give the Gov¬ 
ernment and the people an idea that within a reasonable time, guided by 
conscious endeavour we can convert this potential wealth into real wealth. 
We should, also see how soon we can convert our country from being a 
largely agricultural country into one which is at least a 
partially industrial country. I should like to support this by 

what was said in the Fiscal Commission Report, at page 26 “A country 
industrially undeveloped suffers from intellectual deadness ”. This want 
of diversity of occupation which puts people on a dead level of uniformity 
is one of the depressing things that one sees in this country. As regards 
production, I am very anxious that the Committee should find out the 
products which are produced and the occupations in which our people 
are largely engaged, so that we might have information on this point— 
what products are converted into manufactured articles here and what 
products are not. Other countries have produce which is finished in 
their own countries. 

Q .—You want to know what resources are developed ? 

*4.—Yes. 

Q .—And also the materials which require development ! 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Particularly by students of the universities ? 

A. —Yes, we have a great deal of talent wasted because there are no 
occupations in which they can usefully engage themselves. Then the next 
point is about wages. On that point I am sure I should like to have informa¬ 
tion. In calculating wages, especially of the agricultural laboinjpr, we have 
got to take into account not only his nominal wages, hut his real wages. 
The perquisites attached to his work must be laken into account. In regard 
to income I am simply going to add to your difficulties by saying that it 
is very difficult to find out the wealth of the nation. The statistics are 
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very incomplete and I have no suggestions to make beyond saying that it 
is very difficult. With regard to the cost of living, I do nol think you 
ought to be satisfied with merely analysing figures of expenditure of typical 
families or a large number of families and then saying this is the cost of 
living. It may seem almost incredible to people who do not know but, as 
a matter of fact, a large number of our people barely survive. They do 
not live, tiny simply exist ; t he margin whieh di\ides the two does not 
correspond to the real cost of living. J should like the Committee to find 
out the minimum standard of living or the poverty line, whichever you 
like to call it. I want the Committee to draw a distinction between the 
actual cost of living and the minimum standard of comfort or the poverty 
line. Then with regard fo wealth and indebtedness, [ would have them 
together. In regard to wealth. I am very anxious that you should find out 
not only the total amount of the national wealth, but you should also find 
out the distribuion of wealth. Among our countrymen there are very 
few rich people, and no average will be of any use. Enquiries should be 
directed into the distribution of wealth and income. That will give us 
more information. With regard to indebtedness, this Committee should 
consider what is the relation between development and indebtedness ; 
you have i<> borrow money to develop the industries generally, but if 
indebtedness goes on increasing and if commerce is stationary, this is a 
disturbing factor which statesmen must fry to correct. 

<?.--Whether wealth or income is increasing in proportion to the 
production ? 

A.—Yes. There is another suggestion I would like to make. Tn 
regard to indebtedness, it. is essential to know the purpose for which debts 
are contracted and how they are repaid. In my Province, it happens 
that the debts are repaid by further debts and the vicious circle goes on. 
With regard to question 2, I give this information very tentatively, but 
still I would like to suggest that Mr. Dafta's classification is far too elabo¬ 
rate. I may say that Government ore not anxious to get the enquiries 
started. 1 think that, if file final classification is accepted, it. will create 
more difficulty and delay. I want it more simplified. What this Com¬ 
mittee should try to get at is the different economic classes and not so 
much the occupational levels, which are only accidentals and do not affect 
the economic condition of the people. As regards question 3, that will 
depend upon how the enquiry is to be clone. Tf il is to be an all-India 
enquiry, I would prefer to have Sir Edward Gain’s classification. If it is 
to be a provincial affair Mr. Patta’s classification will be somewhat 
easier. 

Chairman. — Q .—Is not taking the district as a unit more satisfactory 
than taking an economic area 1, 

d.- -Tt depends upon whether you have the time and ihe money to do 
if. Jf you begin very elaborately, you might begin and never end. On 
the other band I am anxious that something definite should be started. 
It may not be quite good at first, but it will be time enough to go on compil¬ 
ing and improving ns years go by. You must rely upon experience and 
knowledge to perfect it.. T do not feel competent to deal with any of the 
other qae-tim*:. With regard to question 52, my own personal opinion 
is that all lliis information is unreliable, they are cither guesses or they 
are based on insufficient, statistics, which are admitted to be not very 
L9IEEC 
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accurate, or they are based upon mere calculations in regard to one or 
two villages. I will not accept the figures with regard to the average 
income of the nation. I am very anxious that we should have some definite 
data on this matter. I would recommend the income census, not in typical 
villages only, because if you take typical villages I will not accept a 
sample village. I would make it for the whole typical village and upon 
that we can get some information which will be of some guidance to us. I 
would make the family and the year the unit of calculating the income 
of typical villages. 

Q. —You were talking of the percentage of taxation, that is, the per¬ 
centage which the taxes bear to the income of the people. In America 
they have prepared such percentages, which, in some years, was in the 
neighbourhood of 10 per cent. You probably require such information 
from each area, for each district and for the Presidency as a whole ? 

A. —Yes, my personal opinion is that the task is not very difficult with 
regard to the calculation of the income. You will find that in the Madras 
Presidency, those who get their main income from agriculture belong to 
three classes. The landlord simply owns the land and gets his rent. The 
next class helps in cultivation and engages labour to assist him, and the 
third class is the agricultural labourer who is engaged every season. 
These are the three classes and their income can be fairly easily calculat¬ 
ed. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—And the tenant, that is also a class ? 

A. —The tenant only exists- in the zemindary tracts. 

Q .—And in rayatwari ! 

A. —Really he must be included in the category of labourer. There 
are also those whom you call tenants who take a piece of land and pay 
so much to the landlord, and are really tenants in an economic sense. 
We have not got them except in the zemindary tracts. 

Q. —The person probably is the capitalist. ? 

A. —Yes, he gets additional people to help him. With regard to 
question 67, I would not assess any value to the free gifts of nature. With 
regard to question 68, I would combine the methods mentioned in ( d ) 
and (c). One will act as a kind of cheek upon the other. 

Chairman. — Q. —Then you would have an intensive survey of typical 
villages by the inventory method ? 

A. —Yes, one wall be a check upon the other. Then I go to question 70, 
with regard to the value of agricultural lands. I would base it upon the 
results of local enquiries. With regard to 74 T would say that their replies 
would be unreliable ? It depends upon the machinery which you employ— 
upon the person. 

Q .—Moreover it should be published 1 

A. —Of course, we should not publish it in the form of such and such 
a family having so much wealth. With regard to 75, I would not be 
satisfied with a rough estimate. T know the difficulty of estimating public 
wealth, but in order that our country might stand a comparison, on reliable 
statistics, you must have some accurate estimates. With regard to 76, 
I do not understand the question. I would suggest we must take their 
habits and customs, with regard to clothes, etc., into consideration. If 
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you take the class there would be fairly appreciable variations in the cost 
of living. Taking 78 and 79 together, I say that the enquiry should be in 
typical villages. I would not have percentages. I would take every family 
in a typical village and then alone can I have confidence in my figures as 
giving me reliable information. As regards 81, I think that the expense 
of religious and social ceremonies, gifts to relations and entertain¬ 
ments should be included. If you take the average Hindu family in the 
South, they are very intensive in their religious devotions and in the 
performance of social ceremonies. It will come to roughly half the expendi¬ 
ture upon themselves for the whole generation. 

Q .—It would form a very large proportion ? 

A .—I think it ought to be less, but still it is a very large proportion. 
It is not in proportion to the ordinary standard of living in other countries. 
A man in another country might spend R». 5, but here he would spend 
Rs. 50. The disparity between the ordinary expenditure and expendi¬ 
ture on such occasions is very large. I would like to see the Committee 
make special allowances and recommend that it should be included. With 
regard to question 84, I would suggest that the unit should be a number 
»f persons who have a common mess, a household who have a common 
kitchen. It might sometimes consist of strangers and sometimes of sisters 
and brothers. I would make it a common kitchen or a common chula. 
They would be united for the purpose of ascertaining indebtedness. As 
regards question 88, I think it would be sufficient to ascertain the total 
production of a village. In answer to question 89, I would employ the 
two figures as checks upon each other. With regard to question 90, I 
have one suggestion to make and that is that we must enlist the co-opera¬ 
tion of employers. This is with regard to wages and labour generally. 
Besides the enquiry I would suggest information being collected from 
employers so that we might cheek one with the other and find out the 
real correct information. With regard to question 91, I should say that 
it should be both by intensive study and also by recording answers to 
questions. With regard to the point raised in question 92, I would like 
to answer it in a general way. I would have not only an initial survey, 
but also a periodical survey to keep it up-to-date. We ought to have a 
Government of India expert and associated with him there should be a 
non-official committee of an advisory character, having provincial 
experience in the villages. I am not in favour at the present stage cf an 
entirely non-official agency, because the non-official enthusiasm has not 
got sufficient staying power. After you have started alright, they would 
have sufficient staying power. Then you could have non-official workers 
or highly popular officials. There are such men in our country— 
people who have rendered services in the past and are trusted by the 
people and who would be able to get information. The chief thing is 
to make a beginning. In this Presidency, there are the village panchayats. 
There are men who command confidence in the villages and if you get 
their co-operatign, I think your troubles would be saved and you would 
get your information without any cost and without any friction. The 
actual work upon which the enquiry is going to be based should be done, 
wherever possible, by non-officials. With regard to question 105, I think 
the initial expenses should be met from the central revenues. I am for 
the central revenues contributing fo» the central part of the work and 
I am in favour of the provincial revenues contributing to the provincial 
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part. With regard to questions 105 and 106, I am in favour of the initial 
cost of the economic survey being financed entirely by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

^.—Throughout the country ? 

A .-—Yes, for the reason that the present distribution of revenue 
between the Central Government and the Provincial Government is very 
unreasonable. Practically all the expanding sources of revenue are in the 
hands of the former, whilst we have all ihe spending departments. With 
regard to the recurring charges, however, 1 am agreeable that the Provinces 
should share them. 

Q. —This is a movement which is for the benefit of the people and 
after all the money should come from the people. Why not insist upon 
the municipalities paying ? Why should not the municipalities contribute, 
and other authorities also pay their share ? 

A .—With regard to the municipalities, I am in favour of their being- 
asked to pay, but I am not in favour of the village District Boards being' 
asked to contribute. 

Q. —Why ? Arc you afraid of your clientele “ 

A. —No, but they arc not sufficiently educated to understand the scope 
and purpose of such an enquiry. My main reason is that, it is easier to 
make the municipalities understand the value of the enquiries, and there¬ 
fore they may be able to reconcile themselves to money being spent for 
this purpose, but I do not anticipate the possibility of being able to convert 
the villagers, the people in the districts. 

Q .—Would it not be desirable to carry out propaganda among them 
with this object in view ? 

A .—Before we carry out the propaganda there must be something to 
carry out the propaganda with. 

Q .—You want the initial survey to lie paid for by the Government '? 

A. —Yes, and ultimately it may be. when the survey is complete, that 
the villagers will come in also, but for the present I would not try to tax 
the villagers. 

• Q. —Some of your lenders will no doubt think that it is a good invest 

ment ? 

A .—No doubt. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—You consider these tilings probably desirable in 
theory, but you do not think it practicable to make the villagers pay the 
expenses 1 

A.—Yes, I do not think it practicable at present. 

Q .—You have suggested as regard-: the valuation of,the yield, that 
one village may be taken and the yield that you get may be valued, and 
that from it an inference may he drawn with regard to the whole district ? 

A .—If I said so I am wrong. T want typical villages. 

Q .—You do not want the whole district to be valued ? 

A. —No. 
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Chairman. — Q. —I understoond you wanted both tliat and the inveh*- 
tory method ? 

A. —If we have typical villages in all the districts, and the inventory 
method to cheek it, I have no objection, but merely typical villages in one 
district would pot bo enough. 

Q .—You would icinploy that method to ascertain the wealth of the 
whole province ? 

A. —Yes, but as regards the villages, 1 would take them from as many 
districts as possible. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You would get figures which would be reliable as 
regards wealth ? 

A. —I should think so. Because so far as the land is concerned it is 
formally valued now. 

Q .—Then as regards the land you say that it should be valued by local 
enquiries ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —The information will differ. No two men will hold the same 
opinion as regards the value of the land ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—At present we rely' upon some sort of public data, for instance, 
the registration statistics or sale price as is ascertainable from mutations 
registers, that forms some sort of basis. If you ask two villagers to give 
you the value of the land independently, each will probably give you his 
own figures and it would be very difficult to get anything on the basis of 
local enquiry alone ? 

A. —In view of what you say, I would correct my answer by saying 
that it should be local enquiry phi* tbc figures based on recent sale 
deeds. 

Q .—It is possible to arrive at some sort of data with regard to the 
price of land, but there are many things in regard to which there will be 
very great difficulty in getting prices. For instance, if you ask the middle 
classes, “ how much money do you possess, what is your wealth,” will 
they tell you ? 

A. —It depends on the psychology of their minds. 

Q .—You know the psychology of tho Indian mind ? 

A. —If I go to the person, I can get it. I would only put it in that 
way. It depends upon the man who goes and the amount of confidence 
that he can inspire, and it will depend upon the purpose for which he is 
asking them to give information. 

Q .—If I came to you and asked you how much yon have got in cash 
in the house*nd so on, would you be very willing to tell me that ? 

A. —I will not say that a man would be very willing but if von come 
and ask him to tell you that in order to enable the country to advance, 
you would be able to persuade him to give- that information. 

Q. —As the leader of a political party, but would you persuade the 
average man ? 
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A.—If the enquiry is for the permanent advance of the country, I 
think I could convince him. 

Q ,—I think it would be very difficult for you to persuade the money¬ 
lender. 

A. —Th,ere are many people who would wish to evade it if asked by 
an income-tax officer, but the average man, especially in the villages, leads 
an open, simple life, and I am hopeful of persuading him. 

Q .—In the villages it is not difficult because there is not much wealth 
there ? ^ 

A. —There is frankness in the villagers. They are not so secretive. 
There is an amount of communal confidence. 

Q .—But it is going now ? 

A .—I am afraid it is. 

Q .—They are getting suspicious ? 

A .—Yes, I am afraid it is so. 

Q .—In the villages there are a few people who are rich. If you go 
and ask them how much they have, would you get'that information f 

A .—It is a difficult task. 

Q .—Will it be practicable in the present condition of things to get 
statistical figures of wealth which will be at all reliable or would it be 
better to wait till the people have been a little more educated ? 

A. —I am very hopeful. 

Q .—As regards the classes, are you thinking of grading their income ? 
Is it your idea that we should grade the incomes, say, from Rs. .100 to Rs. 200 

and so on. 

A .—More or less. 

Q .—You would grade the incomes and bring all occupations within 
those incomes ? 

A. —Yes, in order to make it easier. 

Q .—In grading the incomes what would you fix for each grade ? 

A .-—I would not take it by occupations. I would say the first grade 
shoyld be of incomes less than Rs. 100 a year. 

Q .—For families or per head ? 

A. —For a family. 

Q. —That is Rs. 20 per head f 

A. —Yes. I would include the next class at Rs. 100 to Rs. ISO. 

Q .—I should like to know bow many classes you would like to take, 
how many main classes you would divide them into ? 

A. —Well, I should make it Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, then Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, 
then Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, then from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1,000, and from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000, the next would be Rs. 2,500, and above that it should all 
be one class. 

Q ,—You would bring all the occupations within these classes ? 
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A. —Yes. 

Q. —As regards circles, how would it be to have these economic surveys 
run in the districts. One district would have two economic circles another 
district might have three and another might have only one ? 

A .—I would accept that ; only I would suggest that an economic circle 
might consist of two districts. 

Q. —We might have to take a portion of each of two or more 
districts 1 

A. —I would not attach any importance to the district classification. 
That is more for administrativie purposes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—For the study of typical villages in selected 
areas how many villages would you take on an average in each district ? 

A. —That will depend upon whether the same districts are homogen¬ 
eous. I mean, the deltaic tracts, homogeneous in occupation, and where 
the methods and expenditure are more or less the same, in which case, 
I would say not more than half-a-dozen or a dozen. On the other hand, 
there are districts in which occupations vary considerably. There you 
will have to take a larger number of typical villages, villages typical of 
each economic area. 

Q. —There are 27 districts. Roughly speaking, how many villages 
would you take ? 

A .—Roughly, I would take 150 villages. Not less than that. 

Q.~ Say, 200 ? 

A. —Well, allright. 

Q .—There are in Madras 52,000 villages. That is to say you would 
take something like .4 per cent, of the villages and from that you will 
generalize for the rest ? 

A. —This is going to be verified by inventory, by statistics, and by 
other information. 

Q .—Even then you are going to make the village the subject of inten¬ 
sive study. So the investigation for the district as a whole cannot be so 
intensive ? 

A .—Perfectly right. 

Q •—I understand you are of opinion that the intensive study should 
be confined to such things as income and wealth ? 

A.—Yes. , 

Q. —With regard to those subjects, you wish to generalize 1 

A .—I do so because there are men who will criticise -it. When it is 
published, the public will try to criticise it by getting more information. 
1 am rather thinking of even making a review with the possibility that 
it may not be quite accurate, but I think when it is developed you will get 
correct information. 

Q■ —Non-official agencies have already made a beginning. We have 
had enquiries by Dr. Slater, Sir A. Patro and others. These investiga¬ 
tions have been made by non-official agency and they have been criticised, 
but even that you regard as insufficient, you want to go further than 
that ? 
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A. —Yes, I do, 

Q. —Supposing you take not 200 but 500 villages ; that gives you 
1 per cent. Can you generalize from that ? 

A. —It is misleading, but the dead level of uniformity of our villages 
has to be considered. 

Q .—It is open to the objection that every single village differs from 
tine next one in soil and in many other characteristics, particularly in the 
composition of households, etc. In view of these differences, is it scientifi¬ 
cally advisable to generalize from such a small proportion and try to arrive 
at figures for the whole Presidency ? 

A. —I would take the risk. 

Q.— In England, Professor Bow ley and myself made extensive 
enquiries in an iron and steel centre, and we took one house in every 20, 
that is, 5 per cent, of the population. In a place where the population is 
homogeneous and enquiries were by random sampling, this method gave 
a fairly accurate result. But when so called typical villages are taken the 
question arises as to what is a typical village 1 What may be considered 
a typical village by one man, may not be regarded as such by another. 
There is the introduction of the personal equation. When Mr. Rowntree 
made an enquiry in York his figures were challenged for the same reason. 
The man in the street who did not agree with his conchisions said that they 
were not correct. Would it not be better to adopt a more scientific system 
and take a random sample. You would endeavour to attain accuracy ? 

A .—If I can possibly get it. 

Q. —Is it not better to take random samples rather than take returns 
from typical tracts which may generally he open to challenge ? 

A. —Any attempt would be open to challenge, and for people to say 
that the judgment has been wrong. 

Q. —There is no question of judgment here ? 

A. —You have to select some villages. 

Q— With random sampling one does not select. There is a list of 
villages prepared and you mark off at random every twentieth. You 
should get good, bad and indifferent among them ! 

A. —In this economic survey for any one district, I would take typical 
villages where possible and in other places I would take random samples 
and prepare a figure. I would do both and probably one will be corrective 
of the other. 

Q. —So far most people have been concentrating tlieir attention on the 
village. How would you deal with the problem of estimating the economic 
condition of the people of different classes living in towns and cities ? 

A. —I think this is comparatively easy. 

Q.— In what way ? 

A .—Take for instance, Madras. I have not got the accurate figures 
but a not inconsiderable portion of the people who live iif Madras itself 
have got ascertainable incomes. They are either employed in Government 
service or in Municipal service or they are engaged in some trade, or they 
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have an income because they own houses in regard to which fixed rents are 
paid. 

Q. —You are going to do it by indirect means 

A. —With regard to towns. I feel that with regard to towms you have 
easier methods. 

Q. —As regards incomes, yon are taking the family as the unit of. 
economic life 1 

A. —I do not think it is the same in towns as in villages. 

Q. —Surely it is not only the man who supports the members of the 
family ? 

A. —Yes The other members are minors or ladies who do not earn 
anything. 

Q. —But even the children earn something ? 

A. —In poor families, yes. 

Q. —And even the women ? 

A. —Yes, but they are employed in ascertainable occupations. 

Q. —What about the number of women of the poorer classes, coolies ? 
Their incomes are not easily ascertainable. You want to know something 
about the families. You want intensive studies ? 

A. —So far as the town is concerned, I would not bother about 

that. 

Q. —The number of people who live in towns is very large. You 
have half a million in Madras City alone, apart from the other towns of 
the Presidency. Is it a fact that, the people in towns are wealthier than 
those in villages ? 

A. —On the average, yes. 

Q .—Considerably ? 

A. —I would not say considerably. 

Q. —Is not that a matter for investigation ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—It is not difficult to make intensive studies in the towns * 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —There are some parts of the country where living is expensive ? 

A. —Not in the Madras Presidency. 

Q. —Of course, the Madras Presidency has for that reason a certain 
name attached to it. Madras does not form the whole of India. How are 
you going to grapple with the difficulties of investigation in towns. Would 
you omit the Europeans who live in towns ? 

A. —The point of difference is this. The suggestion is that even with 
regard to tc#ns there should be intensive studv. 

Q .—I do not say in every town ? 

A. —Typical families. 

L9IEEC 
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Q .—Do you happen to know the kind of work which has been carried 
on in Bombay ? I do not want to refer to my personal activities, but I 
conducted an enquiry in regard to a certain section of the working class 
population of Bombay City—those living in Parel Ward. The study 
gives one a picture of the way in which the mill operatives live in Bombay, 
what they earn, what the family income is and the position of the family. 

A. —I am not keen upon a survey which you think should be done 
in towns. 

Q .—You also think you should leave out the European population ? 
If you leave them out, you certainly omit a section which should be con¬ 
sidered in forming an idea of the people of India as a whole ? 

A. —I am not leaving them out. I am leaving them out of that one 
inquiry because I know the other kind of enquiry will give us satisfactory 
results. Wherever it is possible to have an intensive enquiry, I am not 
against you. My opinion is that with regard to towns the other kind 
of enquiry which you suggest will give fairly satisfactory results, but. 
I am not opposed to an intensive enquiry wherever possible. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You suggest a general enquiry in towns from this 
source, then you come to those classes for which information is not obtain¬ 
able, and then you say we should make a sort of partial intensive survey 
in towns ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —How would you ascertain the income of the trading classes in 
Madras ? 

A. —From the income-tax paid. 

Q .—There are people who pay the income-tax and yet do not disclose 
their real position ? 

A .— That is possible, you will always find evasion. 

Q .—It is a well-known fact that the income-tax figures are quite 
unreliable because of the evasions and under-stateirfents. Therefore the 
income-tax figures will not give reliable information ? 

A. —Not by themselves. By the new Income-tax Act there are various 
restrictions placed upon us now to promote the truth. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—You have suggested that a poverty line 
should be established. Do you advise that an official agency should 
establish that poverty line ? 

A .— I am thinking, as I tried to explain to the Chairman, of the 
central agency which would he composed largely of non-officials directed 
by Government experts. 

Q .—But those experts would he officials ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Do you want them to establish the poverty line ? it would mean 
that the official expert would be the man to draw the poverty line ? 

A .—He will not do it. The figures will be given by the enumerators, 
but I daresay he will consult his advisory committee. 
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Q. —But is not the poverty line very largely a matter of personal 
opinion f What one man might consider insufficient, another person might 
regard as quite sufficient ? 

A. —Yes, that is why 1 say that this committee should sit together and 
prepare their information. At any rate, 1 except they will command the 
confidence of the people. 

Q .—Do you know of any country where this has been done f 

A. —Do you know of any country which is so much over-governed ? 

Q .—I am putting a question to you and it rests directly upon what 
you stated, and I asked you if you knew of any country where this method 
was adopted. 

A. —I am trying to answer your question by asking another question. 
I am sorry if I have put. it in too rude a form. My people have been 
trained for a century and a half now to look up to the Government for 
everything and not to look to themselves. If I had to wait till there is a 
non-official enquiry, I should have to wait for a very long time. I am 
suggesting a half-way house. This poverty line or standard of comfort 
should be drawn with the help of non-officials. 

Q. —Professor Shah has already drawn attention to this and Rev. 
Lyons of Indore has also tried to show that in other countries non-official 
agencies frame it, but so far no non-official in India has ever attempted 

it. 

A. —I would trust to this Committee to do it. 

Q. —You have indicated in the course of your replies the nature of 
the investigation which you want carried out, namely, an intensive study 
into income, wealth, etc., as well as certain general surveys. Again I 
ask you whether you can mention any country which has carried out such 
enquiries ? 

A. —I think other countries carry out these surveys. 

Q. —It depends on the meaning which you attach to economic surveys. 
Economic statistics, that is, of production, wages, etc., are collected by 
most countries and such statistics are compiled by the Government of 
India at the present time but the figures are incomplete. One of the 
. essential points in our terms of reference is that we have to ascertain 
whether the available material is sufficient, and if not complete, ho\f it 
can be supplemented. But in regard to an enquiry of the nature sug¬ 
gested by you, do you happen to know of any country where such an 
enquiry has been carried out ? 

A .—I do not know. 

Q. —I take it that you want accurate data and you regard its collection 
as fairly essential ? 

A.—Yes. 

Chairman. — Q. --You wish to have the data that is compiled compared 
with the statistical data of other countries ? 


A.—Yes. 
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Prof. Bwrnelt-Hurst.—Q. —Do I understand that you want figures 
for India which can be compared with those of other countries. For 
instance, the income per head ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Do you consider that averages are dangerous ? 

A. —I do. 

Q .—And that the comparison of one average with another is likely 
to be misleading ? 

A. —Possibly. 

Q .—You say that they are dangerous. You have to correct the defects 
of these figures. In referring to the tree gifts of nature, you say that 
they should be excluded in India. You are aware that the average Indian 
cultivator and his family collect firewood for fuel 1 

A .—Not in Madras. Most of our forests are reserved. 

Q. —Then from where do they get their fuel ? 

A.- —They buy it. 

Q. —That seems to be a special feature of Madras. That is not the case 
throughout India. 

A. —Possibly not. 

Q .—In view of your desire to institute comparisons between India 
and other countries where owing to the intense cold fuel is a great neces¬ 
sity and has to be purchased at high rates, should not a valuation be given 
to the free gifts of nature in India f 

A. —So far as the one example you have given is concerned, there are 
some places in India where, I understand, a man gets his fuel free. 

Q. —In the United Provinces, for instance, a man does not have to buy 
his fuel, whereas in English villages, they have to purchase their fuel 1 

A. —If the gift is considerable, I would not mind an allowance being 
made for it. 

Q .—Where not only fuel, but many other things have to be taken 
into account, do you not think it is far better to make detailed intensive 
studies as you have suggested and compare these studies with similar ones 
in other countries rather than compare the income per head of agricul- 
tiTrists in England with that of agriculturists in India ? 

A. —I would do both. The enquiry will give figures which are the 
result of intensive studies, which I will certainly compare with the cor¬ 
responding figures in other countries. 

Q .-—You would be comparing two groups which are not homogeneous 1 

A. —I do not quite follow. 

Q .—For the purpose of comparison, you would have to remember that 
India is not as homogeneous as England, and when the ftnits compared 
are not homogeneous the comparisons are vitiated. 

A.- —Wealth per head can be compared as between one country and 
another. It has been done by statesmen and economists. 
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Q .—What rent does the agriculturist in this province pay for his 
dwelling ? 

*1.—He is an agricultural labourer. He has the site given to him by 
his master ; it is taken as a part of his wages. Then if he is a casual 
labourer he has to be paid. 

Q .—How much ? 

A.—Very often he constructs a house on the site given to him. The 
rent he pays varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a year. 

Q .—Are you aware that before the War the agriculturist in England 
had to pay at least one to two shilling's weekly for his dwelling > 

A.—No. 

U .—And that his weekly wages are more or less huge in comparison 
with the Indian agricultural labourer ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—-In the same way would you not take income in relation to expendi¬ 
ture ? 

A.—No, the average income is a figure by itself. This is what the 
nation is able to earn. It does not matter what the expenditure is. Income 
is what he gets as an industrial labourer. I will concede that in order to 
ascertain his economic position, 1 will have to consider not only income but 
also the wages. 

(}.—After all real income and not wages is the main factor. The 
family depends upon income. If a man in England pays one-third of his 
income as rent whereas in India he may be paying one-tenth or less as 
rent : is that not a consideration Does that not vitiate any comparison 
between the two countries in the matter of mere figures ? 

A.—To a certain extent it does. That is where we have to differentiate 
between the cost of living and the standard of comfort. In my country 
people do not live in the same way. I am not going to say that this is the 
normal expenditure which ought to he incurred, therefore, I make an 
allowance in calculation between my country and other countries not 
only with regard to the actual expenditure, but also with regard to income, 
and what poor men have to do in order to live healthy lives. 

(}.—That leads me to the point that after all 1.hie important, thing is 
to get details in the intensive studies ? 

A.—Yes. '■ 

Q .—And the mere average figure is not going to tell you anything ? 

A.—Not unless it is supported by details. 

Q. —Details are the main thing. You have to compare the details 
in two countries to arrive at a conclusion ? 

A.—You are thinking of it as an economist. 

Q .—We ft re not guided by political ideas. I am on the Committee in 
my scientific capacity as a statistician, and naturally I look at the subject 
from that point of view ? 

A.—We shall use these figures for our own purposes. 
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Q .—It is up to anybody to use the figures for anything he likes. It is 
for the public, economists and statisticians to judge whether it is sound or 
not ? 

Chairman. — Q .—So you are in favour of our having the income per 
head and the wealth per head being calculated ? 

A .—Most decidedly. That is the only way of instituting a compari¬ 
son "? 

Q. —What other way is there of comparing the economic condition of 
one country with that of another ? This is usually adopted by statisticians, 
economists and statesmen ? 

A. —I should say that wealth and income are usually compared. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Not by scientists—they take other factors 
into consideration also. Statisticians do not compare groups which are 
not homogeneous. 

Chairman. — Q .—In order to find out the economic difference between 
two countries or to find out their relative positions, how would you proceed 1 
In what other way would you compare them '? 

A. —I cannot consider any other way. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You make that answer as a publicist '? 

A .—I took my degree as an economist and I do not think I have 
forgotten economies. I am speaking as an amateur. 1 would understand 
what the economic difference between two countries was in terms of wealth 
and income. 

Chairman. — Q .—How would you compare the countries’ progress ? 

A .—Prom agricultural production, from finished products, rise in 
the standard of comfort, etc. 

Q .—And the total wealth ? 

A. —I am translating it into concrete forms—houses, property and 
so on. 

Q .—You have seen the figures given of the wealth of England, the 
United States and Canada. Would you use the figures we obtain for a 
comparison ? 

A .—Yesi. 

Q .—Would you also take the figures per head ? 

A .—No, but on the other hand I want them. I think the enquiry 
would not serve its main purpose if it did not get some rough figure. It 
will give us a basis upon which we can measure the progress and I would 
add the expenditure also, of this country. I would certainly consider the 
expenditure per head. 
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Professor A. J. SAUNDERS, M.A., F.R., Econ. S., American College, 

Madura. 

Written Statements. 

No. 1. 

I will say that I am especially interested in Income and Wealth, but 
in this Memorandum I will confine myself to a few suggestions in reference 
to the Initial Economic Survey, for after all the chief item in your terms 
of reference is “ as to the lines on which a general economic survey should 
be carried out You have covered the ground pretty thoroughly in 
your Questionnaire, but in the last analysis the important question is— 
How is the general economic survey to be carried out ? 

I would make the District the unit for purposes of the survey. Your 
present committee or another small general committee should supervise 
the operations of the survey for the whole country. That committee 
should appoint a qualified statistician or economist to be the Director of 
Economic Survey for each district. I accept your division into Sections I 
and II for the economic census. Section I deals with urban conditions, 
while Section II will treat of rural conditions. Carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaires should form the basis of seeking the required information about 
the economic conditions of these two sections of the population. In Sec¬ 
tion I the Director can work through the Revenue Department, factory 
inspectors, managers of large firms, and the Corporation or Municipal 
Council Officers. Cities of 200,000 and over may be regarded as separate 
units with their own Director and staff for the purposes of this survey. 
In Section II, which will deal with rural conditions, the Director may work 
through the District Board, members of economic associations, students, 
and the village officials. It seems to me for this initial survey that it will 
he impossible and unnecessary to investigate every village and every 
family in the Presidency. To make a careful choice of typical villages 
and a number of typical families within those villages, and survey them 
carefully and fully will give a sufficient basis for a very satisfactory 
estimatie of the economic conditions of the whole people. 

In the typical village chosen for investigation I would combine the 
methods of house-to-house visitation, intensive study, and answers to the 
questionnaire. T would make use of the village officials, influential men, 
and missionaries or others as much as possible. The fullness and reliability 
of the data will depend largely upon the confidence which the investigators 
can call forth and the human way they go about their work. Dr. Gilbert 
Slater in his “ Some South Indian Villages ” has a good rural question¬ 
naire, which may be used as a basis for this work. 

Shell a general economic survey after the machinery has been set up 
should be able to be completed in about three months. The survey will be 
under the general direction of an Economic Survey Committee ; the 
expenses of tljat Committee should be met by the Central Government. 
The City Corporation should be expected to meet the expenses of its own 
city survey. The District Surveys should be a charge upon the Provincial 
Government, and Rs. 5,000 ought to cover the survey expenses of each 
District, 
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I think that it is very necessary to proceed with an initial economic 
survey as the basis for ascertaining the economic conditions of the peoples 
of India. It is not necessary at this stage to try to cover the whole field ; 
a careful estimate is all that should be attempted in this initial survey. 
Difficulties will be met with all along the way, for Indian people do not 
readilj' tell about their incomes, expenditure, and indebtedness. But if 
they are assured that this investigation is not for revenue purposes, and if 
especially they are assured that their*taxes will not be increased as a 
consequence, they can be relied upon to give fairly accurate information. 
An appeal to patriotism may be made ; all the large and important 
countries in the world to-day take surveys and keep records of the product¬ 
ion, income, national wealth, and other data, which show the progress of 
the country. Japan is doing it, and India too, if she is to take her place 
by the side of the other progressive nations of the earth, must keep careful 
records of her own progress. 

Great care will be needed in choosing the investigators. Revenue 
officers may serve on District Committees, but they ought not to be called 
on to do the regular gathering of information. The village people are 
afraid of Government officials. District and Taluk Board members, 
panchayat members, economists and students of economics, and members 
of Economic Associations are the persons to go among thie people and get 
from them the necessary information. Accurate and full information will 
not be obtained unless the villagers have confidence in the investigators. 
Missionaries will be able to give much help in securing the needed informa¬ 
tion. 

I would make the District the unit for the purposes of this economic 
survey. Let there be appointed a Committee for each District, consisting 
of about six members, one or two officials, the rest non-officials, but all 
having experience in this kind of work. They will be empowered to employ 
persons experienced as surveyors. There will need tc bo two investiga¬ 
tions, one urban and the other rural. Typical communities and typical 
villages will be chosen and investigated on the basis of a carefully prepared 
questionnaire. Prom this investigation may be made an estimate of the 
economic condition of the people. I do not favour at this stage a survey 
of economic resources ; that may come later. If the right persons are 
employed and the work done carefully a valuable estimate may be made 
as to the economic condition of the people, with special reference to income, 
health, indebtedness, wages and cost of living. The underlying fact of 
this survev must be emphasised, namely, that this investigation is pre- 
paratorv to measures for the uplift of the Indian people along the lines of 
economic improvement, a juster distribution of the national wealth, and 
a more equitable distribution of the burden of taxation. Follow the line 
of least resistance for greater assistance to the people. 

Question 89 .—Various checks may be used to try and secure the 
greatest possible accuracy, such as—Karnam and Munsiff’s knowledge and 
experience, the .panchayat members, the revenue agency^ and the local 
enquiry. 

Question 90. —House-to house enquiry cannot be dispensed with, and 
if rightly checked it will supply fairly accurate information on which an 
estimate can be made. 
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Question 91 .—As far as possible intensive study should be made as 
well as the mere answers to the questionnaire. 

Question 92 .—is answered above. 

Question 93 .—Three months should be sufficient to survey eaeh district 
after the necessary organisation had been effected. Each district may be 
limited to an expenditure of Its. 3,000. 

Question 94 .—I favour periodical surveys at the time and by the same 
staffs as the Population Census. A good deal of propaganda work llirough 
the press and publicity departments will need to be done to familiarise 
the mass of Italians with this idea of the need of keeping records of product¬ 
ion and wealth. If this initial survey does nothing else than acquaint 
the people with the need and methods of economic sitnfey it will be effort 
and money well spent. And this first effort may be used to prepare the 
way for a more thorough survey at the next population census. 


Oral evidence, the 1st May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —I understand that you have already been doing some 
work of the kind we are interested in '! 

.1.—Yes, I have had a good deal of experience in economic surveys. 

Q. —Have you printed anything in connection with it ! 

A.—Yes. T have printed one or two reports, and one has not been 
printed yet. It is under consideration. In 1 !»lJS. I, was appointed 1o 
investigate the economic condition, of the Christian community of the 
.Madura District. We got to work with a questionnaire, and it look a 
year to obtain the information we required, and th'en l based a report on 
that. It was presented to the American Madura Mission, and the result 
of it was the organisation of an " Economic Improvement Association ”. 
and this is in working order to-day. I made another enquiry into the 
weaving community, but that has not been published yet. My line of 
investigation was based on Dr. Slater’- questionnaire, and also on tlit.* 
questionnaire which was issued by the Bombay School of Economics. I 
M;t some of my students, during the Summer vacation, to work on the 
gathering of information and material and obtaining answers to these two 
questionnaires, and that was another main line of investigation which l 
undertook. 

Q. —I suppose your College is affiliated, up to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, to the Madras University 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Is it an American Missionary College maintained from Mission 
funds ? 

A.—Yes, and grants from the Government. 

Q. —What Christian population is there in Madura '! 

A.—28,00#. 

Q. —The Improvement Association is looking after a population of 
28.000 persons ? 

-1.—l r es. 

Ltd EEC 
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Q. —Have your methods been copied by anyone t 

A. —I do not know if they have. We have had enquiries concerning 
our methods, and answers have been given to those enquiries ; but I do 
not know whether they have been adopted. For instance, at the all-Tndia 
Christian Conference last Christinas, it was resolved to try and organise 
an economic enquiry concerning the Christian communities of India, and 
the Secretary hearing about our work in Madura, wrote for information, 
which we supplied to the Conference. Whether they are going to follow 
our suggestion or not, I do not know. 

Q. —You have just heard the conversation we had with Mr. Satyamurti 
about income and wealth per head. Are you in favour of any such com¬ 
parison with other countries, and what other methods would you suggest ? 

A.- —First, let me prefaofe what I want to say with this statement-— 
I am wholly in favour of a partial economic survey for India, not a complete 
one at present. I think that the people of India must, first be educated 
up to the point of allowing themselves to he questioned and preferring 
accurate information. 

Q. —You want a propaganda for it ? 

A. —Yes, a propaganda by lectures, and in various ways making an 
appeal to their patriotism and showing them what other countries are 
doing, especially Japan and other Asiatic countries. They must be told 
that India, if she wants to he regarded as a progressive country, must be 
willing to give information, and that records must be kept of the progress 
of the country, so as to enable it to come abreast of other countries. In 
order to do that, I think an initial economic survey should be adopted 
only partially for a start, dealing with the production, income, indebted¬ 
ness and wages. I recognise the difficulty in connection with wealth. If 
answers' are given, they will be understated. 1 recognise the difficulty also 
with regard to indebtedness. If answers are given they will be over¬ 
stated. I think a start should he made, at the same time looking forward 
to a more permanent organisation, and fuller and more correct informa¬ 
tion being received later on ; setting yourself to work, and looking forward 
to perfecting the work as time goes on. By all means make a start, but I 
am not very much inclined to believe that anything like correct informa¬ 
tion will be gathered in relation to national wealth. I also think that if 
enquiries are made, they will have to be made by persons in whom the 
people have confidence, and in that case they can get a good deal of infor¬ 
mation which may be valuable, and upon which estimates can be based. 
,That will he a condition precedent in finding out the economic condition 
of the people. 

Q .—Are you in favour of a comparison of the economic condition of 
this country with that of other countries, by means of these two tests-- 
the income per head and the wealth per head ? 

A .—You mention other countries. I see great difficulties in the way. 
You have to consider the educational qualifications, the standard of living, 
the relationship between wages—nominal wages and real wages—and these 
are so great that I do not expect any good result at present from a com¬ 
parison between India and America, or between Tndia and England or 
other parts of Europe. 

Q. —As regards obtaining statistics of wealth, is there any objection 
to making an enquiry, though the conditions may be different ? 
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A.—No objection, but I do not sec 1 hat it will result in very much, 
good, because you have to rake into consideration the standard of living 
and the various other differences. 

(}.—Can you describe how statistics of wealth in the United Slates 
if America are prepared .' 

A.—I think they are based on the statistics of production. 

().—Also the inventory method ? 

A.—Yes, and they have enumerators in all the Stales. They are 
trained to do the work in that way : they are expeet.-d to do it. and they 
do it admirably. Of course, there are mistakes in America, as in other 
countries, blit the information is fairly accurate for general purposes. 

Q. —In what form should the results'of the economic survey be re- 
eorded ? In what form should they hr published by the Government for 
the information of the. public ? 

A.—I think there should be a permanent department in each province, 
under the central department dealing with these matters. As regards the 
units that ( have taklen. I do not in.-i.-i upon the district a< tITe unit. A 
unit may he any economic area, but I would rather prefer a district as 
the unit. Then the enumerators will send along their data and c»timnte.s 
to Ihc provincial headquarters, which will send them on to the central 
headquarters. 

().—Other investigators have taken different economic areas, but you 
take the district as the unit ? 

A.—Mr. Datta has intimate knowledge of South Madras, but as regards 
Madura, llatnnad and Timtevelly. ii is a very large area, and it would 
require hard work for the Committees going over that ground to gea the 
necessary information. 1 think a district would be a better unit to handle. 

0 .—There are two ihirigs in this economic survey. firsT of all there are 
the primary data, the returns and schedules to be used—the unit area 
being a village, town or city—and tlie ultimate publication of a report 
about the general economic condition of the people. That would be the 
result of the statistical work done ? 

A.- Yes. 

<).—Can you kindly tell us what form these reports should take ? 

A.—You would have to limit your investigations to the occupational 
areas. Take Madura, for instance, in every district or city there are 
weavers, leather workers, pottery workers, etc. all through tin* district. 
I think information regarding these occupational areas will have to be 
ascertained on forms properly prepared in accordance with the question¬ 
naire drawn tip by the committee. That dola would be sent forward. 
That would have to be considered, and it would be published in that 
way. 

Q, —Tn America, they publish statistics of wealth. Would you do 
that in Ihis country ? 

A.—Not at present, because the information received would not be 
reliable : but later on it ought to come to that. There are certain lines 
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on which yearly publications may be made, but on other lines it would 
be a dead census. 

Q.—Have you an income census in America ? 

A. —I am not sure of that. There is a census of production, bur. I 
am not sure whether it is also a census of income. In Australia they have 
a census of production, and also a census of wealth. I am hoping that 
this will also be adopted in India inter on. 

Q .—Is it very extensive ? 

A.—Yes, in order to get data which it is almost impossible to get 
in any other way. 

Q. —There is a census of wealth also in Australia ? 

A. —Yes, I think India will come to that. 1 hope she will. The 
census might be taken at the time of the population census. 

Q .—We are discussing the possibilities of inducing every city, town 
and village to prepare its own economic statistics. That would lead to 
the same results as in America, if it was possible ? 

A. —That is why I was going to ask you whether this has reference 
to an initial enquiry or.a permanent enquiry. 

Q. —There will be an initial stage, to«4ake the census ; and then, 
probably every five years, we may have an agricultural census, and an 
industrial census every year ? 

A. —I am doubtful whether the rural areas will be able to do that. 
Your large areas may be able to do it. 

Q. —You can obtain reliable statistics ? 

A. —I think that in order to do that there should be a permanent 
district agency of three persons, a Director and two assistants, who will 
be at work all the time, keeping thednformation up-to-date, and making 
it as accurate as possible. The organisation that 1 have in my mind is 
an all-India Committee, which will correspond 1o your present Committee, 
and under that there will be provincial organisations with a central office 
in the capitals. Then there will be district organisations and advisory 
committees. The Collector may be one, the Pistricl Board may be an¬ 
other, and there may be three or li\e other... 

Q. —Would you be able to carry out the survey with the existing 
district agency, with the' help of an advisory committee ? 

A .—No ; not without an increase of machinery. What I had in my 
mind was that the weakness of the whole thing is the matter of checking. 
How are you going to check the information you receive from the district 
committee? I would use the panchayets and the District Boards, the 
Karnams and the Municipal headmen of the village, and make all these 
checks upon the information obtained by intensive enquiries from house 
to house. 

Prof, Burnet t-Hurst. — Q .—IIow long have you lived*in India ? 

A. —About 12 years. 

Q .—You have spent a good ileal of your time amongst the agricul¬ 
turists ? 
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-l-—Yes. My mission was not simply to be an economist, but to get 
data to case the situation from the village stand-point ; and that was the- 
reason for making these enquiries. 

Q -—I take it vour view is that one cannot i^hat it will not serve any 
useful purpose, and that it would he misleading to compare figures of 
income or wealth per head for India, with those of America or other 
countries ? 

• I.—I do not see any good result which would accrue from that. 

Q .—Owing to the fact that the two groups compared are not homo¬ 
geneous ■? 

A.—Yes. 

().—Would you he able to draw a closer comparison, say, between 
India and Japan *? 

.1.—Yes. 

().—Or with China ? 

.1.—China is so very disorganised, and they are not as advanced as 
either Japan or India. 

('hnirmoti .—<}.—I have seen some returns which show that the wealth 
and income of China are larger than that of India ? 

.1.—That would be a mere generalisation. They have no published 
census as yet. 

Prof, Jinnirtl-Hurst. — Q .—Tiny have no statistical organisation to 
speak of .’ 

A.—No. The comparison I would make would he between Japan 
and India. 

Chairman. .().—Have you ever made a comparison yourself ? 

A. —No. 

Prof. Burncll-Hvrsl. — Q .—A comparison between ihe United Kingdom 
and the United States, or other European countries, is possible in view 
of the fact that the groups compared are more homogeneous, their food 
and standard of living, etc., are much the same.? 

A .—Of course, if you take America into consideration, the comparison 
with Europe is not a just one, simply because the wages, standard of living, 
and everything else are higher in America than in Europe. 

Q .—These international statistical comparisons are misleading and 
at times even dangerous ? 

.1.—Certainly. If you want to do that you must have a pretty good 
historical knowledge and a knowledge of the conditions of the people in 
those countries so as to be able to make a fairly accurate comparison. 

Q .—Have you read Rown tree’s “ Lessons from Belgium ” ? 

A. —No 4 

().—You mentioned that in America they carry out a Census of 
Wages, but is it not a fact tltat in America the people are much better 
disciplined and accustomed to fill up schedules correctly than the people 
of India 1 
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A. —Yes, it is a part of their civic-education, and they do it fairly 
accurately. They have to do it. 

Q .—In addition to employing: trained investigators, America spends 
a considerable amount of money to get the information ! 

A. —Yes, a good deal of money. 

Q .—Countries like America and England have this advantage also 
in regard to obtaining statistical information in that they have educated 
populations to whom t hey can send schedules to fill tip ; whereas India does 
not possess that advantage, because the bulk of the population is illiterate ; 
investigators have to go from house to house. 

A.—Yes. 

<}.—The latter method means a considerable increase of costs ? 

A .—Yes ; but such costs may be lessened with the extension of educa¬ 
tion, and as the population become familiar with the system of making 
returns. 

Q .—At present, if you approach the people the}’ will regard you 
with suspicion ? 

A .—Yes, unless the enumerators are careful officers, and can go and 
explain to the people that the information required is for scientific or 
general purposes, and not for the revenue department of the Government, 
dust as soou as they get the idea that it is for the revenue department, 
or the department of taxation, they begin to fear, and they will light shy 
of it. In my experience. 1 have found Ihis to b.b so. I have gone to the 
villages and gathered the people around me, and when I began to ask 
questions, I found that they have been very reticent at first. Then I had 
lo explain that I was doing this from the standpoint of the University aud 
Ihnt we were engaged in this investigation in ordbr to try and find out 
the economic conditions of the people with a view to help being ultimately 
given to them. Just as soon as we could persuade them along thal line, 
the information we wanted was given, but not. until that: impression was 
made upon them. 

Q .—I take it then that what yon feel is that we require in India a 
well-trained agency of skilled and well-paid workers, who will also he 
tactful in conducting the investigations ? 

A. —Yes. 

4). —And they will have to he persons who will have the confidence of 
the people '? 

A. —That is essential. 

Q .—You have suggested taking typical villages. You have already 
heard the questions put to the previous witness as to how a typical village 
is determined. There will always he the objection that the results are 
not typical, if *he person who is reviewing them happens to possess different 
views ? 

A.—Yes. 

O —Are you acquainted with the system of random sampling? 

A. —Yes, lo seine extent. 
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Q. —If districts were divided into tracts of similar economic character¬ 
istics ! 

A.—And occupations. 

Q. —Occupations, in what way ? 

*1.—What I have in my mind is this. Take the Madura district, for 
instance. We have a weaving population, a leather workers population, 
n pottery population, etc., all the wav round. Why not make that the 
centre ? Why not make that the area of investigation and take your 
samples of five per cent., or whatever it may be. from that area, and make 
your generalisation from the five per cent, of that occupational area. 

Q. —You want to take it on tile occupational basis 1 Does that refer 
to Madura town or district '! 

.1.—Both town and district. The investigations of the sections would 
be separate, the city would be investigated by itself and the district by 
itself, along the occupational lines. 

Q. —Would you like your investigation to include the wages, and 
income of, say, workers in the cottage industries, or would you exclude 
wages f 

A.—Where the people are employed in these occupations, nearly 
the whole of the village is employed in one particular occupation. 

Chairman. — Q. —This is only in the ease of the Christian villages ? 

A.—Not in the case of Christian villages only, but also other villages. 

Q. —You train and organise in Christian villages, but ordinary villages 
arc not so organised ? 

A.—No. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Suppose you take your typical villages, 
what proportion of the population would you study in order to obtain 
anything approaching reliable results ? 

A.—I do not think that the whole village could be investigated ‘ house- 
to-house ’. 1 think, if you are taking a census of weavers, 5 per cent, of 
the families engaged in weaving in one village, and 5 in other villages 
scattered all over the district, would form a very good basis for generalisa¬ 
tion for considering the economic conditions of that class of the com¬ 
munity. and in tb*.' same way with regard to the other industries. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —You say that when you go to a village to acquire in¬ 
formation from the villagers—when you begin to ask questions—they 
1 estitate, but that when you can persuade them that it is not intended for 
taxation purposes, they at once come forward ? 

A.—Yes, that has been my experience. 

Q —i suppose this is your experience in the Indian Christian villages ? 

A.—No ; among Hindus and Mohammedans as well. 

Q .—In mutside villages ? 

A .—Yes ; my investigations have not been confined to Christians 
alone. There was one Committee doing work among the Christians, but 
the others were investigating outside. I have been among non-Christians. 
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Q .—The quesion is whether it was uot your personal influence that 
made them come forward ! 

.1.—The point is that they had confidence in me. and after I had 
explained that the information was not for the purpose of increasing 
taxation, I found that they were ready to give fairly accurate informa¬ 
tion, 

(>.—We shall have to provide that kind of person ; one m whom they 
will have confidence. The personal equation then come; in. Would 
ho easier to get the information in the villages or in the towns ’ 

.4.—I should say that it is more difficult iu the case of towns. 

().—The villagers have nothing much to conceal ’ 

J.—That is true. 

().—In the towns, after all. the people have something to conceal 

.1.—Yes. 

< t ).—You said that an initial survey should take three months ! 

.1.—That is just an estimate, hut I do not think that the thing should 
drag on. It should be done intensively and quickly, and the results obtained 
at once. If tbe district is taken as an unit. I think it ought lo be done in 
three months. 

<}.—In how much time do you think one intensive survey in a village 
can he done ? 

.1.—The intensive study should be made in typical occupational areas. 

(}.—Ur would you take one village, and want to study a certain per¬ 
centage of the houses 

.1.—It depends upon the sixV of the village and how many people are 
engaged in a particular occupation : but in an ordinary village, taking 
per cent., it ought uot to occupy more than two or three days. 

().—That is to say. in a month’s lime you would be able to survey 
about 15 villages ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Would you make enquiries with respect to a man’s income foi 
the past year ? 

.1.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you think you will get a figure straight-a way, and they will 
gite out what they earned in the whole of the past year 

. 1.—I think so, but tbe trouble is that they do not keep any accounts 
themselves, and it would have to be on the basis of their memories. You 
could not go beyond a yt-ar. became they ha'v not the data, and would 
not be able to remember. 

().—Do you think average villagers could give you information of 
what they earned during the \ear. or would it have to lie based on their 
memories ? 

.4.—For one year they could. I had no difficulty in doing that. I 
went and gathered the pcop'c and asked them question:; about them income 
and so ou, and, illiterate pc >plc though they wore, they gave the informa¬ 
tion. 
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Q .—Did you also get information from the trading classes l 

.1.—No ; I have not gone very much into that. Tiro re again, the 
question of checks would he a very important one. If it was made com¬ 
pulsory, you could demand their books, and these books could be studied 
in order to get the necessary inform,.t on. There would have to be a 
compulsory clause giving the necessary powers for enumerators to collect 
the information. 

Chairman.—< t >. —There is a clause under the Income-tax Act that if a 
man does not produce his hooks, you can prosecute him. 

.1.— I think that would have to :>e done in !<‘.ineclion with trading 
classes. As we were saying, if the man learns that, it is his duty to give 
the information, he will do it. It is a question of his being educated up 
to that point. 

(}.—You have given the cost per district as Us. 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 ? 

A .—I have put down the its. 5,000 first and the Rs. 3,000 afterwards 
This is a simple estimate which may not tie worth much. 

<).—(’an you expect voluntary co-operation 1 

A.—Yes from students. District Board members and panchayats. 

Q .—If you procured all that help, you could get- the work of the 
district done for Rs, 5.000 ? 

„1.—Yes, with a Director and his two assistants, and travelling charges 
for the voluntary assistants. 

Q .—You would have to pay the out-of-pocket expenses for the 
volunteers ? 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. BurneU-Hurst. — Q .—What is this Its. 5,000 for 1 Is it. just 
a lump sum figure : 

A .—That could cover the salary of the Director and his two assistants, 
and travelling expenses and out-of-pocket expenses for the students and 
other volunteers. 

Q .—What would you pay the Director ! 

A .—You mean, for the whole District ? On the basis of three months 
work. I would give him Rs. 500 a month and his assistants Rs. 200 eq^h 
a month. Then, the post of Director would be abolished after threo 
months. 

Q .—But you would require to retain a few men 1 

A .—If you recommend a permanent organisation, some staff would 
have to be kept to maintain the figures up-to-date. 

Q .—These are only the initial expenses ? 

A. —Yes,*jlist for three month-.. 

Q .—You have given a figure of IK 5.000 for the initial survey for 
three months, and you have suggested a number of typical families. How 
many families would you take in a district ? 

A.- —That would depend upon Jhe size of the district. 

L9IEEC 
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Q. —Will you take Madura ? That is a small compact district. Can 
you give me the figures ? 

A. —I have not got the figures. 

Q. —Say there are 2,000 villages in a district ? 

A. —I would take one-third of that for the purpose of a basis. 

Q. —You would survey 600 villages in 3 months f 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —That is, 200 villages a month ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —That would be 6 or 7 villages a day. Is it possible ? 

A. —It is not possible if the villages are scattered, but if they are 
within a reasonable distance of each other, it may be possible. 

Q .—Then you are only going to take a typical family here and 
there ? 

A. —Yes, 5 per cent, or so. 

Q .—Do you think you can generalise from that to the presidency as 
a whole ? 

A. —One could, of course. 

Q .—Do you think that, in view of the nature of this enquiry, your 
ageney should be non-official ? 

A. —No, I would make the official element the advisory part in con¬ 
nection with the production figures. 

Q .—The figures would be published as official figures, and yet you 
would employ a non-official agency to collect them ? 

A. —That non-official ageney would be working under an Advisory 
Board, upon which there would be officials, and they would be able to 
supervise it. 

Q. —The Board would be partly official and partly non-official, and 
the question is whether you can expect figures to be published as official 
figures when they are controlled by an agency of that nature ? 

A .— That is so. The point is that although the collectors of informa¬ 
tion are non-officials, all their information passes through the official 
channel, and they get the official stamp in that way. 

Q. —How do you know whether the information which the pancliayats 
collect is correct 1 

A. —There again, it must be checked. 

Q. —Do you want an agency for the purpose of checking it 1 

A. —No. The Advisory Board would know, and comparing it with 
the checks which they have received, they should be able# to pass it as 
correct accordingly. 
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S. SUBBARAMA AIYAR, M.A., Dip. Econ., Senior Lecturer in 
Economics, Madras Christian College. 

Written Statements. 


No. 1. 

I agree that the initial economic survey should consist of two sections 
as mentioned in Q. 87, viz., (1) a general census to be undertaken by the 
Central or Provincial authorities by special arrangement, and (2) a local 
inquiry in typical villages as regards production, income, wages, wealth, 
indebtedness and cost of living. The figures for the first may be published 
for the whole of India. The villages selected for special inquiry should be, 
as far as possible, typical of particular ‘ economic ’ areas which may be 
classified in the order given by Sir Edward Gait and noted as Appendix A-2 
in the questionnaire. 

I 

I. — All-India Census. 

Agency. —A new and separate organization for collecting information 
does not seem to be necessary but the existing agencies such as the Depart¬ 
ment of Statistics may be strengthened. The Revenue staff of villages 
may be given a special training on the subject of crop-reporting, census 
of production, wealth, etc., and the Collector of a District assisted, if 
possible, by an expert may be requested to co-ordinate the work of collect¬ 
ing the several statistics, and the whole information for a Province may 
be made available to the Provincial Department of Statistics. 

Items of information.— These may be collected under the heads noted 
in Q. 87, Section 1, (a) and (b). The area and yield of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts may be noted as on the present lines in Madras. Still greater 
accuracy may be expected if the Revenue staff in the villages are given 
proper training. 

For calculating the national income the non-agricultural income may 
be noted as a certain percentage of the agricultural income as arrived at 
by inquiries in some typical villages in the several economic areas. To 
this may be added the income of production from factories and other large 
industrial establishments and mining. A separate census of production 
and income in important towns or cities may be attempted. 

II . —Local Inquiry. 

Items of Information. —The real economic condition of the rural popu¬ 
lation can be ascertained only by means of inquiries into the conditions of 
local areas such as the village, town and city or of special classes and com¬ 
munities. They should take the form of intensive studies of a few typical 
villages or of industrial classes in the several economic areas. The items 
of information should include, besides the ones suggested in Q. 87, Section 
II, the area under different crops both major and minor as well as their 
total average yield of produce, an estimate of agricultural income, costs 
and profits of cultivation, the state of fragmentation of holdings and culti¬ 
vation and tire census of agricultural capital or stock live and dead. 

A Revenue village is hardly a satisfactory unit for investigation, but 
a compact inhabited area is to be taken. It is necessary to ascertain the 
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total production, income, etc., of the villagers and not merely of a Revenue 
village since the villagers may have their lands and interests scattered in 
different revenue villages. 

The income, individual wealth, indebtedness, etc., should be ascertained 
by intensive study (i.e., by personal observation and independent verifica¬ 
tion of information elicited) and not merely by recording answers to 
questions as our villagers are not likely to give correct information on these 
points. My experience has been that in the present state of ignorance of 
our villagers a house-to-house visit is not practicable and will not yield 
correct results, but the investigator may usefully avail himself of the help 
of one or two individuals in the village who know the financial position of 
their neighbours. 

Agency .—The ideal will be to leave the work of local inquiry to a non¬ 
official agency on the model of the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab 
associated, whenever possible, with the Economic Departments of Provincial 
Universities. If the Government approve of the constitution of the Boar4 
it may usefully help that body financially by way of a grant-in-aid 
towards the operations. It will be the duty of the Board to train young 
men on the principles and methods of economic inquiry, to select typical 
villages, to appoint paid investigators, if necessary, and to supervise their 
work, and to make recommendations and arrangements as regards the pub¬ 
lication of the results. The Government should instruct the Collector and 
the Revenue staff to render all possible assistance to the investigator when 
he arrives in a village for making inquiries. The Government should 
undertake to publish the information collected for the village, town or 
city, with abstracts for economic tracts and provinces, when possible, for 
the whole of India on the recommendation of the Imperial Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Inquiry which may be constituted from among the members of the 
Provincial Boards. 


No. 2. 

Answers to questions in the questionnaire. 

Question 2 .—In the list of rural occupations given in Appendix (A) 
may be included some subsidiary occupations of agriculturists such as 
transport, trade, professional and others. 

Question 7. —It, is impossible and unnecessary to collect all-India 
statistics for the seasonal minor crops such as fruits and vegetables. If 
they are grown on a commercial scale in any area they may be indicated 
in the statistics of production. 

Question 10 .-—The statistics of pastoral products such as meat, skins, 
etc., may be collected for the purpose of a city or town survey, but it is 
difficult and unnecessary to collect such information from scattered villages. 
A regular and comprehensive quinquennial census of cattle and other live¬ 
stock is alone that is necessary. 

Question 12 .—The quantity of dairy and farm products, again, 
cannot be satisfactorily known, but an estimate of the value ?ind quantity 
of these products may Ire made from the information collected in village 
surveys. 
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Question 38 .—It is difficult to collect the information relating to 
cottage industries with any degree of accuracy. Perhaps the best and 
certainly the more useful method seems to be to make special industrial 
surveys giving information under the different heads. 

Wages. 

Question 43 .—The classification of agricultural workers adopted by 
the Bombay Labour Office may be made uniform throughout India, with 
necessary alterations. 

Question 43 .—A return of monthly earnings is not only more difficult 
to estimate, but may not satisfy the purpose since variations in employment 
from month to month are <piite well known. The ordinary daily rates 
(piee.e-rates as well, wherever possible) may he noted and the nature of 
the regularity of employment may be given in a special column. 

Question 44 .—The extra payments in cash or kind are well-known in 
the countryside for special classes of labourers. A separate column may 
be given in the wage statistics giving information on that point. It is not 
necessary to add it to the daily rate. 

Questions 51 and 56 .—It may not be possible to know accurately the 
hours of labour for each worker or classes of workers, but the usual hours 
arc well-known in the country side and they may be noted in a separate 
column. 

Wealth. 

Question 70 .—Agricultural land may be valued on the basis of average 
sale price noted in the revenue returns cheeked by a local inquiry when 
necessary. 

Questions 73, 74 and 75 .—A detailed inquiry from every individual 
in respect, of all forms of private wealth is not practicable, but. for statis¬ 
tical purposes they may be taken as a certain percentage of the value of 
agricultural land as ascertained from intensive surveys of typical villages 
in the several economic areas. 

In the case of public wealth, rough estimates are quite enough. 

Funiily-h udgets. 

Question 79 .—The period of time during which the expenditure of a 
householder should he recorded will depend on the economic condition of 
a particular class. In the ease of the poorest classes who make almost day- 
to-day purchase of their provisions a few weeks may he sufficient, but in 
the ease of middle and richer classes a few months or a year may be neces¬ 
sary. 

Question 80 .—Tn the case of poorer classes the economic condition of 
whose members does not widely vary a very few budgets will be sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the whole lot. 

Question 81 .—The several items noted in Ibis question should be in¬ 
cluded in the Budget. 

Question 86 .—Information regarding indebtedness should be collected 
by special intensive inquiries. As much of the borrowing in rural areas 
is for temporary purposes which are repaid quickly, such amounts may 
not figure in a general survey. 
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Oral Evidence, the 1st May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —How long have you been in your present position t 
A.—I have been Senior Lecturer in Economics in Madras Christian 
College for eight years. 

Q .—How many students appear for the degree examinations from 
your College f 

A .—Sixty to seventy for the Bachelor of Arts Degree in Economics 
and History and about a dozen for the Honours Degree. 

Q .—What branch of economics have you studied f 
A. —Rural economics. 

Q .—Have you carried out any studies yourself f 
A .—Yes, I have carried out some investigations. 

Q .—Through your students f 
A.—No ; by myself. 

Q .—Have you published the results t 

A. —Yes, I have just published a book on the “ Economic Life in a 
Malabar Village ”. I chose a typical village in Cochin to serve as the 
unit of investigation. 

Q .—Did you enquire into the income, cost of living and indebtedness f 
A. —Yes. 

Q .—Has it been published 1 

A. —It has been published. I found that the average annual family 
income was Rs. 167 in a village consisting of 121 families of 5 persons, 3 
of whom were children. The proportion of income from land to the total 
was nearly 46 per cent. I also found the startling result that the pro¬ 
portion of income from money lending was nearly IS - per cent. 

. Q .—Did you make any estimates of production in that village 1 What 
was tiie relation between production and income f 

A .—I obtained the income from paddy cultivators ; out of 167 families, 
I took 121 families. 

Q .—You did not try to work out the income of the depressed classes ? 
A.—No. 

Q .—It is their condition that requires investigation ? 

A.—Yes, I obtained it in another connection. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—What was the average size of a family ? 
A.—Five ; man, wife and three children. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. —Does this cover one village or several villages 1 
A .—One village, and I generalised from that. 

Chairman .— Q. —Did you make any enquiries about taxation T 
A.—No, because the enquiry was in an Indian State. 

Q .—Did the Government officials give you any help 1 
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A. —I received some non-official help, and I also obtained help from 
the tahsildar and revenue inspectors. I put up in the village office for a 
week for the purpose of investigation, and I received assistance in that 
way, but practically no other kind of assistance. I obtained the revenue 
statistics from the village office with the assistance of the revenue staff. 

Q. —Does income here include all kinds of income t 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Does that amount to Bs. 35 per head f 

A. —Yes, Rs. 35 to Rs. 40. 

Q. —Are you in favour of an economic enquiry such as we have in 
view 7 

A. —I am not for an all-India enquiry of a very intensive character, 
but I would like to have some typical villages surveyed in each of the 
“ economically ” homogeneous areas. At the same time, if it was possible 
to collect alL-India statistics such as a census of crops—I should like it. 

Q. —What is the reason for your considering that an all-India Survey 
should not be made 7 

A. —In the first place, it would be too costly ; and secondly, you would 
not be able to obtain any information worth the trouble. 

Q. —What makes you think so 7 Other civilised Governments have 
that information 7 

A. —It may be possible to have economic statistics which will give some 
general idea of the total outturn of the crops, the course of the trade, etc., 
but to ascertain the average income by house-to-house statistics is impos¬ 
sible. 

Q. —You say it is impossible, and that it is done in very few countries, 
but independently of that would you adopt the method rtf other countries 
and carry out an economic survey 7 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q. —Do you consider that all the items of information mentioned in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of your memorandum are necessary 7 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —At the same time, you say it will be very costly to undertake. 
If you had to do it, in what way would you proceed 7 Have you thought 
that out 7 

A. —I would take the production of agriculture and crop returns : 
and for an all-India estimate, I would regard the non-aigrieultural income 
as a certain percentage of the agricultural, as arrived at by actual investiga¬ 
tions in typical economically homogeneous areas. 

Q .—How would you go about surveying the income f 

A. —Just as it is done by economists; you take the agricultural com¬ 
munity, and you make enquiries in a particular village which you regard 
as typical. You must work it out with reference to typical areas. That 
is the only way to obtain information. 

Q .—Would you take the total inpome of production 7 
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.4.—Agricultural production. You take the normal yield and normal 
cost of production and calculate upon that basis. 

Q .—Would you apply that to typical areas of the whole district ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —In your view what improvements in the economic condition of 
the population arc necessary l 

A .—It depends upon the area. 

Q .—Taking tins presidency as a whole, what developments would you 
suggest ? 

A.—In several areas land requires irrigation, which is very important 
to tropical agriculture. Encouragement of cottage industries is another. 
Better facilities for transport should be provided. 

Q. —What resources are neglected which might be developed if a 
proper economic effort was made ? 

A.—I do not know of any natural resources. Of course, in agricultural 
production we can obtain larger yields if attention is paid to irrigation and 
scientific, cultivation. 

Q. —What use would you make of the information collected by an 
economic survey '? 

A- Different people would have different uses. Some persons would 
like it. from the academic point of view ; the Government would tike to 
see the economic trend and the condition of the people and their taxable 
capacity. 

Q. —Do you think that the villages and cities concerned can benefit 
by studying their own statistics of income and production and by keeping 
a record of it ; will that lie of any use to them ? 

A.—Of course, it will be of great use 1o them, but. at present in the 
neglected State of their education and owing to lack of civic or social sense 
they are not likely to make great use of it. 

Q. —But will they not in course of time. 

A.—Yes, with the progress of education. In fact, I had to collect 
all this information myself. The villagers are very suspicious ; the desire 
to keep the secrets of one’s life i<> oneself is probably the cause. 

, p.--IIave you carried out an urban enquiry ? 

A.--T have not made any detailed enquiry. 

Mr. Kaul .—().—Do you think that the collection A statistics should 
be done by the present agency ? 

A.—Yes, we have a Department of Statistics, it should he strengthened 
and co-ordinated with any other that may he created. 

Q. —As regards the special survey of typical villages, do you want to 
make enquiries about production, income, wages, wealth and^cost of living '? 
Do you mean to say that agricultural production, for instance, should be 
ascertained from the existing revenue agency ? 

A.—We have to collect information under the several heads you 
mention. 
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Q. —You do not want agricultural production to be ascertained by the 
existing agencies ? 

A .—You can obtain crop reports of area and yield for the whole of 
India in that way. But if you want to ascertain the real income from 
agricultural production you must take some compact inhabited areas. 

Q. —Would you take the income of the people ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You do not want to take the revenue village as the unit ? 

A.— No. 

Q. —You would study the inhabitants of a village and find out from 
them their total income from land and other sources, wherever it accrues, 
and it would have no relation to the total production which would be pub¬ 
lished on the basis of the revenue records ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Do you think it would be difficult to ascertain the income ? Did 
you experience any difficulty in ascertaining wealth or income ? 

A .—I made an attempt to go from house to house, but some people took 
me to be an Income-tax officer and refused to supply the information. 
Although I am known in the village, some thought I was a recruiting 
agent, one old lady, for instance, shut the doors on my face and refused to 
answer questions. 

Q. —On the whole are your figures reliable ? 

A. —Yes, I had half a dozen people together and explained the whole 
matter. In the village they know each others’ affairs pretty well. They 
have no other business. I explained to them the scope of my enquiry 
and assured them that their names will not be published. 

Q .—Did you ascertain from half a dozen people the income of every 
one ? 

A .—Yes.- 

Q .—That is not first-hand information f 

A .—It is impossible to obtain first-hand information, even if you get, 
I doubt whether it will be more reliable, as our villagers cannot be relied 
on to give correct information. 

Q; —How are you convinced that the estimates that they gave you were 
correct ? 

• 

A .—Because there was a fair agreement in the few estimates ; I also 
looked about and gathered it from the condition of the people. I think 
we can rely upon them. I think we must depend upon the verbal state¬ 
ments of persons of this sort to check our results. 

Q .—You must depend upon the leading men '! 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—One can quite believe that the leading men of the village can make 
a fair guess as* to the income of persons in the village, but do you think 
that these men can be adepts in finding out the income of any other man "/ 

A. —They can do so in the village, but not in the cities. Income, from 
land is the easiest to ascertain in that way. 

L9IEEG 
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Q .—That is the villager’s main source of income, but a money-lender 
has many sources. Can you find out the money-lender’s income 

A .—Oh yes, from the people. 

Q. —I am sorry I have not had very much experience but I should say 
a money-lender’s income is very difficult to find out ? 

4-—If the village is a big one it is difficult to find it out. 

Q .—By making a house-to-house enquiry there is no guarantee that 
you will ascertain correct figures. What I mean is that enquiries should 
be made from more than one source before you can be sure that your 
estimate is correct. 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—You want to employ a non-official agency. You have been told 
that the Punjab Village Board of Enquiry is not purely non-official. 
Supposing I contemplate some sort of a central authority which will issue 
instructions and supervise the work of these investigators, who will send 
in their information to the central authority—I suppose you want the 
investigation reports to be sent on by each village surveyor, and that the 
surveyors should remain in close touch with the supervising agency ? 

4.—Yes. 

Q. —How long do you think it would take an investigator to make an 
intensive survey of a village ? 

A. —It all depends upon whether it is a small or a large one, one to two 
weeks may be sufficient to eolleet the facts. 

Q. —Say it is a village; of the population you mentioned, about 600 
people. It took you about, a week to obtain all that information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You had men to procure the information for you ? 

4.—No. 

Q. —You had previous acquaintance with the village ? 

4.—Yes. 

Q. —How were you acquainted with it ? 

A. —I lived near it. 

Q. —In a week’s time you collected all the information about agricul¬ 
tural production ? 

• A. —And I took various other statistics as well, hi fact, T did not 
confine myself to the information collected in that village alone in pre¬ 
paring my book on “ Malabar Economic Life 

Q •—Were you dwelling in the village for a much longer period ® 

4.—Yes. 

Q ■—How long would it take altogether ? 

A -—About one month to prepare a full Report of one’s investigations 
in a village ; of coin’s'', the time will depend on the investigator’s capacity 
to observe facts and write a report. 

Q- Do you think that a month is more than enough to carry out an 
investigation of the village ? 



A.—Yes, for collecting family budgets, however, a longer period is 
advisable ; I took' the figures for 5 weeks. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst.—(}. —Would a person living in the village 
for a month, be able to describe the life of that village for the agricultural 
year ? Would it not be better to study a group of villages and keep them 
under observation for a year, rather than take one village for a month ? 

A .—I do not see the necessity for that (except perhaps to note the 
variations in agricultural income from year to year. The village condi¬ 
tions being mostly static and as such changes as take place throughout 
the year can be fairly well ascertained by a trained investigator, it is not 
necessary to keep the village under observation throughout the year). 

Q. —Are you taking the village as a whole ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —When you were making house-to-house enquiries in order to as¬ 
certain income and expenditure did you collect family budgets ? 

A .—I have taken family budgets of about 30 working class families 
continuously for four or five weeks. 

Q. —Have you included “ other expenses ” ? 

A. —These are not included here. 

Q .—You could more or less collect that information, but still you would 
obtain more accurate figures if you could carry out your observations for 
a greater length of time ‘1 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Would it be more advisable to do that ? 

A. —Certainly. 

Q. —Did you find that it was extremely difficult to ascertain income ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—You have never attempted to collect information about wealth ? 

A.—I have not collected it. 

Q .—Individual wealth ? 

A .—Yes, I have collected information regarding the value of house 
property. 

Q. —Any other forms of individual wealth ? 

A. —No, nothing regarding jewellery, etc. 

Q. —Do you think it would be possible to obtain such information ? 

A .—Not easy. 

Q. —Woidd the people resent it ? 

A. —They would not only resent it, but it would also lead to violence 
in some places. 

Q. —So you have excluded that from your enquiry ? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Are they fond of jewellery ? 
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A. —Of course, the people in towns generally are, but in my village 
the agricultural classes (Malayalis) are not very fond of it. Conditions, 
of course, vary from place to place. Among the Tamil Brahmins in 
South India, for instance, it is generally stipulated at the time of marriage 
that the father of the bride should provide for her gold jewellery to the 
value of so many rupees. 

Q. —Are they fond of it, but cannot afford it ? 

A .—Yes ; the majority of our people cannot afford expensive jewellery. 

Q. —You were well-known in the village, but if you had asked about 
their wealth, you miglft have met with a hot reception 1 

A. —Oh yes. Some did, in fact, receive me so the first time I attempt¬ 
ed to go from house to house. 

Q. —So they regard these enquiries as inquisitorial f 

A. —Yes, in the present state of their ignorance, it is impossible to 
obtain the information. 

Chairman. — Q .—Do you think that after one or two trials this might 
wear off ? 

A. —I very much doubt that. 

Q. —Will it take a long time ? 

A. —-Yes. I may say that the people of the village I investigated are 
generally refined, even the poorer classes. They are shrewder than people 
of some other parts of the presidency. Still, they are opposed to giving 
any information. 

Professor Burnett-Hursi. — Q .—In your answers, you say it is im¬ 
possible to collect "information about minor crops, fruits and vegetables. 
How are you going to ascertain the total agricultural production ? 

A .—I suggested taking the major crops from the revenue statistics, 
and, from some typical areas, trying to calculate the fruit trees and vege¬ 
tables. ' 

Q .—By intensive study can you obtain the information. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Were you able to secure statistics of fruit and vegetables ? 

A .—Not vegetables. They are commonly grown in the compounds and 
consumed by the people themselves. 

• Q ■—If you are taking an account of income and expenditure, you 
would have to take into consideration the value of whatever they grew 
for themselves. They do not have to purchase their vegetables. 

A .—Certainly, I am speaking about the minor vegetables, jack fruit, 
etc. All that you can calculate ; in a small area you can ascertain the 
average of such produce grown and consumed. 

Q —With regard to pastoral products you say, “ It is difficult and 
unnecessary to collect such information from scattered villages ”. There 
again, if you are going to ascertain the total production, w*>uld you not 
have to make that the subject of an intensive study ? 

A. —In the case of sheep and goafs, etc., they are slaughtered in some 
places for meat, but they are so scattered that it is very difficult to obtain 
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exact information. In some villages they are slaughtered on a com¬ 
mercial scale. But when they are slaughtered in one’s home you cannot 
secure the information. But you can more or less know in a general way 
how many sheep are slaughtered. If you keep a census of livestock, it 
would be enough for the purpose of estimating dairy produce. 

Q .—Supposing you stayed in a village for a year and thoroughly 
identified yourself with the people, do you think you could procure all 
this information ? 

A .—It all depends upon the type of people. But I think it would 
be possible "for a trained investigator to supply fairly reliable statistics 
on those points. Mr. Allan Carruth has estimated the value and quantity 
of dairy produce in the city of Madras. 

Chairman. — Q .—Can you rely upon those people who have given you 
information ? 

A. —Yes, I think they are fairly reliable. 

Q .—Would they be able to give you family budgets ? 

A .—They would not be able to give them. I asked a particular caste 
man who knew how to read and write to fill up the expenses of each family 
in his surroundings going from house to house. 1 promised to give him 
some slight remuneration for that kind of work. He went round and col¬ 
lected information for about thirty families. He ascertained the income 
and expenditure for about four or five wmeks which period, I thought, 
was fairly sufficient to indicate the standard of life of those who earn and 
spend from day to day. 

Q .—You would like some one else to go into the village and collect 
information ? 

A.—Yes. If I went myself, they would be likely to mistake me for 
some dangerous being. So it is better to obtain the help of those who 
move with them on equal terms] and who are in their confidence, and who 
would be able to explain things to them in their own way. 
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Hao Sahib C, T. ALWAR CHETTY, B.A., Dip. Ecofi. 

Written Statement. 

Question 3 .—For the purpose of collecting economic data it would be 
advisable to divide the empire into areas on linguistic basis rather than on 
territorial basis. People having the same language adopt more or less the 
same standard of living, as they come from the same stock, this would 
also minimise the work of collation, as there, arc not so many languages 
as districts. 

22-A. Mineral survey should be made all over India to find out the 
quantity of minerals that can be obtained on a commercial scale, for 
the wealth of any country is dependent on the mineral wealth of that 
■ country. You are aware that England's prosperity was primarily due 
to her coal. The use of coal was followed by the invention of steam 
engine and later on the industrial outburst. Wo with the prospect¬ 
ing of India's mineral wealth, industrial evolution will follow in its wake. 
This of course cannot be done by a private agency but should be under¬ 
taken by the Central Government and all expenditure should be debited 
to that Government. For this purpose; a research Department with 
branches in convenient centres should be established so as to be easily 
accessible; to syndicates needing such help for the successful exploitation 
of the country. 

25. No information can be obtained from the mine owners, unless it 
is backed by legislative measures. Indian Mines Act should be applied 
to all mining irrespective of department. It may be that some veins either 
of gold or of any other mineral may be within easy reach. In alluvial soils 
of Godaveri District, diamonds were collected and they should also be 
considered under the Mining Act. as they also represent wealth, whether 
they are found at the surface or under the bowels of the earth. What 
■we want is the total value of minerals and not whether or not they are 
beyond 20 feet in depth. 

26. The values of minerals should he based on the market price of 
those minerals, for it is only then that we can find out what mines are on 
the margin and this will give us an idea what mines will become extinct 
at the next period of enumeration, if the market value for that mineral 
goes down. 

27 and 28. As most of the industries mentioned in Appendix F.-2 
are of the nature of cottage industries, figures can be obtained periodically, 
if sufficient staff is employed backed of course by legislation. I do not 
see any reason why jute mills and silk mills should not furnish particulars 
as I take it they come under Factories Act. 

30. Census of Industries Production should take place at regular 
intervals—quinquennial is advisable for the reason that the annual returns 
may show greater ups and downs than the quinquennial ones, for this 
gives time to adjust itself, should there be any disturbance, in the profits. 

33. This is the one thing which every industrialist would guard 
against and would fight shy to furnish. Tie may give all the figures except 
his cost of production and the profits. The only remedy seems to lie open 
is not to press for these two figures and the rest are not so essential. The 
two figures are vital and cannot therefore be expected. 

35. In my opinion the occupational classification seems by far the 
best as this simplifies matters and does not necessitate further classifica¬ 
tion regarding each industry. 
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36. I do not think that horse power and kind of engine is material 
in the collation of information required for the census as this does not 
affect the cost of production. Overhead charges are an important item 
in determining the cost and if this is also included under item G, it is 
alright, otherwise, it should be treated as a separate item. What about 
the interest on the borrowed capital or debentures if any ? This also 
should find a place in the list. 

63. As income-tax statistics give fairly a good idea of one's income 
this can be used as a. check to the figures obtained in any other way. It 
is of course to be observed the income of people less than Rs. 2,000 does 
not come under the Act. If therefore this is also insisted on so far as 
submission of returns is concerned, work will be easy tor the preparation 
of national income. 

64. As long as the .joint family system is predominant in India, the 
family should be taken as the unit and not the individual. 

66. I'nit of time should be uniform—year. 

78. It would be a stupendous task to collect information from house 
to house enquiries and it is enough to get the information from typical 
families. Great care should be observed in collecting data as the informa¬ 
tion will be given with great reluctance. As a student of Economics I 
was asked to collect information from a mill area in respect of their salaries, 
number of souls dependent on the income, rent of house, etc. I was able 
to collect the data from about 50 families within the course of an hour or 
two, while my co-students could not obtain for more than five. They ex¬ 
perienced considerable difficulty. The secret of my success was due to 
the fact that I took a responsible person of the locality so as to inspire 
confidence in the men. If co-operation therefore can be secured of people 
of the locality, the task will be easy. 

81. Indebtedness, whether of an individual or a family, is a thing 
that will not be disclosed. If one fights shy of presenting his assets for 
fear of Income-tax. be will equally fight sbv in presenting the debts for 
fear of being worried by his creditors. 

Apart from this, it reveals a man's weakness not. to regulate his ex¬ 
penditure according to his income and gets a. moral check from his society. 
Consequently information regarding one’s indebtedness cannot be 
obtained and will not be freely given. Any attempt in this direction, I 
am afraid, will meet with signal failure. 

The only remedy seems opejn to us is to get all the available book 
debts from banks, moneylenders. Co-operative Societies, etc. 

91 and 102. Periodical surveys should be held say once in 10 years 
like the census for checking the results obtained by Ihe bureaux established 
for the purpose. This should be equipped and maintained like the Customs 
and Income-tax offices with branches all over and should be a. department 
of Central Government, or this may be merged with Department of 
Statistics. 

105 and 10s. In flic, initial stages, the Central Government should 
bear all the cflst and later on, as th<' work is distributed the expenses may 
be shared by the Provincial Governments, District Boards, and Munici¬ 
palities. 
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Mr. D. M. AMALSAD, Assoc., M.C.T., Textile Expert to the Government 

of Madras. 

Written Statement. 

An approximate indication of the position and general economic con¬ 
dition of the people supported by textile and other allied industries in 
this presidency may be obtained from a persual of the census reports. 
But this material hastily compiled in a few months by persons not in close 
touch with the industry, and not with the primary object of estimating 
accurately the economic condition of the hand loom and other workers 
cannot be considered altogether accurate and reliable. Some of the latest 
census figures in respect of the number of hand looms in particular locali¬ 
ties have for instance been found to be incorrect by the Textile Branch of 
the Department of Industries. But as no other material to work upon 
exists at present, the following account, is based mainly on the census 
reports. 

2. The chief weaving castes of this presidency are The Devanga, 
Kaikolan, Sale and Saurashtras. The figures given in the census reports 
of the last two decenniums with regard to these castes, their occupation, 
etc., do not, however, lend themselves to very reliable conclusions. 

Number per mille engaged in spinning, weaving and dyeing— 



1911. 

1921. 

Devangas 

• • 736 

540 

Kaikolan 

\ i, J .. 538 

480 

Sale 

1 m • • 636 

471 

Saurashtras 


702 

Number per mille returned 

as engaged in cultivations— 

1921. 

Devangas 

, . . , 

293 

Kaikolan 


363 

Sale 


365 

Saurashtras 


68 

Number per mille engaged in 

trade in textile, etc.—- 




1921. 

Devanga 

. . 

61 

Kaikolan 


27 

Sale 

. . 

28 

Saurashtras 


58 


From the first of the above tables, it will be seen that there is a 
marked decline in the number following the traditional occupations. But 
a definite conclusion of this kind cannot be formed without considerable 
reserve. The large number returned among these castes a« engaged in 
cultivation in the second of the above tables, while accounting in a 
measure for the decline, partly explains the extent of the fall disclosed 
by the first table. Although a large number of weaver castes might have 
taken to agriculture as the main occupation or returned themselves as 
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agriculturists under the prevailing idea that agriculture gives them higher 
status, a good many do not seem to have abandoned entirely their tradi¬ 
tional occupation, especially as agriculture has its off seasons and leaves 
them ample time for other work. A weaver or other textile worker while 
Inking to another occupation seldom abandons the family loom or allied 
work although the latter might cease to be his main occupation. This 
receives support in the ease of weavers, for instance, from the fact, that 
although there is a fall in the number of hand-loom weavers as revealed 
by the census figures there is no proportionate fall in the number of hand 
looms in the presidency. On the other hand, the counter check made 
in certain localities by the officers of the Textile Branch of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries inclines one to the belief that there should have been 
disclosed a rather more marked increase in the number of looms during 
the last cleeennium. 

3. The decline in the population of textile workers from 1,406,286 1o 
1,127,114 is largely accounted for by the fall under cotton ginning, sizing 
and weaving, rope making, etc., silk spinning and weaving, wool carding 
and spinning and weaving of woollen blankets. The following table gives 
the fall under various heads 


— 

1911 

1921 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

59,253 

20,814 

■ i*' 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

1,118,628 

6,87,083 

Cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing 

17,096 

28,612 

Silk spinning and weaving 

74,773 

34,984 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving of blankets and 
carpets. 

37,415 

17.497 

Coir rone and juts and alloe and string making 

74,294 

14,444 

Lace and embroidery 

•• 

2,979 

The factor which has tended to the reduction 

indicated in 

the above 


table is the introduction of machinery which has supplanted manual 
labour. In the case of ginning factories and presses the number of 
factories, exclusive of small factories employing Iwo or three hands rose 
from 99 in 1911 to 205 in 1921. In the year 1909 10, there were 12 cotton 
mills with 2,023 looms and 3,39,500 spindles. In 1923-24 the number of 
mills rose to 17, while the number of looms and spindles increased to 
3,734 and 5.17,706 respectively. Tt has to be pointed out, however, that the 
hands working in these factories do not come exclusively from the castes 
of textile workers, and hence the introduction of textile and allied 
machinery, accounts; only partially and not entirely for the fall. 

4. The figures given under cotton spinning, sizing and weaving, in 
the foregoing paragraph, are not strictly comparable, because there is a 
new sub-head in the report, of “ weavers unspecified ” amounting to 
2,24,818 an^l “ spinners unspecified ” amounting to 6,645. Yet it is 
obvious there has been an appreciable drop which cannot entirely be ac¬ 
counted for by famine conditions at the time the census was taken and 
such other accidental causes. T1ip number of hand-loom weavers in 
L9IEEC 
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189.1 was estimated at 3,65,112, in 1901 at 3,81,132, in 1911 at 3,68,509 
and in 1921 at 3,04,000. 

5. Reliable materials are not- available for a correct estimate of the 
economic condition of the hand loom weavers, and no decided opinion 
therefore can be advanced as to the deterioration or otherwise of their 
condition during the last decade. Rut the gradual fall in the number of 
hand loom weavers would among other factors point to the conclusion 
that the hand loom weaver is hardly able to earn a living wage from 
his traditional occupation. Various reasons have been assigned for this 
state of things. The competition of cheap mill-made cloth is one of them. 
The improvidence of the weaver and his chronic indebtedness to the sowcar 
are as much the cause; as l hey are the result of circumstances over which 
lie has no control. There is also his disinclination to adopt new and 
labour saving appliances although his report that an increased output 
of the loom by means of such appliances creates for him the more difficult 
problem of the disposal of the doth is not easily met in the present state 
of affairs. It may be true that the cottage worker is averse to conform¬ 
ing to factory discipline but it is not so easily explained why he should 
be disinclined to work for longer hours as he is said to be, if it could sub¬ 
stantially add to his income without adding to his difficulties in other 
directions, such as iise disposal of the output of his loom. The Textile 
Branch of the Department of Industries has been grappling with die 
various phases of the problem of the hand loom weaver. The popularisa¬ 
tion of the fly shuttle has done something to increase; the output, labour 
saving methods in (he laborious and unremunerativc process of warping 
and sizing are being demonstrated and attempts are being made to in¬ 
troduce simple machinery to lie worked by groups of weavers without 
bringing them into factories which should tend to increase their capacity 
to earn. Above all, ihe problem ensraeano- the attention of the Depart¬ 
ment is that of organising the hand loom industry as a whole on co¬ 
operative lines, in which the sowcar will form n limb of the organisation 
and the weaver has a fair assurance of continuity of work while he is 
relieved of the task of the disposal of his output. 

6. Tt is true that the salvation of the hand loom weaver rests partly 
with him, but his backward condition acts as an adverse factor. The 
following table shows the incidence of literacy among the weaver castes. 

Number of literates per 1000. 





Malrs. 


Females. 


1901. 

r 

1811. 

1921. 

! 

1901. 

191L 

1921. 

Devanga 

• • 

63 

197 

248 

2 

|i 6 

16 

Kaikolan 

• • 

129 

228 

262 

15 

•14 

19 

Sale 


49 

118 

152 

1 

6 

22 
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The presidency average during 1921 was 152 men and 21 women 
literate in every thousand of each sex. The Saurashtras during the last 
decade are said to have made a notable advance socially, economically and 
educationally and they are now regarded to be one of the progressive com¬ 
munities. 

7. While the condition of the hand loom weaver is, it would appear, 
not encouraging, the industry as a whole has more or 1?®? maintained its 
position. The census taken of the number of hand looms in this presidency 
gives the following totals for each district. The accuracy of these figures 
in some cases is not, however, above question. 


Agency 


1,526 Chit.oor 

.. 3,862 

Ganjam 


5,582 North Arcot.. 

.. 12,743 

Vizagapatam 


7,432 Salem 

.. 10,841 

Godavari 


5,078 Coimbatore .. 

.. 7,714 

Kistna 


.. 6,349 South Arcot .. 

.. 4,656 

Guntur 


.. 14,974 Tanjore 

.. 6,493 

Nellore 


.. 10,494 Trichinopoly 

.. 5,898 

Cuddapah 


. M 6,251 Madura 

.. 6,493 

Kurnool 


4,419 Ramnad 

... 4,989 

Banganapalle .. 


929 Tinnevelly , . 

.. 11,394 

Bellary 


5,102 Malabar 

.. 7,882 

Anantapur 

•• 

4,841 South Kanara M 

- 1,528 

Madras 

•• 

.. 1,527 

Total 

.. 1,69,403 


Chingleput ... .. • • 10,600 

8 A perusal of the statement A relating to the consumption by hand 
loom weavers of mill-made cotton yarns will further show that the industry 
has not only been holding its own but that in the year 1920-21 it approach¬ 
ed the pre-war level. Although the figures shown in terms of weight do 
not convey any idea of the length contained in the given weight, there is 
good reason to believe that the weavers have in recent years taken more to 
fine weaving and foreign imported yarns. 

9. The advantages of concentration of capital and labour and of 
the use of labour saving machinery are undeniable and India cannot refnse 
to avail herself of them. The evils of industrialism can be counteracted 
by timely measures and precautions. But the day of small industries 
is not entirely gone. Certain peculiar conditions in this country are 
favourable to their continuance and growth. Popular taste will continue 
to require tfie hand made goods provided by the hand loom weaver. 
Proximity of the market and of the consumer also gives the cottage in¬ 
dustry an advantage over the factory. The cottage worker is m a position 
to benefit by the mechanical and other improvements and to acquire a 
command over its work which he^cannot in a factory. He will be m a 
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position to maintain his own against big manufacturer in spite of latterV: 
many advantages. He wiil find an energetic support in the collaboration 
of his family and in the moral element which will result from work in 
his proper home. It is not unreasonable to expect a complete industrial 
organisation with assistants, apprentices, etc., which will he analogous to 
that of the ancient professions, but differing from it only in the introduct¬ 
ion of the machine. It is with this hope and aim that the resuscitation 
of the textile cottage industries is approached and attempted. 

10. In trying to estimate the economic condition of the hand loom 
weaver a number of difficulties are met with. First of all no figures exist 
which can offer a comparison with their existing conditions. Dwelling on 
the condition of the weaving community in 1S!):3. Dewan Bahadur S 
Srinivasa Iyangar writes, in his “ Progress of the Madras Presidency 
during the last. -10 years ” as follows :—“ The sufferings of the weavers are 
great and such as to excite commiseration, bill these sufferings are no 
more than have always been caused io protected classes when labour sav¬ 
ing machinery lias been brougbl into use.” This statement does not help 
the question in any way. except that it bears testimony to the economic 
deterioration of the weaving classes. Regarding ibeiv present condition 
also there are no figure's which can supply any authentic conclusion. 
Among the hand loom weavers there are four classes of workers. There 
are independent weavers. There are weavers working for the sowcars. 
There are hired weavers working in the houses of sowcars. Lastly, there 
are weavers working for eo-operative societies. The economic condition 
of the last class is found to be better. But very few of such societies 
now exist, and even they work by fits and starts. From the Depart¬ 
mental experience the average earning of a weaver working under the 
auspices of a society, and weaving cloths from medium counts of yarns was 
found to be approximately Rs. 22 a month, his family doing all the work 
of the preparatory processes. In the com' of societies weaving finer eonnis, 
the average earning of the wen vet is a little higher. If these are the 
earnings of the weavers working under the auspices of co-operative 
societies, the lot of those in the other groups might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to be worse. Against this classification of Ihe hand loom weavers, 
we have other classes. For example, in Ihe cotton trade those who work 
in fabrics which find a market outside India such as lvailies and Sadis 
valued al 20 millions of rupees per annum and Madras handkerchiefs 
valued at 18 lakhs per annum have continuity of employment as the business 
is in the hands of competent exporters with sound financial backing and 
as such their economic condition bears no comparison with the producers 
of fine and superfine fabrics which find a sale only during festival >nd 
marriage seasons or such common weaving apparel produced by the hand 
loom weaver for the bulk of the population which compete with the pro¬ 
ducts of the power loom. 

11. It has been pointed out that no adequate materials exist for esti¬ 
mating tbe exact economic, condition of the textile workers and that the 
existing materials are not quite reliable. There are no means, as it has 
been stated, of checking their correctness or finding the ma#snn of en*or. 
The attempt to supplement them will, therefore, be waste of labour. The 
collection of the all-India statistics regarding the textile cottage industries 
including information about tbe economic condition of the cottage workers, 
during the short period of a decennial census operation, by men who have 
uot the technical knowledge of such industries and are not in close touch 
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with them must always be of very doubtful utility. The various pro¬ 
vincial departments may take up this work steadily, each strengthened by 
a staff trained in statistical work and the decennial census will then afford 
a means of checking the figures and ascertaining the margin of error in 
the,case of both, while any sudden variation or discrepancy would always 
admit of a ready and reliable explanation by the departments concerned 
which are in daily touch with the industry and the workers. The all-India 
statistics which would thus be obtained would be fairly reliable while the 
provincial figures would afford valuable means of solving the problems 
that exist and those that may arise from time to time. It is said that a 
general economic survey would meet with opposition and would raise un¬ 
founded suspicion which would hamper or even vitiate its progress. There is 
some ground for this apprehension. But the study of economic condi¬ 
tion and the collection of statistics almost from day to day by persons 
on the spot employed in provincial departments concerned would give 
rise to no such suspicion or raise no such opposition. In the case of 
textile cottage industry the work of collecting accurate information of 
economic value falls legitimately within the perview of the textile branch. 
We are often told that hand loom weaving and the allied industries rank 
only next in importance to agriculture. But the textile section although 
the biggest in the Industries Department has been made, unlike the 
Agriculture or Fisheries departments, a subordinate branch of the Indus¬ 
tries Department. The importance and magnitude of the industry in 
-this presidency and the problems involved can be visualised from the 
following facts. From the statement shown below it will be seen that 
one-third of the weight of cotton goods made on the hand looms in all India 
is made in this presidency. Again the weight of cloth woven in the hand 
looms in this presidency is nearly five times as much as that woven on 
the power looms. The consumption of silk by the hand loom weaver is 
nearly 30 lakhs of rupees per annum while the value of woollen blankets 
manufactured on the hand looms is valued at two and a half lakhs per 
annum# The lace and embroidery industry produce goods worth more 
than one lakh of rupees per annum. 


Table comparing the production of goods (in terms of their weight) in 
mills and by Hand-Looms in millions of lbs. 


Year. 

Weight or goods woven 
in the Madras Presidency. 

Weight of goods woven 
FOR ALL INDIA. 

In Mills. 

By 

Han J-loo i s. 

In Mills. 

By 

H;-,nd -looms. 

1910-11 

71 

58-3 

219-5 

226-5 

1911-12 

7-9 

61 8 

238-1 

260-6 

1912-13 

9-2 

590 

254-9 

259-6 

1913-14 

9-4 

65-6 

245-0 

267-0 

1914-15 

90 

6:; • 2 

247-3 

296-4 

1915-16 

120 

61-2 

337-2 

271-7 

1916-17 

140 

61-2 

340-2 

189-3 

1917-18 

14-7 

61-2 

240-2 

203-3 

1918-19 

160 

54-9 

312-1 

261-8 

1919-20 

14-3 

47-9 

342-7 

140-6 

1920-21 

13-0 

61-4 

367-5 
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12. In addition to the large industry of the cotton hand loom weaving 
there are weavers engaged in weaving silk, mixtures of silk and eotton, -wool, 
coir, kora, aloe, jute, etc., who follow their respective occupations under 
varying conditions. Hence if the problem of the textile cottage indus¬ 
tries is to be seriously taken up, the number and magnitude of the indus¬ 
tries, the population affected, and the various problems to be faced require 
the unremitting work of the department under the guidance of a Director 
of Textiles supplemented by the necessary statistical staff. If.the economic 
survey of hand loom and other textile workers be taken up by such a 
department it would take at least four to five years to complete it so 
that the figures collected would be ready to act as a standard for check¬ 
ing the next census figures. It, is not easy at present to arrive at an 
accurate estimate of the extra expenditure necessary for the creation of 
a separate Textile Department. But the amount necessary may roughly 
be put down at Rs. 15,000 per annum and this expenditure will be tvell 
invested to obtain systematic and thorough study of these industries, 
the economic condition of a vast mass of workers and their many prob¬ 
lems. 

For fuller information as to the most important branches of the 
textile industry in the Madras Presidency a reference is invited to the 
various departmental bulletins enclosed herewith. {Not printed). 



Statement showing the quantity of yarn (in thousand lbs.) consumed by hand-loom weavers. 
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BOARD OF REVENUE (LAND REVENUE AND SETTLEMENT.) 

Written Statement. 

(Dealing with questions 22 to 26 of the questionnaire.) 

So. 22 .—The statement that full particulars are not available or that 
no statistics are available for certain minerals is not understood. In respect 
of mines governed by the Indian Mines Act, Mine Owners send in returns 
in prescribed forms, while in regard to mines not falling within the pur¬ 
view of the Indian Mines Act statistics are collected by village officers.* 
These statistics are submitted to the taluk office and consolidated in the 
Collector’s office for the whole district. The Director of industries sends 
a consolidated return fur the Presidency to the Director of Geological 
Survey. It is probable that these returns arc not particularly accurate 
considering that in the long run they depend on the village officer whose 
information may not he complete and who ha:, no special means of check¬ 
ing Midi information as he does get but they do provide some information 
in respect of what may be called the * non-act mines ’ and the Hoard 
understands that all this information is s»-nt to the Director of Geological 
Survey though it does not know what use tie makes of it. 

The amendment of the definition of the term ‘ mine ’ in Aet- IV of 
1925.1 has removed the restriction under the old Aet which excluded pits 
or excavations less than 20 fee; deep. The result is that the liability to 
make returns will be thrown <>n more mine owners. Rules will be framed 
under section 2!l (»/) of rite new Act IV of 1026 requiting the submission 
of returns as was done in the rules framed under section 20 of the old 
Act VIII of 1901. Unless the rules, which have not yet. been published, 
definitely exclude certain minerals from the operation of any rule re¬ 
quiring return it would appear that owners will submit returns in 
respect of practically all minerals since all mines, quarries, ere., will be 
‘act mines’ except those specified in Government of India Notification 
(Industries and Labour) No. M.-1.051. dated 26th July 1924. These 
returns will presumably be on the whole as accurate as those received in 
respect of ‘ act mines ’ under the old Act, always provided there is the 
necessary supervision to see that returns are sent hi. So far as Madras 
is concerned the only mines for which there would be no returns would 
DC mines of kankar, murum. laterite, gravel, sand, clay, fire-clay, kaolin 
(china elav). stone, earth, fuller’s earth, bauxite, slate and limestone, 
(provided that (he depth of the excavation measured from the level of 
the adjacent ground nowhere exceeds 20 feet and that not more than 
fifty persons are employed at any ute time in or about the mine. 

For these ihe Board thinks it would be sufficient to continue the 
existing system of returns by village officers, though a number of these 
minerals appear in Appendix 15. Similarly the Board would not attach 
any great importance to returns for many of the less important minerals 
enumerated in Appendix E ; hut as the Board is concerned only with the 
administrative aspect of mining it is not prepared to express any strong 
views on the subject or’ statistics of production or the necessity of having 
such statistics. 

No. 23— The form prescribed for returns by village officers referred 
to in the answer to question 22 gives the following particulars : 

1. Name or No. of mine or excavation or pit. 


*Vid( pages 28 and 127 of the Manual of Village Accounts. 
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Output during 19 — 

2. Name of mineral worked. 

8. Total arnomil of mineral raised. 

4. Total value of mineral at ihe mine. 

Average No. of persons employed daily— 

5. Men. 

6. Women. 

7. Children. 

8. Total. 

No further particulars seem necessary in respect of ' non-act mines 
The form furnishes no information regarding accidents but where accidents 
are in the nature of things so rare it appears unnecessary to insist upon 
this information. 

No. 24 .—Few mines are worked in this Presidency with machinery 
and it does not seem worth while collecting information regarding the 
value of machinery employed. 

No. 25 .—This question appears to he based on a misapprehension as 
the law has been altered by Act IV of 1928. This point has been dealt 
with in the answer to question 22. No legislative measure appears to be 
necessary to secure returns. Rides under section 29 of the new Act 
would be sufficient as under section 20 of Ihe old Act. The Board does 
not consider it necessary to secure returns for the few remaining non-act 
minerals in this presidency. 

No. 26 .—The answer depends entirely on the purpose for which these 
statistics are wanted. Royalties are determined on the value at the pit’s 
mouth and in practice it is doubtless much easier to ascertain this value 
than the market price. Returns, forms and statistics are already the 
bane of the country and in the absence of very strong reasons the Board 
would deprecate any attempt to collect figures of market value in addition 
to figures of value at the pit’s mouth. 


L9IEEC 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

Written Statement. 

Under the constitution of the Employers’ Federation of. Southern 
India the Committee of the Federation do not feel called upon to deal with 
more than the problem of wages connected with large Industrial establish¬ 
ments in this Presidency. 

In regard to the following questions in the Questionnaire the opinion 
of the Committee is.— 

No. 57 .—Although the making of detailed surveys, similar to that 
of the census of wages in the Bombay Cotton Mills, may be 
desirable in all large-scale industries, it is not considered 
that they need necessarily be compulsory. 

No. 58 .—If accurate statistics are to be secured, then legislation will 
probably be necessary. 

No. 59 .—The unit of time for recording wages for statistical purposes 
should be the ‘ month ’ 

No. 60 .—That to arrive at an accurate figure of monthly earnings 
it would be necessary to take into consideration the actual 
number of days worked and the earnings in addition to the 
wages. 

No. 61 .—In estimating the workers total earnings his potential earn¬ 
ings in the employment in which he is regularly engaged 
should be taken into account. In the case of large industries 
it is considered that it would be found impossible to keep 
track of absentees. 

No. 87 .—If full and accurate statistics are to be obtained censuses 
on (he lines indicated would be desirable. 

No. 88 .—The Returns already submitted to Government through 
the Revenue authorities and under the Factory Act would 
probably supply a large part of the information which it 
is now proposed to obtain. 

Nos. 102—108 .—That labour conditions in India at the present time 
are not such as to warrant the establishment of elaborate 
and expensive organisations such as exist in the Dominions. 

In conclusion I would draw attention to the very short time which has 
been allowed for consideration of your enquiry which has made it im¬ 
possible for it to receive adequate attention of all members of the Federa¬ 
tion. 
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Mr. M. KOIL PILLAI, M.A., Professor of History and Economics, Bishop 

Heber College, Trichinopoly. 

Written Statement. 

Question 1. (a) The family consisting of 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., members 
should also be taken into account,. 

( h ) Wages in kind or in money a great consideration. 

2. Yes.”' 

3. Appendix A-3 seems better. 

4. There may be objections but not too difficult to be overcome by the 
authorities concei ned. 

5 & 6. Uniform measures should be used always. In Madras there are 
two measures one called ‘ Bern ’ and the other ‘ Madras measure In the 
Crop Report in lean years report is often based on ‘ Seru ’ and in fat 
years on the latter. The lowest officers responsible for the report should be 
given strict orders that only the latter standard measure is used in their 
report. The people very often use the two measures indiscriminately. 

7. Provided the cost is not prohibitive. 

8. Status quo. 

9. Reliable for the first attempt. 

10 & 11. No attempt is possible or very necessary. 

12. Town supplies should be brought under municipal control. The 
health department may have a share in devising measures to obtain the 
necessary information and to see that there is no adulteration. Difficult 
to control rural supply. 

13. Not that I know of. 

14. Similar information for the rest of British India is necessary and 
will prove of immense economic advantage. 

17. Forest officers of zemindari estates should be asked to submit 
the information required as is done by British forest officers. 

18. 'Complete information is desirable. 

19. Those who take out licenses ought to have the fishes weighed 
before they are sold or consumed—village officers or health department of 
municipalities can be relied on to check this. 

20. This can be done only if sale is prevented on the beach itself. 

23. Information for all mines will make the report complete. 

24. Yes. 

25. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Returns of production are available in the office. A copy must 
be insisted on being submitted to the Deputy Collector. 

30. No ; not necessary except at census periods. 
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32. Provincial organisations. 

33. Officer must deal with the papers in person. 

38 & 39. Very difficult of achievement. 

42. Uniform classification. 

43. Monthly returns provided they are not arrived at by simple multi¬ 
plication of daily wages by 24—28. 

45. Must be left to the option of labourer. 

47. Difficult so far as Madras is concerned. 

57. Detailed surveys in all large-scale industries. 

58. If there is no other way of getting the desired information. 

59. Uniform monthly record is better. 

60. That can be introduced in the pay bill. 

61. Account must be taken of this because it is absolutely necessary 
in the interest of family solidarity and invididual’s health. A return to 
one’s native village acts as a tonic to the health of most of these labourers. 

62. The diversity of the figures may partly be due to the deterioration 
of the value of money in the time when the latter figures were taken—I 
think Rs. 100 will represent the income but to take a standard which is 
itself subject to considerable change is not advisable. 

64. Family. 

65. Yearly.—Stick to one—financial—because agricultural year 
changes from place to place. 

66. They can be brought to one uniform unit. 

67. No. 

68. Combination. 

69. Good enough. 

70. Local enquiry. 

71. Local enquiry. 

72. Local enquiry. 

73. No. 

74 & 75. Rough estimate. 

78. Typical families. 

79. 3 years—month after month. 

80. 11100th. 

81. Yes. 

82. Dailies to give information according to fixed weights and 
measures. 

84. Family. 

85. Good enough. 

86. Former. 
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87. Provincial authorities through heads of Dept. 

88. Village. Village agency. 

89. By all means. 

90. Must be satisfied with the information available. 

91. Combination. 

92. Income tax agency is already doing this kind of work. 

105 Yes. 

My answers are fragmentary since I am at present extremely busy. 



Mr. K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A., F. R., Econ. S. (Lond.). 


Written Statement. 

Some figures from a local economic enquiry conducted at Madura and ' 

Environs. 

The low economic condition of the mass of Indians turns out to be 
the result of a number of causes, each acting and re-acting on the other. 
As one of the students who had made a special economic study of the 
“ South Indian Trade guilds ” (awaiting publication with a foreword 
from Professor Radhakamal Mukherjea of Lucknow and dedicated by 
kind permission to the late Dr. Marshall) and the Madura Saurashtra 
Community ”, let me place the result, of my incidental enquiry into the 
economic condition of the Saurashtra industrial community at the hands 
of your Committee. Increase of population, a defective land system, a 
growing increase of rent receivers and a corresponding decrease of cultivat¬ 
ing proprietors, the grave evils of fragmentation of holdings, the artificial 
bar which sets in with reference to the increase in the earnings of artisans 
who pay no heed to marketing, and the prevalence of the vicious habit 
of drinking among classes of manual workers which is unhappily aggravat¬ 
ed by the Excise policy of the Government—all these produce a class of 
workers who lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 

Departments like that of the research branch of the University and 
of the Co-operative branch should undertake the enquiry in set local areas 
with the aid of non-official expert agencies as that of the Servants of India 
Society and Y. M. C. A. A band of few workers who are conducting 
independent enquiries also deserves to be taken into confidence. In order 
to interest the villagers who are often shy in giving correct figures 
of their income and debt it is essential to get the active help of the Village 
Penadhanakkadan or elder in whom the villagers have confidence. 

Labour conditions among the Saurashtras. 

Statistically, the Saurashtras at Madura are about one-third of the 
population ; they number 39,215 out of a total population of 138,894. The 
Saurashtras have settled in 56 places in South India. After a fairly 
exhaustive enquiry into more than 25 cases, the following rate of wages is 
arrived at in the silk-weaving industry :— 

1 . Silk Weaving Industry — 

Adults males Rs. 15-0-0 to Rs. 40-0-0 per mensem. 

Females. 

Silk work—Rs. 3-0-0 to Rs. 8-0-0 p.m. 

Rhetto work—Rs. 5-0-0 to Rs. 10-0-0 p.m. 

2. Among Mill workers — 

Adults male—Rs. 18-12-0 to Rs. 37-8-0 

Female—Rs. 9-6-0 to Rs. 16-14-0. 

Children—Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 15-0-0. 

3. Earnings of a weaver — 

The weaver at the primitive loom is able to earn from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 p. m. If he is highly efficient, he may earn up to 
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a maximum of Es. 50, in which case, he hires employees 
for his other looms. 


4. Dyeing Industry. 

Earnings per mensem. 

(a) Dyeing and Steaming— 


Adults—male 

Rs. 30 to Ra. 60. 

(b) Mordanting— 


Female 

Rs. 7 to Rs. 15. 

(c) Drying and cleaning— 


Female .. .. ... .. j 

Rs. 6 to Rs. 7. 

(d) Packing and bundling— 


Female 

Rs. 15 to Rs. 24. 


5. Chungady tying — 

Adults. Female at 2 annas per 1,0 )0 big dots—Rs. 7-8-0 to Ra. 9-0-0 p.m. 

at 4 annas per 1,000 fine dots.—Ra. 15 to Rs. 18 P.M. 


Whether she be rich or poor, the Saurashtra woman belongs to the pro¬ 
ductive class of workers ; never does she idle away her time in vain talks 
or gossips like too many of our sisters in other communities. 

A few family budgets. 

How the Saurashtra labourer spends his money, constitutes an import¬ 
ant branch of investigation by itself. The results of the enquiry into 10 
typical families in representative quarters are stated below :— 

I .—The family of a hand-loom weaver in Lakshmipuram Lane, No. 5. 


General Particulars. 

Income per mensem. 

Expenses per mensem. 

Savings. 

Total No. in the family— 

Pro} erty : 1 house. 

Food .. Rs. 12 

Saving—Nil. 

1 Male 

Income. 

Rent—Nil. 

Indebtedness—Nil. 

1 female and 




1 child 

Male Rs. 12 p. m. 

Clothing Re. 1. 

Net saving—Nil. 

Size of the house— 




10' X 8' 

Female Rs. 3 p. m. 

Fuel and light Rs. 3 


Bathing facilities :— 




No separate well. 

Latrine—Nil. 

Rent of house Rs. 3 

Rs. 18 

Education Re. 1 

Sundries Re. 1 

Total Rs. 18 



Remarks. —He is suffering from periodic ailments and leading a hand-to-mouth existence with 
the help of lent from a portion of his house. 
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II .—A Fly-Shuttle worker’s family. 


General Particulars. 


Income per mensem. 


Expenses per mensem. 


Sayings. 


Total No. :— > 

1 man. 

1 female and 
4 ch dren. 

Size of room : 10' x 12' 

Bathing facilities :— 

No separate well. 
A pipe near by. 

Latrine :— 

Nil. 


Property:— 

A house on mort¬ 
gage. 

It.eome. 

Male Rs. 23 

Female ,, 3 


Rs. a. P. 


Total 


Rs. 26 


Food 

16 

8 

0 

Re. 1 in chit. 

Rent 




Indebtedness Nil 

Clothing 

2 

0 

0 

Net saving Re. 1 per 





mensem. 

Fuel and 

3 

8 

0 


light. 





Education 

2 

0 

0 


Sundries 

1 

0 

0 



25 0 0 


Remarks. —Since he holds a house on usufructory mortgage for Rs. 600 he pays no rent. 

hence a petty saving of Re. 1 per mensem which is reported to be not always possi¬ 
ble as in case of a sickness in the family. The complaint is th it the family is haying 
only two meals a day. 


III .—An efficient hand-loom weaver in Lakshipuram, Lane No. 5. 


General pirtioulars. 

Income per mensem. 

Expenses per mensem. 

Savings. 

Total No.:— 

Property—A house. 

Food Rs. 26. 

Saving Rs. 5. 

1 male, 

1 female and 

Income. 

Rent. 

Indebtedness Nil. 

3 children. 

Male Rs. 45. 

Clothing Rs. 4. 

Net saving Rs. 5. 

Size of bedroom— 

Female Rs. 5. 

Fuel and light Rs. 4. 


9' x 10' 

— 

Education Rs. 10. 


Bathing facilities— 

Total Rs. .. 50 

Sundries Re. 1. 


No separate well. 




Latrine— 


Total Rs. .. 46 

• 

Nil. 





Rbmarks.—T his is the ease of a very capable worker who also hires two other loom*. 
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IV.- 

-A Dye-worker in 

the East Gate Street. 

General particulars. 

1 

: Income per mensem. 1 

j 

Expenses per mensem. 

Savings. 

Total No.— 

Property— , 

Food Rs. 40. 

Chits Rs. 15. 

1 male, 

1 female and 

A house. 

| 

I«enl. 

Indebtedness Nil. 

6 children. 

In'ome. 

Clothing Rs. 10. 

— 

Size of bedroom — ■ 

Male Rs. 60. 

Fuel and light Rs. 5. 

Total Rs. .. 15 

12' X 18' 

Female Rs. 5. 

Education Rs. 1 5. 


Bathing facilities — 

Two sons Rs. 27. 

Sundries Rs. 7. 


A well. 

— 

— 


Latrine — 

Total Rs. 92 

j Total Rs. .. 77 


A small one. 


L/-v 



Remarks. —This is the ease of -in efficient dye-worker who has two earn'ng sons. The sun hies 
raising to Rs. 7 was founi out to be due to the d inking habit of the male 
worker. Two of the aged sons are having their sleeping accommodation in a dye- 
factory nrar by. 


V .—A hand-loom weaver in Lahshmipuram Lane, No. 6. 






Ceneral Particulars. 

Income per mensem. 

Expenses per mensem. 

Savings. 

Total No.— 

Property— 

Food Rs. 19. 

Re. 1 in chit. 

1 male. 

A house worth 

Rent 

Indebtedness— 

1 female and 

Rs. 2,000. 

Clothing 2. 

Nil. 

2 children. 

Size of bedroom— 

Iticome. 

Male Rs. 25. 

Fuel and lighting 2. 

Education 2. 

Net Saving Re. 1. 

8'x 12' 

B'emale Rs. 5. 

1 Sundries 4. 

i 

Bathing facilities — 


1 - 


Nil. 

Latrine— 

Nil. 

Total Rs. 30. 

1 

j Total Rs. 29. 

i 



Remarks. —The expense under sundries is remarkable. Accoanno tation is tpiite insufficient. 
The handloom is also worked in the same room use 1 tor beading. 

L9IEEC 
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VI .-—Another weaver at Kampalayam. 


General Particulars. 

I Income per mensem. 

E.xp.-u.ai'd per m 

eii HD 


Savings. 


t 

Rs. 

A. 


Total N T o :— 

| Property : Nil. 

Food 

22 

0 

< hit Rb. 6. 

1 Man, 

Income. 

■ Kent 

2 

0 

Indebtedness Nd. 

1 Female, ard 


i 




2 children 

Rs. 

< lothing . 

4 

0 

Net saving Kb. <5. 

Size of hedr .om :— 

Mule . 20 

1 Fuel and light 






i >ng 

3 

8 


8'x S' 

Female . 10 







Education . 

1 

0 


Bathing facilities :— 

— 

' 






Su' dries 

1 

8 


A pipe near by. 

To'si Its. 40 

li Ortfe .. 


_ | 


Latrine—Nil. j 

1 


Total Rr. 

34 

0 



Remarks.'—T he savings which appear to be considerable in this case are due to the ac ive 
co-operation of the female worker. A dirty, ill-venti ated room is their lodging. 

VII. — A Silk-weaver in Lakshmipuram Lane No. 4. 

General Par iculars. 

Income per mensem. 

Expenses per mensem. 

Savings. 



Rs. 


Total Xo.— 

Property— Nil. 

Food . 18 

Savings :— N-l . 

1 male. 

In owe. 

Rciit . 2 

Indebtedness.— NU. 

1 female, anil 




3 children. 

Ks. 

< lothing 1 

Xet, saving :—X/7. 

Size of bo dr u m— 

Male . 20 

Fuel and light 2 


9'x 10' 

Female . 5 

Education . 1 


Bathing facilities— 

— 

Sundries . 1 


A pipe ne ir by 

TotilRs. 25 

— 


Latrine— Nil. 


Total . 25 

• 


Rf.ma*ks -—During cer'ain months, the family is a Is repor.ed to incur debts. 
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VIII .—A weaver in Saudaipettai Piidur. 


Genera) Particulars. 

Inc"mc per lnenuoip. |Expenses per mensem., 

i 1 

Having*. 



1 


ltB. 


Total No.— 

Property :■— N l. 

Food 

22 

Saving 2 ehils. 

1 male 

Income. 

1 

Kent 

3 

Indebtedness.— Nil. 

2 females, and 






2 children 


Rs. 

l lothing 

4 

Net saving Rs. 2. 

Size of bedroom :— 

Male 

20 

Fuel and light. 

3 


3'x 8'. 

2 Females . 

17 

Education 

2 


Bathing facilities :— 


— 

SurdrieB 

1 


Pipe near by. 

Total Rs. 

37 



j 

Latrine— Nil. 

i /gSjt 


Tofci l < 

i 

, 35 

1 

I- 


Remarks.'—I t should be noted that the earning of hi« widowed sistei' is helping him to run 
the household. The thrift'’ managomont of the house is remarkable. 


IX .—A Changudi dye-worker in a village near Mari Amman Tank. 


General Particulars. | 

i 

Income per mensem. 

Expenses per mensem.l 

Savings. 



Rs. 


Total No. :— 

Property :— Nil. 

Food . 22 

Nature of saving 




Its. 2. 

1 male 

Iwome. 

Rent . 2 


1 female, and 



Indebtedness— N't. 

3 children 

Its. 1 

Clothing . 2 





Net savings Rs. 2. 

Size of bedroom :— 

Mule . 30 ! 

Fuel and light 3 


7'x 8'. 

Female . 0 

Education • 3 

i 

Bathing facilities — 

1 

Sundries . 5 


A well near by. 

| Totnl . 39 



ba trine -Nil. + 

i 

Total - 37 

1 


Remarks.— The increase under $undyie? is to be noted:- The earpinv fem le worker is helping 
the family consider* bly. 
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X.— A dye-worker on the Southern side of the Thirunmal Nath's Med. 


General Particu'a a. 

Income },er mensem. 

i 

Ex) enses. 

Saving. 

Total No.— 

Property. 

Food Rb. 28-8 

Saving: Nil. 

2 males, 

1 female, and 

A house ivor,h 

Rent .... 

indebtedness: 

1 child. 

Rs. 1,500. 


Rs. 2,000. 

Size of the room— 




10' X 12' 

In owe 

Clothing Rs. 1 


Bathing facilities— 

Ma'e Rs. -to 

Fuel and lighting 



Rs. 2-8 


A pipe 10 yds off. 

Female Rs. 7 

Education Rs. 2 



Rs. 47 



La 1 line—an apo'ogy for 


in’ere-t Its. 15 


one. 


s 



Remarks.—T his is an interes mg family. The old father is age 1 75 yea-s and he has left 
for the son a debt of Rs. 2,000. The inheres' alone for debts incurre I a Mounts 
to Rs. 15 per mense.n. 


Certain observations on the above. 

Certain general observations suggest themselves front this study which 
though only fairly exhaustive is typical. Its scientific value is enhanced 
by confirmation from more than 30 representative men of the community. 

So far as accommodation is concerned, most of their lodgings are 
provided with only one room which is at once the safe room, the hand-loom 
work room and the bedding room. There is another “ room ” bound by 
curtains which is used as a- store, kitchen and dining room. Invariably, 
there is no latrine or only an apology for the same which is difficult for 
a bulky human being to enter even. Nor is there proper bathing facility 
for the class of poor weavers. The number of pipes is not sufficient nor 
are there good wells to fill up the gaps in the needy places. 

The weavers and dyers do not have considerable property ; the only 
family asset is a house in 6 out of 10 cases. The female workers are indis¬ 
pensable. In 9 out of TO cases, their earnings alone save the family from 
running into debts. Among the dye-workers the disproportionately high 
sums under “ sundries ” constitute not merely a striking figure. With 
the help of a Saura.shtrn gentleman respected by the community, the 
admission has been got from these three families that it is due to the drink¬ 
ing habit. 

It would he noted that no provision has been made for periodic ailments 
by these families. It is also relevant to remember that cholera and fever 
claim a heavy toll from this community. The saving of Iks. 2 has thus 
to be discounted at its true economic value to a community which does not 
lay by anything for had times. 7 cases out of 10 may be taken to lead 
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only a hand-to-mouth existence. When the proportion of saving to the 
gross earnings is gone into, 10 per cent, to 16 per cent characterise the 
3 passable families. Finally, the indebtedness of No. X family where 371 
per cent, of the family’s earnings is necessary to repay the interest alone, 
is a very unfortunate ease and it strikes flu* present writer as an excep¬ 
tional instance. 
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Mr. H. TIREMAN, Acting Chief Conservator of Forests. 

Written Statement. 

In my opinion an enquiry into the statistics relating to forest product¬ 
ion would achieve no useful purpose ; the figures relating to the produce 
extracted by Government agency are fairly reliable while as regards pro¬ 
duce removed by purchasers it would be impossible to obtain any reliable 
information which is not now available. 

Question 14 .—It would be possible to furnish figures showing the value 
of “ timber ” and “ fuel ” extracted from the forests during the year, 
but in regard to the timber and fuel extracted by Government agency as 
the whole quantity extracted during the year is not sold during the same 
year the figures of value as far as the value of the unsold produce is con 
cerned would be estimates, and not actuals. 

Question 15 .—The statistics are compiled as far as produce removed 
by Government agency is concerned by the rangers in charge of the ranges 
where the timber or fuel is felled. These may be considered fairly reliable 
and complete as they are checked with the figures of the expenditure 
incurred in the felling. The statistics relating to produce removed by 
purchasers are more or less reliable in the case of timber as this is measur¬ 
ed by Forest or Revenue subordinates, but: the figures of volume of fuel 
are compiled from reports received from the purchasers and cannot be 
relied on. Fuel is usually sold by the acre. 

Question 16 .—Items Nos. (3), (4), (5), (6), (except sandalwood oil). 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), (12) (13). (14), (16), (18) and (20) are includ¬ 
ed in the returns of ‘‘ other minor produce ”. Information relating to 
each of these items separately is not available, and it would be impossible 
to obtain it as the products concerned are removed by private persons who 
purchase the right to collect them. As regards items (1) and (2) refer¬ 
ence is invited to the reply to question 15. Sandalwood oil is not removed 
as such ; the sandalwood is sold and the Forest Department has no con¬ 
cern with its subsequent treatment. The same applies to item (19). 
Information is available regarding bamboos (item 15) ; as regards its 
reliability the remarks relating to timber and fuel in the reply to ques¬ 
tion 15 apply. Canes are included under “ other minor produce ”. 
Rubber is not a forest product in this Presidency. 

Question 17 .—1 do not consider that any means can be devised for 
obtaining statistics of forest produce of any value for unreserved glands 
or private forests. (There are no unclassed forests in Madras). 
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Eao Bahadur A, VEDAOHALA AIYAR, Retired Registrar of Oo-opera.- 

tive Societies, Madras. 

Written Statement. 

As an officer in the employ of Government both in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and in the Co-operative Department I take the liberty of offering 
a few remarks very general in character on matters appertaining to the 
economic condition of the people connected with agriculture and allied 
cottage industries in this Presidency. 

The statistics available in Government publications as regards pro¬ 
duction, wages, cost of living are not in the first place reliable because of 
the imperfection in the machinery employed to collect such statistics, and 
in the second place not valuable because such statistics have not been 
gathered with a view to gauge the economic condition of the people in a 
scientific way. The statistics hitherto obtained were for fiscal purposes 
to determine the assessment payable by the holders of land for agricultural 
purposes. The average productivity of the land, the average price obtain¬ 
able for such produce, the average expenditure involved in such product¬ 
ion were the principal factors taken into consideration for determining the 
tax payable to Government at 50 per cent of the net proceeds from the 
cultivation of the land. Even here, the statistics relating to quantity 
were not reliable, those relating to expenditure were rough and generally 
estimated in favour of the tax-gatherer. It may safely be said that the 
agricultural taxation was never regulated with reference to agricultural 
income. Hence there was no possibility of procuring information in a 
scientific manner about the economic condition of the people. The position 
of statistical information in zamindari tracts as distinguished from ryot- 
wari tracts was still worse being almost the result of guess work and there¬ 
fore are wholly unreliable. 

As regards statistics connected with trade, pressure from commercial 
men was the prime factor in securing statistics of commercial crops. Com¬ 
merce is interested in securing a rough idea of the total quantity of pro¬ 
duction, and such rough estimate can be secured from the statistics avail¬ 
able. Commercial men are not interested in securing, information on the 
economic condition of the producers. They are however interested in 
finding out very roughly the condition of the consumers. 

The question that arises naturally is whether there is any necessity 
for conducting an elaborate enquiry into the economic condition of the 
people, producers and consumers. If fiscal purposes are in view, no more 
need be done but an enquiry into the economic condition of the people by 
competent men in a scientific manner will be a very useful factor for many 
purposes inclusive of the fiscal, especially when Government intends to 
intensify the production of agriculture, to cheapen the distributive agency 
and to ameliorate the condition of the people especially labour connected 
with agriculture. Any scheme for improving agriculture or ameliorating 
the condition of the agricultural people to secure better business, better 
farming, and better living involves taking stock of the existing conditions 
under which production and distribution are undertaken by the people. 
The department of Co-operation and that of agriculture, feel difficulties 
in their progreSh owing to absence of statistical data with the help of which 
improvement schemes can be contemplated. Even for fiscal purposes the 
availability of accurate statistical data on the economic condition of the 
people will go a long way towards the fixing of taxation acceptable to the 
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people Questions relating to emigration can be solved with such data. 
The country will have sooner or later to confine its activity towards rural 
reconstruction, to discourage emigration to towns and to educate the people 
in the dignity and value of labour in agriculture, to the simplicity and 
healthy character of village life and to secure a contented rural popula 
tion having all kinds of amenities of life in rural parts at a cheaper cost 
than is at present made available in towns. 

Organization. 

In short any scheme of agricultural development requires the tabula¬ 
tion of the various difficulties to which the rural population is subject and 
the procuring of information in a scientific manner of the existing condi¬ 
tion of the people and of their embarassment to progress and this step 
seems to be an urgent necessity even though such a. step is attended with 
considerable expenditure. 

The enquiry which might profitably be instituted should be provincial 
and conducted in each district by a committee of persons interested in 
the district aided by a few experts trained by scientific economists. Each 
district will have to he divided intq tracts with similar con¬ 
ditions of progress in agriculture. The existing machinery of 
Revenue subordinates can suitably assist the proposed enquiry 
committee. The Co-operative staff official and non-official 
can be filled up by the economists to undertake the work in a satisfactory 
way. There should be a provincial committee which will collect the re¬ 
quired information and publish it for the information of all concerned. 

The scientific economists can lay down in well-defined lines the scope 
and method of the enquiry to be made in each district and the local staff 
can be expected to supplement such information by referring to any special 
features in each locality. The amelioration of the depressed classes is a 
difficult problem which awaits solution at the hands of the people and 
any sustained effort to be made in this direction can be successfully 
carried out only with the help of reliable information about the economic 
condition of the people in rural parts connected with agriculture. 

Indebtedness. 

Coming to the question of the indebtedness of the people especially 
the agriculturists one is tempted to feel that this is a very serious pro¬ 
blem requiring early solution and that this work should be undertaken 
largely with the aid of Government in various ways but an investigation 
into the economic condition of the people may help us to distinguish in¬ 
debtedness which can possibly be removed and that which cannot be so 
done. A ryot who mortgages his property *to a pitch where the product¬ 
ion is insufficient to meet the expense of production inclusive of labour 
charges and to pay up the interest charges is really a case of hopeless indebt¬ 
edness. The lender in such a case becomes the practical owner of the 
lands ; but where the ryot who mortgaged his land for a specified debt 
is in a position to secure production whose value will be sufficient to main¬ 
tain himself and also to pay a portion of the principal and the interest 
charges in a definite period of time ; the indebtedness here is a redeemable 
one. The people are interested in removing such indebtedness and would 
like with the aid of Government- to formulate suitable schemes for the 
purpose. To procure statistics for such purposes definite enquiry by 
competent men will appear to be required if such statistics are to be of 
any practical value. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. VENKATANARAYANA NAYUDU GARU, B.A., B E., 
Inspector-General of Registration, Madras. 

Written Statement. 

The questionnaire having reached me only on the 21st of this month, 
there is hardly tixpe to make a detailed study of tjje various aspects in 
which the economic condition of the people of India is proposed to be 
surveyed. The items on which the records of the Registration Depart¬ 
ment are generally believed to throw light are : (/) Sale value of agri¬ 
cultural lands, and (ii) agricultural indebtedness as gleaned from regis¬ 
tered mortgages. Questions relating to these items will therefore be dealt 
with below :— 

2. Question 70 .—Determination of the value of agricultural lands. 
Any multiple of land revenue as a basis of determining the value of land 
is a misleading guide. Statistics gathered from Registration records show 
that this multiple valuation is constantly changing. For instance, in 
Bellamy and Anantapur districts, where Re-settlement Operations were con¬ 
ducted by me, it was found that the average sale value of land 
rose from 3.56 times to 39.59 times the land revenue within a period of 
20 years. Owing to obvious reasons, it is not possible to devise a method 
by which to arrive at the true value of agricultural land : but a fairlj 
correct idea can be obtained from the statistics of values gathered from 
the Registration records for various classes of lands, by a judicious exclu¬ 
sion of all transactions in which the values have been artificially inflated 
and by subjecting the results to a careful local enquiry. This is in fact 
what is being done in this Presidency' by Revenue. Settlement Officers in 
the course of Settlement Operations. 

3. Question S3. — Indebtedness. —Mortgages, Simple and Usufructuary, 
registered in the records of the Registration Department give some but not 
a complete idea of the indebtedness of the people. Nearly 50 per cent, 
of the money borrowed is on personal credit, which takes the form of pro- 
notes, bonds, current account and the like, which do not see the light of 
registration. 

4. Question 81 .—If it were decided to institute enquiries into indebt¬ 
edness, the unit of measurement of indebtedness should be an undivided- 
joint-family as represented in its dealings by the managing member. 

5. Question 85 .—The main heads under which data are proposed to 
he collected would do. In addition to these the caste and the principal 
profession of the debtors and the creditors may be gathered with advant¬ 
age. 

6. Question 86 .—I consider that information regarding indebtedness 
should first be gathered from the Registration records to the extent possible 
and then subjected to a thorough check by special intensive enquiries in 
villages. It is extremely difficult to gather information relating to trans¬ 
actions based on personal credit on account of the natural reluctance of 
both the debtor and the creditor to divulge particulars and produce 
accounts : but an officer dealing with tact and inspiring confidence in the 
people can gather a fairly satisfactory data in respect of these items also. 
A mere compilation of statistics from Registration records or books of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies without intensive enquiries by special officers 
accustomed to conduct investigations in villages will be of no use. 1 
find, from my own experience as a Settlement Officer, that in the majority 

I.9IKEC 
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of loans recorded in public records, the chief purpose for taking the loan 
is .not accurately stated. In the absence of information on this most vital 
point, the statistics gathered will serve no useful purpose in elucidating 
the economic progress or decadence of an individual.. It, was mainly for 
this reason that, ari attempt made some years ago by the Registration 
Department to post statistics from year to year of indebtedness from 
mortgages had had to be stopped. Information regarding the agricultural 
indebtedness was gatl'ered in about 100 typical villages in the districts 
■of Bellary and Anantapnr in the course of my Settlement work on the 
lines more or less indicated in Question 85. An intensive study of the 
economic condition of ryots in 20 villages representing typical tracts was 
made on matters relating to principal crops and their yield, agricultural 
practices, cost of production, wages, sale and lease value of lands, indebt¬ 
edness of ryots, cost of living and standard of comfort. My note embody¬ 
ing the results of investigations in one village is forwarded herewith for 
the information of the Committee {Not printed). It covers the conditions 
of all classes of agricultural people inhabiting a tract, consisting of about 
40 villages spread over an area of 250 square miles. Conclusions arrived 
at from the statistics and information gathered in such select typical centres 
are more reliable and trustworthy than those deduced from a mass of ill- 
assorted details collected from village to village. 

7. I may be permitted to repeat that a general economic survey of 
a province as gleaned from the records maintained by the various depart¬ 
ments will end in nothing, if it is not followed by an intensive study of, and 
investigations into, the varioiis factors that go to make up rural life. The 
latter is not an easy process that can.be achieved by an ordinary executive 
agency. The information gathered in the 20 typical villages, alluded to 
above, has been the result of a gigantic task undertaken by me and my 
gazetted assistants. People are very reluctant to give any information 
regarding their private life. Promise of secrecy, word of honour not to 
make the information available for income-tax officers and private influence 
with a few eminent land owners, all these have had to be requisitioned 
for achieving the purpose in view. When enquiries are started on such 
a large scale throughout a, province, interested persons may not be wanting 
to misrepresent the objects of the operations and alienate the sympathy 
and co-operation of the people. I am not therefore sancuino if a general 
Economic Survey of India at, present would end in success. If one has to 
be undertaken at all, its cost would be prohibitive inasmuch as a superior 
trained agency has to be, employed on an extensive scale under the super¬ 
vision of expert administrative officers. 
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Mr. C. SAMUNDI GOUNDAR, Honorary Organiser of Village 
Panchayats, Nattarampalli, Madras Presidency. 


Writ ten Statement. 

I learn that you with the members of your Committee have come 
down to Madras to enquire into the economic condition of the people 
and to submit your report to Government. 

As the mass of your enquiry is mainly carried on in towns among 
the rich and influential men and Government officials, I am afraid that 
ordinary ryots like myself who are not residents of towns, who do not 
know English but only their mother tongue, who are neither merchants, 
traders, nor officials nor rich men but form only the agricultural popu¬ 
lation will have no voice of their own to represent their status and 
have their opinion recorded in the. enquiry held by you.^ It would be 
a great help to such ryots if you can extend the scope of your enquiry 
to rural areas and ascertain the views-and status of the ryots by per¬ 
sonal enquiry with them. 

I may also request that the following information may be kindly 
added on to the evidence obtained by enquiry among the rich and 
influential people living in towns coupled with that obtained from the 
villagers before the final report to Government is moulded. 

The ways of ascertaining the economic condition of the people. 

1. At each census once in every 10 years along with the other 
particulars now being recorded with respect to each individual, if 
information regarding the status, the kist paid to Government, extent 
of landed property wet or dry, debts on such property, ordinary loans, 
money lendings, other occupation and average income from different 
sources such as agriculture, trade or other occupation, the amount of 
hist paid by him during the previous census, the number of souls 
dependent on each individual and such like information is arranged to 
he taken in detail, the economical status of the persons will easily be 
known. 

2. If the indebtedness (cause), occupation and other particulars 
of persons going over to Registration office for the sale or mortgage of 
landed property is ascertained it will facilitate the preparation of the 
economical status of people. 

3. If the status of persons, litigants in Civil Courts, t'.c., debtors 
and creditors is ascertained, that may also facilitate the preparation of 
this. 

4. The information may also be gathered easily through village 
panchayats and Co-operative societies. 

5. The status of pleaders may be ascertained hv their own state¬ 
ment:; recorded every year in the courts. 

6. It may be ordained that joint stock companies, agents of com¬ 
panies. brokers, Nattukottai Chottis. money lending Muhammadans, by 
name Kay alar. Sails, Parsi money lenders, and other kinds of money 
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lenders doing business over a certain fixed sum should voluntarily 
register their names, and render accounts showing the names of persons 
with whom they are dealing, the rate of interest charged, and other 
particulars and that in case of suits of non-payment they must not show 
higher rates of interest, and that persons presenting suits in courts 
should deposit in court a true and correct statement showing all their 
transactions. 

7. Officials may be asked to render accounts of their status, pro¬ 
perty and the property owned by the members of their family every 
year. 

8. Forest contractors, abkari contractors, railway contractors, jail 
contractors, import and export merchants at ports and at railway sta¬ 
tions should be asked to render accounts of their dealings and income. 

9. It may be well if the income of amins of Civil Courts, every 
month, also of the members of the Abkari Department, Police and 
Forest Departments and of karnams is properly ascertained by personal 
enquiries. 

10. It may also be well if tlu; annual income of jewellers, diamond 
merchants and wholesale dealers in dyes, thread, leather, cloths and 
general merchandise is ascertained carefully. 

11. To ascertain the daily average income of station masters, 
goods clerks, parcel and tranship clerks in important railway stations. 

12. To make a note of the progress in the income every year of 
actual cultivators and owners of lands and mittadars. 

13. To lease out coffee clubs* cheroot, cigarette, tobacco and snuffs 
shops and increase the revenue thereby and abolish toddy and other 
liquor shops which are sources of danger to the public. The income 
from this source null be twice or thrice that available from liquor 
shops. 

14. I sincerely hope that the results of the enquiry made by this 
Committee will not be detrimental to the interests of the villagers who 
are the source of all profit to Government and the people at large but 
who are themselves starving with only just a pair of bulls for their 
agricultural requirements hut that the Committee will protect them 
from the wretched drink habits and Courts. 
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POONA. 

(Note .—Witnesses from Bombay and the Central Provinces were 
examined at this centre. The written statements of witnesses belonging 
to Central India are also printed at the end of this sub-section.) 

Dr. H. H. MANN, D. Sc., Director of Agriculture, Bombay. 


Written■ Statement. 

Note showing briefly what is contained in the new (third) edition of the 
Statistical Allas now under print. 

In the first place there are three maps of the Bombay Presidency 
proper. (Sind being not included in these maps as there are separate 
maps for the Province). The maps are :— 

(a) The general map showing the various districts and their 

sub-divisions (talukas), Native States, etc. 

(b) The Famine map showing the areas very liable to famine, 

areas less liable to famine but with frequent scarcity and 
areas practically immune from famine. 

(c) The Rainfall map showing the distribution of rainfall by 

different shading through the various areas of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

After the maps noted above there is the “ Introduction ” for the 
Bombay Presidency proper (Sind having a separate introduction), 
touching the following points :— 

(1) Position. 

(2) Physical Features. 

(3) Area and Population, 

(4) Liability to Famine. 

(5) Rainfall. 

(6) Soils. 

(7) Minor causes of distress such as locust and rat plagues, floods, 

insect pests, etc., etc. 

(8) Measures of protection against famine. 

(9) Crops. 

(10) Fodder, etc., ete. 

The above are of course only major heads, many of them being sub¬ 
divided and treated into minor heads. 

The ‘ introduction ’ is followed by a general statistical Table show¬ 
ing for each district :— 

(a) the number and area of villages, 

(b) population according to the Census of 1921 , 

(e) percentage of cultivated and uncultivated area, 

( d ) percentage of food and non-food crops. 
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(«) Rainfall at each district headquarter station. 

(/) Temperature figures at each district headquarter station. 

\Fhen there are a number of appendices as follows s— 

A. —Chronological Record of Famines from 1802-03 to 1920-21 

(i.e., up to date). 

B. —History and chronological record of locust plagues from 1812 

to date. 

C. —History and chronological record of rat plagues from 1874 

to date. 

D. -—Chronological record of floods from 1810 to date. 

E. —Distribution of Areas according to liability to famine. 

F. —Average Rainfall for each month for over three hundred 

representative stations in the Bombay Presidency and 

Sind. 

G. —Schedule of Normal Prices showing the prewar normal and 

normal of 1922-23 at the headquarter town of each district 
in the Presidency and Sind and the average of the non- 
headquarter towns in these districts. 

H. —Normal yield of Principal crops in each district of the 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. 

I. —Weights and measures and other useful tables. 

J. —List of crops grown in the Bombay Presidency with English, 

vernacular and scientific names. 

After the appendices referred to above appear the accounts <3f the 
various districts. In the case of each district there is :— 

(1) A general map of the district showing the various sub¬ 

divisions (talukas) and Native States, roads, railways, 
post offices, market towns and all other information gene¬ 
rally to be obtained in such a map. 

(2) Insets or subsidiary maps. These by a system of dots 

show - 

(а) Irrigation in different sub-divisions. 

(б) Distribution of the principal crops. 

(c) Distribution of rainfall. 

(d) Distribution of famine areas 

and 

(e) Distributon of cattle. 

(3) District Account or the letter-press dealing with :— 

(a) Position and area. 

(b) Physical Features. 

(c) Rainfall. 

(d) Climate. 

r«) Soil. 
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(f) Crops. 

( g) Cattle. 

(7i) Forest. 

(i) Irrigation. 

(jf) Drinking water. 

( k ) Industries. 

(/) Trade. 

(m) Communications. 

(it) Occupations—broad and detailed. 

(o) Economic condition. 

(p) Liability of Famine. 

(q) Record of famines. 

(r) Forecast of relief workers in times of famine. 

There are 18 of these for each district. 

(4) Statistical Tables. These are given both for :— 

(а) The latest normal year, i.e., 1922-23. 

(б) The Typical Famine year, i.e., 1918-19. 

The tables are as follows :— 

(ft) Cultivated and uncultivated Area both for 1922-23 and 
1918-19. 

(6) Irrigation Abstract both for 1922-23 and 1918-19. 

(c) Crops both for 1922-23 and 1918-19. 

id) Agricultural, stock both for 1919-20 and 1915-16 the former 
representing the conditions following a famine year anti 
the latter the conditions in a normal year. 

( e ) Government Protective Irrigation Works both in 1922-23 
and 1918-19. 

(/) Water supply 1922-23. 

( g ) Holdings 1921-22. 

(h) Incidence of Assessment 1920-21. 

(i) Rainfall statement showing the monthly maximum, minimum 

and average rainfall and also the rainfall recorded in 
1922-23 at each of the taluka headquarter towns and certain 
dispensaries in the district. 

(j) Temperature statement showing the mean maximum, mean 

minimum, absolute maximum and absolute minimum tem¬ 
perature recorded in each month at the district head¬ 
quarter station during the ten years 1913 to 1922 both 
inclusive. 

(k) Prices :—(1) as ruling in 1922-23 and (2) the prewar normal. 

(l) Famine Relief Table showing the average daily number of 

men on famine relief works in the famine years of 1911-12 
1918-19 and 1920-21. 
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The arrangement as detailed above exists in the case of each dist¬ 
rict both in the Presidency proper and Sind except that in the case of 
insets or subsidiary maps there being no areas liable to famine nor any 
Protective Irrigation works in the Konkan, insets concerning these have 
been omitted for all the districts in that division while there being no 
area liable to famine nor anj’ rainfall worth the name in Sind the 
insets for famine and rainfall have been omitted for all the districts in 
Hind. 

After dealing with all the districts in the Presidency proper, there 
are again the following details for (he Sind division as a whole :— 

(1) General map of Sind. 

(2) Irrigation map of Sind. 

(3) Introduction for Sind on generally the same lines as the 

Presidency proper. 

(4) Appendix dealing with famines, floods, locusts, etc. 

After this comes the account for each district in Sind on exactly 
the same lines as the districts in the Presidency proper and with the 
dealing with the last district of Sind the statistical Atlas comes to a 
close. 


Oral evidence, 4th May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Will you tell us precisely what you have been 
doing during the last two or three years, and in what form your 
enquiries have been recorded ? 

A.—-My work in this direction for the last three or four years have 
been in connection with the instructions by the Government of Bombay 
to try and study the economic progress of the presidency since 1911. 
That, of course, involves the utilising of all the statistics we possess, 
district by district. The other method was by a system of intensive 
enquiry in the villages in a certain area. For this purpose I took 
every large district. I made an attempt to find the total agricultural 
production of each district. For this purpose, I took areas under all 
the important crops. That area figure, I reckon, is practically and sub¬ 
stantially correct. Then I have to find values for each area. That 
figures, I daresay, is very incorrect, having been obtained by the sampl¬ 
ing method, which enabled me to get a fairly accurate representation 
of the district. Next, I utilised our figures for the yield of each taluka 
in the presidency. This is a matter in regard to which we are better 
off than any other province. 

Q .-—You took the values ? 

A. —Yes. For the main crops, the Government of India published 
crop figures every five years, whch we correct on the basis of our crop 
experiments. Our crop experiments are not numerous, but they are 
fairly good. I have here an example of an actual crop grown in one 
district. The whole thing is worked out very carefully. The main 
crops are published by the Government of India every five years. For 
the minor crops, for which they have no data in other provinces, we 
have very complete data. They are very old, but I think they are 
fairly correct. We have them for every taluka, except for Sind. 
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Q .—For every district ? 

A .—More than that. I have figures for every ialuka, that is, for 
every sub-division of the district. 

Mr. Kavl. — Q. —These were ascertained once for all ? 

A .—Yes in 1883, the sub-divisional officers made the experiments 
themselves. 

Q. —It is ancient history ? 

A. —Yes. I use them, and so far as I have been able to test them, 
they are fairly accurate, only I have not got them for Sind. 

Chairman .— Q. —In what form are the results published ? 

A.— I have shown the economic progress. I have also given the 
actual money value of the production in each year. My final chapter 
is one upon which I want criticism. It is an attempt to determine the 
purchasing power of the people, which is, to my mind, what I am 
after—I want to find out what changes have occurred in the purchas¬ 
ing power of the people, or in other words, what changes have occurred 
in the excess production which is used to buy outside materials, that is 
to say, the excess production which they are able to utilise for purposes 
other than maintenance. 

Q .—Your object is to determine the changes in the economic pro¬ 
duction ? 

A .—It is what I call the changes in the purchasing power of the 
people, which means the excess production over and above what is 
required for maintenance. Now, if you will look at the last part of 
the book in which the figures are contained, you will find my final 
results. Taking the presidency as a whole, there is about four per 
cent, increase. You see the rising values of the commodities. If you 
look at p. 59, you will see the rises in the commodities noted, the 
difference representing the change in the purchasing power. Similarly, 
from that you will see that Sind has gone down-hill very badly. In the 
Konkan there is a slight increase. There were necessarily, a great 
many assumptions made and my object at present is to try and find out 
how far these assumptions are correct. I think that the method is 
sound. I am trying to keep this record up-to-dale. That was for ten 
years, and I want to follow it up year by year. The second method of 
investigation I have used is a series of extensive studies in the villages. 
You have had copies of those two which have already been published, 
and I think a third will be published about December. The first of 
these was based on a very detailed study of a village about ten miles 
west of Poona. Then I went to a village 25 miles east of Poona. 
They told me that the former was too near Poona, so I went to a village 
25 miles to the east of Poona. 

Q ■—Where you have your school ? 

A. —No, the one where the school was situated is the third one, 
which has not. yet been published. I have in hand the further studies 
of two villages in the Konkan, in one of which is an agricultural school. 
That I am wwiting at present. Taking these studies has taught me a very 
great deal. It has taught me very largely what is possible and what is 
not possible. 

UffEEC 
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Q .—What are your main deduction?? from your economic studies ? 

A. —I think the main deductions are that, in the Deccan at any 
rate, even if indebtedness is excluded altogether, our villages are not 
sound economic units. The second conclusion I have come to is that the 
rise in prices of recent years has tended to the benefit of the more 
solvent people and to the disadvantage of the less solvent. 

Q .—Any other important deduction ? 

A. —The third point which strikes me very much is that any 
attempt to deal with the situation purely by utilising co-operative 
credit societies is only a partial measure, and unless you can largely 
increase the agricultural production, you cannot make these villages 
sound economic units. Agricultural production is not actually increas¬ 
ing. My fourth point is that the biggest hindrance to increasing the 
agricultural production is bad organisation of the land. I do not want 
to say merely the sub-division of the land, but I mean more than that. 
From my experience, I would say that these villages can produce 50 per 
cent, more, if they were better organised. 

Chairman.—Q .—I quite believe that. 

A. —These are, in short, my four main conclusions. I may say 
that these conclusions are based on my studies in the Deccan, and 
I would not guarantee that they would apply necessarily to other 
parts. 

Q. —For instance, to the colonies ! 

A. —To the colonies in the Punjab. They would not, I think, 
apply to Sind but I have not studied Sind. I think they would apply 
to the Konkan, but I may say that in the Konkan, there is an additional 
feature, and that is, that the land tenure arrangements here are such as 
to discourage production. 

Q .—Why do you say ? 

A. —In the Konkan, much of the land is held by tenants and they 
are one year’s tenants. I do not say that it is done, but a man is 
always liable to be turned out at the end of each year. It is held 
largely by non-cultivators, who have the land cultivated by other 
classes, and the result is that I find a lack of enterprise, and the reason 
for this is that the cultivators say “ If we put in a second crop the 
landlord will take his share, and it is so small, it is not worthwhile ”. 
Some change has to be made in the system of land tenure there, if we 
are going to obtain successful results. 

Q. —What is the estimated agricultural production for the presi¬ 
dency proper ? Have you the rate per head ? 

A. —I havy; not got it per head, I have it per acre. 

<?.—What is it per acre ? 

A. —The total production for the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
based on the figures of 1911, amounts to 125i crores. This is for 
1921-22, on the basis of the prices of 1911-12. 

Q ■—What is it at current prices ? 

A. —Now, taking the same year at the prices of the present year, 
it is 214 crores instead of 125£. 
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Q— What does it work out to per head ? 

d■—We have not worked it out per head. It is for the whole 
presidency. We have the money value of the crop production per acre. 
The money value of that year was Rs. 70 per acre. 

Q .—And the previous figure '! 

A. —Rs. 33 per acre in 1911-12. The whole difference is due to the 
rise in prices. 

Mr. Ka.ul. — Q. —What are^ these figures at pages 46 and 38 ? 

A.—Those at page 38 are the prices of 1911-12, while those at 
page 46 are the production at the current prices for each year. 
I separated the two, because we want some measure of production 
independent of prices. 

Q. —You apply the prices to the same outturn ? 

A. —I apply the prices of 1911-12 to each year in order to get the 
production at the constant figure. Some people said I might have given 
the tonnage instead of the rupee value, but the tonnage is only useful 
under certain circumstances. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Suppose you obtain figures for the 
whole of India, I should like to know whether in your opinion thejr 
would be comparable with those of other countries and serve as an 
accurate record "? 

A. —That I doubt very much. In the first place, our records are so 
very different from those of other countries. I do not think our records 
are worse. On the other hand, I think our records are as good, in 
certain respects, as those of any country. So far as the area, at any 
rate, is concerned, we are much better than the United States. 

Q .—The statistics of area, of course, are acknowledged to be among 
the best in the world ? 

A.—I have not seen the published estimates and statistics, and it 
is not easy to compare it with other countries, nor do I guarantee the 
value of the figures. But I think I could compare very well the pro¬ 
duce of 1912 with, say, that of 1920. 

Q. —Even if you get rid of the difficulties of the different systems 1 

d.—There are the same difficulties right through. If they asked 
me to prepare a statement of the absolute production of the Bombay 
Presidency, I would say ‘ I cannot do it If they asked me to make 
a progress report, I would do that, because I would make a comparison 
with the past and with the other provinces and I can say, to within 
25 or 30 per cent., what the absolute production is. If you will allow 
me to say so, there is one thing in your questionnaire which is much 
criticised, namely, our statistics of prices, I reckon they are as nearly 
perfect as they can be. We have them checked and counter-cheeked 
in the Bomtmy: Presidency. I think, at the present moment, I have 
three independent determinations for retail prices, two of which are 
published, and one which is never published at ali, which is always ready 
for reference, if this Committee or any one else wants it. The figures 
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are available from 1889. I have monthly returns supplied from every 
district, there being on an average eight separate tests in a month. 
I will give you them. Then 1 have a second one, quite independent of 
the other. It is a fortnightly return from the headquarters of evefy 
district, based on the prices for the previous few days. These docu¬ 
ments are received from every taluka, prepared by different people and 
each entirely independent of the others. These two are prepared by 
the Deputy Collector^ and the others by the Mamlatdar. 

Chairman. — Q. —Does not the Deputy Collector obtain the prices 
from the Mamlatdar ? 

A.—No ; he has a special clerk of his office, the price clerk, whose 
ditty it is to go down to the bazaar and ascertain the prices. I have 
two Price Inspectors in my office, who have to go round practically the 
ivhole districts, inspect the records and also to go into the bazaars and 
find out whether what they ascertain agrees with the records of the 
Grbvernnient. 

Q .—We want complete statistics of production in the presidency, 
agricultural production as well as pastoral products, dairy products, 
mining, fisheries and industries, both factory industries as well as 
cottage industries. We want the production under the two main 
headings, ‘ total agricultural production,’ and ‘ total industrial produc¬ 
tion ’. Prom your knowledge of the existing arrangements as regards 
statistics and the information available, do you think there will be any 
difficulty in collecting that information so as to ascertain the total pro¬ 
duction ? 

A. —So far as the agricultural production is concerned, so far as 
what I might call primary production is concerned there is one difficulty, 
and that,is, Avith regard to fodder. It is indefinite and will be difficult 
to get. H'oav far our annual fodder resources are sufficient, and how 
many cattle they will maintain, it is difficult to say. 

0 —There are lots of Avild tracts ? 

A. —Yes, there are huge areas Avliich are used for nothing. WTien 
you come to the secondary production, that means productions of 
animals, it is very much more difficult to obtain the information and we 
have hot the means at present of getting it. In the first place, we have 
our quinquennial cattle census, which is very closely correct. That 
gives us the actual number of animals and from it one can make a 
rough calculation from year to year ; but it is A 7 ery imperfect. In any 
number of cases, hoAvever, I can obtain pretty closely Avhat the quantity 
of milk will be. 

Q .—Will there be any difficulty in getting the agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the presidency, provided you have the necessary staff for collect¬ 
ing the data ? 

A.- —No ; I do not think it would be difficult to get the relative 
production from year to year. 

Q. —That may be made perfectly clear. Will there be much 
difficulty in getting it ? 
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A .—For relative production, I would say ‘ No But so far as 
absolute production is concerned, I doubt whether you would ascertain 
it within 25 or 30 per cent. 

Q. —Under what heads would you collect economic statistics in this 
presidency ? Having regard to the condition of the people, what 
statistics would be most valuable, and to what statistics do you think 
particular attention should be devoted in the present time 1 

A. —I can only speak for the rural tracts. Naturally the first thing 
is the statistics of production. When you get beyond that, then I 
become very doubtful as to what you can do. 

Q .~What about income ? 

H.—I do not think income is a definite enough term. Income is a 
thing which is quite indefinite. We want to ascertain a man’s salary 
or wages, but wliat do you mean by income, when the people never see 
any money 'i Where a man grows anything, he grows it for his use and 
he uses it, and there is a very small excess which he converts into money. 
What then is his income ? 

Q. —I have taken his whole production as his income. It will 
include his services. 

A .—Still I want to ask you really what you mean, in that sense, 
by income ? Do you mean the total income of every individual f 

Q. —Yes, that is, private income. 

A. —Thdt is to say, I am receiving a salary, I am dependent upon 
the production of the country. Thus a man who is a cultivator is 
producing stuff, he is making things worth Its. 100 and he may have an 
inc'ome from another source of Rs. 100. His income would be Rs. 200. 
'the income of the country is the production of the country because every¬ 
one, whether he serves or not, has to live upon it. 

—It has been said by economists that production is not. income, 
but production and services ? 

A. —It is merely a matter of definition. I do not see that one 
service is more important than another. Whatever results you obtain, 
we all have to live on the production, and this is after all the production 
of the country. There is the heap. How far have I my right to it ? v 
I take my share. Some may take it by service, others by actual 
pioduction : but after all, this is the heap from which we have all to 
take our share. It seems to me that this is the only figure which 
really is of value. I have put down the income of every single person 
or family in the village, and I state that this is the total income ; and on 
the ‘other side I put down the expenditure of every one in the village, 

I then balance one with the other. This is the other system. I am not 
sure whether the income I have put down here is really of value, except 
to make the»balance easy. This is useful, but 1 am not sure that it is 
income. 

Q .—If you take the income of a village alone, wTmld you take the 
pioduction- alone f 
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A. —I must take all the imports and exports, balance the imports 
with the exports. The village has to live on the production and sell 
any production which remains to the presidency or India as a whole. 
That is its production. It is the heap from which every one has a right 
to go and take his share. What gives him his right, is another matter. 
Whether it is service or anything else, but everyone has to take his 
share out of the heap. 

Q. —But if you take the income in a village, the total of the income 
is very much greater than the total production "■ 

A.— In some cases it is double. 

Q. —Dr. Bowley places it at double ? 

A.—In England, probably, it is double, and more than double 
I should think that if 1 took a census of a population of a place like 
that of Ahmedabad, it might be only f>() per cent. more. 1 am not 
co?ifining myself to double. In a village it may be more, but not so 
much more. 

<).—In order to ascertain the economic condition of the people, 

would you calculate the income or not ? 

A .—For my own part, I distrust very much the calculation of total 
income. The only purpose 1 have for doing so is to balance it. against 
the figure for the total expenses. Then it is of advantage, but as a 

measure of the country's position, I think it has little or no value. 

Q — What is meant by income per head of the population ? They 
have made that calculation in England and other countries. 

A.—I do not think the persons who make it know it themselves. 

Q. —You attach no value to it ? 

.1.—I said in my note that these estimates are not worth the paper 

they are written on. I think this is almost true by the fact that they 

differ so much. I do not believe that the man who made the totals 

knew what was meant by national income. What you ought to try to 

get at is the excess of produet ion after maintenance is provided—what 
I call the purchasing power of the people. 

Q. —What are the tests, in your opinion, to determine the economic 
condition of a province or of a presidency like your own '! 

A. —I would do as I have done here. You will find what I think 

is the test at the bottom of page -59 of this report. That is all that is 

necessary for these figures, and I would spare no expense to get them. This 
is really my nett result. 

Q .— You have, in question 1, certain general heads under which the 
economic conditions will be investigated. 

.1.—I say that I have no real quarrel with this. It seems to me to 
include everything. As a list l reckon it is all right. 

Q. —Will you kindly give us your opinion ? 

A .—I have already spoken of production. 

Q .—You believe in production as being absolutely necessary ! 

A.—Yes, 1 think it can be obtained ; or, if it cannot be obtained, 
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the changes can. As fob wages, you cannot procure results because 
there is no such thing as wages in this country. Let me take for 
example a Deccqr. village.' In these villages there are two or three 
artisans, like a carpenter or blacksmith. These men are not paid by 
wages. They are paid baluta, that is, exchange. They act partly as 

master craftsmen, but for the mass of the work they do they are not 

paid in money. If a cultivator wants a plough repaired, the carpenter 
does it as part of his duty. I want a new plough, and I negotiate for 

making that new plough, but in neither of these cases is wages paid. 

In the second ease the artisan bargains as a master craftsman. The 
second difficulty is that in most cases your blacksmith and carpenter are 
also cultivators. How are you to arrive at the totals of their wages ? 

Q. —And the third item ? 

A. —I have already discussed income. 

Q. —You do not believe in getting these figures ? 

A.—Before you can do that, you must define your terms much 
better than at present ; secondly, it can only be done by means of 
intensive studies. I can ascertain it in a single village, but every one 
of these villages differs and for the whole area you cannot do it within 
a given time. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —With a special staff ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Of how many ? 

A.—I have done this easily with one assistant and two or three 
students. That has been a whole year’s work. My students come and 
spend the hot weather vacation in the villages. They work there tmd 
then go back. They are there first when the crop is sown and then 
when the crop is reaped and so on. The main thing is that they cannot 
get the data unless they are friendly with the people. They cannot get 
it as census observers. 

Q. —What is the next item ? 

A.—The cost of living—it can be done. 

Q. —By. intensive studies ? 


A.—Yes, but it cannot be done by the census man. I have an 
example which I have given in my notes. In our last census, 
Mr. Sedgwick attempted to get this by a series of family budgets 
collected by volunteer workers in different parts of the presidency. So 
far as it goes, it has been done very well, but the results, I maintain, 
are of no value. This was not due to any lack of devotion. It was due 
to two things. The first thing is that the people who did it were people 
of one class, while there are different classes in each district and they 
have data of their own class. Hence their figures from district to 
district are absolutely incomparable. The second thing is that you 
always have .a predominance of certain classes. Even if the men are 
perfectly honest and fair, you will always have that. Just the same 
in any examination by questionnaire. I would mention that our 
Co-operative Institute in Bombay attempted some economic surveys of 
two or three districts in the presidency with the idea of finding out 
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whether the co-operative movement had progressed in the districts. 
The results, I imagine, are worthless. They sent out a questionnaire, 
and the replies are practically from one class. They asked for witnesses, 
and who are the witnesses, but men of one class ? The evidence given 
did not. represent the presidency, and the results are practically worth¬ 
less. Mr. Sedgwick and I discussed it at. very great length. I do not 
think you can ascertain the cost of living by a census, but I think you 
can by intensive study. As to the next point—wealth—there again 
I am not quite sure what you mean by the term. 

Chairman. — Q .—The total wealth of the country ? 

A. —Does that include the value of houses and property ? 

Q. —Yes, agricultural lands, houses, also public utilities, public, 
property, municipal property, railways, harbours, etc. 

A.—I think that can he done if it, means the total value of what 
exists in the country. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q- -And private wealth ? 

A. —I take it that you are going to make a house-to-house enquiry. 

Q. —To ascertain a person’s private wealth t 

A. —I will come to that. 

Chairman. — Q .—Can von ascertain the total wealth of the country by 
the inventory method ? 

A. —There is one doubt about it. You can ascertain the visible wealth, 
but whether you can get the invisible wealth, is another matter. 

Q. —You will not get jewellery and money ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Supposing you had two or three men going from place to place, 
could not they obtain information or something near it f 

A.—It would he pretty rough. In fact, after my men had been study¬ 
ing for a year I had to give up the idea of getting data regarding indebted¬ 
ness which would be correct. I do not think you can obtain figures about 
jewellery, wealth or indebtedness. I am absolutely certain that you can¬ 
not have that done by the census men. I think the figures I have here 
were the most difficult that \ have ever obtained. I think they are pretty 
correct, but they were from persons who were in touch for a year, and can 
only he obtained by intensive study. 

Q .—Considering the economic condition of the people, what, other in¬ 
formation do you think should be collected for enabling them to improve 
their condition in this presidency ? 

A. —-Yon mean otherwise then by the methods we have been discus¬ 
sing ? You really come back to the estimates I have made in my final 
chapter. I have made those assumptions because I do not possess data. 
If you look at that chapter, you will sop that I have acknowledged them to 
be estimates. In these estimates are given what I consider to be fair 
figures, but how far these estimates are correct, I am not jnite sure. I 
think you will get better purchasing power. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Are you of opinion that it is of any value to 
attempt to obtain a figure of thp income per head or wealth per head of 
the population for purposes of comparison with other nations ? 
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A.— F do not think it is possible. 

Q. —You think it would lie useless 'l 

.1. —-if it could be obtained, there would be a certain advantage, but 
1 do not think it is possible. 

Q. — Would you prefer that intensive studies be made with a view 
to a comparison of this province with other parts of the country, rather 
than a comparison of this country with other countries, the conditions of 
which are very different '? 

A .—If you mean that you cannot compare the conditions of India 
with those in America, except in a very broad way. and after very detail¬ 
ed intensive studies, I agree with you ; 1 do not think you can. If you 
take certain American States, I think you might. F tliink you might com¬ 
pare India with Tennessee or some of those places when? you have peasant 
proprietors. But so far as tlie I'nited States as a whole are concerned, it 
is quite impossible. If you take the case of Australia, for instance. 

I think any attempt to make tiny comparison would be absurd. It 
would be better to make a comparison with -Japan lirst, if il can be 
done. Tltere are so many different factors in making such a comparison, 
that it would be extremely difficult. 

Q,—You must compare like with like .’ 

.1.—Yes. You cannot compare light with darkness, or blue with red, 
and you cannot say one is better than the other simply because they are 
not commensurable. 

Q. —If you can only ascertain, in a rough and ready manner, the 
visible wealth, and you cannot obtain any information about invisible 
wealth, even by intensive studies, how can you obtain any figure of the 
total wealth of the country 

A .— T do not think you can. What you want is the figure for total 
production. I am again upon that point. 1 think that can be done, but 
not ti figure for the total wealth. 

Q .—Total production would include, not only agricultural production, 
but also the total production of fisheries, mines, etc. How are vou going 
to obtain a figure of the total fish production .’ 

A.—I think this is not so difficult. That would, of course, have to be 
obtained by a series of intensive studies. Take, or instance, the fisheries 
along the Bombay coasts. I am pretty certain that with two or three 
studies I could obtain pretty close figures. I should take definite areas 
which I thought were typical and generalise from them. 

Q. — Do you tliink these would give figures of appreciable accuracy '? 

A. —Yes, I think so. I do not say (hat you would get very good 
figures but you could get them better by intensive studies, by a census. 

Q. —Would it be possible to establish any sort of statistical agency to 
collect, not only the figures of agricultural production, but also the vital 
statistics and fish production ? What about the production of river 
fish ? 

A.—That, of course, you must again ascertain by intensive studies. I 
would take that as a part of the rural production, and try to obtain it at 
different places. 

Q .—-Your idea would be to obtain it by intensive study ?. Would you 
ascertain it by selecting villages by random sampling, or by what other 
method ? 

L9ITCEC 
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A. —I would take it, in every ease, after very carefully considering 
whether it was typical. 

Q .—The question then arises, as I daresay you have found already, 
that a certain number of people will say that this village is not a typical 
village. 

A .—Yes, Iknow they do. My answer was that I would do it in an¬ 
other village. 

Q .—What was their answer when you did a second one ? 

A .—They came asking me about the second. 

Can you generalise from a few villages to the rest of the presi¬ 
dency ? 

A .—Not the rest of the presidency, but a very large tract. T could say 
“ this will apply, within these limits, to this tract, and that that will apply, 
within limits, to that tract ”. There may be criticism, and the results may 
have to be modified, but I can put down something which will serve as a 
sort of basis for discussion. 

Q .—You would take certain tracts within which the conditions are 
the same,, and obtain details on the various subjects mentioned here, and 
generalise to the rest of that tract. Within what percentage of accuracy 
could you rely upon these figures for that tract ? 

A. —About 20 per cent. 

Q .—One way or another ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—It. may be a figure ranging from 80 to 120 ? 

A. —Yes, I think it is near enough for me to take averages. 

Q.~ Within this tract, what proportion of the villages would you take 
in order to obtain a fairly good sample ? 

A.—I am afraid if we approach it from that point of view, we will 
get into a most laborious and stupendous enquiry, I think this village 
would represent an area about 150 miles long by 50 miles wide. 

Q .—Covering how many villages, roughly ? 

A.—2,000 roughly. 

Q .—There would be some tracts where you would not be able to 
generalise, owing to their small size ? 

A.—On the other hand, some tracts may be bigger. 

ij .—Of course, you are ordy referring to the Bombay Presidency ? 

A. —Yes, this area might extend to the Nizam’s dominions, but I would 
not like to say so. In the Konkan district, in a very restricted tract, I 
have three villages ; taking Thana, Colaba district and another, and I 
reckon that, these three will give reliable results for the whole area except 
the coastal strip where they grow eocoanuts. 

Q .—From these three you would generalise for the rest of the Konkan ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Why not ? 
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A.—I should say that for Konkan I would want one in Kanara, one 
in South Ratnagiri—this is a labour district—and one in what I call North 
Ratnagiri. 

Q. —It has been said, with regard to the Konkan, that crop cutting ex¬ 
periments are carried out in one village. Is not that so ? 

A .—In theory, that was the original idea, but having obtained our 
basis we do very much fewer than that. That was the original idea with 
which crop-cutting experiments were made, and these figures were drawn 
up. 

Q. —What proportion is it now ? 

A .—The Government have agreed that for our sugarcane tract, we 
have to do 12 a year, that is to say 60,000 acres, in regard to which I am 
expected to do 12. 

Q. —In what area ? 

A.—In the Presidency. 

Q. —On how much land ? 

A. —One to ten acres each. 

G-T-Tliat is a very small proportion ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Does it include Sind ! 

A.—There are only 4,000 in Sind. 

Q .—Statistics seem to be more reliable in this presidency than in most 
presidencies, but even here again you say that the absolute figures are 
not correct. 

A.—No, but they are correct nowhere in the world. 

Q .—In other countries educated farmers make returns of the actual 
yields by means of schedules. 

A.—When they take it. My experience is that nine out of ten 
farmers never take it, even the educated farmers in Europe or America. 

Q .—The returns obtained from the farmers are utilised for generali¬ 
sation, together with supplementary reports from various farmers’ asso¬ 
ciations and other bodies. In those countries there are farmers’ associa¬ 
tions which are only too willing to give you figures. 

A.—Yes, I quite agree. 

Q .—Such agencies are absent in this country ? 

A.—We have a better method. I maintain that the last man who is 
able to do crop reporting is a statistical man. The man who can do crop 
reporting is the man who is growing the crops ; and the man who gets no 
information £rom outside agencies except from the man who is growing 
the crops, is likely to be correct. 

Q .—I am not suggesting that a statistical man should do the work. My 
suggestion is that a man who is trained in crop reporting and has graduated 
in apiculture should he employed specifically for the purpose of crop and 
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market-reporting. His figures are likely to be morte reliable and' more 
correct than those submitted by many pCTSltms in villages. 

A.— May I put it in this way. Education does not help much here. 
We have an extremely variable soil. If you take three villages, an outsider 
like myself might call the crops in two of these villages, say, 8 anna crops 
and the one in the other village a 10 anna crop and put it, down according¬ 
ly. The other man knows the ground and the soil and he will give a more 
correct figure, because it depends upon considerations which no outsider, 
however well educated he may be, would know. He knows the nature of 
the soil, the capacity of the village and production. 

Q .—Would you agree with the statement that, an agriculturist is a con¬ 
firmed pessimist ? 

A. —I do, and it is for that reason that I tried to get more at the 
changes in production than at the absolute figures. It is for that, reason, 
because I know that farmers, noi only here, but all over the world, would 
put down their crops on the low side. When I see that he says a crop will 
produce 1,000 maunds, I feel it will probably produce 1,200 or 1,500. I 
do not mind that so much, but T fry to concentrate my gaze on the changes. 

Q .—You are convinced that you cannot obtain any better figures for 
this presidency ? 

A. —T cannot conceive of any method which is likely to give me better 
figures. 

Q .—You also state 1 hat you cannot obtain reliable figures for absolute 
production from these statistics, 

d.—I do not think you can obtain reliable figures for absolute produc¬ 
tion but if you are looking at the changes in the production, that will be 
found very useful, and probably fairly accurate. 

Q .—For absolute production you will find that the figures are under¬ 
estimated 

A. —Probably, although I am not sure about it. Our final figure which 
goes to you is a combination. 

Mr. Kent. — Q .—On which side is the balance more likely to turn ? 

A .—T should rather think, on the whole, it would probably be low. 

Prof. Burnet t-Hur si. — Q .—How would you ascertain the production 
of fruit 1 

A .—T have not considered the question of fruit very closely, because 
it forms •••ich small proportion of our area. The only really important 
fruit industry that we have is in the Konkan. 

Q .—In the village of Pimpla Sondagar you found that the income from 
fruit trees was very slight, although the cultivation of the mango, I take 
it, was a considerable industry. The income from fruit formed something 
like 5 per cent, of the total. Is that so ? 

A .—Out of a total income of Rs. 22.000, about 2 per cent. 

Q .—That is the income from fruit ? 

A .— Yes, 
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Q .—The income from “ other sources ' would form a higher pro¬ 
portion Than the income from agriculture f 

A. —Yes, it would be higher. 1 do not say that the f ruit is not worth 
reckoning, but it is very difficult to reckon. It is not included in the 
economic progress report. 

Q. —This is not a fruit, area ? 

.1.-—No, it is not. 

Q. —In a fruit area, you will find even a higher proportion 1 

A.— Yes. 

(J .—So fruit production forms a very considerable portion of the 
total production of the country ? 

H—I would not like to say that. You have to consider that there are 
tracts where there is none. 

Q .—There are more fruit areas in the Konkan. Yon at present refer 
to Bombay when you speak of the country as a whole ? 

A .—Yes. 

().—Fruit production is an important factor in Bihar and Bengal. 

d.—There is very little in Bombay. It is of very little importance 
except in the Konkan district. 

Mr. l\tuil.—Q .—What is the ultimate source of ascertaining the prices ? 
How does tile Deputy Collector obtain Ids prices ! 

.1.—He has a special price clerk ip his office, whose duty it is to go 
down on the proper days to the bazaar, and get the prices, collecting it from 
the various dealers. In the east* of wholesale prices he actually has to 
submit typical transactions every time. Hr has a form for the wholesale 
prices. He does not give figures for each time, but certain things are laid 
down for each district, and then there is a space allowed for giving typical 
transactions. I suppose the wholesale prices are obtained from wholesale 
merchants, and it is the business of the clerk who gets these prices to put 
down the names, at the back, of the people to whom he goes. 

().—The monthly returns you get from the Mamlatdar 1 

A .— It is only the retail prices that he collects, and he has only to 
colled them twice a month and report once a month. He does not sub¬ 
mit any wholesale prices. 

Q. —The wholesale prices are those for the headquarters of the dist¬ 
rict ? 

.1.—Yes. Yon have nowhere districts with more than one or two towns 
of any size where wholesale transactions take place. Two of our series of 
price records come from the Deputy Collector and the third from the 
Mamlatdar. One of the two sent by the Deputy Collector is on the average 
of eight davs*and the other is for the bazaar day. 

Q .—Do you happen to know the system in other provinces ? 

A. —No, I do not. 

Q .—You get the different qualities ? 
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A.^— We stick to the one grade throughout. This grade determines the 
prices of the other grades. It must be the grade which is consumed by the 
majority of the people. 

Q.- —You have no distinction of grades in your outturn ? 

A. —That is not possible. 

Q. —Why do you not take a grade which would represent the average 
of all grades ? 

A. —I think that was the original idea. I do not think it always does, 
but I do not think it is very far off. There is one other difficulty, and 
that is, different measures. We have a very careful arrangement for that. 
In every market we have the jantri taken in April or May. 

Q .—What does jantri mean ? 

A. —It is the weight of the measure in use in the bazaar. It will 
sometimes be 150 tolas, and sometimes 151 tolas. There will be a differ¬ 
ence like that. If you take it in different months, it will vary by one or two 
tolas. 

Q .—That will depend upon whether the grain is wet or moist ? 

A.—Yes, our orders are to take it in April and November. 

Q. —You find it is 151 at one time and 150 at another ? 

A .—We take the lowest one. 

Q .—You measure your prices accordingly ? 

A. —Yes. Of course, we make calculations in our records, by the 
standard maund. We have our monthly price register, giving the value. 
We keep it in two forms. There is the old one based on monthly prices 
per maund. These are actual registers of prices—so many seers or chataks 
for a rupee. We have had this ever since 1889. 

Q. You fill in the price ? 

.1.—Yes, per maund. The price inspectors have three tests of this 
v'hen they go to inspect. I do not see how we could do it much better. 
Mr. Shirras has drawn attention to the fact that on a particular day the 
wholesale prices were higher than the retail prices, and he says that this 
is absurd, but this is not absurd at all. It does occur sometimes ; there 
are reasons for it. Your retailer is merely getting rid of old stock which 
may be at a higher price than the wholesaler’s price for the new stock which 
has just, come in. Of course, we do sometimes find that the Mamlatdar 
will be careless and supply the same prices for months. During the 
settlement, the settlement officer makes some sort of calculations of the 
crops. 

Q .—Are you aware as to how he does it ? 

A .—I have not been engaged on settlement work, but he does it. 

Q .—-Would it be possible to value the fruit areas in the same way ? 

A ■—I think so. I do not think there will be any difficulty in doing 
so. Of course, it would require some amount of expert work, because 
fruit is an extraordinary thing. Mangoes give a good crop once in two 
years. A man will get Rs. 200 in one year for his mangoes, and in the 
next, only Rs. 50 ; hut there is no real difficulty. 

Q .—As regards intensive study, you said it took you two years to do 
it. Tf you had more than one village under observation, could not you do 
half a dozen villages at the same time ! 
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A.—-Perhaps ; but in doing this intensive study the trouble is not to 
obtain information, but to get to know the people. Unless a man has been 
sitting down talking to the villagers, and unless he succeeds in making them 
get over their reserve, he will not obtain the information we would expect. 

If. you want to obtain the information you must become intimate with the 
people. You can only take up some work when you get to know the people. 

A man can only do one village. My experience is that it takes a long time 
to do it. 

Q. —I notice that you had a specialist for the different subjects ? 

A.—In this one 1 had, hut in the second one I had not. 

Prof. Burnelt-Hursl. — Q .—Did you collect family budgets ? 

A.—No ; I did not collect the actual figures. Where I have given 
figures representing the cost of maintenance, that is estimated by the 
people themselves. 

Q— Do you not think that family budgets collected from house to 
house are of use ? 

A.—No, of no use at all. 

Q. —Enquiries from house to house will be most unreliable ? 

A—Yes, most unreliable. The way that we obtain information is 
by really having a combination. Supposing there are a dozen independent 
people whom I know, and 1 ask them “ how much do you spend ” and so 
on ; that is a real combination, a large number of personal enquiries from 
individual people. 

Q.~— You do not favour the employment of an official agency ? 

A.—I do not know whether if would be successful. 

Q .—It is better to adopt the methods of social workers and get them 
to carry out the study ? 

A.—That is my own feeling. 

9—Will an organisation like the panchayats be able to understand 
Ihe purpose of the enquiries ? 

A.—I think we shall probably get something out of them. I think we 
have already obtained something. It is exceedingly' valuable. I admire 
the wav the panchaijal people are going into this. 

Q. —You employed many assistants, but found that only one or two could 
do good work ? 

A.—That is so. I have used my students very largely. It is only a 
man here and there who is able to get the confidence of the people, which 
enables him to obtain the data. 

Q .—The other students cannot succeed ? 

A.—No. I have one most valuable assistant. He supervised most 
of these things. He is a member of my department and he does this out of 
sheer love of the work, and the people in the villages are very enthusiastic 
about him. *My view is that if I want, anything done, the people will do it 
for him. I quite believe in the enthusiasm of the people. 

Q. —These enquiries should be directed by men who are really quali¬ 
fied, well trained and enthusiastic social workers " 
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A .—I certainly think so. 

Q ,—You want well trained men of that kind, men who have also the 
sympathy of the people ? 

A .—Yon must have that. I do not think that an ordinary official, who is 
there because of his official position, will be able to do much, unless he has 
enthusiasm behind him, but I do not want to exclude him because he is an 
official. I would not exclude an official who has enthusiasm. 1 do not 
necessarily want an official at the head of this business. 

Q .—Yon would make full use of the existing: figures ? 

A .—I think the use of existing figures is a necessary preliminary. 
This is only for the rural tracts. 

Q .-—You think that a general survey should be made on the existing 
data, followed up by a detailed investigation ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—You would leave it to a non-official agency ? 

A .—If you can get that. I would not limit it to any class of people. 
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Mr, N, J. ROUGHTON, I.C.S., Director of Industries, Central Provinces 

and Berar. 


Written Statement A u. 1. 

Question 1. —Information on the subjects mentioned in this question 
would doubtless be sufficient to give a very good idea as to the economic 
condition ot' the people ; but the information would be exceedingly difficult 
to obtain. In a country in which production depends largely on the rain¬ 
fall, the estimate of production must necessarily be made over a sufficient 
number of years to obtain an average, and for accuracy it would be neces¬ 
sary to have a permanent staff* continually collecting and collating in¬ 
formation. It might be possible as is done in Bombay by the Labour 
Bureau to obtain statistics from employers of industrial labour at a com¬ 
paratively small cost, but the economic prosperity of the province depends 
so much on agricultural conditions that information so obtained would 
necessarily be incomplete. I do not think that the information could 
possibly he obtained through the agency of honorary workers, supervised 
by the revenue staff of Government as is done at the census. The collection 
of the information necessitates a trained and expensive stall*. 

Question 2.-—-V very real difficulty will be found in the case ol' persons 
who fall into more than one class. Many industrial workers belong to 
this category. It is becoming for instance very frequent for larger num¬ 
bers of labourers to emigrate temporarily from the Chhattisgarh division 
to the industrial centres of Orissa particularly in poor seasons. No esti¬ 
mate of their earnings can he accurate unless this alternative source of 
income is taken into account. 

The list given in appendix A is sufficiently exhaustive but the unpro¬ 
ductive class is found probably to a greater extent among rural Ilian urban 
occupations. 

Question .V.—-For an economic enquiry obviously homologous economic 
tracts should be selected. In the L'enlral Provinces the obvious areas are 
(1) the cotton growing country ( Berar. Nimar. Wardha, Nagpur, and the 
Sanaar Tahsil of Chhindwara) (2) The Xerlmdda valley (wheat growing) 
Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur, -lubbulpore, Saugor and Damoh. (3) The 
plateau Betul, Chhindwara. Seoni and Maiulla. (4) The AVainganga 
valley (rice growing) Balaghat, Bhandara and Chanda. (5) The Chhat- 
tishgarh plain (rice growing) Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug. This classifica¬ 
tion resembles that of Mr. K. L. Datta hut differs in some respects. 

Question 22.—I do not think that information regarding the lesser 
minerals can be obtained. In this province it should he restricted to coal, 
manganese and limestone. 

Question 30. —I am opposed to a regular census of Industrial produc¬ 
tion ; it would probably be necessary to obtain compulsory powers to 
obtain anything like accurate information and would, 1 believe, be resent¬ 
ed by industrial interests as ( a ) unnecessary, and lb) likely to disclose 
information to trade rivals. 

Question £7. —A copy of the Directory of Cottage Industries is attached 
for the information of the Committee. 

Question 38 .—Such information could, doubtless, be collected by the 
employment of a paid agency, but I am doubtful whether accuracy could be 
ensured without an impossibly large expenditure. 

L9IEEC 
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Question 40 .•—The annual statement of rural wages is compiled in 
my office from returns submilted by Deputy Commissioners. These returns 
are, of course, collected through the agency of the Talisildars. who deputes 
an official of his tablishment to make the necessary enquiries. The in¬ 
formation will not, therefore, necessarily be the average wage, but in some 
cases the wage on a particular day, or again it may be the highest and 
lowest in a particular year. It is extremely difficult to obtain uniformity 
in the minus of the different officials who collect the statistics as to the 
actual information required. The average wage is obviously very difficult 
to ascertain. For instance in cotton growing centres when rain threatens 
at the commencement of the picking season rates will rise enormously for a 
very few days, and in such a case the average will be nowhere near the 
mean. Again in the North of the Province the harvesting of the wheat 
crop attracts large number of labourers from the hilly country on either 
side of the Nerbudda valley. Most of these will be small tenants, whose 
crops have been reaped in November, and they depend on the profits of 
the wheat harvesting for the provision of the comparatively small amount 
of cash they require. A satisfactory estimate of their annual income would 
require an annual history of their receipts and expenditure which obviously 
cannot be .-.uppliod by the agency which collects the present statistics. A 
further cause of inaccuracy in the information is found in the tendency to 
repeat previous figures which makes it extremely unlikely that variations 
will be properly recorded. In my opinion the statistics at present supplied 
are of little value. 

Question 43. —Frequency of employment is, of course, a most import¬ 
ant item in estimating annual income, but obviously statistics arc almost 
impossible to obtain for the following reasons - 

(1) The frequency will vary according to the condition of the 

crop. 

(2) The employee will not be able to state the numbers of days 

he has been employed unless he is asked at frequent intervals. 

Question 53. —The cost of obtaining such information would, in my 
opinion, be prohibitive. 

Question 56. —These vary so with (a) individuals (ft) seasons, that the 
information would be almost impossible to collect. 

Question 58. —1 consider that the analogy between India and Western 
Countries is incomplete, and that there are numberless other objects on 
which money could more profitably be spent. 

Question 61. —It. would be necessary though expensive to follow the 
individual throughout the year. 

Questions 62-67. —Appendix I contains a list of 19 volumes, and the 
answer to this question, doubtless depends* on an analysis of their contents. 
The questionnaire reached me on the 7th and I am asked to send my answers 
so as reach Calcutta by the 16th of the same month, f venture to submit 
a respectful protest. 

Question 68. —It is obvious that any estimate of wealth in India must 
be exceedingly rough. Detailed enquiry from every individual (question 
64 ) is obviously out of the question in view of the population of India. 
.Statistics of wealth of certain sections of the population might be obtained 
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by detailed enquiry in restricted areas, but in my opinion the available 
statistics are much more suitable for obtaining comparison between two 
periods than for actual figures. We can roughly estimate the increased 
value of definite concerns such as railways ; in a compact area like Berar 
we can estimate the increase in the value of the cotton crop by the number 
of carts that come into the market. We can probably make a guess at 
the rate of increase of wealth even by reference to the figures of imports 
and exports and income-tax from India as a whole but I believe estimates 
of actual wealth must be so rough as to be of little value. 

Question 76. —I believe the system adopted in Bombay to be sound. 
It must necessarily be limited to standard examples, but there will be 
a tendency on the part of individual expenditure not to depart widely 
from the standard. The system admits of extension to different sections 
of the Community but if the different examples taken are sufficiently nume¬ 
rous it should be comparatively easy to estimate the variation peculiar 
to any other example the ..figures of which are not tabulated. 

Question 79. —The time necessary for the record of expenditure ob¬ 
viously varies. In the case of agriculturists a year will not be sufficient, 
as the expenditure will obviously vary with their income. The same is 
true of workers, whose earnings fluctuate closely with agricultural pros¬ 
perity such as hand weavers, On the other hand, some classes, e.g., mecha¬ 
nics and domestic servants, their expenditure will be fairly constant except 
in so far as it is affected by variation in prices. 

Question 81. —Expenditure of this kind varies with (a) individuals and 
{b) castes. Exceptional expenditure should be treated a,nd estimated as a 
variation on the typical expenditure of the members of a given class. 

Question 82. —Statistics of prices have of course often been criticised 
as unreliable and unsatisfactory. They are, however, in my opinion more 
reliable than most of the other statistics which it is the object of the 
Committee to collect. Accuracy can of course he increased by appointing 
more supervising staff, which should also be capable of detailed enquiry 
into local variations in grading. 

Question 83. —Haisiyat statements of Co-operative Societies are mis¬ 
leading in that the borrowing society usually conceals its indebtedness. 
Much information can be obtained from the records of the Registration 
Department. 

Question 84. —The unit of indebtedness should be that which is legally 
liable for repayment. It will vary different eases. 

Question 86. —-I believe that in most cases it will only be possible to 
enquire about the extent of present indebtedness. It must be remembered 
that we are dealing with a population which is largely illiterate and that 
the past'history in detail of a particular debt will usually only be known 
to the moneylender who will almost certainly decline to supply the 
information. 

Question 86. —Even special intensive enquiries are likely to produce 
misleading results. They will require a very skilful staff. Concealment 
of debt is eonfhxon, and investigation may he resented as an unnecessary 
enquiry into private matters. In the Central Provinces detailed investiga¬ 
tions are made during Settlement operations, and I believe the results are 
fairly reliable. A grenernl survey not depending on detailed enquiry would 
he of little value. 
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Question 87—My only criticism is that l’esults are unlikely to be of 
value unless conducted by a staff specially trained for the purpose. 

Question 93 .—The length of time must depend on the staff employed. 
The Settlement of an average district in this province takes 4 years exclud¬ 
ing the preliminary enquiry. T cannot believe that less time per district 
could be taken, considering the matter in which it is desired to enquire. 
The cost of such a Settlement would be 3 or 4 lakhs and the total for the 
province of the enquiries suggested at a very rough estimate might be 
nearer a erorc of rupees than 50 lakhs. 

Question 91 .—The information to be of value would have to be supple¬ 
mented by periodic surveys. 

Question 105. —T consider that the cost, of the proposed survey by 
whomever it is made would be prohibitive. 


Written Statement No. 2. 

Note on thr- industrial statistics collected in the Central Provinces and 

Berar. 


.. Week/]/ return of cotton arrivals. 

These perhaps are more properly agricultural statistics. These are 
fairly accurate in Berar where practically all the cotton comes into recog¬ 
nised markets. But in the Central Provinces cotton markets are not 
universal, and in some parts. /■.(/., the Iloshangabad district where there 
is a good deal of cotton cultivation, there are in consequence no returns. 
The matter is being examined with a view to secure complete returns, 

Qmrteriu return of Rail Home Trade. 

This has been discontinued in most provinces as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the luehcape Committee, hut has been retained in the 
Central Provinces, (t is a valuable statistical return compiled from in¬ 
formation supplied by the railways. The returns show internal trade 
between different blocks and external trade between blocks in the province 
and outside it. The information is reliable, and gives useful knowledge 
as to the movement of wealth. Tt should, in my opinion, be compiled for 
the whole of India. The value of the goods transported is also shown, 
but there is more room for error here, as the value is obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the quanlity by an average value of that kind of article. The actual 
quantity transported may., in the case of particular commodities, be above 
or below the average in value. 

Return of Mineral Productions. 

This return is for minerals not won from mines under the Mines Act 
and is compiled fro'ra information supplied by Deputy Commissioners as 
a result of local enquiries by their staff. The only minora# which figures 
to any extent in these returns is manganese, which is obtained from small 
deposits, as well as from larger mines. The returns may perhaps he in¬ 
accurate. owing to omissions, or to absence of regular accounts, but in view' 
of the small quantities dealt with, the omissions are not of great importance. 
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Rural and Urban Wages. 

These are compiled by the local boards and checked by the District 
Staff. The information is not very accurate for the reasons suggested in 
question 40 of the questionnaire. 

Index of cost of living. 

Money has been provided to initiate a labour bureau on the lines of 
the Bombay bureau and an officer will be sent this year for training in 
Bombay. The rejection of the budget has postponed this scheme but the 
necessary funds were provided by the Council last March. 
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Mr. J. F DYER, I.O.S., Commissioner of Settlements, Central Provinces, 
and Mr. N. J. ROUGHTON. I.C.S., Director of Industries, and Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Central Provinces. 


Oral Evidence, the 4th May 1925. 

Chairman. —Do you represent the Government as well ? Have the 
Government asked you to give us your advice ? 

Mr. Dyer. — A. —We have permission from Government to give 
evidence, but we shall be expressing our own opinions in whatever we say 
now. 


().—Do you prepare -estimates of the value of agricultural production 
in your provinces ? 

A. —We do not do that regularly. We have our standard outturns, 
which are more or less reliable. We have our crop forecasts, and from 
that we can calculate roughly the value of the products. 

Q .—Did you ever calculate it ' 

A .—I have not done it, but, as a matter! of fact, we do it occasionally. 

Q .—Tn your opinion, there will he no difficulty in getting the values 1 

A .—There will be very great difficulties. 

Q .—We just had a witness who stated that we could get estimates, and 
that there will be no difficulty in doing so ? 

A .—I do not believe it. Take a province like ours where you have 
an infinite variety of soil and climatic conditions. It is an established 
fact that the presence of one shower or the absence of it may make a 
tremendous difference. If we get fairly seasonable rain in September, it 
will greatly increase the yield. Then there is also the nature of the soil, 
which varies a great deal from place to place. In one district, you con¬ 
stantly have striking differences in yield. You find that one part of the 
district has a crop far above the average or far below the average, simply 
because one fortunate shower has struck the particular part, which shows 
a big yield. 

Q .—What are we to do then to obtain statistics of agricultural pro¬ 
ductions ? 

A .—The only idea I have is that we must begin steadily to improve and 
extend our existing organisations. 

Q. —Are you in favour of an economic survey ? 

-4.—I am not personally in favour of a general survey, such as you 
indicate in your questionnaire simply because of the impossibility of getting 
good results ; but I am in favour of detailed enquiries as have been made 
in different places. 

0 -—By intensive studies ? 

A. —Intensive studies on particular subjects, such as •those which 
T have mentioned in my statement. T do not know if this form of investi¬ 
gation which is mentioned here in my statement has been tried elsewhere, 
but I think it would be quite fruitful. This is an investigation which only 
specially chosen men could do in the villages. 
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Q .—Information is required for compiling statistics from which parti¬ 
cular conclusions are to be drawn in order to get an idea of the economic 
trend of the country. Do you think it is necessary to have this 1 

A .-—I think it would he very desirable to have it. but 1 am convinced 
that we cannot do that. 

Q. —-Why do yon think so 1 

A. —Because I know that if you try to carry on such a huge and 
immense enquiry, there would be enormous difficulties, and you would get 
aboslutely unreliable results and it would mean a big expense. 

Q .~Supposing sufficient is spent, would you have any difficulties ? 

A. —Yes. You cannot provide a proper and sufficient staff by provid¬ 
ing the money only. You have to get men who are reliable and fit for 
rhe work. We have succeeded in very considerably improving our ordinary 
land record work, simply because we have been working hard at it from 
year to year, and gradually we will get what 1 think wall eventually be 
reliable work. But by providing lakhs of rupees required for the enquiry 
now, and with those lakhs of rupees employing a staff, you will simply 
get men who are absolutely unfitted for the work. 

Q. —Would they riot improve in subsequent years, if the same staff 
is maintained '? 

A .—-But if you begin with any organisation, you must make a small 
beginning and train the men to make them fit for that work, and after 
training them, gradually extend it. Take our province, where the number 
of educated men is quite small. If you start, an enquiry like this, you 
will get numerous applicants, and probably not one of them will be fit 
for the work. These are the difficulties J. find now. For instance, in the 
last few years the quality of the work done by the Superintendents of the 
Land Records lias gradually become better, simply because we have improv¬ 
ed our method of recruitment, and we have taken a great deal more care 
in the supervision. I think this is the only possible way in which we can 
do it. 

Mr. Rough to-n. —And also, some of the matters which have to be 
estimated in this enquiry are not capable of being estimated—such things 
like the minor products, milk, fish, eggs and other things which come, in 
small quantities. It is impossible to estimate that unless you have a 
man in every village. 

Q. —Can you not make some intensive studies in these directions, and 
prepare a formula and apply it to the rest. 1 

A.— You can do sampling, but the conditions vary so very much that 
you will have to take a very large number of samples. 

Q.- —It is very simple to ascertain the value of the products ? 

Mr. Dyer. — A.~ 1 would not say that. Where you can ascertain the 
amount, it is easy. But, if you take one of the products which is very 
important in the southern part of the Central Province^, viz., oranges— 
how will you ybta.in their value ? It is not what a man gets in a year 
or in a series of years ; you have got to make allowances for the cost of 
planting the garden, for the money lying idle till the trees come to maturity 
and for the varying life of the trees. It is an extremely difficult thing. 
Take another part of the province, the Narsingpur district. This is a 
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district, the main portion of which lies in the Nerbudda valley, which 
has some of the heaviest soil in the world, on which there has never been a 
failure, even in the big famines. Just to the south of that rich soil you 
come to Satpura, where the soil is very poor and the inhabitants are 
aborigines. They have some sort of income from agriculture, and they 
make a certain amount of money out of the milk and ghi. They work in 
the forest, and do carting, and they go into the rich lands in the valley 
to reap the rabi harvest. How are you going to get the income of these 
people ? Take the part of the Nerbudda valley a little further east. 
All the harvest operations are done by casual men from Rewa and Panna. 
The problem is .extremely complicated. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—If we want to ascertain Ihe total production, we would 
get it by taking the production of the land where these people work for 
a part of the year, the production of the ruhi plantations where they work 
for another part of the year, and then the production of the forests where 
they work the remainder of the year. It is a different thing to find out 
the income of the individual person or the net income of the orange grower, 
but if we wanted total production, there would be nothing to prevent it. 

A.—I gave you an example from the Narsingpur district, because you 
talk about the agricultural wages of individuals. It is impossible to obtain 
a figure. 

Q. —But, what about production '! Do you think that we can ascertain 
figures of the total production of a village or tract ? 

A .—That again is very difficult. If you are dealing with Government 
forests, you can ascertain the production in the sense of the amounts 
for which the license fees are paid, but only a small portion of all forests 
are Government forests, and a great many are privately owned. 

Q— It would not be possible to ascertain that ? 

A .—It would be extremely difficult to ascertain it, because if you 
attempted to do it, you would at once be regarded with suspicion. The 
people, who own these forests, would say that the information will be used 
to increase the valuation of the forests at the time of settlement. 

Q .—Take the Government forests. If a man pays a license fee of two 
or three annas a year for grazing his cows, that is not the value of the 
grazing. What is the value of the grazing '! 

A .—So far as the Government are concerned, it is what they get from 
it, but so far as the grazer is concerned, the value to him is the actual milk 
that he would obtain. 

Mr. Houghton .—Take the case of the District of Raipur. You get 
into the jungle parts, where there is a tribe called Agharias. It is against 
their caste to utilise anything but what they have made or grown themselves. 
The only thing they buy is salt. They use practically everything they 
make. This is a most unsuitable country for cotton, which they make 
into clothes. Practically everything that is made in the village is con¬ 
sumed in the village. 

Q .—You can put a value on it ? 

A.-—With a great deal of difficulty. They are ignorant people. It 
is going to be a very difficult enquiry. 

Q ~ You know the areas in which they grow these crops ’/ 
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-i.—Yes. 

Q. —I suppose you know the yields ? 

A .—You could get them. 

Q .—Are not these tracts under the Revenue administration ? 

A .—They are not fully settled. 

Q. —Have you no crop inspections there f 

Mr. Dyer. —Yes, but when we get into the wilder parts, we do not 
and we cannot survey property because it is a case of ‘ here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.’ Further, you get one village here and another 4 miles 
in the jungle. The result is that the crop inspection work in those 
parts is extremely difficult. 

Q. —There are very small areas which have to be neglected f 

A .—Considering all the parts of the province, if you put all these 
areas together, viz., the undeveloped tracts of Ohattisgarh and of Chanda, 
almost all the Mandla district and the Melghat in Berar, they make up a 
very considerable area. 

Q. —Are you going to develop your districts 1 

A. —Yes, we survey as need arises, but there is no good in going too 
far ahead ; you may make a survey of something which will disappear 
next year. Our statistics are becoming more reliable. Where the culti¬ 
vation is settled, the work is better done, and our regular system of statis¬ 
tics is expanding. There is going to be a settlement of the wilder parts 
of Bilaspur, but before it is actually started, the survey will be over¬ 
hauled and made complete where conditions are stable enough. 

Q .—As regards fruit growing, is it not possible to ascertain the ex¬ 
penditure a man incurs and the sort of profit he makes, more or less, 
per tree ? I presume you make some sort of rough calculations of the 
fruit crops in the settlement. 

A .—We know what a man gets from his fruit, but the cost of establish¬ 
ing a garden varies from place to place. Some gardens are dug out 
of the rock itself and the grojwer mukt put. in all the necessary soil. In 
other places, they plant their garden in good soil. One man gets water 
at a depth of 15 feet and another has got to go down 50 feet. 

Q .—You value your fruit crops already ? You know what a man gets 
from his fruit growing f 

A .—We know that in a certain area he sold his standing crop for 
so many rupees, but that does not tell us nearly enough, because we do 
not know how long that income is going to last, whether he is going to 
get one crop a year or t wo crops, and we do not; know what his expenditure 
on the garden has been. 

Q ■—You take an account of the fruit crops in the various plantations 
in the district under the settlement t 

A. —Yes. We get what information we can of the value of the fruit 
crop in that tillage. One village will get a very large return one year, 
and in another year you will have a very poor crop or none at all. 

Q -—In a number of areas, you can frame a good estimate of what the 
average crop of fruit ought to be ? 

L9IEEC 
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A .—The whole trouble is, what is the average of normal crop of 
fruit ! 

Q .—All your figures are based on normal crops 1 

A. —Yes, hut I have not very great, faith in these normal things. I am 
doing my best. 

Q .—Is it possible to ascertain the production of fruit f If a certain 
number of crop experiments were made, if surveys or enquiries were made 
about the fruit, in one particular place for a number of years, you would be 
able to know what a man gets per acre or per tree, would you not ? 

A .—I would not go so far as to say that. One man plants trees 
carefully, and they bear for 50 years, more or less. Another man is 
careless in his methods, and his supply of water is not so good, conse¬ 
quently the life of his trees will be probably 20 years. In one case you 
have a heavy initial cost of planting the garden, and that is spread over 
50 years. That would be a great deal more than where the trees bear for 
20 years only. 

Q .—That can be ascertained by intensive studies. About the pro¬ 
duction, all that yon would want to know would be what a man gets in a 
year in a certain area 1 

A .—Tt would be at the best an estimate. What I emphatically object 
to is results, so called, which are made up of a thousand and one unreliable 
estimates. 

Mr. Roughton. —Take, for instance, the mango crop. Would that be 
accounted for in the wealth of the country ? Mangoes grow all over the 
Province and sometimes there is a good crop and sometimes a poor one. 
Much of it is consumed locally, it does not add to the wealth of the 
country. 

Q .—The larger the crop, the greater the sale. Yon get more value out 
of it. There is a good year and a had year for mangoes. Tn a good 
year, the owner of the mango trees makes his profit. The next year 
he probably gets half as many mangoes 

A .—Possibly. Most, of the crop is consumed locally. 

Q. —But, you can set a value upon that ? 

A .—You can estimate the value but it is not actual value really for 
the producer of the mangoes. They arc eaten locally. 

Chairman.—Q .—If you grow rice and eat your rice, will not that have 
a value ? So much was grown, and its value was so much. If some 
was eaten it would still have a value. 

A. —Yes. But the portion consumed locally may he of no value to 
the owner. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Say, he gets Tlx. 10 for a mango tree in one year and 
the next year he does not sell it, for Tls. 10, and the mangoes arc: consumed 
locally. It is the free gift of nature on which no value can be put just 
as you do not value water or air. But, anything which has a market 
value, does not lose its value because you eat it yourself ? 

A .— Of course. 

Prof. Burnett?Hurst. — Q .—T gather from you that there are parts of 
the Central Provinces where you have undeveloped tracts and the inhabit 
tants are practically aborigines f 
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.1.—Not practically, but really, aborigines. In Chanda, you will get 
people who have not yet learnt the use of wearing clothes. 

Mr. Dyer. —In parts they still talk of ‘ John Company '. 

Q .—Within the areas in which they live it would be extremely difficult 
to estimate the value of their production ? 

A. —Yes, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Houghton. —It is very difficult, especially in such matters as 
minor forest products. It is very difficult to estimate the value of these 
products. 

Q .—The people depend very largely upon the free gifts of nature 
for their livelihood ! 

Mr. Dyer. —,-L.—Yes. 

Q .—If you are not going to value the free gifts of nature, would 
you say that their income is practically nil '! 

Mr. Houghton. — A.- —Yes, in many ways. 

Mr. Dyer .—You would be wrong, if you think that these people are 
living in poverty ; they are not. 1’hey are living very well, according 
to their primitive ideas. Take the central districts and part of the south, 
where the people lay more stress on a proper record of the tnahitu than 
on a proper record of the land. You can get land everywhere, but if 
a mahuu tree is wrongly recorded, there is trouble. 

Q .—Would it be possible to estimate the value of the total production 
of the nuthua tree ’ 

*1.—No, because the total production depends upon many things, and 
amongst others, on the number of hears and other wild animals about. In 
some villages the full production of the ntahua goes to the people, and 
in other districts a great deal is eaten by animals. The mahne tree is 
only one of many upon which the people depend, especially in the south 
of the Province, where there are also ail sorts of tubers, such as, yams, 
which form a considerable part of their diet. There are also all sorts of 
animals. It is impossible to estimate the free gifts of nature. The income 
of these people in cash is very small, practically nil ; but, they have their 
own ideas, and as a matter of fact, according to their ideas, they are 
living quite comfortably. 

Q .—Can you give us any idea as to what proportion these foodstuffs, 
such as mahuu and root crops which are consumed by the aborigines of 
your Province, form of their total diet f In some areas, it. must form 
a large proportion. 

A. —Yes, quite a large proportion but I have no exact evidence of 
what proportion. 

Q .—That -is to say, it is very necessary, very essential, to ascertain the, 
production, if possible, but owing to the difficulties of securing data, you 
have to leave out a considerable portion of the production of that area ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .— 8o that when you try to ascertain the total production of the 
province, you would secure relurns which would be incomplete. Even 
if you obtained any figures, they would he inaccurate ? 

A. —Yes. 
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O,—Do you think that in order to procure figures of fruit production, 
it would be necessary to put an officer on special duty to collect statistics, 
and do you think that it would be possible to obtain reliable data ’ 

A .-—You can get it by intensive studies on any one point. A man 
should concentrate upon, say, food production and nothing else. Take 
the intensive studies that we have seen. If you look through them you 
will find a number of gaps. I think it is most significant that the best 
of the studies I have seen, one from the Punjab, is the study of a village 
of 326 acres. The man who did that was on special duty for four 
months. Now, take one that has just been done in the Central Provinces— 
a village in the Raipur District. It is very good, but, again, it contains 
obvious gaps. For instance, it goes into details about a portion of the 
country which is notoriously insanitary, but the question ot public health 
and how far it affects production is scarcely touched upon. Take Dr. 
Mann’s last study. To my mind, there is one big gap there, amongst others, 
on the question of indebtedness. He does not give any information of the 
origin of debts. If, instead of writing this book, he had given us a 
complete life history of one of the moneylenders of the districts, he would 
have told us a great deal more. It seems to me, and I am talking of my 
experience of the moneylenders’ work in hundreds of villages of my own 
province, that indebtedness in the villages was largely proportional to the 
enterprise shown by the moneylender. The amount of a man’s debts is 
often directly in proportion to the proximity of the moneylender, and the 
amount of the arrears of rent to the particular character of the landlord. 
If you go in for intensive studies, you must have a man of a special 
temperament who will devote his whole time to it. Some studies I have 
seen are, to my, mind, absolutely worthless, because the investigator has 
taken a village which could not be called typical of any part of the 
country. 

Q .—May we know the names of the persons who carried out the 
studies ? 

A. —Messrs. McDougal and Ritchie, both Deputy Directors of Agri¬ 
culture, have prepared studies, neither of which have been so far published. 
Mr. McDougal spent about a year on one village. 

Q .-—Do you think it, possible that, in the course of the various settle¬ 
ment operations, intensive studies by well-qualified, well-trained investiga¬ 
tors should be carried out to ascertain the actual facts from typical villages 
or from villages selected by random sampling 1 

A .—It can be done if you get a staff for it, or provide money for it, 
but there is no particular benefit in doing it at the same time as the 
settlements. The enquiries that should be made should be undertaken 
after the settlement work is completed, and we have finished the enquiries 
which we now make. For instance, all our settlement reports contain a 
statement of indebtedness. We have a statement for each village which 
contains all details of material conditions. At the time of settlement a 
man is not going to minimise his debts, and the debts that we get are there¬ 
fore maximum figures. My contention is that when the people declare 
that, say, half of them are entirely free from debt and th?it only 10 per 
cent, have debts of Rs. 200 or more, they are giving maximum figures, 
but the people who talk of the cultivator groaning under an ever increasing 
burden of debt will not believe the statements. They will not accept a 
statement which is based on the statements of the debtor. 
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Q .—You consider that even if typical villages in selected areas were 
taken as the basis of the enquiries into indebtedness, etc., unreliable data 
will be obtained ? 

A. —If a man sits down in a village for a considerable time, and he 
knows the people, he will get more valuable data. I am a thorough 
believer in intensive enquiry, but I say that we want to start in small 
areas, carefully selected areas, I have often urged my Government to 
institute such enquiries. 

Q. —Do you think- it possible to establish one general system for the 
whole of India for carrying out the enquiries ? 

A. —I should say, certainly not. 

Q.- —That is to say, each province will have its own special agency 
and methods of meeting the circumstances and requirements of that Pro¬ 
vince ? 

A. —Take, for instance, Mr. Jack’s Survey. Information for the differ¬ 
ent parts of the Central Provinces and Berar would have to be on quite 
different lines from his. We have four distinct areas, the cotton country, 
the rice country, the wheat country and jungle country. To make 
one uniform style of enquiry would therefore be quite impossible. 

Q .—-You would have to develop different _ types of agencies and 
different methods for the collection of statistical data by intensive study 
in each of the provinces ? 

A. —Yes. The men would have to work in different ways. For 
instance, in the cotton country you can get a good deal of information 
from the registration offices. The same type of man going off into one 
of the jungle tracts among the aborigines would be of no use at all. 

Q. —The data which you may collect in typical villages cannot be 
utilised for generalisations throughout the province 1 

A. —Certainly not. You cannot say that one is typical of that parti¬ 
cular part. 

Q. —Assuming that it is possible to arrive at a general agreement as to 
what is typical, supposing w r e took a typical village in a tract inhabited 
by aborigines, do you think it v'ould be possible to collect in that typical 
village family budgets of their income and expenditure ? 

A. —No, you will get better information by looking at the actual 
material state of the people, by seeing how they live. If you find that, the 
people are fat and healthy or that they are looking thin and half starved, 
you have to find out the cause of that. 

Q .—What I am trying to arrive at is this. If 1 went to an aboriginal 
family, do you think that, the head of the family or any member of 
the household would be able to give me information of his income and 
expenditure for the year ; or, if an inspector of statistics w r ent to him, 
do you think that the inspector could secure from the head of the family, 
or a member^ of the household, accurate statistical data relating to Ihe 
income and expenditure under each head ? 

A. —No, certainly not. These people are practically all illiterate, and 
a premature attempt to force education upon them would lead to most dis¬ 
astrous results, even to serious disturbances. 
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Q .—It would be asking for trouble ? 

Mr. Houghton. — A. —Yes. May I gave you an example of the difficulty 
of obtaining information from them. I remember that an old man came 
to ray Court once as a witness. He looked about sixty or seventy years 
old. I asked him ‘ How old are you ’ ? He scratched his head for .about 
a minute and then he said he was four years old. The reason why he said 
this was that he could only remember events that happened within 4 
years. In a ease like that you see how difficult it is to get any information 
from these people. 

Q. —Could not that be explained to them ? 

A. —Oh, no. 

Mr. Dyer. —In Chhattisgarh for instance it is usually very difficult 
to get a witness in court to make a coherent statement. 

Q .—If an inspector spent a considerable time in a village and he 
tried to secure the confidence of the people, do you think that, even then, 
the information which he collects will be inaccurate ? 

A .—1 think that a man of that type would be able to give you extre¬ 
mely interesting information of a general kind. But you would not 
be able to base any accurate statistics on that information. 

Q. —You would approve of intensive enquiries being carried out by a 
special, well-trained, well-paid, sympathetic and tactful type of persons, 
or group of persons, under the direction of the Settlement Officer, imme¬ 
diately after the settlement lias been carried out in the districts ? 

A. —If you do it after the settlement, the Settlement Officer will 
not be there. I think an Assistant Settlement Officer on special duty 
not bound down by the ordinary routine of village inspection, should be 
used for this sort of enquiry. 

Q. —When you speak of a special officer, what type of a man have 
you in mind ? 

A .—-A man of good education ; secondly, one who has been trained to 
use his eyes outside. I would not like a man from college who has read a lot 
of books, but who has not been taught to go about and use his eves. 

Q .—What pay would a man like that receive f A salary of about 
Rs. 500 ? 

A. —It would be less than that. The ordinary Assistant Settlement 
Officer is a tahsildar. They get from Rs. 175 to Rs. 275, plus Ils. 100. 

Q. —That wotild mean Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. For this kind of work 
would you pick out well-informed, well-qualified men ! 

A.- —He is well qualified, and has besides been on executive work. 

Q .—Should he not also have a knowledge of statistical methods f 

A.- —Well, that is a very moot point. I know one man for instance 
who has studied statistics but would be useless, for a, long time to come, 
on such an inquiry because he has not yet learnt to use his eyes. 

Q. —A man might find quite a large proportion of the settlement and 
other work unsuitable ? 

A. —Certainly. 
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That is to say, it requires a special type of man ? 

A. —I have spoken on this subject to professors of economics and 
urged them to try and get students to use their own eyes. One idea 
was to make them out to see things so that they could observe things for 
themselves instead of reading about them in books. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —With regard to. the census of industrial production 
you say, Mr. Roughton, “ I am opposed to a regular census of industrial 
production ; it would probably be necessary to obtain compulsory powers 
to obtain anything like accurate information and would, I believe, be 
resented by industrial interests as (a) unnecessary, and (b) likely to 
disclose information to trade rivals.” Would it not be possible to publish 
statistics of total production ? 

Mr. Roughton. — A. —It is very difficult to say. I should not like 
to be definite, one way or the other. 

Q. —If we wanted their total production, the value of the raw material 
used, the number gi persons employed, do you think they would hesitate 
to give that information f 

A. —You would have to ask them. It is in their knowledge more 
than in mine. I would not say that it is impossible, but there is a chance 
that there would be objections. 

Q. —You do not think that statistics of all mineral production could 
be obtained ? 

A. —Apart from the more important mines we do produce some inform¬ 
ation about the lesser minerals, that is minerals from mines which are 
not classified as mines, because they are less than 30 feet deep. 

Q. —In the new Act, that definition of 30 feet depth has disappeared. 

A. —The figures for manganese must be somewhat too small. 
Manganese is quarried from regular mines and also from small surface 
quarries, and the returns from the latter are probably inaccurate. My 
point is that the information about the lesder minerals is inaccurate because 
there is no adequate check. The information is given by the Deputy 
Commissioner, who must depend upon the local knowledge of the tahsildar. 
I have some of the reports here. For instance, in one case the only 
information given is that production is small, but cannot be given as no 
accounts are kept. 

Q .—Could not information be obtained if attention was paid to it ! 
Under the Mines Act you can deal with any mine which is at all important. 
Could you not get figures for them if the district officers paid just a 
little attention to it ? 

A. —No, such mines are small ones and no proper accounts are kept. 
We have five districts which return iron ore, which is extracted by a 
local caste called agarias, who are professional smelters. In these five 
districts the return values per district range from Rs. 170 to Rs. 179. 
I am sure in ctfees like that no accounts can be kept. These people simply 
scratch on the surface and melt down the little stuff that they find 
and sell it in the local bazaars for making agricultural implements. 

Q .—They produce it by primitive methods ? 
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Mr. Dyer. — A. —Yes, very largely in Chanda. In that part of the 
country, the mines are right in the middle of the jungle and even to visit 
them would take a considerable time. 

Mr. Houghton. —There are no returns of iron ore from Chanda at all. 

Mr. Dyer. —I know that it is worked there in a primitive way. 

Q. —As the statistics are imperfect we must leave that alonp. 

Mr. Roughton. — -A. —The small mines are not important, but are 
numerous and their combined results are of some importance. 

Q. —As regards prices, do you think that the press .statistics are more 
reliable than they are stated to be 1 

A. —What I meant in my note was that they are the easiest statistics 
to collect. 

Q .—Do you consider them fairly reliable 1 

A .—I consider them reliable within a fair margin of error. 1 said 
in my note that they do not show variations sufficiently frequently. 

C?.—Have you studied the reporting of prices in the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

A .—In the Labour Bureau they collect all sorts of statistics. 

Q .—It is done by the Director of Agriculture. I want to know whether 
your system is the same.' 

Mr. Dyer. — A. —The system adopted in connection with prices is 
that a certain clerk under the orders of the tahsildar reports the figures. 
The price inspectors go round and make their own independent enquiries 
and examine the books of the traders. He can then examine and 
criticise the work of the clerks. Frequently one steady figure of prices 
is reported when prices are fluctuating. 

Q .—That means that the price clerk is not doing his work properly ! 

A. —Yes, if there is a material variation, he would quote it. 

Q .—He does not. consider it. necessary to quote unless there is a big 
difference ? 

A. —It would be a waste of time. If he is shirking his duty, there is 
trouble in store for him. The duty of the clerk is to go and ferret out 
the prices in the bazaars. 

Q .—Have you a sufficient, number of inspectors to see that these clerks 
do their work properly ? 

A. —The Deputy Commissioner comes down upon the clerk if he does 
not do his work properly. 

Chairman. —Can you tell us how you collect production statistics 
from the various minor industries—the cottage industries ? We want 
production, and information as to what agency it would be necessary to 
employ ? 

Mr. Roughton. — A. —I should say tha,t it would be exceedingly difficult 
to collect estimates of the actual production of each person, because in the 
case of cottage industries, like the making of rough cloth, or the making 
of shoes, the outturn is sold in the local market. Any enquiry, parti¬ 
cularly in connection with cloth, would have to extend over a long period, 
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because the making of cloth -varies enormously after the agricultural 
•season. The figure you would procure would be a rough guess and merely 
the average earnings oil ilu; man per day. 

Mr. Kanl. — Q. —Would you make intensive studies to find out the 
production of these industries 7 

A.- —Yes. It all depends upon how much you are prepared to spend, 
whether you think that the results would he worth more than any other 
object on which the money could be spent. My idea is that in a backward 
poor province, the probability is that it would be possible to find many other 
more desirable objects upon which to spend the money. 

Chairman. —Are you interested in any industry 1 

A.—Our great success is our weaving. We have a textile expert who 
tours over the Province and he has introduced improvements in the looms 
which will take about a generation to be properly introduced because the 
people are so very conservative, but their adoption everywhere would 
enormously increase their earning power. 

Mr. Dyer. —The expert has recently designed a warping machine which 
does the work of 40 women and which is already catching on. Local carpen¬ 
ters are now freely copying his improved models. 

Prof. Burnet t-Hurst. —You spoke about the aborigines hunting. Is 
the production considerable 1 

Mr. Roughton. —I should say that, from the economic point of view, 
the actual proceeds of hunting are very little. 

Q.— Among the aborigines and even among civilised or semi-civilised 
persons, the products of hunting are largely consumed by the people 
themselves ? 

A. —Yes 

Q. —I want to know whether it is worthwhile taking that into con¬ 
sideration. 

A.— T should say not. 

Q. —Is it your opinion, either jointly or individually, that the Central 
Provinces should be treated quite distinctly in any economic survey, and 
that the ''est method of obtaining information would be to employ an 
Assistan' Settlement Officer to make intensive studies regarding pro¬ 
duction, wages and indebtedness ? 1 understand that you do not consider 

that, wealth and income can be obtained even by intensive studies ? 

Mr. Dyer.—I would not say that the Assistant Settlement Officer is 
necessary. I would say that the Assistant Settlement Officer would be 
very good, especially for enquiry work like this. 1 believe in such intensive 
studies, if you can secure a properly qualified man for them, and for some 
enquiries, for instance hand weaving, it would be of advantage to have a 
man with the training of an Assistant Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Roughton. —I would add that this method would give you better 
results. 

Q. —Could you obtain reliable figures of the production of the pro¬ 
vince as a whole by using the figures gathered in intensive studies and 
applying them to the whole of the province ? 

L9IEEC 
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Mr. Dyer. — A .—T should say, certainly jiot. To begin with, a settle¬ 
ment lasts twenty years, consequently an enquiry within the three or 
four years of that twenty years during which settlement operations are in 
progress would necessarily not suffice. You might strike a series of good 
years or a series of bad ones ; then you would have to leave the remaining 
sixteen and the inquiry would consequently be inadequate. By improving 
and reorganising the existing staff, by increasing its pay and improving 
supervision, I have been trying, in the last two or three years since I have 
been Settlement Commissioner, to improve the one and only sound founda¬ 
tion of statistical information, namely an efficient land record department, 
but we have to consider the Legislative Council, which asks for more 
economic information but will not foot the bill for improved staff. 

Mr. Roughton. — A s regards industrial statistics, I see no reason why 
the Bombay system of sampling should not be followed in our Province, 
and enquiries be made on the system adopted by the Bombay Labour 
Bureau. 

Chairman. — Q .—What is the Bombay system of sampling ? 

A .—They take a large number of samples. 

O .—Of what ? 

,4.—They make enquiries into workmen’s family budgets and they 
collate the results and produce a figure for the cost of living which should 
be fairly accurate. 

Mr. Dyer .—May I say one word about the local Government ? 
We are instructed to tell the Committee that the local Government ex¬ 
presses its sympathy with the Committee in their desire to make an 
enquiry into the economic conditions of the people, but it regrets that in 
the short time between the receipt, of the Questionnaire and the meeting 
to-day, it has not had time to frame any ideas of its own. and also that 
the local Government would have to consider carefully any scheme which 
throws extra expense upon the Provincial Revenues. I would add. speak¬ 
ing for myself, our financial position is not too bad. considering what 
we have been through, but it is such tint r. small increase of our recurring 
expenditure might laud us in some difficulty, and there are many things 
upon which we can and should spend the money ; for instance, the main¬ 
tenance of roads, upon which we must face a vast increase of expenditure. 
The Government agree with us in pointing out the difficulties in the way 
of proper enquiries, but there is no desire on (he par; of the Government 
to prevent any enquiry that is possible. 
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Mr. A. W. W. MACKIE, I.C..S., Settlement Commissioner and Director of 

Land Records, Bombay. 


Written Statement. 

Question 2 .—In Appendix A the heading “ Village Craftsmen ” 
appears to cover workers in cottage industries as well as the craftsmen 
necessary to, and found in, every village of any size. The two classes are 
distinct and I dare say their economic positions are different. I should 
therefore put “ workers in cottage industries ” as a distinct sub-head under 
division III in column 1. 

In the 2nd column of Appendix A “ old and infirm ” appears as 
“ Unproductive urban occupation ”, and persons living on their own 
incomes are described in precisely the same way. 

I suggest that those who are maintained by the community are suffi¬ 
ciently distinctive and important in the economic classification of the com¬ 
munity to require a separate main heading, say “ maintained by the com¬ 
munity ” under which this burden on the community would be dealt with. 

Similarly, I suggest that “ persons living on their own income ” are a 
sufficiently distinctive and important class in the economic life of a com. 
munity to require separate investigation and classification. 

The headings under “ Urban occupations ” are 

I. Industries. 

II. Professional men. 

III. Unproductive. 

A professional man is thus classed as “ productive ”, This is legitimate, 
but I think that in economic text books the practice is to give a narrower 
connotation to “ productive ” and to class professional men under “ ser¬ 
vices ”, The narrower meaning appears to be assigned to “ production” 
in Question 63 of the questionnaire. It would be advisable to be consis¬ 
tent, and perhaps the practice of the text books may usefully be adhered 
to. 

Certain classes shown under “ Industries ” would then be transferred 
to “ Services ”. 

Most industries appear to he altogether omitted from this Appendix A. 

I do not see, for instance, where the textile industries come in. It looks 
as if the heading “ Trade ” were meant to comprise all industries, other 
than the few specified, plus trade proper (i.e. dealing in or marketing com¬ 
modities). Though the meanings of the words 11 industry ” and “trade” 
are not fixed, I doubt if this use of them is legitimate. For “ Trade ” I 
Suggest that 2 headings be utilised, viz. “ Other industries ” and “ Trade ”, 

There appears to he no provision for “ retail trades ” or “ cottage in¬ 
dustries ”, 

Provision is made for dealing with the very different economic classes 
tinder “ Trade ” and “ Agriculture ” but not for the corresponding classes 
under the “ Industries ”, 

I presume there are good reasons for placing “ Plantations ” and 
“ Forestry ” under “ Urban Occupations ”. 
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Question 3. —For Bombay Presidency I should adopt Mr. K. L. Datta’s 
classification modified— 

Kanara is, in this Presidency sui generis. 

Bijapur should be included in the Deccan Plateau'. 

Unless the statistics are grouped and analysed for properly chosen 
tracts separately, a great part of their value will be thrown away, e.g. 
their value in land revenue settlements. 

Question 5 . —In the Bombay Presidency the returns of areas are fairly 
satisfactory, I think. 

In probably most of the districts of the Presidency proper the climate, 
and therefore the normal crop, varies in different parts of the same taluka, 
and much more in different parts of the same district. It is impossible, in 
making a crop experiment, for anyone to select with sufficient accuracy a 
crop in a normal year which, for the particular quality of soil it stands 
on, represents the normal crop for such a district as a whole. 

To select a crop which would be normal for the district as a whole, 
taking differences of soil as well as differences of climate into account, 
■would be far more difficult. 

The selection, such as it is, could only be made in normal years. 

I do not think there has been an adequate realisation of the difficulty 
and importance of a proper selection of the crop for experiment with a 
view to determining outturn. 

The normal has been defined in this Presidency as “ a crop which the 
cultivator may reasonably expect from his field in a year of rainfall fairly 
favourable in quantity and distribution and with fairly careful and proper 
cultivation ”. 

This is too indefinite. The “ normal ” as here defined is evidently 
something better than average, but how much better is not known. In 
some places the difference between the normal and the average would be 
much greater than in others. 

In these circumstances l think that where there are rapid variations 
of climate and soil the areas dealt with separately ought to be much 
smaller than the district—say the taluka. and that the calculation of out¬ 
turn for the district for any year should he by the summation of those of 
these smaller areas. The quality (anna valuation) of soil to be taken as 
representative of each such area would also have to be fixed. The anna 
values are only roughly approximate to the outturn, and in many tracts 
have been manipulated (increased or lowered) in order to raise or lower 
the resulting assessment on particular qualities of land which had been 
found to be over or under-assessed. (A proper assessment of course, is 
not proportionate to gross out urn per acre for different qualities of soil.) 
I also think it would be better to work with some standard more definite 
than the “ normal ” as described above, say, the “ average 

The “ condition estimate ” is reported for each prescribed crop by the 
Collector for his district as a whole as so many annas (the “ normal ” 
crop being 12 annas). Now wherever suspension of land revenue is at 
all likely, or wherever there exist suspensions -from previous years, the 
area affected is decided by a committee consisting of officials and represent¬ 
ative agriculturists into batches of villages in which the crops are judged to 
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be uniform, and the anna values of each crop in eacli batch is determined 
by inspection. The final decision rests with the sub-divisional officer. 
These detailed results ought to be made full use of in arriving at the anna 
estimate for each area referred to above, by means of calculations from 
anna estimates and areas for each batch of villages. It is precisely for 
those districts in which there are large variations of climate and soil, and 
where therefore the outturn must be arrived at by the addition of results 
for smaller areas, that these detailed estimates are habitually available. 

There ought to be far more crop experiments done than at present, 
under the closest supervision, and the selection of crops for experiment 
ought to be far more carefully done than in the past. 

Question 9. —I consider the information to be fairly reliable in this 
Presidency. 

Questions 10 and 12. —I think it would be impossible to get suffici¬ 
ently accurate and comprehensive data under most of these heads. 

Questions 38 and 39. —I think that statistics which would be fairly 
satisfactory could be collected by the revenue agency (village officers and 
Circle Inspectors under the supervision and test of Mamlatdars and higher 
officers), aided in towns by honorary workers, who could be procured with¬ 
out difficulty by the Collector and his subdivisional officers. 

Question 41. —My impression is that not much attention has in the 
past been given to their accuracy. In future the importance of the collec¬ 
tion of accurate economic statistics will be much more appreciated than in 
the past and probably the revenue staff will be specially instructed in the 
matter. There appears to me no reason why the Mamlatdars should not, 
under proper instruction, supply accurate returns. 

Question 43. —I think it is advisable to attempt to ascertain the 
regularity of employment, and to get equivalent data for other classes, e.g. 
peasant proprietors, as on a superficial view at leasl, many classes in India 
habitually put in only a fraction of a reasonable year’s work, and it is 
desirable to know to what extent poverty is due to this cause and how 
fa.r remedy is possible. 

Question 45. —The price, at the time of payment, in the nearest local 
market might be adopted. 

Question 47 .—Where the practice is uniform I think (b), (e), (d) and 
( e ) could be fairly well evaluated at the rates prevailing in the local 
market. 

Question 51. —I think it would be possible to ascertain with fair accu¬ 
racy the hours of work of agricultural labourers hired by the day. 

Question 55. —Yes. 

Question 56. —-I do not think so. 

Question 62. —I do not think that the diversity is by any means wholly 
due to the part played by assumptions. Some of the earlier estimates were 
based on data containing gaps not filled up even by guesses; some of the 
data available* have been much improved since then. On looking into two 
of the modern estimates, viz. Nos. 17 and 18, I find that they really evaluate, 
with the liberal aid of guess-work, two different things which would differ 
widely however accurate and complete the data on which they were based. 
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It i.s necessary to determine first- what is to be aimed at. The decision 
as to this will be influenced by what is practicable. It is not fatal, I think, 
if a reliable per capita figure for the whole of British India cannot be 
arrived at. Fairly satisfactory figures of Agricultural outturn could be 
obtained; similarly for outturn of mines and of certain important types 
of industries. There are also the income tax and wage statistics. Such 
statistics accurately interpreted, will give most useful information regard¬ 
ing the sections of the popultion concerned, and regarding a very large 
fraction of the total population. 

It will probably be better to study reliability more than comprehen¬ 
siveness. In India there are, for instance, large numbers of people who live 
wholly or in great part on what in the questionnaire are called “ free gifts 
of nature ” (though they require considerable activity to secure them) 
and it would probably be found impossible by any practicable improve¬ 
ment in the collection of statistics to evaluate the income of such people 
at all satisfactorily. So long as such people, and in fact all sections of 
the population for whom satisfactory data cannot be obtained are explicitly 
excluded from the survey of income per capita the statistics will be of 
great value. 

Question 63. —I do not think a census of income would be successful 
in India. 

It will have to be ascertained regarding what sections of the population 
sufficiently accurate statistics are available or are obtainable, and be con¬ 
tent with results for such sections only. 

Question 66. —I think it will be necessary to work with the unit of one 
year since, for instance, unskilled labourers, though paid by the day, do 
not have work every day, especially in rural tracts. 

Question 67. —I do not think that a valuation of such “ gifts of nature” 
can logically be excluded. If a man gathers fuel which he can sell in 
a neighbouring village or even in his own for 4 Annas, but keeps it for his 
own use, it ought to enter into his income and into any estimate of the 
national dividend. Even if there is no market, it is beciiuse other people 
prefer to obtain, say, fuel by their own work rather than pay for it. If 
a man lives by hunting out these gifts of nature in the woods, to reckon 
his income as nil in the national dividend would apparently vitiate it. 
But as the valuation is a difficult matter it would probably be better to 
exclude from the statistics people who subsist to any great extent on such 
gifts, ( vide answer to questions 62 and 63), and deal with them separately. 

Question 70. —Generally as a multiple of the assessment, the multiple 
being ascertained by local inquiry based on the Record of Rights and from 
recent, settlement reports. The assessment increases and decreases with 
fertility and advantage of situation for agricultural purposes, and conse¬ 
quently with selling value. The multiple of the assessment yielded by 
genuine sales would, therefore, be probably the safest guide to value. It 
might be necessary to use two multiples even for the same class of land. 
For instance the multiple yielded by inquiry might be appreciably diffid¬ 
ent for superior and inferior dry crop land. The appropriate multiple 
would be applied to each. 

• 

Question 71. —In such circumstances there would in all probability 
also be no sufficient number of genuine sales. But in rural tracts over 
large areas the houses are all built very much alike. It would be possible 
to estimate the cost of building such houses in that region, expressed in 
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terms of so much, per square yard of ground plan area, and to apply this 
to all, with a uniform deduction for depreciation. For the few superior 
houses another appropriate rate per sq. yard would be fixed. The results 
would be of little value. 

Questions 73 and 74- -No. The results would be hopelessly unreliable, 
and a vast amount, of labour and expense would be thrown away. I do 
not know how reliable information could be obtained. 

Question 75. —I do not think the inquiry should be undertaken. 

Question 76. —A large number of non-detailed budgets, with such com¬ 
prehensive items as “ food”, “ clothing ” should be collected; this to be 
supplemented by detailed budgets in a sufficiently large number of sample 
cases. 

This might be done at the time of census, as was done by Mr. Sedgwick 
to some extent in 1921 for the Bombay Presidency. I doubt, however, if 
the figures so obtained were reliable. Or it. might be made one of the duties 
of the revenue staff, thaf~ staff being trained as rigorously in the collection 
of these economic statistics as they now are in such matters as the Manual 
of Revenue Accounts and the Land Revenue Code. But that staff could 
not do this in addition to their present duties. 

As matters stand I suggest that in rural areas non-detailed budgets 
might be collected for the various classes of people by honorary workers 
and the sample detailed ones by a special expert establishment. The work 
of the latter would to a certain extent test the detailed budgets, which 
could be discarded if found to be too unreliable. 

Question 77. —The “ mass unit. ” system was adopted in Bombay 
because it was considered to afford the only hope of preparing a cost of 
living index quickly, but it was intended to proceed at once to check the 
“ weights ” yielded by this method by the collection of family budgets. 

The “ mass unit ” system is suitable only (1) if the population is 
fairly homogeneous in mode of living, and (2) sufficiently accurate statis¬ 
tics of total consumption are obtainable. Neither condition holds good in 
India. In .1921 I noted “ For a poor class household in Poona the 
‘ weights ’ (used in constructing the Bombay cost of living index) might 
well be reversed. The result is that the index figure jumps from 186 
to 200.” 

The family budget, method was used in preference to the “ mass unit ” 
by the Labour Office in England. 

Question SI. —I think these items should be included because it is 
highly desirable for several reasons to know how the various classes of 
people do in fact, spend their incomes. Tt might show, for example, how 
far under-feeding is due to bad social customs and not to sheer poverty. 

Question 87. —I think the results of the census would be too unreliable 
in regard to a number of these matters; e.q. ‘ wealth.’ ‘ fish ’. 

Question 90. —The best wav would be, I think, to question the people 
while at work. There would be no difficulty about this in rural tracts. 
A settlement officer who wishes to get accurate information regarding agri¬ 
cultural wages questions innumerable people, both employers and em¬ 
ployed, in the fields. When the wages are a definite sum for a definite 
time sufficiently reliable results would be obtained, even though supple- 
mentals had to be evaluated. But where a craftsman works “ on his 
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own ”, or is paid for tlic job, or depends partly on agriculture or is paid 
a customary amount at harvest, the results would not be reliable. 

Question 96 .—Since the agricultural outturn varies greatly from year 
to year, any comparison between different periods could only be based 
on averages from annual figures, or be made by graphical representation 
of the annual figures. Once the procedure for calculating the annual 
agricultural outturn is stereotyped, I think annual figures could be obtained 
without much difficulty. Dr. Mann has done something of Ihe kind in his 
“ The Economic Progress of the Rural Areas of the Bombay Presidency 
1911-1922 but the data on which lie has worked might be considerably 
improved. Vide answer to Question •>. 

As regards industries I think the same annual collection of statistics 
should be done for all for which they ean be obtained with reasonable ease, 
so as to stabilise the comparison between different periods as much as possi¬ 
ble. A comparison between individual years may give quite a wrong im¬ 
pression. 

Questions 99 to 101 .—I think decisions as to these must await till it 
is seen how far reliable statistics are available for India. 


Oral evidence, the 4th May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—May we ask what opportunities yon have had of study¬ 
ing the economic condition of the people ? 

A .—I have acted on three occasions as Settlement Commissioner. I 
have, in that capacity, reviewed a good many settlement reports, and 
as Superintendent of Land Records 1 did a considerable amount of settle¬ 
ment work. Also, 1 have been Collector in the presidency proper and in 
Sind for a fair number of years. I have always been on the revenue side, 
and it is 24 years since I came out to India. 

Q .—Are you in favour of an economic enquiry such as the one con¬ 
templated ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Do you think it is possible to oblain estimates of production from 
agriculture f 

A. —Yes. I think there is greai scope for improving the present esti¬ 
mates. They depend on wind is called a “ Conditional estimate ” applied 
to a normal outturn. Now, if you take a crop, say, jowar, the Collector 
reports that in bis district the jowar crop is 7 annas and the Agricultural 
Department applies that to their figure of normal outturn, and gets an 
outturn for the whole district. Now, it is impossible by the method at 
present employed for the Collector or anybody else to say that the crop 
is 7 annas. But, in our system of suspensions and remissions, if there are 
likely to be suspensions in a district or there are existing suspensions, the 
whole district is divided into batches of villages such that in each batch the 
crops are judged to be uniform. A committee which includes representa¬ 
tive agriculturists holding land in the batch inspects the crops in that batch 
and decides what the anna estimates of the crops are. and their anna esti¬ 
mates may be over-ruled by the higher officers. But you do get an anna 
estimate for each crop in each batch. ALso the area under each crop in 
each batch is known. It is, therefore, at once possible to calculate the anna 
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estimate for each crop in that district as a whole, and this 
would be much more accurate than the. rough and ready 
method obtaining at present. The normal is unreliable. It is defined 
in the way that I have quoted in my written evidence. It is something 
indefinite, and I have suggested that you might work on the average 
because the average, though it may be difficult to ascertain, is something 
definite. If you have crop experiments on various grades of soil for 
a great many years, you will in the end arrive at an average, which is de¬ 
finite. But you cannot say what thfe normal is. The normal is a ghostly 
kind of thing. 

Q.— You have to define it '? 

A. —It is a crop which a fairly good cultivator will get with a fairly 
good rainfall. At present, no one can say “ Here is a normal crop ”. An 
agriculturist may be able to tell you that his crop is average, but he would 
not know whether it is normal; he never heard about a normal. 

Q. —Would it be necessary to employ a considerable additional staff 
to get the value of production ? 

A. —I think it will. The Agricultural Department will have to work 
in conjunction with the Revenue Department because the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment deals with the assessment of suspensions and remissions. In making 
crop experiments, the fundamental and difficult thing is to choose your 
typical crop. If the Agricultural Department makes experiments inde¬ 
pendently, and if the results are not acceptable to the officers of the Revenue 
Department or if they have not seen or approved of the crops, they can 
just sweep the! experiments aside. The fundamental thing and an extre¬ 
mely difficult one is the selection of the crops for experiment. You have 
not only to take into consideration what the crops this year are. 

Q. —Our object is to get the value of agricultural production. What 
department would help most ? 

d.—The Agricultural Department. 

Q. —And what about the minor crops ? 

A. —Well, they are about 15 per cent, of the nett cropped area, and 
it is merely a matter of getting out a normal or average for them and 
making an anna estimate for them just as for the other crops. In a crop 
register, every crop to a quarter of an acre is there. You have only to 
use it. 

Q. —How would you estimate the quantity of milk produced in a 
village ? 

A. —The only possible way is to get the Agricultural Department to 
have tests made as to the average produced by cows, and then apply it 
to the livestock statistics of the area. 

Q. —You mean a formula ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q —Is it possible for the Revenue Department to collect statistics of 
the cottage and mining industries of each village in order to get the total 
value of the ]*roduction ? If not, what other agency should be employed 1 

A .—I think it is possible in this presidency. It is possible to get 
accurate statistics, but it would require a considerable amount of training 
of the revenue staff, and I do not advise doing that because it would create 
L9IEEC 
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too much alarm. If throughout the presidency all the village officers were 
to enquire into tjie income of the people, it would give rise to too much 
misconception. I think it ought to be done by what economists call the 
method of sampling, and applying it to the population census as given in 
the census report. That is how we have proposed to do it in Bombay, and 
I agreed to that only because of the bad effect of an universal enquiry 
started all over. 

Q. —Do your people evince any desire to collect the statistics them¬ 
selves ? 

A. —None at all. If I may divert for a moment, I may say that in 
the agricultural returns there are columns already provided for oil-presses, 
&c„ but they are only filled up if there are special orders. So far as I 
am aware, special orders have not been issued. 

Q. —How would you collect information about income ? 

A. —I should collect that thi’ough honorary correspondents. In the 
parts of this presidency which I know you could get men to do this work 
quite well. 

Q .—For what area ? 

A. —You would have to direct your workers so that you would get 
scattered units, and then you would have to tabulate it according to what 
you want and what they could give. 

Q. —If you have to take an economic survey, what agency would you 
employ ? That is, for collecting statistics of production, and say, alse 
for framing estimates of income of half a dozen villages or families by 
intensive study f 

A.—As regards agricultural production, it will have to be worked by 
the Labour Office in Bombay, working through the Agricultural and, to 
some extent, the Revenue departments. As regards intensive study, it 
would have to be placed under the direction of the Labour Office which will 
send out specially trained men. 

Q .—The work of the Labour Office will be extended so as to embrace 
statistics of production ? 

A. —Its scope will be extended, and a, system will have to be included 
for the training of Revenue Officers. Just as they are trained in magis¬ 
terial work they will be trained in this economic enquiry work. 

Q.~~ -So you would have the work done by subordinates of the Revenue 
Department ? 

A. —Yes, in villages. 

Q. —As regards the cost of this survey, do you think that the munici¬ 
palities will do the work themselves and pay their own men f 

A.—No. 

Q. —And could you induce groups of villages to pay ? 

A. —I think it would be quite hopeless. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. —As regards cottage industries, if we do not make an 
intensive study, would it be possible to make an intensive survey of a 
few places and work out the average outturn, which could then be applied 
to the total number of hand-looms ? 
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A.—That is what we proposed to do. The village officers themselves 
will do that. In big villages we might supply a certain amount of help to, 
them, and in towns we might get the information from paid workers. But 
in the village, the village officers would do it, i.e., the village staff. 

Q .—How would you ascertain the production of fish ? 

A .— There is a, sale of fisheries each year, where they exist. But 
throughout all the districts people catch fish in pools and small streams 
in out of the Way places, and no account is taken of this, and I do not think 
it could be ascertained at all. Wherever you cannot ascertain something 
like that, you can either exclude those items explicitly or frankly make 
a guess; and as regards the sea, our idea is to have an intensive enquiry in 
certain coastal villages to find the actual outturn and then apply that to 
the number of fishermen. 

Q —As regards the village fisheries, could not the village officers supply 
that data ? 

A. —If yop ask them they will supply figures, but they would not be 
accurate. 

Q -—As regards the inland fisheries which are leased out, could you get 
the data from the lessees t Could you make it a condition of the lease ? 

A .—I had not thought of that. 1 think it might be made a condition, 
but there again I do not think you will get anything like accurate figures 
from the lessee. Our idea was to go by what the fishing let for, the money 
value, gauged by what the lessee paid. 

Q ■—You think there should be more accuracy than what there is now ? 

A .—Vastly more. 

Q. —And you would also take the minor crops ? 

A .—Yes, where a minor crop is of importance; as for instance round 
about Poona, and so on. 

Q. —I understand the standard yield of the minor crops was taken 
as long ago as 1893, and was not repeated. On that the Agricultural 
Department now applies an average figure. I am talking of the condi¬ 
tional estimate. Dr. Mann told us that he considers them reliable. 

Professor Burnett -Hurst .— Q. —Do you consider them reliable ? 

A .—I have not seen them. To give an average for a district is a most 
difficult thing, requiring a large number of crop experiments. If you have 
10 taluks, and if you divide each into three groups because the climate 
changes three times within the limits of the taluka, how can anyone say 
what the average is, unless you have an average made for each group 
by means of many experiments on each crop and then calculate an average 
for the district as a whole ? 

Mr. Raul. — Q. —Would that entail the employment of an additional 
staff, or would the present establishment be able to do it ? 

A .—It may be done by the mamlatdars and officers of the Agricultural 
Department* but I do not think their experiments would be reliable. I 
would not trust mamlatdars to do it. It requires the close attention of 
responsible officers who realise the importance of it. 

Q .—You would not have so many officers in a district ? 
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A.—No, certainly. Additional staff would bp necessary to get a proper 
system of crop experiments carried out. 

Q. —Do you place reliance on honorary workers " 

A.—Yes. They would be under the Collector, and if the Collector 
takes an interest, he could get good work from them. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q ,—An opinion has been expressed that 
the figures of the total outturn, say. of agricultural production in Bombay, 
are very defective. Do you agree with that view ’ 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —The figure of actual production cannot be ascertained under the 
existing circumstances with any degree of accuracy ? 

A.—Well, 1 think it could be done with a fair degree of accuracy by 
developing the system which I have explained to the Chairman. You have 
a local committee who know the crops and have worked there all their lives, 
and they could give estimates for the village. 

Q. —That is to say, you would employ the local committees, and not 
other persons, to supervise the local reporting agency—the kulkarni 1 

A. —The kulkarni has nothing to do with estimating the outturn. That 
is done by the committee, the mamlatdar and the sub-divisional officer. 
The sub-divisional officer is out every morning in the areas under his 
charge to see what the crops are like. 

Q ,—We heard from a witness that the crop reports supplied by the 
kulkarni could not be improved upon ? 

Mr. Kaul. Q. —The kulkarni can give you as good figures as anyone 
else can ? 

A.—Of the area, he can. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Not the value of the yield ? You do 
not agree ? 

A.— No. 

Q. —I take it that you are of opinion that you would like to secure 
sample figures of, say, fruit production collected by intensive study, and 
then apply them to the rest of the Province ? 

A.—That was not the proposal. The idea was to deal with the so- 
called minor crops in the same way as we deal with the major crops. Abso¬ 
lutely trivial crops might be neglected. In Poona there are many villages 
growing vegetables, and round about Belgaum. too. I am proposing to 
deal with them as in the case of the major crops. We have all the areas 
at present. 

Q. —You have the area, but that does not tell you everything 1 The 
yield is important ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Even in regard to the minor crops your normal yield figures give 
defective data ? 

A.—They sive defective data because of defective procedure. 

Q. —Now, if intensive studies were carried out in particular Villages, 
and it was ascertained that, say, the fruit production in those villages was 
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a certain figure and the production of vegetables another figure, would you 
generalise from that village to the rest of the district ? 

A.—Over the rest of any homogeneous area. You could not generalise 
from that to another area in which the climate was different and where the 
settlement recognised a change of assessment because of a change in out¬ 
turn. 

Q. —What about soils ? 

A. —That also introduces a complication, which, if the thing is to be 
done at all, ought to be tackled. You must get your average for the differ¬ 
ent classes of soil. 

Q. —That is to say, the first step would be to define your tracts which 
are homogeneous, which have similar climate and soil, and then within 
your tract select your typical villages. Then, the question arises as 
to how to determine your typical villages. What one man may regard 
as typical, another may not. 

A. —That is true, but suppose the climate is the same or there fc irri¬ 
gation, then you have merely to get the same soil, and make your investi¬ 
gations for a particular soil. Suppose it is 8 annas; you know exactly 
ivhat soils are 8 annas in the other villages, and you can apply it to those 
villages where the climate and the conditions are the same. 

Q. —It is a piece of work that is going to take much analysis and a 
considerable amount of trouble ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— -There are similar groups in districts and there is the classification 
of the soil ? 

A. —Yes. And the fact that one soil is 12 annas and another is 6 annas 
does not mean that the 6 anna soil gives half the production of the 12 anna 
soil. 

Q. —Is there a considerable consumption of mahua and edible roots 
in parts of the Bombay Presidency ! 

A. —Yes, there is, by certain tribes. 

Q. —How would you ascertain the production of mahua and edible 
roots ? 

A.—I would not. 

().—-Although in some .places it figures prominently as the food supply 
of the people ? 

A. —Yes, that is simply a defect, and you must accept it. 

Q. —I take it your view is that it would be better to be content with 
a few accurate statistics rather than cover a wider area and have statistics 
'of varying degrees of accuracy. 

A.—Yes, that is so. 

Q.- —You say that you do not think that a census of income would be 
successful in <india ? 

A.—Yes. 

().—Why not ? 
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A .—If you have specially trained enquiry officers who know the people, 
then you might get good enough samples of income, but a census in which 
you would simply ask the people, obtain information and write it down 
would be quite useless. 

Q. —That is to say, a house-to-house enquiry: you go round and ask 
people how they spend their money ? 

A. —That would he quite useless. 

Q. —Do you think there is any value in arriving at a figure of average 
income, or average production per head of the population for the purpose 
af international comparisons ‘1 Does a mere figure tell you much 1 

A .—I am not prepared to discuss that question. • It has too many impli¬ 
cations in it, and I am not an economist. 

Q.— Could you, for instance, compare the condition of the agricul¬ 
turist in India with that of a farmer in the United States of America ? 
Or, would it not be better to compare the condition of persons here w r ith 
similar persons in, say, Japan ? 

A.—I should agree to that, but I also think that there will be some 
value in a figure of agricultural production divided by the number of 
agricultural producers. 

Q .—Provided you could ascertain that with a fair degree of accuracy ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You say, as regards any enquiry into wealth, “ The results would 
be hopelessly unreliable and a vast amount of labour and expense would 
be thrown away. ’ ’ 

A.—Yes, 

Q. —With regard to your remarks about the production of fresh water 
fish, you consider that you would not be able to get accurate figures ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —Does fish enter into the diet of the people to any considerable 
extent '? 

A.—It does on certain sections of the coast and about the rivers. You 
have a caste of fishermen. You can, of course, get a fair idea of them from 
the census. 

Q .—You have mentioned that the amount paid by the lessees Of the 
fisheries could be utilised for giving some idea of the extent of fisli pro¬ 
duction ? 

A.—Yes, it would give you what these fisheries sold for. 

Q. —Only that ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —It would not give you the figure of fish production ? 

A.—No. 

Q ■—The lessee’s figures would bear very little relation to the actual 
fish production, because, if you compel a man to give estimates of his 
catches, in view of the fact that the returns would be utilised against him, 
do you think you would secure accurate figures from him ■ 
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A .—I do not think so, and even if he had nothing to gain, you could 
not place any reliance on his figures. 

Q .—What are these non-detailed budgets you refer to in your reply 
to Q. 76 ? 

A .—Such things as food, clothing and house-rent. 

Q .—Do you think a person could give that information accurately 
off-hand ? I mean, when you are dealing with such classes of persons, 
would it not be better to go into details ? 

A .—They would have to be closely questioned. 

Q .—At any rate, so far as villages are concerned, would you approve 
of the employment of special statistical officers, one for each group of 
villages, to collect definite information ? The qualifications of the officers 
should be primarily agricultural, and, in the course of their duties, they 
would have to make reports of not only agricultural production, but also 
wages, vital statistics and so on *1 

A.-—It seems to me that that can only be answered after you have 
decided what the result will be, and whether it would be worth the expense. 
Our idea was to have an enquiry lasting for about three years at an expense, 
we estimate, of four lakhs. I may say that this will come under discussion 
on Thursday, when the Bombay Scheme comes under discussion; and Mr. 
Sedgwick, who belongs to the Labour Office, is the real economic expert 
here. 

Q .—If wealth and income are excluded, production, wages, indebted¬ 
ness and cost of living are left, do you think it will be possible to secure 
accurate information about indebtedness ? 

A. —No, that would have to be done by an intensive enquiry in various 
places and then by assuming that those conditions apply generally. It 
is extremely necessary to have this enquiry into indebtedness, because you 
have., these hand-loom weavers, in whose case, if you take the production 
and divide it by the number of people producing, you get an incorrect idea 
of things, because most of their production belongs to the banias. Unless 
you have an accurate knowledge of these things, your idea of the people 
will be totally wrong. That is why we agree with this enquiry into indebt¬ 
edness. It is very essential. 
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Mr. R. G. PRADHAN, B.A., LL.B., M.L.O., Nasik. 


Written Statement. 

I beg to submit the following statement of my views on some of the 
questions to be inquired into by the Committee. 

At the outset, I may be permitted to say that when about ten days 
ago, I received a copy of the questionnaire issued by the Committee, I 
began to repent of having replied affirmatively to a telegram sent to me 
by the Bombay Government, enquiring whether I was willing to give 
evidence before the Committee. The questionnaire is so formidable and 
goes into such minute details that I feel a sense of diffidence as to my 
ability to render substantial help to the Committee, particularly at such 
a short notice. I am not an economic expert, though as a publicist, and, 
recently, as a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, I have taken 
keen interest in the economic condition of the people, particularly of the 
agricultural population and of those classes which are designated as ‘ ‘ lower 
middle classes I must therefore ask the Committee to excuse me if 
my evidence is not found to be very helpful. 

I shall make a few general observations and then answer some of the 
questions. 

There can be no question as to the desirability of making a thorough 
inquiry, in the true scientific spirit uninfluenced either by the bias of Impe¬ 
rialism or the bias of patriotism, into the economic condition of the people of 
India. And in making it, its practical object must be kept constantly in 
view. The more important branch of the inquiry is really that which is 
concerned with the economic condition of the agricultural population, the 
poor wage-earning and other classes, and the lower middle classes, and 
its practical aspect—that which alone can give it any real importance— 

is, what measures should be adopted, in the light of the results of the 
inquiry, to improve that condition. An economic inquiry may have an 
academic or philosophic value ; but unless it leads 'to the adoption of 
practical measures for raising the average economic level of the people, 
it will be sheer waste of time, labour and public money to undertake 

it. 

When this practical object- of the inquiry is borne in mind, it is 
obvious that the more important question is to ascertain, as accurately as 
possible, the economic condition of the agriculturists, of the poor wage¬ 
earning and other classes, and of the lower middle classes. 

Now, how should the inquiry be made ? The vastness of India, both 
in area and population, renders it expedient that the inquiry should in 
the first instance be provincial, made by each provincial Government, and 
then the Indian Government should make a synthesis of the results of all 
those separate provincial inquiries. The economic condition of the people 
is primarily a concern of the provincial Government; the local legislative 
councils contain a fair number of representatives of the rural popula¬ 
tion ; it is therefore desirable that each provincial Govenmnent should 
undertake an inquiry into the economic condition of its own province. 
After these inquiries are completed, the Central Government should cor¬ 
relate them all, and make a synthesis of the results which they have yielded. 
In order that such correlation and synthesis may not be rendered difficult 



by variations in methods of inquiry, uniform or standard methods of in¬ 
quiry should ilrst be determined in consultation with local Governments. 

I agree that for the purposes of collecting economic data provinces 
should be subdivided into tracts which are more or less similar, in economic 
characteristics. For every such tract, a non-official Committee should be 
appointed, containing representatives of every district ip each economic 
circle ; and the enquiry should be made with the assistance of the Com¬ 
mittee. Care should be taken to appoint representatives of the agricul¬ 
tural population on the Committee the object being to interest them in the 
economic enquiry of their own community. I t'eel convinced that if such 
agencies are created the enquiry will meet with the general support of the 
people and the results will be much more reliable than will otherwise be 
the case. The association of a representative non-official agency with such 
an enquiry is absolutely essential. 

In the case of small castes, the co-operation of their leaders or head¬ 
men should also be sought. A few years ago, the Patliare Prabhus of 
Bombay, who constitute a small caste, made an enquiry into their economic 
condition. The other small castes would. I believe, be persuaded to follow 
their example. 

I have emphasized the practical side of the economic inquiry. That, 
necessarily involves the question of the proper economic standard that 
must, be attained by each distinctive class ; for the practical aim of tjie 
inquiry must, be, as I have said, such measures as will enable each siu?h 
class to attain that standard. An inquiry into the economic conditions of 
different classes of people must therefore be coupled with an inquiry into 
the proper minimum economic standard of each class. I do not know whether 
the Committee’s terms of reference would permit of this latter inquiry ; 
but, as the questionnaire does not contain a single question bearing thereon, 
I infer that no such inquiry is intended. To that extent, the Committee’s 
inquiry will be inadequate. 

I now proceed to answer some of the questions :— 

Question 1. —Yes. 

Question 2 ,—Yes. 

Question 3 ,—Yes ; I would adopt Mr. Datta’s classification. 

Question 5 .—The returns are fairly reliable but the crop reports are 
sometimes influenced by the exigencies of finance. When Ihe Govern¬ 
ment insists on a certain amount of Land Revenue being realised, the 
estimates of crops made by the subordinate officers are likely to be in¬ 
fluenced by such insistence. 

Question 6. —The official machinery should seek the assistance of an 
independent non-official agency for the purpose of making erop estimates. 

Question 9. —Yes, fairly reliable. 

Question 29. —Yes. 

Question 30. —Yes, quinquennially. 

Question, 31. —Yes, as detailed as the United Kingdom census. 

Question 32 .—Through Provincial statistical organisations. 

Question 35 .—One of the classifications adopted by the Bqgiipiqns. 

Question 36■ —The information would be sufficient. 

* L9IEEO 
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Questions 37, 38, 39. — These are very important questions. T believe 
appendix II is an exhaustive list. Ves. 1 consider it possible to collect 
all the data mentioned in question XXXVtil. In collecting these data, 
non-ollicial agencies -aidi as the committees 1 have mentioned would be 
particularly valuable. 

Question 40. —Yes. 

Question 42. —Yes. The classification should be uniform. 

Question 43.— Jt is desirable to ascertain the regularity of employ¬ 
ment. 

Question 44. — Yes. 

Question 50. —Yes. 

Question 57. —Yes. 

Question 58. —Yes, T think so. 

Question 5.0. —Week. 

Question 60. — Yes. 

Question 62. —The variations arc also due In the fact that some of the 
estimates refer to different periods. In intimating the national income, 
the Native States should he excluded, and the national income of Burma 
should be estimated separately. Tin* data as regards production should 
' be ascertained as accurately as possible so that assumptions may he avoided. 

Question 63. —Yes. An income-census on the lines of that adopted in 
Australia seems to be very desirable. 

Question 64. —The individual. 

Question 68.- I am in favour of the census method. 

Question 70. —By using both (a) and (c). 

Question 71.-- By making local inquiries ancl trying to find out the 
original cost of construction. 

Question 72. —Yes. 

Question 73. —Yes. 

Question 75.- -Only in those cases in which accurate data cannot be 
obtained after making every effort. 

Quest ! oii 76- By examining representative family budgets. 

Question 79. —Three years. 

Question 80.- 20 per cent, of the population of a unit. 

Question 81. —Items of expenditure on these heads should be separately 
considered and ascertained. 

Question 84. —The individual. 

Question 85.— Yes. 

Question 86.- I would prefer intensive inquiries. 

Question 89. —Yes. 

Question 90. —It will he sufficiently reliable, provided the local in¬ 
quiry is conducted, as it ought t.o be conducted, with tact and patience. 

Question 91. —By intensive study. 
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Question -0~. -I have great faith in competent. rep resent a tive non- 
ofMoia! agencies working side h\ Hi- with offieiaK A mixed agency of 
officials and non-officials always makes an ideal ag< ney. 

Q nail ion Hi. —Yi-h. 

Qmstion !>■’>.—Every Jen yea rs, Yes. 

Question f>C. —Yes. 

Question !)$.— Yes. 

Question 100. — J would recommend an Official Year r.nok ” not 
only for the whole of Diiii.-h India, hut for evu-\ province. 

Question l«;l. —Yes. 

Question to.:. —Yes. 

Question 104. —Yes. 

Question 1 0'>. —Yes. 

Qmstion 107 '.—No. 

Qutstion to*. —No. 

Oral ei'iiinii-e, the ilh Mai/ I'JXo. 

Chairman. —You say here—There ean he. no question as to Ihe 
de-.ir;:hi!ity of lnahit !.- - e Ihor-'ier 1 - cnqidns in the true scientific spirit un- 
inllueneed either hy the !iia. of Imperiai'sm or l!ie Idas of patriotism, into 

economic eordHion of th. people cl India." Are you strongly im¬ 
pressed hy the m-ee-sity for an economic enquiry * 

A.— Yes. 

ft.— In your opinion wltat forii’ -.in.aid it lake, and what aspects of 
the economic enquiry reeptir- * in-oHmotion ! 

.1.— Firstly, as regards ineome. theii the standard of living, then 
indebtedness. I should like all this enquiry to !»*• uu.de with a practical 
object in view, in order that we may lie able, in the first place, to ascertain 
exactly what the average !e\el of economic existence is. and secondly, what 
measures should Ik- adopted in order t-> see if that level might lie raised. 

0 .—How would you aseertain the average h-vel ‘! 

.1.— We will have f<> make very thorough enquiries. 

f).— ruder what heads would \ou mal:- a comparison hciveeii your¬ 
self and other countries. if you do it tit all. in order to ascertain the 
economic condition of the people. 

.1. — I would take the classes separately, say, tin- lower middle class, 
the agrieultural nopidation and lie- artisans : 1 would try 1o (ind out the 
eeonomic condition of these different classes and then try to compare their 
condition will: the condb-on of i-rriv--|ionding classes in other countries. 

Q .— How would you a aii He- .••c-inoiinc condition of special classes 1 
The information can only la- got h\ iii'ciisive study 

.1.— Exactly. 

O .— I f .' on take a dozen villages in one d:<tri« t and allot her half a dozen 
villages in another district, do you think that it will lie sufficient 
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A. —We will have to take typical villages. I quite agree with the view 
taken in the questionnaire that we should have to take into considera¬ 
tion similar areas according to the identity of the economic conditions, 
and having followed those areas, what I would suggest is that for each 
typical area there should be appointed a non-official committee, on which 
the agricultural class, the artisans, and the lower middle class will be 
represented, and with the assistance of those committees, intensive en¬ 
quiries should be made. For instance, I take Dhond. Well, probably, 
the conditions of my district Nasik are the same as in Poona and Satara. 
'So far as these districts are concerned, I would appoint a representa¬ 
tive committee having members from each district and representing all 
classes. Then, with the co-operation of these committees, I will take 
typical villages, and if I want to ascertain the condition of the lower 
middle class, I will take some families and make an intensive enquiry as 
regards the economic condition of these families in these representative 
and typical villages. 

Mr. Kabul. — Q .—And from that will you generalise for the whole 
district or province ? 

A. —Places with similar conditions. T do not think it is the best 
way of making an enquiry, because if we are to have an idea as to the 
best way of enquiring, it would have to be a thorough and full enquiry, 
practically amounting to visiting each village and representative family, 
then ascertaining data and drawing conclusions. But this would be the 
next best. The making of a thorough intensive enquiry will take a very 
long time. I have another idea in view' in connection with this. What 
the universities as well as the public should do is to employ scholars or 
students who should be paid, and who should be asked to do this parti¬ 
cular work and carry on investigations on scientific lines—something like 
research scholars. 

Q. —What particular aspect of the economic progress of the country 
needs special investigation f 

A. —Income must be taken into consideration, then the cost of living 
of the people, then their indebtedness, and then what should be the 
proper standard of living for them. These and similar things might be 
investigated. I am only anxious to emphasize the practical importance 
of this enquiry, if the committee will permit me to say so. I may refer 
to one method of enquiring, to which I might draw' the committee’s at¬ 
tention, to the method that the Pathare Prabhu Community of Bombay 
adopted in enquiring into the economic condition of the community. 

Chairman. — Q.- —If certain castes have done it, can you not induce 
other people to take up the enquiry and study production from year to 
year ? It is done in Japan ? 

A.—Oh, yes. 

Q .—That is, in every village there will be a few intelligent people. 
They will form themselves into committees and all the people'will meet 
the cost. 

A .—If you try to saddle them with the cost they will not be will¬ 
ing. 

Q .—They have to collect it amongst themselves and use it among 
themselves. 
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A.—There will not be so much willingness, in that case, as there would 
he if they were financed by Government. But I do think that some 
individuals might be willing to make contributions. 

Q. —As a public man, do you not think that the people should attach 
importance to the subject and study it for their own benefit ? Do you 
think it is only for the Legislative Council and the Government ! It 
must be for the people themselves. 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q. —Could not something he done, if not immediately, at any rate in 
three or four years, to develop such a system ? 

A. —Yes, it can he done. 

Q .—Might it be started with villages, and if there are small hamlets, 
might not a group of them be brought under such units '? 

A .—I think that can be done. The great thing is to interest the 
people in such an enquiry. 

Q. —You do not think that the municipalities would be willing to 
undertake the work ? 

,4.—They will not he willing to pay, but if their co-operation is 
sought, they will be willing to give it. Their finances are far from satis¬ 
factory. 

Q. —Would any voluntary workers come forward in the villages ? 

A. —Yes. If you take a taluka , you may have a few individuals 
who would help you in conducting this enquiry. You may not get men 
from a particular village. 

Q. —As regards agriculture, is it necessary to have complete statis¬ 
tics of production for every area 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q, —You will remember that after the war there was a talk of in¬ 
creased production everywhere. We do not hear so much of it now ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—J remember Mr. Lloyd George insisting on increased production. 
Is not that cry more urgently needed here f 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —In order to estimate whether your production is increasing or 
decreasing, is it necessary to have complete and accurate statistics ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Also for industries ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Supposing the whole of this scheme for an economic survey will 
cost 8 or 10 lakhs in the first instance, and 4 lakhs every subsequent 
year for the Bombay Presidency, would the Legislative Council find the 
money ? 

A .—I think so. I want to speak very frankly. Apart from any 
policy which*the Swarajist party may adopt—because the Swarajist party 
neans to obstruct and I do not know what attitude they may adopt here¬ 
after. 




. Q .—When the money is required for such a good object, do you think 
there will be any trouble l! 

A .—The thing is this. When the Swarajists make up their minds 
to follow a policy of obstruction, apart from the merits of the thing, 
then, whether the enquiry is a good thing or not, will not trouble them 
at all. But. from my experience of the Swarajist party, I may say that 
I am very hopeful even of support from them. 

Q. —In our questionnaire, we have set out a number of tests for 
judging the economic condition of the people. In what order would you 
judge their economic condition ? In what order would you apply those 
tests 1 

A. —I think production should conic first, wages second, income 
third, then, the cost of living. Then, I should take up indebtedness and 
lastly wealth. 

Q. —What agency would you employ for the collection of the statis¬ 
tics in view f The revenue department is collecting agricultural statis¬ 
tics, but there are no statistics collected for the minor industries and 
cottage industries. 

A .—I should like a special agency of officials and non-officials, 

Mr. Kaiil. —Speaking of classes, you told us that you would take 
such classes as the agricultural class, the middle class, and so on. The 
agricultural class would, of course, be a very big one. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Would you keep them as one class '• , 

A. —No, I would divide that class into several sub-division-. For 
instance, one class would consist of agricultural labourers. Then another 
would consist of present proprietors. 

Q .—Something of the kind we have suggested '• 

1 A. —Yes. 

Q >—For the purpose of production, would it not be necessary to take 
oek of the lower and upper classes, because you want the total pro¬ 
action ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q -—But when you come to the other intensive surveys, in regard to 
the cost of living, the standard, of living, or indebtedness, would you 
confine your enquiries to the lower classes only or would you have en¬ 
quiries made for the whole population ? 

A .—As far as possible, the whole population. But. in regard to 
indebtedness. T think more care should be taken in enquiring into the 
indebtedness of the lower classes. 

Q >—Similarly about the cost of living ? 

A. —-Well, T should not be particular about that, so far as the richer 
classes are concerned, because they are living above a decent standard 
of living. 

Q .—Where do yon draw Hie line ? 

A .—The lower middle class. 
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Q .—Thai is, you would coniine your enquiries, il’ you had not 
enough money, to ( Ik* people belonging jo the lower middle class . 

A.—Including the lower middle class. 

Q .—How would you deline ihe hover middle class ! 

A .—I will take an average family of, say. live or six members ; that is, 
husband and wife and four or lire Aiilduo- six or -seven members in all— 
and 1 would take into c.-e-ide’.ihe.;; v isit -.vould he the deeent standard 
of living for them. Then I wouid ascertain the expenditure that would 
be required by them to maintain that standard, and suppose I arrive tit 
the figure of, say, Rs. 200 a month. All those who make Its. 200 a month or 
below Rs. 200 a month, I would include in this class. 

Q .—That is to say. you would go up to the Rs. 200 income of families 
consisting of six members. Lei us fail it Rs. 200 a month. That you 
would call the lower middle class, and you would make intensive studies 
about all incomes below that ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Am! if there was enough money, you would make an intensive, 
study in regard to other classes as well : otherwise, you would not. ? 

A,—No. 

Q .—So you suggest an income census on the lines adopted in 
Australia '! 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—I presume you are aware as to how that census is taken in 
Australia ? 

.1.— I do not .know the details. 

<}.—It is taken on the basis of taxation--on income-tax. 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—AVe have not got similar statistics here, so that we could not 
obtain income statisti.es on thar basis. 

A.—No. 

Q .—What other system would you adopt ? 

A.—I am oniy referring to those people who are paying. 

().—That is, you only refer to those people who pay income-tax ? 

A.—No. When T say ‘ An income census on the lines of that, 
adopted in Australia seems to he very desirable ”. I would try to ascertain 
the income of every man as far as possible. 

Q .—Would you do it. by intensive study or extensive survey ? 

A.—Both. 

Q .— How would y*»ii make the intensive survey ? 

A.—Suppose 1 take the agricultural class and the wage earning class, 
'he agricultural labourer. 

<).—Let us take the ease of a middle class man who earns about 
Rs. bOO a month from lam] and gets, say, Rs. 200 as his pay. and some¬ 
thing else. 
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A.—As regards liis pay, there would not be any difficulty. As re¬ 
gards his earnings from land, T suggest intensive enquiry as far' as 
possible, and if that is very difficult, j should take typical families, make 
intensive studies, and try to verify the results of the intensive studies 
by independent enquiries—I mean by talking to other people and making 
enquiries from them as to what might be the income of the person. 

Q .—Do you mean to suggest that we should take stock of the income 
of every person every year ? 

.4.—-No ; that would be too difficult. 

Q.- —That is what is meant by intensive study ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Would you ascertain the income of a few typical villages, and 
find out the income of the people in that village or part of the town, 
and from such studies would you draw inferences for the whole popula¬ 
tion ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Are you in favour of a census of production ! 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you say that you want to have details on the lines of the 
American census "? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Well, that was a very detailed census and it took a long time and 
cost a lot of money. 

A.—Well, that will have to be the ideal to be attained in the long 
run. A beginning will he made but that ideal will have to he reached. 

Q. —You say we shall have to begin with that ideal straightaway. 
That took ten years and a lot of money. 

Witness .—What is the cost of the census of production in England ? 

Mr. Kaul. —Something like £158,000, 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. —The first census of production in England 
took about seven years. 

Mr. Kaul— You do not want it to take 7 years, and spend £158,000 ? 

A.—Not now r , but in course of time. 

Q. —Do you want to have a census of production every five years ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Coming so frequently should it not take very long and should 
it not cost very much ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—We shall have to content ourselves with something simpler than 
the United States’ Census ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—If we obtained the figures for the outturn of the raw material 
and the number of workers, would that satisfy you ? 

A.—Yes. 
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Q .—As regards the villages making their own economic survey, you 
say that some individuals would be found in every village or every other 
village ? 

A.—In some villages. 

Q .—And would they be ready to do this work ' 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —This enquiry embraces many things—the standard of living, the 
cost of living, indebtedness, and so on. Do you think a village could, 
by itself, make all the necessary enquiries so far as that is concerned ? 

A.— With the assistance of officials—with officials advising and 
guiding. 

Q <-—Then in some villages would you find men and in others would 
you not ? 

A.—Yes. 

f/,--l)o you think that if the official and non-official agency, which 
you propose, prepared the statistics of production for each village, sup¬ 
plied it to the villagers, induced them to study them and interested them 
in the figures, that would be more effective ? 

A.- Yes. 

Q.— lf you prepared it and gave it to them and they watched it to 
see it' the production increased or decreased, probably after five or six 
years they would take an interest in the work themselves ? 

A.—Yes. All I want to emphasize is that the non-officials should 
take the assistance of the officials. There should be a number of non- 
officials and officials, working in co-operation. 

Chairman .—Would you associate committees with every district ? 

A.—Yes, noit-official committees. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You mentioned in your reply to the 
questionnaire that for the collection of family budgets you would take 
twenty per cent, of the population. I take it that you mean that if you 
take a smaller proportion, the results would not be reliable ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Might 1 point out to you that twenty per cent, of the population 
means fifty million people ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—And if you are going to collect the family budgets of fifty 
million people you will either want a very large staff or a very long time, 
and in any case it is going to cost a great deal of money ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What do you suggest under those circumstances ? 

A,—How long wmuld it take, do you think ? 

• 

Q. —That is not a question for me to answer. It is what I am asking 
you. When collecting family budgets, it is no use asking a person 
“ What w’as your family budget last year t” or “ How did you spend 
your money last year V’ It is very doubtful if a man would be able 
L9IEEC 



to give that information accurately. If you want a budget, you must 
keep a careful record, for a long time of how the family spends its money, 
and also of the income of that family. When you deal with fifty million 
people, it is going to be a very big task 1 Even with non-official assist¬ 
ance it would be a very costly undertaking ? 

A.—If it is going to be too costly’, I would be content with less. 

(J .—How much less ? 

A— Say, between five to ten per cent. 

Q .—Take it at five per cent. ; that means a population of 121 million 
people scattered throughout the country, because you would naturally 
take it throughout the country and not in one place alone. Now, to 
collect the family 7 budgets of I2I million people is going to be a very 
difficult piece of work. 

A .—The difficulty in that case is that if such a large number cannot 
be ascertained, viz., five per cent., then the results are likely to he very 
rough. 

Q .—And it would be hardly worthwhile carrying it out ! 

A .—I would not say that, or take up such an extreme position. I 
believe in the principle that “ Something is better than nothing ”, and 
gradual progress is better than no progress at all, but .vet 1 do not think 
that anything less than five per cent, would give you anything like reliable 
data. 

Q. —What y T ou suggest is that there should be a detailed enquiry 7 from 
every individual in respect of all forms of private wealth ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—How are you going to get information 1 Do you want com¬ 
pulsory powers ? 

A .—No ; not by legislation. 

Q .—Then do you think that, people would give, you the information " 

A.—Some people wild give it. It will take a long time to induce the 
people to give the information. 

Q. —If an investigator went to a bania and asked him for a state¬ 
ment of all forms of his private wealth, do you think he would give it ? 

A .—Not many, but some banian would be induced to give it. There 
are banias and Vanias. 

Q.- —But would those who would be induced to give the information 
be typical of the rest ? And what is more, whereas they might give veu 
the figures, how would you know that they were reliable ? 

A.—Otherwise, the task is hopeless. 

Q. —That is why I want to ascertain your opinion. This enquiry 7 , it 
is suggested, should deal with different classes of the people, every class, 
in fact, y 7 our commercial and industrial magnates, y 7 our Dinshaw Petits. 
Maneckjee Dadabho.vs and so on. Do you think that: if we went to these 
gentlemen and asked them to state nil forms of their private wealth, 
they would supply the information ? 
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A.—Some will give if. I do not say all, but some would give it, 
and in course of time the number of those who would be willing to give 
the information would increase. 

Q .—Is il not a characteristic of most people that they do not want 
lo disclose their wealth 

.1.—Of some people. 

Q .—But those who would be willing to give information are generally 
those who try to make out that they have wealth and boast that they 
have plenty of money. 

A.—My impression of the Hindu community is that they as a whole 
are ready to tell the people whal wealth they possess. 

Mr. Kuill. — Q- Is it not said in your Shastras that wealth is one of 
the things that should be earefully concealed ? 

.1. -1 will explain from whal point of view I am looking at it. We, 
Hindus, do not think it derogatory or self-deprecating. If people are 
told that it is an enouiry for such and such a purpose, and that in the 
national interest it is desirable that ihey should disclose what wealth they 
have. I think they will disclose it readily enough. 

Q .—Charity begins at home, and domestic interest is more vital 
than national interest. At borne, a man does not give information until 
the Income-tax officer ropes him in. Then he gives the correct income 
figure to the Income-tax officer. 

A.—There are some people who do not give, but 1 do believe that 
there are some. 

Professor BimieU-Hiirsl .—Who do give correct information ? Is 
it not a fact that the money lenders keep three books ? 

.1.—Some, not all. 

Q .—Now you have said that Hindus would reveal their income. Yon 
might be surprised to know that the majority of Hindu witnesses are 
of opinion that you will not obtain that information 

A.—I do not hold that opinion. 

Q .—We are here to listen to everyone’s opinion. Now when we come 
to Question No. 62—the estimate of national income—you state that the 
Native States should be included. You mean the Indian States ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—As a matter of fact they arc excluded from our Terms of 
Reference. You say that the income of Burma should be estimated 
-separately. Why ? 

A.—Because Burma is a separate province. 

Q .—Just as Bengal is a septirate province ? 

.4.—No. Burma is much more separate, than Bengal, from the rest 
of India. 

Q .—-Would you support any demand on their part for independence 1 

A. -I would. 

Q.--You happened to mention in reply to the Chairman that you 
■would collect information about certain classes of people in this country 
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and compare their condition with that of similar classes in other countries. 
Would you mind telling me what classes you would take in this country ? 

A. —1 will compare the middle class in India with what is called 
the middle class in England. 

Q.- —How are you going to do it i 

A .—Some Indians have gone to England and have seen the condi¬ 
tions of the middle class there. I suppose there arc books which describe 
the conditions of the middle classes in European countries. 

Q. —Not the middle classes, to my knowledge ? 

.4.—I would go to the length of sending men there to study it. 

Q. —Well, you will not obtain the information t 

A.— Well, as far as possible by mixing with them. 

Q.- —The middle class in England is a class that is most conservative 
and reticent about its private affairs. 

.4.—All the same. 1 should try. 

Q. —You will achieve something if you do it. Von intend lo utilize 
this data for international comparisons 

.4.—Yes. You are lalking of England. Take Japan into considera¬ 
tion. It is possible to compare India with Japan. 

Q. —Yon think a closer comparison can he made between India ami 
Japan than between England and India ? 

A.-—Yes. I was myself in Japan for four years, from 1!)17 

Q .—In Japan they have certain model villages 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And these model villages prepare statistics .’ 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —But, other villages do not do it on the same scale 

A.—No. 

Q. —Dealing with your general answer which runs throughout the 
questionnaire, can you give me the names of any countries where they 
have carried out an enquiry on the lines that you suggest should be adopted 
for India ’? 

A. —No. I could not give it to you just now. 
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Mr. P. R. OHIKODI, Belgaura. 


Written Statement. 

Agency for the collection of statistics. 

The best agency for the collection of statistics is the village officers. 
At present there is a deficiency of these officers since the posts of village 
accountants have been reduced as a measure of retrenchment. The num¬ 
ber of these posts should be increased so that every big village will have 
one accountant. In the case of very small villages, two should be placed 
in the charge of an accountant. There are already circle inspectors 1o 
check the work of these village officers. The number of these Circle 
Inspectors should also be proportionately increased. There is one Sub- 
Registrar for each Taluka and one District Inspector of Land Records 
for each District. Both these officers are directly under the control of 
the Director of Land Records and to a certain extent under the control of 
the Collector of the District. But the Sub-Registrar and the District 
Inspector are entirely independent of each oilier. My suggestion is that 
the Sub-Registrar should be placed under the immediate control of the 
District Inspector who should be considered as a responsible officer for 
the collection of all kinds of statistics for a District. One of his duties 
will be to collect economic data and the co-ordination of statistics for 
his District. For each Province there should be a Provincial Bureau 
of statistics. 

Unit. 

Each village should be the unit for collecting the statistics. 

For the purposes of information regarding wages, income, and cost 
of living, one typical village in each Taluka should be selected and detailed 
economic data should be collected. The information thus obtained may be 
considered as fairly reliable for the purposes of working out averages for 
the whole of tlie District. 


Period. 

I agree that there should be a detailed initial economic survey as 
suggested in question 87. Information should be obtained by question at 
a house-to-house visit and checked by personal observation and independent 
verification wherever such checking is possible. I am in favour of quin¬ 
quennial periodical surveys with a view to measuring progress or decline 
and to maintaining the utility of economic data already obtained by the 
initial economic survey. 'The information collected at the initial and 
periodical surveys should be published for each village, town or city and 
similarly for each province and the whole of India. 

Legislation. 

I think the passing of a legislative measure is necessary for estab¬ 
lishing bureaux of statistics and for equipping them with statutory powers 
for obtaining.the necessary information. 

Cost. 

All the cost necessary for collecting statistics and for carrying out 
initial and periodical surveys should, be met front the Central Revenue. 



Local Boards and Municipalities will not be able to bear any cost on this 
account. 

Production, 

The returns published in the Agricultural Statistics of India, the 
provincial season and crop reports and ihc “ Estimates of area and yield 
of principal crops in India” are defective. The reason is the deficiency 
in the village staff. As I have already stated this staff should be increased 
considerably without minding the cost on account of the importance of the 
correct information regarding the economic data. As regards the anna 
valuation of crops, lately panchavats have been established for groups of 
villages for the purposes of measuring the crops. Still, I consider the 
valuation as defective, because, the anna valuation, as is made at present, 
is made with the sole object of remission or suspension of land revenue 
and not at all with the object of collecting information for an economic 
study. If the panehayats or the village officers are called upon to make 
anna valuations, keeping out of- their mind the revenue view-point, 
I think the figures will be quite different from those now published. 

As regards pastoral products such as meat, skins, wool, tallow, bones 
and game, etc., and dairy and farm products such as milk, butter, cream, 
etc., village officers can be able to supply approximately correct informa¬ 
tion about these in the ease of petty or retail dealers. Big business men 
or traders dealing in these products generally keep accounts of their 
purchase and sale, and if they are made to supply information or returns, 
there is no doubt that a reasonably correct information can become avail¬ 
able. Municipal records of octroi or terminal taxes, and railway receipts 
will also be useful to a certain extent, especially where there is a big 
export or import trade of these articles. 

Indebtedness. 

Each household should be considered as the unit of measuring indebt¬ 
edness. I approve of the main heads mentioned in question 85 under 
which information should be collected. I do not understand what is 
intended by ‘ a general survey ’ in question No. 86. I am in favour of a 
special intensive study such as the studies of Deccan villages by Dr. Mann. 


Oral evidence, the 4th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Have yon studied the economic condition of the 
people of this country ? 

A .—To a certain extent, I have. 

Q .—Are you a member of the Legislative Council ? 

A.—I was a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, and I was on 
the Retrenchment Committee and the Finance Committees. I am Presi¬ 
dent of the District Local Board. I am also a member of the Municipality 
of Belgaum and, by profession, I am a journalist. 

Q .—What is the name of the paper ? • 

A .—The Vibhakar ■ it is an Anglo-vernacular paper. In the course of 
my studies as a, journalist, I have written various articles on economic 
conditions, and I wrote a short note dealing with the necessity for an 
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economic enquiry of this kind—an economic enqiriry for determining the 
taxable capacity of the people before any fresh taxation is proposed. 

Q. —We want to know how to find the money for this enquiry, assum¬ 
ing it costs Rupees ten lakhs for this Presidency. 

A .-—The Government of India should give it. 

Q .—That might lead to difficulties. The economic enquiry might 
itself be jeopardised ? 

-4.—I think they must find it, as the Provincial Governments com¬ 
plain that they have got no money. The Bombay Presidency has been 
hard hit, and a gross injustice has been done to it by the Government of 
India. In the financial allotments the Government of India acts both as 
a judge and as a party to the suit. 

<?.—It is all politics ? 

-4.—Unfortunately, it comes to that. We are driven to it. 

Q.~— Gan we expect the Municipalities to pay ? 

*4.—Certainly not. I say this as a member of the Municipality and 
as President of the District Local Board. The Belgaum Municipality has 
even complained that it is unable to bear the cost of auditing its accounts. 
If that is so, how can it bear this extra cost ! 

Q.— What is the use of this economic enquiry. What use would you 
make of the results when they are published ' 

A.—1 think that they will bo valuable for determining the taxable 
capacity of the people, and a study of this kind is also necessary to enable 
the people to grasp the various problems touching their daily lives, for 
which I believe there is at present no sufficient and reliable data and 
which is necessary for the formation of well-informed public opinion. 

().-—Could you induce the people of the village to collect statistics for 
themselves and prepare them, if Government, supplies printed instructions f 
If that is done, do not you think that the statistics will be of value to the 
people of the village themselves .’ 

A .—A few people can be got hold of to work like that. 

Q ,— At the beginning, they would get no money. 

A. —So far as 1 am aware of the Belgaum District I can get certain 
people to work like that. 

Q .—What aspects of the economic life of your district require investi¬ 
gation ? 

A. —I think indebtedness and the cost of living. By “ cost of living ” 
I mean not only what is just sufficient for a man to keep himself on, but 
also a comfortable standard of living. What the conditions were 10 
years ago are different from what they are now. People, generally, have 
to a certain extent become more intelligent, and require a higher standard 
of living. Even in villages, I find that to l>e the case. 

Q .—A higher standard of living means increased production ? 

A .— L can understand that. I mean the state of mind. Whether they 
are capable of living up to that standard is quite a different thing. 
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Q. —If you collected statistics for each village, would it not help the 
local people to improve their position by watching it from year to year 1 

A .—They are in a way watching it now, but the pinch of poverty is 
nevertheless present. 

Q .—Would you have non-offieial Advisory Committees ? 

A .—It would be better to have them as supplementary agencies to 
the official one that I have suggested in my written memorandum. 

Q. —In cities, towns and villages ? 

A. —Yes. 1 would prefer to have one for the whole district and not 
separately in cities and villages. 

Q. —Then, what agency would yon employ in the villages 1 

A. —I have described an official agency to be made use of for this 
purpose. The District Inspector of Land Records Department should be 
held responsible for the collection of stteli statistics for the whole of the 
district, the Sub-Registrar being made to work under him. At present, 
if any information is required, Villages Officers collect it and send it 
to the department asking for it. Similarly they should also collect all 
the necessary economic statistics pertaining to their villages which should 
be sent to the District inspector for being analysed, arranged and con¬ 
solidated for the whole of the district. The information now supplied by 
the Village Officers is not accurate, and one of the reasons for this, I 
have found, is that they are in charge of too many villages. In some eases 
each Village Accountant is in charge of five or six villages or even ten. 
The Retrenchment Committee recommended their reduction and the Gov¬ 
ernment'approved of it. As a member of the Retrenchment Committee, 
I held that they are very useful for collecting all kinds of village statistics 
and their number should be strengthened rather than reduced, as they 
have to keep a large number of registers, etc., and will he enabled to record 
more accurate and reliable information. 

Q. —What registers ? 

A. —They keep registers called Records of Rights whicli give some 
economic information and also that about deeds, mortgages, etc. 

Q —What connection is there between them and the District Inspector 
of Land Records ? 

A .—None now. 

Q. —And. you want it established "! 

A .—Yes, for collecting statistics and also keeping records. 

Q ■—Do you think that they would be very useful for collecting statis¬ 
tics ? 

A. —Yes. They have records now, and are doing the work of collect¬ 
ing- 

Q .—Simply of sales, deeds, etc. ? 

A. —"These deal with certain economic conditions and they will be 
able to do more in this direction. 

Q .—Simply as to indebtedness ? 

A. —Yes, but I want to enlarge their functions. 
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Q. —IIow would von utilise the Sub-Registrar ? 

A— If he is under the control of a District. Inspector, he will be able 
to supply what information he obtains to the District Inspector. 

Q. —He w ill obtain no information except data regarding indebted¬ 
ness, which you will get in any case, lie can send returns to the man in 
charge of the District l 

A .—As I said, his duties should also he enlarged. 

Q .—That is what. 1 want to understand. What duties ? 

A .—Suppose the statistics arc supplied by the Village Officer, he 
may be able to compile the average. 

Q .—Rut he has no special training for that ? 

A. —I think some training is necessary, and in the beginning some 
training should be given. 

Q .—.Are they not non-officials ? 

A. —No, they are officials. 

Q :—Then, you want to make use of them because they have not enough 
work to do ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—You want to utilise the Village Officers and the existing Revenue 
agency for all the work ? 

A. —For what they are actually doing now ; and T want to improve 
on that. 

Q .—You want to find out the production of the industries and the 
production of mines and so on ? 

A .—Of course, they may not be able io do that, kind of work. 

♦ 

Q. —So you will have to employ some other agency as well ? 

A. —I want, to say that, in the case of technical businesses such as 
cotton mills, the Village Officers will not be able to supply the statistics. 
Some other agency is necessary. 

Q .—You want to ascertain the standard of living ? How would you 
obtain it ? 

A .—I mean that some typical villages should be selected in each 
Taluka a.nd then I would take the method followed by Dr. Mann in his 
“ Two studies of Deccan villages ” ; that is, by intensive study, by going 
to the villages, making house-to-house enquiries and ascertaining facts 
as far as possible in that manner. 

Q. —Income, expenditure, etc. ? 

A .—-Yes. 

Q .—And, how would you fix the standard of living ? 

A .—I would know the normal wages, and then find out the real wages. 

Q .—How would you fix it ? By taking the average for a number of 
people ? 

A .—Typical villages should be selected, and each such village should 
be examined. That was done by Dr. Mann. I want to follow that method, 
L9IEEC 
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and then I want to draw averages for the tracts for which the typical 
village has been selected. 

Q .—And that average will be your standard 1 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —But I thought you said you would consider on what standard a 
man should live f 

A .—Certainly. I think I shall be enabled to do that by the above 
method. 

Q .-—That would be a very different thing to what usually happens ? 

A. —Yes. There might be some inaccuracy but approximately correct 
inferences can be drawn. 

Q. —Then you just said, about the collection of information in villages, 
that you could find some people who could collect the statistics required. 
Do you mean to say that if the officers you wish to make responsible for 
such data wanted volunteers in the villages, some of the people would come 
forward from the village to fill in these statements for him and supply this 
information ? 

A .—Not exactly volunteers ; in some places you can find honorary 
workers. 

Q. —You will find honorary workers who will come forward, fill in those 
statements and supply the information ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Or, do you think that the villagers could be induced to collect all 
that information for themselves ? 

A .—One or two people in a village might be found only. 

Q. —You do not think that likely 1 

A.—No. 

Q. —Would it not be a good thing if the officials 'who are responsible 
for the collection of data prepared statistics for each village and supplied 
it to some village official to be placed in some conspicuous place in the 
village, so that the villagers could follow their progress or decline from 
year to year ? 

A.—-That would be better. The publication of statistics would have 
an educational value. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—What proportion of the village people 
would be literate and able to understand those statistics ? 

A.—As things stand at present, one-half of the number of people in 
a village which has got a school may be taken to be literate. But- only 
about half the villages in the Belgaum District have got schools and villages 
with a population of less than 500 have no schools.* 

Q .—-Are there any literate people at all in these villages f 

A.—-The village patels and the accountants are generally literate men. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —The people already have the figures for production. 
Are these village officials in the habit of stating to their fellow-villagers 
whether the production is rising or not ? 
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A .—They are not recording the position from this point of view. They 
are merely collecting them and sending them on. Another reason why 
they do not pay as much attention as one would expect, is that they them¬ 
selves know that the figures are not correct. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Besides, these people know their own 
economic position better than other people ? 

A .—Yes, certainly. 

Q .—Now, would you mind telling me how many villages there are in 
each taluka ? 

A .—Nearly 100 on an average. In some there are 90, in others 80 
and so on. Generally about 80. Belgaum District has nearly 1,000 vil¬ 
lages, 8 talukas, and two mahals, and I may put it down at 80 in that 
district. 

Q.— In the Bombay Presidency you would take about 100 as the aver¬ 
age. 

A. —That is very difficult for me to say. 

Q.—At any rate, 80 ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Would you generalise from one village in a taluka to the whole 
district ? 

A. —I think I should do so. 

Q. —That is what you say ! 

A .—Yes. “ One typical village in each taluka should be selected and 
detailed economic data should be collected. The information thus obtained 
may be considered as fairly reliable for the purposes of working out aver¬ 
ages for the whole of the district.” 

Q .—Would you generalise from a sample of 1 in 80 ? 

A .—For the taluka. In the case of the Belgaum District there will 
be 10 villages out of 1,000. 

Q .—And do you think that a sample of one per cent, is sufficient to 
generalise from ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q .—In some talukas, do not the agricultural and economic conditions 
vary ? 

A. —Well, I know they do vary. Sometimes the forest or hilly portion 
is different from the ordinary portion, but to ascertain the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people in such cases, two or three more villages would be quite 
sufficient. 

Q .—You say one typical village would do for each taluka, but in talukas 
there may be different economic regions, so that there might be more than 

one typical region ? 

• 

A .—There may be different economic regions, but one portion of a 
taluka may be similar to another in a, neighbouring taluka. 

Q .—It may be, and it may not ? 
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A .-—My experience is that way—the conditions of one may be similar 
to the other. 

Q .—Now you happened to mention that what you would be in favour 
of are special intensive enquiries on the lines of those conducted by 
Dr. Mann—that is to say, house-to-house enquiries ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Do you think that by going from house-to-house you will obtain 
accurate information ? 

A— I think we will lo a large extent be able to get it. 

Q .—Dr. Mann’s experience is that a house-to-house ^enquiry will give 
most illusory and unreliable figures. 

A .—So I said it must be cheeked by some personal observation. 

Q. —Yes, but Dr. Mann’s investigation was not exactly a house-to- 
house enquiry ? 

A .—My impression is that it was so, at least to some extent. But we 
might be able to induce the villagers to give the information. If it is an 
official enquiry they will give it. 

Q .—You think that if it was an official enquiry you could obtain the 
information ? 

A .—With the help of officials and non-officials, we could get the in¬ 
formation. 

Q .—And you think you will ascertain a man’s wealth ? 

A.—No, but the people of the village would be able to say approximate¬ 
ly what he possesses. After all, we can get approximate figures of wealth. 

Q .—And that would be the case especially in the cities—hut the 
middle classes would resent enquiries ? 

A .—The middle class have no wealth at all. 

Q .—Do you think the trading classes, for example, banias will reveal 
their wealth ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —A witness has just appeared before us who said that all Hindus 
would reveal their wealth. Do you think so ? 

A.—No. But in villages it is generally known what everybody pos¬ 
sesses, 

Q .—You woidd be able to obtain information as to what a man pos¬ 
sesses from other people ? 

A.—In regard to wealth. 

Q .—Some people seem to know more about other people’s business 
than they do themselves '? 

A.—I would not generalise like that. 

Q .— I am afraid you will not secure very accurate figures. 

A.—In regard to wealth we cannot get very accurate figures. 

Q. —-They would be very rough ? 
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A. — In cities it would be very rough, but in the villages approximately 
accurate statistics could be obtained. 

Q .—Now as regards production, you have said that the reason why 
returns are defective is the deficiency of the village staff. Do you mean 
deficiency in numbers ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—So you would want the staff increased ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—By what proportion, because one man looks after from five to 
ten villages ? To obtain more accurate returns, how many villages do you 
say a man should look after ? 

A. —In the case of big villages one, and in the case of small villages 

two. 

Q.—~ At any rate, a man should not have more than two villages to 
look after ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—So that you would want at least three times the present staff to 
get accurate figures ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.— What are the men paid at present ? 

A .—-I do not know. Our system is what they call the Watan system. 
That is, the Kulkarni, who is a hereditary village officer, gets very little 
as pay but he has landed property on the Quittance .system given to him. 

Q .—As the Kulkarni’s office is a hereditary one, do you think it leads 
to efficiency ? Ho may get the office but lie may not'be the most qualified 
man in the village for it • 

A .—That is not applicable to Kulkarnis. There are defects in the 
system no doubt, but the Kulkarni seems to me to be a very efficient man 
available. 

Q .—Would you not favour a system by which better information can 
be obtained ? 

A. —I do not think so. The Kulkarni, being a man who has not to 
leave the village, knows not only families but even the histories of families 
sometimes. These economic questions, of course, mean that a man must 
know generally at least the various transactions done by the different mem¬ 
bers of the families and the hereditary profession or business of the families 
also. The Mamlatdar, for example, who is transferred from place to place 
generally every three years may be able to knew very little about these 
things in villages and has to depend upon these Village Officers for informa¬ 
tion of this kind. In some places lately Talatis have been appointed for 
hereditary village accountants—that is, they are paid accountants for this 
work, but I tljink they are not up to the mark like the Kulkarnis and they 
cost a great deal more. They are pa,id, I think, about Rs. 25 a month. 

Q .—And what is the Kulkami’s pay ? 

A. —About Rs. 100 yearly. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q .—-Besides the land ? 

A. —Yes. The Kulkami is a cheaper man than the Talati. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—How would you estimate fish produc¬ 
tion ? 

A. —I have not looked into that. 

Q .—And fruit production.? 

A. —I think that can be ascertained by any agency. It has already 
been ascertained in the Bombay Presidency. 

Q .—Would you measure niahua and such fruit ? 

A. —I do not understand what mahua is. 

Q .—It is the edible fruit of a tree. 

A. —Information as to crops and quantity has been issued by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. The exact figures a,re published, and if we know the 
area cultivated and the quantity, we shall know the price. 

Q .—It is defective ? 

A .—But it can be improved upon. It has been collected already. 

Q .—How can one ascertain the proportion of milk, poultry and eggs ? 

A .—In the case of small and retail businesses the Village Accountants 
can be relied upon to give the necessary information, and in the case of 
big businesses the account books can be made use of for supplying the 
information just as is done in the case of the income-tax. Such returns 
may be asked for from them, and where there are Municipalities, from 
them. If the produce is exported or imported, the octroi or terminal tax 
account books of Municipalities will he able to give some information, or 
the railway records. 

Q. —What about the quantities consumed locally ? 

A.—We have no other agency but the Village Officers. Sometimes 
there is retail sale, and that can be ascertained by the -patel or the account¬ 
ant in the village. They know, for example, what amount of curd is sold 
locally and what is exported. 

Q .—The making of cow-dung cakes is a considerable industry ? 

A. —Yes, but most of it is retailed in villages. 

Q .—And a great deal is made for local consumption ? 

A. —Yes, and that too can be ascertained. 

Q .—And meat ? 

A. —I cannot say anything about meat. 

Q. —.Would you suggest the collection of family budgets in the course 
of the enquiry ? 

A .—For the purpose of ascertaining income or indebtedness ? 

Q .—You can utilise family budgets for several purposes. 

A .—When the household is taken as a unit for expenditure purposes, 
the family budget is necessary. 

Q .—And what proportion of the families would you take to form a 
proper idea ? 
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A .—I cannot say off-hand. Perhaps, typical villages and talukas may 
be taken. That is the only thing and when house-to-house examination is 
made, that will give us an idea. 

Q .—But could you generalise from typical villages ? 

A. —Yes. I think we will be able to generalise. 

Q .—You can generalise for production ? 

A. —Why, even for consumption. 

Q .—It is a very difficult thing to determine a “ typical village ” ? 

A .—In the economic studies I mentioned, two or three are given. 

Q .—But what one man may regard as typical, another man may not 1 

A .—That is applicable to every thing. We cannot measure every¬ 
thing accurately. We can only approach the idea. 
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Mr. A. M. MACMILLAN, I.C.S., Collector of Surat. 


Written statement No. 1. 

Question 1 .—I would suggest for some areas enquiry into consumption, 
based on figures of production, import and export. 

There are many areas for which all export and import is by rail, and 
accurate figures are or should be obtainable. For such areas the mass 
facts as to level of subsistence could be more accurately ascertained by 
such figures than by building up estimates from average money wage and 
income figures. 

Question 2. —This is a classification based primarily on material pro¬ 
duction. 

Its value depends merely on whether it furnishes a convenient group¬ 
ing of people for the purpose of collecting information with regard to them. 

As a classification of the final groups with regard to which averages 
and mass figures are to be given it is in my opinion of no particular 
value. 

Probably the lowest units for which average figures are to be collected 
should be occupation units which would be very small subsections of the 
classes enumerated in Appendix A. 

Information regarding these classes as they stand would be of no 
statistical value. 

Question 3.— Yes. The ‘ tracts ’ should in some cases be groups of. 
districts, in others talukas, in others groups of villages. Averages even 
for districts in many cases do not represent anything real. 

Question 4. —I have not seen the resolutions in question. 

Question 5. —The estimates of area are I think accurate, the estimates 
of yield altogether unreliable. 

Question 6. —The actual crop estimating agency—the village officers 
and taluka officers, have no sufficiently clear instructions as to what to 
estimate or how to estimate it. The authority calling for estimates gives 
up its duty of saying precisely what it wants from them by using vague 
phrases like average, normal, anna valuation which have no real defined 
meaning at all. 

Question 7. —Yes. 

Fairly accurate information about every maund of agricultural 
produce in the Bombay Presidency could be obtained at a price if sufficient 
trouble were taken as to the methods and system of ascertaining the facts. 

Question 9. —Yes. Fairly reliable. 

It could be improved if it were considered of sufficient importance 
to call for detailed intelligent supervision. 

Question 10. —Fairly close estimates could be obtained by intelligently 
directed enquiries from— 

(1) owners of herds and flocks, 

(2) butchers, 
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(3) meat market authorities, 

(4) village Dheds and Mahars, 

(5) traders in and exporters of bones, hair, etc. 

As to game, estimates could be made but only with trouble out of all 
proportion to the value of the information collected. 

Question It. — I do not recollect any. 

Question 12. — (a) to (/) milk .products. 

Mass estimates could fairly easily be framed for a taluka or district 
by the collating of representative figures of yield of milk for cows of 
different classes at different seasons, numbers of cattle, amount of milk, ghee, 
etc., exported from certain villages or a certain area by traders,' bookings at 
certain stations. Wholesale statistics for India could not be collected as 
a matter of routine. Satisfactory estimates could be worked out for local 
areas on the basis of data of a dozen kinds, by expert agency. 

(h), ( i ). The same is true as to poultry and egg production. If 
figures were worth collecting or estimating it could be done, but not by 
any routine method. 

Possibly in the course of special enquiries methods of obtaining 
approximate figures more simply could be ascertained. 

Question 13. —Manure. 

This has no final value, but the whole agricultural productivity of 
villages and extent of cultivation in many tracts depends on the amount 
available. 

Questions 14 and 15. —The question of the point at which these are 
valued is of great importance, because the principal element of cost to the 
actual user is cost of carriage. The cost of standing trees or value to the 
owner or Forest Department is only a fraction of its value when it come 
in the market. 

Question 16. —No remarks. 

Question 19.-— Same as milk products, etc. 

Means of wholesale estimating might be discovered in the course of 
detailed local' enquiries. 

Question 22. —For building stone, railway ballast and road metal, lime 
stone for lime burning, bricks and tiles, fairly accurate figures could be 
obtained for this district, through village officers and from railway 
statistics. 

Question 24. —In rural areas it would not be difficult to collect figures 
of value of machinery. 

Question 25. —I would not suggest legislation. The information coida 
easily be collected in any of the districts in which I have served by the 
Revenue Department. 

Question 40 .—The existing system is thoroughly unsatisfactory because 
the figures obtained do not represent the realities— 

(1) Agricultural employment is not continuous either day to day 
or month to month. 

‘ L9IEEC 
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(2; Rates of wages are seasonal not uniform. 

(3) Agricultural labourers do different classes of work at different 
times. 

The only sound period basis for measurement of remuneration is 
neither day nor month but the season eyele of the whole year. 

Agricultural labourers gain their livelihood through fluctuating and 
intermittent receipts throughout the year in cash and kind, evened out so 
as io give them an average day to day means of subsistence through 
the machinery of the sattkari system. 

The .smallest period within which all the «*yeles of varying receipts 
are completed is the year and the only true measure of the remit nr n:i ion 
of agricultural labour is the total amount earned in the year less the cost 
of the credit system. The cost of agricultural labour to the country is 
the gross amount earned including the part of it which goes to the petty 
saukar as banker’s charges on the labourer’s current account. 

tf the annual cycle is permanent in form then the rate of wages for 
a particular class of seasonal labour at a particular time can be taken 
as proportional to the yearly total earnings and therefore used to measure 
charges from year to year, but it is useless either as an absolute measure 
of remuneration or as a basis of comparison between class and class in one 
year ( e.y ., agricultural labourers and masons). 

tjittslion U>.- -In my opinion the generalised wage statistics are almost 
valueless. 

Question 11. —No. The present agency could collect accurate returns 
if it was clearly told what to collect accurate returns of. It is not at 
present. It is told to collect figures representing a hazy abstraction which 
has no real existence at all. As the authority ordering collection of statistics 
does not really know exactly what it wants and does not clearly and 
specifically inform the collecting agency what it wants, naturally the 
figures supplied are of no particular value. 

If the collecting agency is given perfectly clear and specific instruct¬ 
ions as to what facts are to be ascertained and reported it could ascertain 
and report them. 

If the collecting agency is given perfectly clear and specific instructions 
as to what fact arc to be ascertained and reported it could ascertain and 
report them. 

Question 42 .—(It Datta report. All these are seasonal wage rates. 

(2) Bombay Labour office.. 

These are oxergeueraliscd and not sufficiently specific to admit of 
definite figures living given in different places and at different times which 
relate to precisely the same class of labour. 

The classifications are in my opinion of little value. The exteni to 
which comparison of figures between district and district, or province and 
province, can be made and the extent to which figures for different areas 
can be lumped together as forming part of a uniform whole, can only 
be ascertained after detailed examination of the economic system of each 
area in which conditions are different. 

Question 13 .—Remuneration of labour in rural India is neither daily 
nor monthly but annual. 
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Expenditure of the working classes is fairly steady but income is 
received partly seasonally in kind, partly through wages varying from 
season to season and according to the class of work done. 

Agricultural labour is not employed steadily day to day, week to 
week and month to month. 

Further it is run on a saukari basis. Advances for regular expendi¬ 
ture, repaid by fluctuating income are an essential feature of the system. 
The unevennesses of receipts are evened out through the elaborate, shop 
and money credit system. 

In this district, forest labour, quarry labour, and a great part of 
regular field labour is run on the large advance system. 

The minimum period within which all the short cycles of variations in 
earnings are complete is the year. 

Total earnings in the twelve months is the only reliable measure of 
remuneration. 

It may be expressed in terms of an equivalent uniform daily or monthly 
whge. 

Question 44. —They should be added to the annual gross earning's. 

Question 45. —They should be converted according to current price at, 
the village from which the report comes in the nearest bazaar town, if total 
remuneration is to be expressed in terms of money. I do not quite under¬ 
stand whose personal equation is referred 1o. 

Question 46. —No. 

The best system of classification should be ascertained and developed 
in the course of enquiries. It should be arrived at by a series of succes¬ 
sive provisional approximations to a good working system of collection. 

Question 47. — (a). No. 

This show’s the impossibility of generalisation—and comparison between 
areas in u’hich social and economic conditions are different. 

Welfare cannot be measured in money, and comparison between 
wages in different areas expressed in money do not give a true measure of 
difference of comfort, or well-being or prosperity. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

The local cash value should be added to show’ what wages a man 
paid entirely in cash would receive. 

Question 48. —The basis of w age statistics are at present unsound and 
averages for areas like provinces have no real meaning, so it is useless to 
exhibit them by those statistical devices. 

I am nof sure that decisions or action of any kind can be based on 
those highly generalised statistics. Their interest is only academic. 

Question 49.— I am not awmre of these general statistics having any 
utility whatever, so I think the phrase enhancement of utility is not 
applicable. If true rates gnrl true averages representing realities could 
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be ascertained, it would certainly be essential to know the number of each 
class. Otherwise they are doubly useless. 

Question 50. —Returns of annual remuneration including wages during 
kharif and rabi harvests should be obtained. 

The points in the annual remuneration curves represented by wages 
at certain seasons might bear a fixed relation to annual remuneration if 
the curves were of uniform form from year to year and from place to 
place. In that case they might be taken as proportional to the annual 
rate and representing it for purposes of comparison. As a matter of fact 
the relation of these seasonal rates of wages to annual remuneration varies 
front place to place and from season to season, so by themselves they are not 
of much value. 

Question 51. —Yes. By detailed expert enquiry, by a man who knew 
how to pick types and samples, and within what degree of accuracy to 
generalise from type or instance or sample to class. 

Question 52. —The classes are much loo wide. 

There are all sorts of rural carpenters, rural blacksmiths and rural 
masons. The average one is as much a figment of the imagination as an 
average Economic Professor or an average lawyer or an average member 
of the A. S. E. 

For comparison in time the only safe method is to pick a clearly 
defined type, e.g., a foreman carpenter engaged in house structural work, 
or a journeyman carpenter engaged in the making and repair of rough 
agricultural implements a lohar making cart wheel tyres, or a lohar doing 
village implement making or repairs. 

For local comparison the classes which are found working in the 
same way in all the areas dealt with should be selected. 

Question 53. —Yes. 

Question 51. —For rural areas, as they do not represent anything 
clearly defined they are not reliable. 

Question 55 .—Yes. 

Question 56. —Yes. 

A figure would only represent the equivalent number of hours a day 
he would have to work uniformly throughout the year, to do the same work 
as he does at present intermittently, and in different ways at different 
seasons. 

Question 62— I think that is a very kindly and tactful way of putting 
it. I would be inclined to express my opinion of some of the estimates 
in much more dire,ct and vigorous terms. 

Some of the ‘ assumptions ’ and ‘ inferences ’ made are of the wildest 
and most unscientific and uncritical character. 

I would suggest that anyone attempting an estimate should only use 
statistics after he has understood precisely how they originated. 

Question 64. —It depends on the purpose, if any, of ineSme statistics. 
I should say normally social groups living jointly and maintained out of a 
separate income, i.e., flic household. 

Question 65. —Yes, 
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Question 66 .—Month is only suitable for permanent salaried workers. 
For all others the year is the shortest complete cycle period. 

From the point of view of remuneration or income, the year is the only 
suitable period for all unskilled labour. 

Question 67 .—It depends on the purpose for which representative 
figures of income are to be used. 

Fuel is not a free gift of nature. It has to be gathered. Cutting and 
gathering means labour in the ease of firewood as in the case of diamond 
or cotton bolls or coal. 

Question 68—75 .—Price or money value is a conception involved in the 
course of exchange within limited local markets. 

I doubt if the integration of exchange or cash values of all the property 
in a continent, has any meaning at all. 

Ther is no reality, exchange value of material wealth, which can be 
measured by a uniform standard throughout such an area. 

Actual measurement of real resources of the whole of India might be 
of value if it could be carried out and to make it intelligible it might be 
expressed in terms of the exchange values current in a certain place, say, 
Bombay. 

for ‘ wealth ’ in cattle, the important things are the amouni of 
milk produced, and the calves and the amount of draught work done by 
the bullocks. 

For small local markets, these can be calculated out in terms of money 
value, but they must be translated back into kind for making a total 
for a larger area for which there is no common price level. 

Prices are useful for expressing (1) the terms on which articles can 
he exchanged in a common market. (2) The wealth of an individual, i.e., 
the extent of his control over the markets to which he has access, but the 
total of the local exchange values of all material wealth has no real 
meaning at all. 

A local index number is as necessary for generalised statistics as the 
time index numbers ordinarily used. 

Question 70 .—I would ascertain the local exchange value of agricul¬ 
tural land by local enquiry. 

As stated above a summation of these local values or averaging of 
them for the whole of India would have no meaning. 

Question 71 .—It depends on the purpose. 

For some purposes cubic capacity might be a satisfactory measure, 
for others, amount of labour spent in erecting them. 

This is really an instance of the impossibility of finding a common 
measure for economic facts in a mass of heterogeneous communities. 

Question 72 .—It depends on the purpose. 

For mo*t purpose, on rent. 

Question 73. —No. 

Question 74. —No. 

I would not attempt it. 
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Coin bullion and jewellery have nothing to do with national wealth. 
Apart from the fact that they can be converted by international trade 
at any particular time, they do not affect the condition of the people as 
a whole. They are merely a, means of readjusting the distribution of real 
wealth. They are important as regards the distribution of ownership or 
control over valuable property among individuals, but not in the mass. 

Question 75. —First of all public wealth or national wealth have not 
been defined. * 

Secondly whatever they are they cannot be expressed in terms of local 
exchange values or prices. 

Question 76. —Index numbers appropriate to each class and section, 
based on the most permanent and important elements in their normal 
expenditure. 

Question 77. —No. 

Question 79. —Ordinarily a year. 

Question 80. —It all depends on the unit, no general answer is possi¬ 
ble. 

Question 81.—Brink and drugs, yes. including tea, coffee and tobacco. 
Because some drugs and drinks are nol supposed to be quite respectable, 
that is no reason for putting them decently out of sight in connection with 
an economic enquiry. The part of cost, which is excise taxation is not 
economic expenditure from a national point of view. 

Religious and social ceremonies. —Some of these are long period ex¬ 
penditure, for which a proportion would have to be taken for annual or 
monthly expenditure. 

Gifts to relations. — (Same.) 

If these last are to be totalled for the community they all cancel out. 
appearing as both income and expenditure side. 

Entertainments. —Y es. 

Question 82. —For local comparison, it all depends on the purpose for 
which they are to be used. 

If one general term ‘ rice ’ is used to cover a dozen grains of that 
class, then take an index number made up of proportions of the different 
types. For time comparisons at one place, either use an index number of 
proportion of the different types or specify clearly the most used type as 
representative, and invariably quote the rate for it—large quantity retail, 
small quantity retail or wholesale. Never allow a non-expert reporting 
authority to report an ‘ average ’ or ‘ normal ’. Give him clear instructions 
to report a perfectly specific ascertainable fact. 

Question 83, —Registers in Sub-Registrars’ offices. 

In future I hope all money lenders accounts will require to be main¬ 
tained on stamped paper or books like other documents, and that they may 
be required to furnish statistical figures confidentially. 

Question 84. —Different in different communities. 

Generally household. 

Question 85. —It all depends on the purpose of the enquiry. 
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Nothing would be intelligible except— 

(1) a continuous complete statement of account, money and kind 

in time, or 

(2) a statement of facts at a particular time and future conditions, 

i.e.., heads ( iv ) to (inn). 

Money lending transactions in this district are of such extraordinary 
complexity that I think it would be extremely difficult to reduce them to 
any form for which consolidated figures could be compiled. 

Figures of (i) to (Hi) would not mean anything unless expressed in 
time, and two dimensional statistics cannot be summated. 

Question 87 .—The compiling of mass statistics involves an abstract 
analysis and a sort o£ equivalent diagrammatic representation of the 
economic structure and working of the society which is the subject of 
enquiry. 

In my opinion a great deal of experimental enquiry into every aspect 
of economic conditions for small areas or tracts or localities or communities 
should be done, before any attempt is made to prescribe the framework 
of the final statistical picture of India as a whole. 

I would suggest that complete enquiries should be attempted experi¬ 
mentally for single districts, talukas or even villages or groups of villages, 
and entrusted to the people who would later be responsible for develop¬ 
ing or settling the lines of enquiry for India as a whole. 

To take this district (Surat) as an example. The population varies 
from some of the people of the Dangs who are little better than savages, 
to groups of people who arc among thb most, educationally advanced and 
cultured and prosperous classes in India. 

No figures of (he average wealth or average anything else of the 
650,000 people of this district would have any more real meaning than, 
say, the averages for a joint population consisting of the inhabitants of 
New York City, New Zealand, Kenya anil Madagascar. 

The fact that all these peoples live in one administrative area does 
not make them a suitable unit for economic enquiry or for the compiling 
of economic statistics. 

All the difficulties which 1 have pointed out as to consolidating of 
figures for heterogeneous groups, variations in standards of value, etc., 
would arise in modified form within a district or even taluka. 

Question 88.-— No. 

I would employ an expert economist to find out what he really wanted 
and then decide what agency could get it for him. 

Question 89.— No. I woidd let the expert doing the enquiry have the 
Revenue figures and let him use them as he liked. Who but he is qualified 
to decide ? Who else is going to do the ‘ checking ’ and adjudicate between 
the two ? 

Question 90. —No. 

You cannof get reliable information by a wholesale routine reporting 
by unqualified subordinates. The work must be done by an expert 
enquirer in the first instance, and he may discover ways in which essential 
facts could be reliably ascertained by summary wholesale enquiries. 
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Question 91.- —If anything, by intensive study in the first instance. 

Question 92. —In the first instance experienced selected Revenue and 
Forest officers, and in some instances voluntary workers having special, 
interest in economic matters. 

For some parts of the work I would employ special agency, men with 
good economic training, who are at present very rare in India, or picked 
University graduates to work under special officers engaged on this 
work. 

Question 9.1. —Off hand, one to two years for preliminary intensive 
enquiries in order to ascertain the best methods of general enquiry to 
adopt, and one year for collecting such general statistics as were then 
found to be obtainable by wholesale routine methods. 

Question 91. —That question could only be satisfactorily answered after 
if was ascertained whether a general enquire of real value is possible at 
all. 

Questions 95 — 97. —I would leave all these questions to be answered 
later after experience has been gained in the preliminary enquiry. 

Question 98. —Yes. 

Question 99. —It remains to be see.u whether it is worth publishing ; 
or whether a lot of it is worth fair copying. 

Question 100. —It depends on the value of the informafion which it is 
found possible to collect. 

Question 101 .—I would advocate the coordination of statistical work, 
but would not centralise it, any more than the statistical work of industrial 
concerns, or any other agency which uses statistics as one of its tools. 

Question 102. —Not at present. 

The Revenue Department with a personnel of 1,000 or so in each 
district is much the best agency to employ. Expert clerks or officers might 
be employed in the Revenue Department to deal with statistical work. 

Question 103 .—Different units for different purposes. 

Question 107 .—No. 

Question 108.— No. 

General. 

Units of enquiry. 

Most units can be built up out of villages, but no administrative unit 
larger than the village can be taken as economically homogeneous for all 
purposes. 

Methods of collection. 

Non-expert agency can only be relied on to report specific facts directly 
aseertainable. 

It should never be asked to report any generalised figure, average, 
normal, general, etc. 

If the authority calling for information wishes only a normal or 
average figure for one area it should prescribe precisely the direct facts 
to be ascertained and the precise method of calculating the generalised 
figure from these facts. 
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The authority caning for information must know precisely what 
specific figures or facts it wants at the source and must use the collecting 
agency purely as an agency for transmitting these facts. 

Methods of Enquiry. 

The only person competent to decide how figures are to be compiled 
with reference to a complex economic system is one who has a thorough 
knowledge of the whole system of which the statistics are either a diagram¬ 
matic representation or a reconstruction of a system which is the real 
equivalent of the actual system for certain purposes. 

Speaking from personal experience, I would be prepared to arrange 
to obtain a complete detailed description of the economic working of a 
district, with about two or three years experience of it and then two 
years to collect figures and facts systematically, through a dozen different 
agencies—Revenue, Railway, Excise, Co-operative Credit Societies, Customs, 
Forest, Public Works Department, Municipalities, Local Boards, enquiry 
through selected private persons, Sub-Registrars’ Records, Agricultural 
Depth officers. 

Statistics are ultimately valuable as a basis for legislative or executive 
action. 

That action affects the unit not the mass. 

Therefore their differences, are as important as mass totals of larger 
units, or averages. 

Statistics should on the whole be generalised in the first instance for 
small homogeneous units varying in extent according to the fact measured. 
They should then be generalised ad hoc for particular purposes. 

It is extremely dangerous to use mass figures generalised for one 
purpose or with one special aspect in view for which the generalisation is 
valid on certain assumptions, for some other purpose not contemplated when 
they were compiled. 

This constantly gives rise to errors when some one uses statistics 
without knowing exactly how they were obtained and compiled. 

I quote a very crude instance. 

For the last five years in agricultural returns ‘ grass ’ has been entered 
as a. crop. 

In an enquiry about grazing in this Presidency a year or two ago 
the area of cultivable assessed land in private occupation was seen from 
statistics to be all cropped, and only forest and waste lands were shown 
as available for grazing or fodder and were judged inadequate. As a 
matter of fact nearly half of the whole area of cultivable land in private 
ownership in this district is kept as rotation fallow or permanently under 
grass and babuls. 


Written Statement No. 

In my replies to questions I suggested that prices were useless for 
comparison of the prosperity or welfare or economic condition generally 
of different classes or areas, and that a summation or average of them over 
heterogeneous areas was meaningless. 

If any comparison is to be made some standard of value is necessary 

L9IEEC 
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Of course any strict, scientific expression or measurement is- impossible 
with any standard. 

But a. material standard might be found which could be used to give 
a general idea of material wealth and prosperity. 

I suggest as the unit for this purpose, the value of the local food staffs 
ordinarily consumed sufficient to make up a diet (e.g., Standard jail diet), 
which will keep a man of normal weight in physical health and fit for a 
normal amount of work. 

The idea below this is that that is the amount of goods required to 
satisfy a universal fairly uniform need of all human beings under all 
conditions and circumstances, and that the value put by people on other 
things can he fairly measured against it. 

For different purposes it would be necessary to take either 

(а) an average diet for Tndia as a whole (in colonies or other food 

units). 

(б) An average diet for a man of a certain weight (the same for 

the whole of India) under local climatic conditions. 

(c) Sufficient for a man of local average size under local climatic 
conditions. 

I think probably the first would be best so long as its nature was 
constantly kept in mind. If by this unit, the income of an average 
labourer in the Punjab, say, Central Provinces and Madras were the same, 
and it gave the bigger Punjab man in a cold climate bare subsistence, it 
might give the somewhat smaller man in milder Central Provinces climate 
li subsistence, and the Madras man 14 subsistence. At best it could only 
give one knowing the general living conditions, a rough idea of the com¬ 
parative prosperity of the peoples. 

If comparisons were made according to all these standards and put 
together, it would give a fairly good idea of the relations between condi¬ 
tions. 

The first unit would be the best for forming an index number for the 
valuation of material wealth apart front income or consumption, as a 
substitute for silver or gold. 

But it -would always have to be borne in mind that no single figure 
is of any value whatever as representing a relation between the welfare or 
prosperity of two peoples of different types, living in different climatic 
conditions, with a different social structure, and different habits. 

Some of the figures based on the standards I have suggested would 
give some idea of relations between them as regards an important aspect 
of their material condition. 

Take the principal elements in normal expenditure— 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Housing. 

Fire. 

For more or less homogeneous populations the amount of all of these 
required should be roughly proportionate to average size and weight. 
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The cost of services, (education, etc.), should also be proportionate 
because they are performed by people whose primary needs are on the 
same scale. 

As regards climate, there is of course no measure for any of these 
items. 

Expenditure on these different objects and the diet for a man of a 
standard based on subsistence local average weight would therefore be of 
value as a basis of comparisons of clothing, housing, fuel, etc., also. 

Developing this idea logically, the best standard of value would be the 
family budget of a marginal labourer or cultivator with barely adequate 
food, clothing, housing and fuel. 

Which of the possible standards between the exf remes of fixed quantity 
diet, and marginal family budget would be the best to use, would depend 
entirely on the purpose for which figures for comparison were to be taken 
out. 

If the standards were used, it would mean that instead of saying that, 
say— 

Carpenters wages in Surat are .. .. Rs. 1-8-0 

Carpenters wages in Jacobabad . . .. Rs. 1-4-0 

one could say— 

Carpenters wages in Surat = 6 X labourers’ subsistence. 

Carpenters wages in Jacobabad —2§ X labourers’ subsistence. 

Written Statement No. 3. 

I don’t know whether this 'would interest you. 

In some of the talukas of Surat District, there has been in the last 
20 years a considerable transfer of land from crops to grass and babuls. 

I am trying to find out the reason. 

It may be :— 

(1) Rise in value of grass and firewood for Bombay market. 

(2) Rise in cost of labour, due to demand for labour in Bombay and 

on the Railway and in Africa. 

(3) Growth of absentee landlordism. 

(4) Final stages in the disappearance of the old “ Hali ” a serf 

system which existed in this area until recently and out of 
which the present village system has grown up. About half 
the assessed occupied area is under grass. 

I am getting information in two or three ways. 

(1) Statistics for as far back as they exist for the talukas. 

(2) Dor villages ; 

(3) Direct enquiry into and analysis of condition in particular 

villages ; 

(4) Enquires as to economics of the grass and babul firewood trade. 
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The enquiry of which this is a record of one stage was made on a 
memo, and questionnaire compiled by me in consultation with the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, who I think also consulted Dr. Mann. 

The Agricultural Overseer made a general enquiry for about five 
selected villages. I went through the record and showed how it was 
defective, and he made this second more detailed enquiry. 

He then made a supplementary enquiry on further instructions (of 
Which I have no copies). 

My point is that you must have this intensive mycroscopic examina¬ 
tion of your unit, before you can use generalised statistics relating to an 
area made up of such units. 


Oral evidence, the 5th May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q ,-—Have you seen the estimate of agricultural production 
for vour district prepared by Dr. Maim ? 

A. —No. I have not seen it. 

Q .—I thought for every district in Bombay, they have prepared an 
estimate of the value of the production ’ 

A .—Was that a special estimate prepared last year ? 

Q. —Dr. Mann has been working on it for three or four years. He 
began with the Broach district. 1 think. 

A .—I have read of it. i think. Imt 1 do not remember. 

Q. —Have you any idea of the total agricult oral production ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—What is the area ; the cultivable area of your district '? 

A .—It has a population. 1 think, of six and a half lakhs, and the 
area of the district proper is bet ween 2.000 and 2,500 square miles. 

Q. —From your observation and experience what do you regard as 
the general level of subsistence in the district, in a rough and ready way ? 

A. —Expressed in terms of money ? 

Q .—Yes ; per month. Have yon gone into this general question 1 

A .-—The only estimate I can think of is one in connection with the 
pay of menials, for a man and wife and three small children of from 2 to 10 
years. I think that the hare necessities worked out to Its. 17. 

Q.— For the whole family ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—That is in the town, 1 take it ? 

A.—Yes, in Surat town itself. It is a minimum estimate for each 
item of expenditure. 

Q. —I take it that the estimate was made either by the man or his wife ? 

A .—I could not guarantee the source from which it was'collected. 
My peons and others collected it. 

Q .—So that, you cannot say that these figures are reliable ? 
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A. —No. 

Q. —We have had another estimate to-day of Rs. 10 per head. 

A. —Yes, that is Its. 17 for the family. 

Q .—Rs, 480 for the year is too high 5 

.4.—Rs. 17 would make Rs. 204 per year. 

Q .—You say that fairly accurate information about every maund of 
agricultural produce in the Bombay Presidency could be obtained at a 
price, if sufficient trouble were taken as to the method and system of 
ascertaining the facts. Have you thought of any figure for the cost of 
collecting that additional information ? You have the areas and quanti¬ 
ties fairly correct. In other countries also it is more or less like that. It 
will not be better than that ? 

A .—I have an impression that the quantity estimates are quite unreli¬ 
able. and it is in that respect, 1 think, that local enquiries should be made. 

().—Then we want values ? 

A. —The values of the products, at what point ? 

Q .—At the nearest market from the village, including the cost of 
transport ? 

A.—The actual cost to the purchaser at the village 1 Well, it would 
need a lot of detailed enquiries from village to village and you could only 
generalise from point to point as yon went on. You could not say in 
advance wlial: generalised figure you could collect wholesale from each 
particular estimate you made. It could only be done by a very close enquiry 
into the villages and crops. 

Q .—What is the production from all other sources as compared with 
the agricultural production in a general way ! You need not commit your¬ 
self ? 

A .—I could give no estimate at all. It varies from village to village 
and tract to tract. 1 do not think there is any sort of proportion at all. 

Q. —1 will give you the main heads : agricultural products of all 
kinds, production from minor industries and major industries, fisheries, 
forests and minerals. Under all these heads we want the value of pro¬ 
duction. What is the best way to go about collecting it ? 

A .—I think the unit for the information is the village. It varies in 
every village in my district, at least for the crops of the villages. 

Q. —Agricultural products and products from other sources are taken ? 

A .—It varies from village to village. T could not give figures, because 
it is 100 per cent, where there is no other source. 

Q. —One hundred per cent, agriculture ; and the others ? 

A .—Nothing from any other source. 

Q .—What about the subsidiary industries, cottage industries ? 

A.—There is none of any importance. 

Q .— T take it that there are the village potteries ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —There are persons who are engaged in agriculture and also pottery 
work ? 
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A .—There are very few. It simply means that they have not enough 
produce ; it does not mean that they are there like absentee landlords. 

Q .—Curd making ? 

A.—That is a separate trade confined to probably half a dozen villages 
in the whole district. It is concentrated in certain places. 

Q .-—You cannot average it for the whole district ? 

A .— No, there is a great deal of export. 

Q. —And weaving ? 

A. —Not much in the villages, but concentrated in two or three centres. 
Weaving is not carried on in every district. 

Q. —Any way, it is possible to collect statistics of the value of such 
products in the district ? 

A. —-It depends upon when you value it. The only point at which you 
can value the produce and total it for the whole of India is, so far as 
I can see, at the last point, before it reaches the consumer. 

Q .—Wholesale statistics for India could not be collected as a matter 
of routine ? 

A.—Of course not. 

Q .—They give us the taxation and expenditure from the national point 
of view ? 

A.—Yes. It is simply taxation at the moment. That is very import¬ 
ant. I notice, in Khambata’s estimate, he says that they took a rough 
estimate of 50 per cent, as ihe amount of taxation. Well, in the Surat 
district the total cost to the consumer is about ten times the whole cost 
of the production ; the rest is taxation, profits, etc. 

Q. —Have you worked out the relation between taxation and the gross 
products of the district as a whole ? 

A.—No, I did not compare it with any actual estimates. 

Q .—You say, “ In my opinion a great deal of experimental enquiry 
into every aspect of economic conditions for small areas or tracts or 
localities or communities should be done, before any attempt is made to 
prescribe the framework of the final statistical picture of India as a whole ?” 

A.—Yes, I say this because of the obvious misuse to which statistics 
are put. They are put to purposes for which they were never intended. 
You possess figures which are good for certain purposes, but we use these 
figures for other and entirely different purposes. 

Q .—Do not they use statistics for other purposes in other countries— 
to discuss questions of economic development ? 

A.—I think this is possible where the conditions are possibly more 
homogeneous. For instance. Great Britain and Ireland, which are very 
much more homogeneous with regard to assessments, industries, methods 
of remuneration, the system of land holdings and a whole lot of other 
things, including the standard of civilisation and development (if the people. 

Q .—What other substitutes would von suggest ? I suppose the people 
want to know what their present condition is, and how to improve it. 
What other comparisons should they make, what basis should they take, 
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i£ they are not to follow what people are doing in other countries ? I admit 
the conditions are different • 

A— Is it possible that such a large and complex question can be put 
before the people in a simple form ? 

Q. —If the country is to be developed, should not they adopt the same 
methods as they have in other countries ? 

A. —In this country, it should not be taken with regard to the 
country as a whole and compared with other countries where the conditions 
are entirely different. In regard to the work 1o be done, as regards 
development, or in the matter of legislative action, the enquiries should be 
done differently in different parts of the country. You would require a 
separate analysis and separate statistical statements of the conditions for 
the different parts, and not a unified statement for the whole of India. 
Lump statistics are of no use for the administration of the district. 

Q. —Would it be possible lo compile statistics in each unit area, village 
or town ? 

A.— Oh, yes ; and you can then tolal it up. 

Q .—Then you can maintain them, study the figures and base your 
future plans for economic development upon them ? 

A. —Statistics should be compiled in the first instance for the largest 
homogeneous unit, and then for other units, for special purposes. 

Q. —In our terms of reference the Government say that the economic 
condition of the various classes of the people has to he investigated, and 
they have asked us to suggest the mclhods by which the investigation should 
be conducted. How would you proceed with the- work • There are :-.o 
many classes in the country and, moreover, there are no recognised strata 
of society ? 

A .—It depends upon the purposes for which you want a description 
of the classes. The only satisfactory way again is lo take small units, and 
to split them up into classes ad hoc for the different purposes. 

Q .—By occupations f 

A. —-Either by occupations, or social strata, or by castes, or into any 
particularly gross divisions, if you want to make a comparison. 

'Q .—If you have the primary data for the smallest unit, you can apply 
them to any division ? 

A. —Yes, provided they are homogeneous and they are used for the 
purposes in view. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You would have several classes in a village ? 

A. —Yes, and different classes in each village. 

Q. —Then you would take Ihese figures in the various villages and add 
them together ; and going by the results relating to the different classes, 
you would put them into bigger units ? 

A. —Yes. For instance, there is one difficulty : you get one village 
homogeneous?, and it is composed of the working class, the class of labourers. 
In other you get non-cultivating Brahmins, in the third you get all sorts 
of people. So it would be no use lumping an average. 

Q. —But you can lump the average production of the village ? 
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J..—Possibly, with reference to the people who are actually engaged 
in the village. It would not do to lake the whole population. 

Q. —You say “ I would advocate the co-ordination of statistical work, 
but would not centralise it any more than the statistical work of the 
industrial concerns, or any other agency which uses statistics as one of 
its tools There should be one central agency. The statistics of the whole 
work of the administration are one. The statistics are also served for 
the entire district or country. Therefore, they should he co-ordinated. 
Each department now works them in its own way. There is no purpose, 
but the purpose and method should be unified in the remotest part of the 
presidency ? 

A. —It would he a good thing if we were to join in more, whatever 
the final purpose. They are only used incidentally for other purposes. 
Their primary purpose is for the departmental use. 

Q. —They will be used by all districts "! 

A. —That would be a secondary purpose. The primary purpose is 
for departmental use. It is not for central purposes. It is only because 
the information happens to he available that it is utilised. 

Q-— If you look at the system adopted in the United States, you will 
find that they attach great significance to the statistics. That is of primary 
importance, and they have centralised that in most of the Dominions ? 

A .—I would prefer to centralise the methods and get the work co¬ 
ordinated, but I would not actually put the whole district to work under 
the control of a central body. 

Q -—-At present, statistics arc a central subject, but they are not 
central ised ? 

A. —I should think that the methods should be made uniform in all 
parts, so that in all the units there would he more uniformity, as far as 
possible. 

Q —Would you then be for centralising the statistics or do vou think 
it should be quite distinct ? 

A .—The further you get from the tacts, the more likely are your 
generalised statistics to he wrong. The Statistical Department have to 
put the work up from the point of view of the whole of India, and if you 
leave it to them, this generalisation would be done too high up, and vow 
are always liable to have mistakes and to have things going wrong. 

Q• You are not in favour of any statistics being collected and publish¬ 
ed for India as a whole ? 

A. —Oh, yes, I am. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst.—Q.—Provided you can get them f 

A- If you get them of a proper type. I think some of the statistics 
at present compiled are such that you can take no action upon them. 
They are not in such a form that you can take any sort of legislative 
action. The rural village statistics are not, I think, of any value.“ I have 
gone into the question fairly carefully and I do not think that the figures 
we report are of much real value. 

Chairman. Q. —There is some value for your district ? 
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A. —The only way in which they would be valuable in my district 
would be if they had a 100 different types. A single average is of no use 
to the district. 

Q .—Whom does it benefit ? 

A .-—The assumption is that it is done with the intention of comparing 
one province with another, but I doubt whether it gives much real informa¬ 
tion. 

Q .—You think it would be misleading ? 

A. —Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You say that it may be the basis to employ for 
complete production statistics. Would you advocate the same agency to 
be utilised for the production statistics. Of course, you would add some¬ 
thing f 

A .—Of course, I would add something extra for the people compiling 
the analysis. 

Q .—Can you give us roughly what the cost of it will be, monthly or 
yearly ? 

A .—I have had it done, but I have forgotten it. 

Chairman. — Q .—I think the entire revenue of your district at one 
time was Rs. 30 lakhs. It must be very considerable now ? 

A .—Just now it is Ils. 80 lakhs, of which 30 is excise. 

Q. —And how much is agriculture 1 

A .—Agriculture 25, excise 30, and the rest is income-tax. 

Q. —Surat has the distinction of being the most drunken city in India ? 

A. —Yes, the people spend Rs. 8 a head on drink. It is Rs. 40 a family 
for the whole district. 

Q. —You say that no administrative unit larger than the village can 
be taken as economically homogeneous for all purposes. So you would 
advocate a village as a unit for production, for instance ? 

A. —Yes, I think so. You might very soon get into bigger units 
consisting of groups of villages for special purposes. Even villages might 
for certain purposes be grouped into tahihs. 

Q. —You have got Circles ? 

A .—There are circles for administrative purposes under Circle 
Inspectors. Tt is an administrative arrangement. 

Q. —Have you not got homogeneous tracts for the purpose of working 
out assets for settlement purposes ? 

A .—The system in Bombay is simply to divide a taluq into groups with 
different maxima, which are the bases of different considerations ; of 
climatic conditions or backwardness ; and all those considerations lumped 
together, determine the maximum rate of assessment for the land when the 
area is finally marked out at the time of the settlement. The first division 
is into taluqs, a tract into which you lump all considerations of configura¬ 
tions and get a final thing, which is the maximum rate for that class. 
But it is not based on natural features. 
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Q .—You say that *' Speaking from js-rsomil experience, I would bo 
prepared to arrange* lo obtain a cotnplelo detailed dwriplinn of the 
economic working of a di-iri-v. with about two or :ii«v years experience 
of it, and then two years u* collect figures and facts systematically, through 
a dozen different agencies—l»e\eftiie. Railway. •ixeise, < -o-operal ive Credit 
Societies, Customs, Fores*. “ni.lb: Work-; Department, -Municipalities, 
Local Hoards, enquiry through selected private persons, iSub-ib-gislrors' 
Records These are the agiiteies yon expect !tMi|wr»li«n from in this 
work i 

-4.—Yes. 

Q.- -Supposing we start with a produetion survey. such as I have 
mentioned, for the whole district and we also want to carry on, in half 
a dozen or a dozen villages, intensive studies as regards income, cost of 
living indebtedness ami •••<> on. <Vii yon kindly tell ns what would lie Ihe 
>taff needed, and wluu the eosj. i notice that there are »eiy great difficul¬ 
ties, but can you arrive at that, supposing that the economic. enquiry is 
concentrated upon litis one object, agricnli lira* produetion only, and yon 
have got to collect agricultural statistics fairly satisfactorily. From the 
data obtainable about. 70 per cent. «>f the value of agrkulluml products can 
be calculated at once 1 

.1,—I would not accept production figures. The production of cotton 
in one !aluq may vary from 200 lo 1.000 it»m. I ton not sure of Ihe cotton 
figures. Joicar might vary from *0 ;<• l.fioo pound;-; an acre. 

Q. —What would be the production value, roughly, of jotwr per acre ? 

A. —I cannot remember die rales ju*<i now. I can give them to yon 
by referring to my office. 

Q .—We want production statistics, under the bends 1 have mentioned, 
for every village, for tnhtqx and district.*: They would be derived from 
the Revenue figures available ? 

A. —Yon would have to make a local enquiry from the Agricultural 
Department and Revenue Department to get spot values. 

Q. —Then, for districts which are not wholly agricultural, we want to 
collect rough estimates of production from cottage industries. How are 
we to do that ? 

-4.—That can la* done. The expenditure on that would lx* very little. 
The extent of that >s not much and T think it could be done fjdrly 
accurately. 

Q .—And the \arIous departments will give information about the 
products with which they are concerned. Fisheries would probably reqirre 
special investigation. 

A.—There is no organisation for tli.:t. Probably some organisation 
will have to lie established. 

Q .—It may be done with the aid of the census staff ? 

A.—It would Ik* still lietter to do it with Ihe Revenue staff, with 
skilled supervision. ♦ 

0 - —Do you not attach any valne to the resnlts of the production 
enquiry for your own purposes. Would not the produetion statistics, 
help the cultivators to increase the production from the village 1 
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A .-—There is no average. Your statistics will be averages for villages, 
but there is no such thing as " average value ” in a village. This would 
be the total of all the fields in the village. You can improve the soil and 
improve the methods of production from one field in the village to another 
as you go from one province to another, or from one district to another. 

Q. —If, in a village, you estimate the production and keep a record 
from year to year, the people would know whether they were increasing 
production or not. Would not that provide an incentive to make further 
efforts ? 

A. —1 think, as a rule, a slight general improvement will be com¬ 
pletely upset by violent fluctuations from seasonal and other causes. 

Q .—]f proper methods of cultivation and production were employed 
with more manuring and better education, do you rot think that you can 
increase your production considerably 1 

A. —It. is much better to work from field to field, than from area 
to area. 

Q. —If you take a particular village, you can get some sort of calcula¬ 
tions to gauge the production. 

A.—A village for that purpose is too big a unit. A field is a proper 
unit for making that comparison. 

Q. —But. if the authorities want to inns'e energetic efforts to develop 
the village, they have to get statistics not only of individual fields, but 
of the village as a whole in order to get some general idea whether the 
village is progressing or not ? 

A .—I would say that the villages: are composed of individual fields, 
and it is to the individual fields that you have to look and not to the 
lump sum of the whole village. The fields vary so much that the changes 
due to improvements may be completely mistaken by the greater differences 
between the actual production, owing, perhaps, to seasonal causes. 

Q. —Taking the province or tin; country as a whole, the growth of 
industrial and agricultural production and transport activities should be 
watched. Could you not build tip a programme of economic development 
from such figures ? In other countries importance is attached to such 
information. 

A.—I think it would be far safer to adopt energetic measures and 
improve conditions from point to point, rather than rely on the importance 
of statistics. 

Q .—-If the importance of statistics is not realised or they are considered 
useless, you will be working in the dark. What other method is there for 
finding out how we are progressing, except by examining statistics in the 
way I have mentioned ? 

A .—If you want to find out the facts in regard to provincial matters, 
provincial expenditure, or expenditure on large railway extensions, or 
large-scale irrigation, these are mass figures which may be of value in 
most eases. But to improve production you must make an energetic 
examination of the units. 

Q .—What tests would you apply in order to compare the units from 
time to time, or from decade to decade, to see at what rate they are pro¬ 
gressing ? 
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A .—I think I would take as a unit of measure some sort of index, 
probably based on the most important items of consumption, and then 
ascertain the variations in the total of each unit, and from time to time 
take that roughly as a proportion of the total expenditure. 1 would go 
on that. 

Q. —Did you make any such investigation for your own district ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Is it not desirable 1 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q .—That would be one result of the survey ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Would you approve of it ? 

4.—Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q —You suggest that the only point to be investigated 
during the economic survey should be the consumption of the people based 
upon the jiroduction ? 

A. —Not the only point, but in addition to the others. 

Q. —So that you would like to ascertain, for instance, production, wages, 
income, cost of living, indebtedness and wealth f 

A. —Well, as regards wealth, I do not think it is possible. 

Q .—In comparing wealth you would try to ascertain these things ? 

A. —Yes. 

' Chairman. — Q. —Wealth means assets. What are they ? 

A .—Judging from the book by Shah and Khambata, they are all in 
conflict. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. —You do not seem to approve of the classification in 
the questionnaire for ascertaining the economic conditions of the people. 
In ansuver to the question you say “ as a classification of the final groups 
with regard to which averages and mass figures are to be given, it is, 
in my opinion, of no particular value ”. What class would you select ? 

A. —I would go and get a mixed class for the purpose for which it 
was wanted. 

A .—We have been asked by the Government to enquire into the 
conditions of the various classes of the people. What classes are we to 
aim at ? 

A .—In each of these particular classes, there are innumerable grades. 

Q -—These are the various occupations, and within these occupations 
it was suggested that some classification, like that given in Appendix A, 
might be adopted. Appendix A only gives sub-classifications. Question 2 
says “ Would you adopt this as the basis and sub-divide occupations as 
indicated in Appendix A ”. What classes would you advise us to aim 
at to get at the economic conditions of the people ? 

A .—I do not think I can answer that. I have not studied the question. 

Q. —Are you for better supervision and for clear instructions being 
given to the officials concerned that they should collect information ? If ' 
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proper instructions were given to the subordinate Revenue staff, in regard 
* to the indefinite factors of agricultural production, for instance, the anna 
estimates of yields, do you think they could produce information which 
would enable you to make a fairly correct estimate of the agricultural 
production ? 

—I think so. 

Q. —You are not in favour of ascertaining wealth, hut you say in 
answer to question 71 “ This is really an instance of the impossibility of 
finding a common measure for economic facts in a mass of heterogeneous 
communities The forms of wealth become numerous. You have to take 
the values if you want to arrive at a common denominator. You have to 
convert these into some kind of value ? 

A. —My point is that you cannot sum up exchange values in different 
small local markets for the whole of India. 

Q. —Do you mean that they would not have some value ? 

A.— No. 

Q.— What a house would be worth in a village would not be very 
much, perhaps ; but it would be worth very much more if it was in a 
town ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —In estimating the value of a property, you must estimate it 
where it is situated. That is its value ! 

A. —Yes, it cannot be shifted from the village to the town. 

Q. —And, therefore, its value cannot increase ! 

A. —It has no exchange value. 

Q. —There is an exchange value in villages as in towns. In towns 
it is very much larger, and in villages it. is very much smaller. If you want 
to attach a value at all to houses in various places, you must take their 
values at the places where they are situated ? 

A .—If there is apy exchange value in the village, yes. In fixing the 
value of a house, you must see whether there is any buying or selling of 
a house in exchange. There is no way of estimating the market value at all. 

Q. —Can you suggest any method of valuing that ? 

A .—Only by the cubic capacity or by calculating the labour and costs 
expended by the man who built it. 

Q. —Are there any forms of national wealth which you think ought 
to be ascertained ? 

A. —In addition to those in the list ? 

Q. —Are you generally in favour of valuing wealth f 

A. —My trouble mainly is as to what precise kind of wealth is meant. 
Does it mean totals of big areas of provinces or the whole of India, material 
wealth, actual wealth of houses, lands and properties and all that ? As 
regards the local exchange value, it seems to me there is no common 
measure between different areas and different societies. 
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Chairman. — Q. —But there is one measure of value ? 

A .—Exchange value. 

Q .—If you have a building, it is valued where it is. It has a value 
at the place of origin or where it exists. It may not have a value in every 
place ? 

A.- —Can you have a current price system for small isolated areas ? 
The value may be different for different areas, and you cannot tell if 
there is no further indication from outside. 

Q .—That is the only way in which they can get the total wealth. You 
would have no objection to collecting such information in this country 
also 1 

A. —I do not know if you can get any other figures. I do not know 
that the total wdiich you would get w'ould have any clear significance. 

Q .—In other countries where you ascertain wealth, they take the 
values of the properties at the various places. They do not reduce them 
to a common price level. 

A. —I am afraid I have not had lime to consider it. 

Q. —You are against national wealth i 

A. —Yes, apart from, its relation to other countries. 

Q .—Do you suggest that any other form of wealth should be ascertain¬ 
ed, whether private or national ? In reply to question No. 74, I read 
your answer to mean that you do not advise ascertaining wealth at all ? 

A. —Well, my first idea is that the examination of local exchange values 
of property from large heterogeneous areas has no clear meaning. 

Q. —Therefore, you would not have it ? 

A.— No. 

Q. —And in view of your second answer ! 

A .—If some sort of index or measure of value might bo obtained for 
valuing properties in different areas or different localities, then the 
expressions of totals from very large areas would be of value. 

Prof. Biirnett-Hurst. — Q .—In answer to question 74, you say that 
coin, bullion and jewellery, have nothing to do with national wealth 1 
What exactly is your conception of national wealth ? Surely, if you are 
trying to ascertain the wealth of the nation, you W’ould include the wealth 
of the individuals forming that nation, in addition to social wealth ? 

A. —Wealth is material property from which a future benefit can oe 
obtained. 

Q -—Is not that an exceedingly narrow definition ? Is that the defini¬ 
tion accepted by economists ? 

A.—As regards this my idea was that coin, bullion, and jewellery 
are a form of precious metal, which simply means that the owner car; 
obtain what he requires for his use from other people in the market now 
or-in the future. 

Q .—That is wealth ? 

A .—From the personal point of view, yes. 



Q .—Would you agree with the classification of the “ National Wealth 
of India ” in Appendix •) of the questionnaire 1 It consists of two parts, 

'• I’mate " and “ Public ”, and under the head ** Private ”, you find 
a sub-head coin and bullion and another sub-head, “ clothing and 
personal adornment (ineluding jewellery ) Are you of opinion that 
this classification is sound and that these two items should be included .’ 

.1.—I would say mat coin and bullion can be ascertained though it 
cannot be ascertained correctly, but jewellery—if you cut that out, you 
would get figures for national wealth, possibly of a slightly different 
valuation level. 

Q. —You are against its inclusion .’ You say that no useful purpose 
can'be served in ascertaining the wealth of the country ? 

A .—1 do not think this mass of figures for the whole wealth will have 
any great value, but 1 think that individual items would. 

Q .—If they can he ascertained .’ 

.1.—Yes. if you have the money to spend, and the machinery. 

Q .—liow would you value the Taj at Agra ’ 

A.—1 would nor attempt to value it. 

().—Can anyone attempt to value it .’ 

.1.—Again, I do not think this is to he; lumped with manufactured 
plants and machinery. Those are things about which you want to know, 
headways, tramway.*, and so on are quite clearly tilings about which it. is 
important to know the total value of. With regard to the Taj. I do nor 
think 1 should attach any value to it. 

Q.~ That does not imply that it is not a part of the wealth of the 
country. You mentioned in reply to 3!r. Ivatil that if instructions were 
given to the 1 ievenue staff, they would he able to make accurate estimates 
of agricultural production, although you say that the existing estimates of 
yield are altogether unreliable ? 

A.—Why are they unreliable ? They are taken as average figures of 
large tracts, whereas yon want integrity of estimates for fields and small 
units. 

-You think that the existing agency would be sufficient to give 
accurate returns of the quantity and value of the yields of individual 
fields 1 

A.—Not accurately, but I think you can get it by studying tho 
conditions in the different areas. You can get some sort of fair basis. [■: 
is in'embryo in regard to the value and for the soil. 

Q. —1 mean the quantity yielded .by each field. Would you employ 
'•he InH'ami. or some higher grade officer to do that ? 

A.—You would have to get a higher grade officer who would study 
the values ; and study the whole question with a lirge number of specific 
tests. 

Q .—Then it is not a matter of merely giving written instructions. 
You must employ a higher grade supervising staff ! 

A.— Yes. 
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Q. —If you ;ir<“ going; to do it thoroughly, you would have to increase 
the higher supervising staff to a fair extent ! 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —With reference to milk and other daily products, you state, in 
answer to question 9. that cattle statistics can he “ improved if it 
were considered of sufficient importance to call for detailed intelligent 
supervision Intelligent supervision is the main thing 1 

.1,—Yes, 

Q. —You will have to employ a staff of supervisors ? 

A. — To my mind it seems that when you tell the higher Revenue .staff 
to pay particular attention to it. which they do not do at present, it may 
not be necessary. 

Q. —Would it not mean a special staff 1 If you call upon the Revenue 
staff, who have not been paying particular attention to it for years, 
they might get into the rut again, and would not worry about the figures ? 

A .— I think you will need an expert element in the district staff, but. 
you do not necessarily need to have a separate organisation. 

Q .—In view of the fact that you are going to acquire information, 
not only with regard to the quantity and value of agricultural production, 
but also accurate figures of the quantity and value of livestock, do 
you not think it would necessitate an increase of staff ? Statistics of 
quantity and not values are published at present. Besides accurate statis¬ 
tics of the quantity and value of dairy products are required ; also the 
products of cottage industries, particulars of the raw materials used, 
finished products and the wages paid, etc., would you not, in order to 
get that information require an increased staff ? 

A. —Yes, but not a specialised staff. The existing staff of the various 
departments, the Agricultural Department, the Revenue Department and 
the Forest. Department, are best able to collect the information under 
expert supervision. 

Q. —But you must increase the number of these people, otherwise they 
will not be able to carry out their present duties ? 

A..—Yes. 

Q -—What do you think of the proposal to appoint, a special statistical 
reporting agency consisting of persons who have agricultural experience 
and are capable of collecting accurate data ? At the present time, the 
reports that are made arc regarded as an additional burden upon an 
already over-worked staff. If instead, one appoints a statistical officer, 
whose pay and prospects depend upon the submission of accurate returns 
which ean be checked by a supervisory staff, would you not obtain far 
more satisfactory statistics than at present ? 

A. —Yes, I think you would. 

Q. —You would personally approve of the suggestion ? 

A.—Yes, but the actual work would have to be done through a very 
large number of other people. An officer of that sort would only have 
the work of compiling and issuing instructions as to what facts are to be 
reported. 
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Q —You would utilise him to collect information through these 
sources, but he would not be the agency for actually collecting information '• 

A— lie may, also. 

Q .—What I am driving at is that apart from the statistics mentioned 
here, there are other statistics, for instance, vital statistics, which are 
notoriously inaccurate. It is very important to obtain accurate returns, 
and apparently the existing recording agency is not sufficiently qualified, 
or not sufficiently interested, to make these returns properly. So that if 
a system of introducing statistical officers for recording accurate data 
were introduced, you would approve of it for collecting primary data ? 

A .—Not for doing statistical work himself. 1 would only use the 
special officer for organising, under one organisation, the various elements 

Q. —I gathered from what you said, that, supposing you secured data 
for a particular village, owing to the considerable variations which exist 
from village to village, you would not be able to generalise from that 
village to the whole district ? 

A. —No, unless you had knowledge of the district. Tlie manner in 
which the data should be collected, and collected on a wider scale, can 
only be determined by intensive studies of a particular village with the 
assistance of some person of the village for which statistics are being 
collected. 

Q. —Your view is that you would start in a small way and go slowly 
at first, make these intensive studies, and from the experience you gain, 
you would then work up to larger and larger schemes, gradually working 
up and collecting data, which may be regarded as accurate for the whole 
of your district ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—I also gather* that your view is that it is far better to collect 
a limited amount of statistical data which is accurate, than to attempt 
to collect a mass of material which is of varying degrees of accuracy 
and which for either administrative, political or social economic purposes, 
is of very little utility ? 

A. —Yes, I would like to grade in some way the statistical informa¬ 
tion according to its accuracy and according to its applicability, if it 
was possible. 

Q. —Do you think it is possible to secure the total fish production 
for the whole of British India ? 

A. —Practically impossible I should say, especially having regard to 
the inland fisheries. 

Q ■—Not even the total market production for Ihe whole of British 
India ? 

A. —I do not think you can get anything within 25 or 50 per cent. It 
would be a very wide margin. 

Q. —It would practically bo a guess ? 

A.—You can tell the range within which it may be, but I do not 
think it will be at all accurate. 

Q — It would be very difficult to obtain the total production for all- 
India ? 

A.—Yes. 
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Chairman. — Q.— They have got bo such statistics for England. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Pardon ine, they have. It is quite a 
different system there. 

A.—You can get it because they get the production into the marker, 
otherwise it can have no exchange value, because it is mostly consumed 
in the villages ; but as regards the production that comes to the market., 
it would not be difficult to get estimates. 

Q .—You would not obtain the village production ? 

A .—N», but you can tell the range of it within a 100 per cent. 

Q .—Prof. Shah has estimated the total fish production at 3 crores of 
rupees while Mr. Rajani Kanta Das in his book on “ Production 
estimates it at 29 crores. So that one estimate is almost ten times the other. 

I gather from what you say that, in your opinion, it is not much use 
attempting to ascertain the income per head or wealth per head for the 
whole of British India ? 

A .—No use at all. 

0.—Do you think it is of any use to obtain it for the province ? 

A .—It is practically of no use. It is a figure to be quoted in political 
discussions, but it has no precise meaning in fact. 

Q .—Do you know of any official agency in any country that carries 
out an enquiry like that outlined in question No. 87 of the questionnaire ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—You say that the existing statistics of wages are thoroughly un¬ 
satisfactory, because the figures attained do not represent realities ? Are 
you of opinion that in view of your statement it would be best to dis¬ 
continue the figures which are given in the “ Prices and Wages ” report ? 

A. —No, I think the authority responsible for the collection of the 
statistics should define precisely wlmt types are by wages and what types 
are by returns and specify the nature of the average figures given in the 
Statistical Report. 

Q .-—You have taken a special interest in statistics ? 

A. —I have used it for special purposes. 

Q .—I understand you made an enquiry into relation of taxation to 
consumption ? 

M.—Yes. 

Q .—Have these results been published at all ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—What exactly was the nature of the enquiry ! 

A .—It was simply as to the variations in productions, to trace the 
system of taxation and see if it was a uniform proportion of the prices 
realised. It was a statistical enquiry trying to get first hand information 
as to the approximation of actual taxation to the actual consumption. 

Q. —I gather from your answer to question 47, that it is impossible 
to generalise in a comparision between areas in which the social and 
economic conditions are different. That is to say, it is impossible to 
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obtain single figures for one province in India and compare them with 
those of, say, Burma. Such comparisons are likely to be misleading ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ■—When you proceed to compare British India with Western 
countries, or the United States, or Australia, these comparisons are more 
misleading because the units compared are not homogeneous ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You say, “ No figures of the average wealth or average anything 
else of the 650,000 people of this district would have any more real mean¬ 
ing than, say, the averages for a joint population consisting of the inhabi¬ 
tants of New York City, New Zealand, Kenya and Madagascar.” ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You would deal with small units, say, a village, for purposes of 
eomparsion ? 

A. —For certain purposes, the field, and for certain purposes, the 
village. I would take the smallest areas for which the 'information in 
question is published, which are homogeneous to the tracts in question, 
and for which the statistics arc published. 

Q. —The unit must be homogeneous for the specific purpose for which 
you are going to collect the data ? 

A. —Yes. At present, not unfrequently there is a misuse of statistics 
in administration work, statistics compiled for one village being used for 
another. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—In many villages the soil is not homogeneous ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —In these villages you would not take the village as a unit 1 

A.— No. 

Q. —You would take into consideration the internal conditions 1 

A. —Yes, for certain purposes. 

Q. —In certain villages you have got all the land of one class. That 
would be a very good unit for estimating the production of that village f 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —In other villages, where there is a soil of two or three kinds, you 
would probably have each class of soil for measuring the productivity ? 

A.—Unless the productivity of the village in each of those areas is 
different. You have the individual budgets of the lands cultivated by the 
different people. It all depends upon the economic situation. 

Q. —Similarly, if we are considering any area of a conditional class, 
which consists of several villages grouped together, then you would not 
take the village as a unit ? 

A.—I would take the sub-sections for that purpose, the menial class, 
the cultivating class, the tenant class. 

Q. —If there was a class running through several villages f 

A. —It must mean that they are homogeneous areas. 
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Q. —For that you will take these several villages as a unit ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—In reply to my question you said that if clear instructions were 
given to the subordinates of the Revenue agency, you would, on the infor¬ 
mation supplied by them, be able to make up more correct estimates. Is 
not that what you said ? 

A.- —Yes ; oV some existing agency. 

Q. —At present the Director of Agriculture works out the productions ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You do not work out the kulkarni class so ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You complain that “ the village officers and taiuqa officers have 
no sufficiently clear instructions as to what to estimate or how to estimate 
it ”. So that what you want is that clear instructions should be issued 
to the subordinates to furnish clear data, and upon the basis of that the 
Director of Agriculture will work out the production figures ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —It is not the local people who work out the estimates ? 

A.—No, the particular point is that the actual, specific facts, which 
are to form the basis of the calculations, should be clearly set aside. There 
may be original materials for compiling statistics, or there may be parts 
of the formula for statistical units, but the precise facts to be ascertained 
should be made clear. I can give an example as regards the wage statistics. 
I went to a smithy to collect wage statistics in a particular taluq last 
year and found that they returned the average carpenter’s wage at Rs. 1-4-0. 
A carpenter’s wage ranges from Re. I to Rs. 2-8-0. In some places a 
journeyman carpenter may get Rs. 1-12-0 and the foreman carpenter 
Rs. 2-8-0, but the village agricultural authority makes it Rs. 1-4-0. 

Q- —What, we want is that they should be asked to state what money 
one or the other is earning a week ? 

A.—They have got some lump figures. They ought to collect it from 
men of different classes, or take one type for comparison, but they simply 
go and fix a general average from their impressions of the figures they have 
heard of or seen. 
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MR. M. H. NANAVATI, M.A., LL.B., PROFESSOR, KING EDWARD 

COLLEGE, AMRAOTI. 


Written statement. 

No economic enquiry, in whatever way conducted, can yield more 
than rough results, except at an exhorbitant cost ; and this would be 
more so in a country like India, where there are no tonly people (as in 
other countries) who would not give but also many who could not give 
definite information over a fairly long period. 

It of course does not follow that there should be no enquiry. But 
I would emphasize the expediency of proceeding step by step. I would 
recommend for the present an enquiry into wages and other incomes, 
production and cost of living. Tentatively the question of indebted¬ 
ness is bound to be considered side by side ; and to a certain degree of 
private wealth. But a systematic study of these, if practicable ( which 
is very doubtful), could he begun later on. The scope of the enquiry 
could be extended, if and when that is found desirable. 

My scheme presupposes a more or less permanent staff engaged for 
the purpose. There should be— 

(1) a central committee at Delhi ; 

(2) a small provincial staff of experts for direction, supervision 

and co-ordination, drawn from settlement and agricultural, 
co-operative, commerce and industry departments, ; and 

(3) under their guidance, local men well known in the area of 

investigation, who are likely to command the confidence 
of the village, and at the same time know the condition of 
the village or town fairly intimately. 

I would suggest that for purposes of investigation each province 
should be sub-divided into centres of enquiry, not according to the 
administrative divisions but according to the principal'crops grown. 
Over these the mobility of labour and capital will be the highest pos¬ 
sible, to secure an approximate uniformity of income for the same 
crafts. 

The most important thing is the income-—how many are earning 
say rupees 10 to 12.5 per every individual in the family ; how many 
less than that. After that, persons earning not less than Rs. 30 per 
individual per month, and so forth. 

Taking the average household as husband, wife, two children* and 
one dependant, and taking the ratio of consumption of man woman and 

child as £ ; £ ; 4, the household will consist of £ + £ + ■§■ + £ = | 

or exactly 4 individuals. And income of less than Rs. 40 per month or 
Rs. 480 per year for such a household would surely be under the extreme 
poverty line. 

Incomes of persons liable to income-tax can be had from the income- 
tax returns. Of the rest the most important and by far the largest class 
would comprise— 

(a) agricultural labourers, living in villages and earning not 
more than Rs. 15 per individual in the family. 

•There may be a third child, an infant, which for any purposes will not 
count. 
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(b) peasant-cultivators, living in villages and earning not more 

than Rs. 30 iter individual in the family. 

(c) clerks and other salaried persons, living in cities and earning 

an income of not men* than Rs. 30 per individual in the 
family. 

(d) mill-hands and factory-workmen, living in cities and earning 

not more than Rs. 15 per individual in the family. 

(< ) artisans, not earning a fixed pay but making an income of not 
more than Rs. 15 per individual in the family. 

The difficulty of securing accurate data becomes greater and 
greater as we reach persons beyond these incomes. 

To eliminate errors as far as possible in case of these five classes, 
f would suggest that the cost of living statistics should be taken at least 
twice—one after an interval of one year from the other. The first en¬ 
quiry will bring to light glaring disparities and mistakes, on which the 
enquirers could concentrate the next time. Thus the statistics taken at 
the first time will be checked by similar statistics in the adjoining cen¬ 
tres, and again by statistics collected in the same centre the next year. 
These can be further checked by intensive enquiries carried on by ex¬ 
perts. It is extremely doubtful whether an average income for the 
whole of India from the annual production can be brought, within the 
bounds of accuracy, but it would be very useful for cheeking the results 
arrived at above. 

In this connection I would venture to suggest a method which 
though extremely rough is worth experimenting. From the extremely 
few investigations that I have made, and also from the family bmlgets 
prepared by others, I find that percentage of income spent on the con¬ 
sumption of cloth is more or less constant, and is generally in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 10 per eeut. This I do not claim as an established fact, 
but as a proportion worth investigating into. If this is true it would 
not be difficult to arrive at the average animal consumption of cloth in 
the country, and hence the total annual income in the country. 
Divided by the number of people, this will give not the annual income 
per head, but. the outside figure beyond which the income could 
not be. 


Oral evidence, the olh May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q.~ What opportunities have you had of studying the 
economic conditiqns of the people ? 

.1.—As regards practical work, very little, I am afraid ; but we 
have to collect family budgets and things like that for the students. 

Q .—Are you also Professor of Economies ? 

A .'—I am. 

Q .—Are you in charge of the College 1 
-4.—For the present, I am in charge. 

Q .—How many years have you been there ? 

A. —Nine years. 

Q. —All that time in the same College ? 
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.■I.—Seven years in the Morris College at Nagpur, and two years 
here. 

Q ,—Have you studied the eeonoinie surveys and census work con¬ 
ducted within tlie Dominions or in oilier countries ? 

,1.—No. 

Q .—You are in favour of an economic enquiry, of course ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —You say you would emphasise the importance of going step bj l 
step, but since no enquiry has been conducted in this country, do you 
not think it would be wise to spend some money and have a stock-taking 
census at once .’ 

A. —Yes, certainly it is desirable, but I do not think it is possible 
to finish it at one time. It will have to be carried on for a series of 
years to obtain fruitful results. 

<).—Ooujd you not take a Census of agricultural production and 
industrial production and prepare the total productions for oaen pro¬ 
vince ? 

A. —Yes. but it is very doublful to what extent it would be accurate 
especially in connection with manufactures. 

Q. —You say yourself that if could not yield 'more than rough 
figures ? 

.4.—Yes ; but in connection with production of manufactures, it 
would be simply guess work. 

Q .—Do you mean the cotton industry 1 

A. —Yes. 

(). —Hut, in the bigger industries you would get correct figures ? 

A. —I do not mean these, hut the production of artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen. Then there is the converting of the quantities into prices. 
That would not give you accurate figures. 

Q. —Yes. but the figures themselves change from hour to hour and 
day to day 1 

A. —What T mean is that. I may put one value on a thing, and another 
man may put another value on it. 

Q. —But, the value may be changed from day to day ? 

*4.—But, even on a particular day, several persons will have several 
opinions. 

Q .—What is needed is to get approximately what the price was. I 
see you recommend the taking of prices from the .Settlement and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments, the Co-operative Societies and the Industries 
Department f 

A. —Yes, because they have some experience already. 

Q. —Are you in favour of having advisory committees in addition 
to the staff employed—an advisory committee of the leading men, who 
take an interest in eeonoinie work ? 

A .—For the purposes of collection of statistics, yes 
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Q .—To wliat extant would you advocate the employment of Pro¬ 
fessors of I'Diversities for such work '! 

A. —I would not recommend it for collection of statistics. 1 would 
have some persons who had experience of agricultural products, persons 
who would have some experience as to wliht sort of information is neces¬ 
sary. 

Q. —Yon would not associate Professors with such work ? 

A. —No. not for such work. 

Q. —But, they would handle the figures "! 

.1.—Yes. I can give you my own experience in this matter. We 
went down to one village, and T assisted Mr. R. K. Mukher.jee. The 
statistics that we got were absolutely unreliable. If a man knew some¬ 
thing about agriculture, he could cross-examine, but we were not in a 
position to do much from want of experience in the matter of rural 
information. 

Q.- —The facts were collected by him 

.1.—Questions were put and answers were given by the man, but they 
were not checked. There was no cross-examination, 

Q. —So, you would put the subsistence line at Rs. 40 per month for 
a family ? 

A. —Yes. rather the lowest standard of life at that figure. 

Q .—How do you get that figure ; from what part of the country ? 

A. —Mostly Berar. I am afraid the cost of living is higher there. 

Q. —Is it a rice tract ? 

A .—No, it produces cotton. 

Mr. Kart l, — Q .—Did you work out the figures ; or was it a sort of 
estimate ? 

-1 • No, I saw 150 or 1200 family budgets. The figures came to about 
Rs. 3 for cereals per month ; pulses and vegetables Rs. 1-8-0 • butter, 
<jhi or oil, salt, sugar, spices, tobacco, etc., about Rs. 3 ; clothes and 
shoes Rs. 1-4-0 ; rent and repairs Re. 1. 

Q. —Is that per head ? 

A. —Per individual. 

Q. —That is, for a family it will be Rs. 12 ? 


A .—It will not be in exactly the same proportion. The Rs. 3 would 
include ghi or oil, salt, spices, tobacco, pan, etc. I may say that it is a 
fairly liberal estimate. Out of the Rs. 3. twelve annas are for tobacco 
and pan, Rs. 1-4-0 for ghi and oil. and twelve annas for the rest. 

Q. That is Rs. 40 per family, or Rs. 10 per individual. 

A. —Yes, per adult. 


Prof. Burnctl-Hursl .—That 


is to say “ equivalent adult 


Chairman. Q.—Did you calculate what the earning power was? 
1 his is the poverty line. Have you taken any pains to study the economic 
conditions of the people of the province V 
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A .—] did collect certain information, but I am not in a position 
to pave it. because I am not sure that it is quite accurate. 

Q .—For what class is this poverty line ? 

A. —It is the minimum poverty line. 

Q .—How did you arrive at that figure ? 

.4,— In my opinion this is the lowest aomunt which has to be spent. 

Q .—You did this collection from the experience of the poorest 
classes ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In a town or in a village 

.4.—In a town. 1 may just say that, when cross examining the 
last witness, you said that this was tlie barest minimum of subsistence, 
but would not call it that, because there are the two rupees I have put 
in for pan, tobacco and other things. Therefore. I would not say that 
this is the minimum of subsistence. 

().—According to your poverty line, as it is here, what would be 
the minimum of subsistence ? 

.4.— It would come to about Its. s per month per ‘ equivalent 
adult or Rs. 06 per year. 

Prof. Burnelt-Hitrst. — Q .—This is for a town ! 

.4.—Yes, for towns in Berar. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—That would be Its. M2 per family ? 

A. —Yes, of four ‘ equivalent adults ’. 

4>.—I cannot conceive of a chaprassi, getting Its. 18 a month, being 
able to maintain his family 1 

A .—There may be other people in the family earning a little. I put 
down husband, wife, two children and one dependant. 

Q .—How many would you reckon as earning 

/l.—The wife may be earning a certain amount, the children may 
be earning, in certain eases. 

Q.—Supposing they were not earning, it would not be possible for 
a chaprassi getting Its. 18 a month to maintain his family ? 

A .— Yes, only husband and wife can. 

Q. —Husband, wife and a couple of children ? 

A.—If they are small children. 

<?.—But they would grow up ? 

A.—His salary would also grow. 

Q .—That already does not grow beyond Rs. 20 ? 

A.—By that time other members of the family are earning. The 
children have to grow before they can earn, and until then he has got to 
bring them up. 

Q .—How did you get that exact figure of Rs. 40 1 

x4.—I obtained it from 150 families. 

IAIEEC 
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Q .—Have you got the total from the elass of persons whose budgets 
you examined ? I have had to do this myself in the Punjab in connection 
with the increases of salary. We examined a number of budgets, and 
we fixed the amount at Rs. 80 to 40 as Ihe minimum and we fixed the 
amount of salary at Rs. 1.1 per month ? 

A .—The figure for a husband, wife and two children would come to 
Rs. 28, according to me. Yon said that Rs. 20 would be his maximum 
salary. 

Q .—That is to say. when he was getting Rs. 20. he would be support¬ 
ing three ? 

A .—I suppose, when lie begins, lie would have two children. 

Chnirnum. — Q .—Berur is a rich district : money is flowing in ? 

A.— Yes. 

().—Have you made estimates of the economic conditions of the 
province as a whole from production as well .’ 

A. —No. 

Q. —Not even roughly ? The figures are too unreliable ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —What would you apply as a test for the economic conditions 
of the people ? You have seen our question No. 1. In what order 
would you apply these tesis to determine the economic conditions .’ 

A.~—I would start with * income’ and ‘ cost of living’. Of course, 

* wages ' are included. 

Q .—flow would you measure * income ’ 1 

A.—I would measure ' income ' by finding out the income of re¬ 
presentative classes and multiplying it hv the number of individuals in 
that class. 

Q. —Or, would von go <m making it according to the (Vnsus classi¬ 
fication, or according to the classification we have given in the appendix ? 

A. —According to each occupation. 

Q. —Would you find out some typical class, then find the income 
and then multiply .' 

A. —Yes, I would have subjective and objective estimates. 1 would 
ask typical families about income and cross-examine them. At the same 
time, I would have people making objective enquiries about these people. 

Q. —Intensive studies 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q -—For the whole district, we have this sort of objective enquiry and 
collect production statistics. We take this, and in a number of villages, 
we have intensive studies. If these two things have been done satis¬ 
factorily. would that give you a fair average of production for the whole 
district ? 

A.—Not production. I am speaking of wages and income. 
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Q .—But production will have to be obtained from each village : 
that can as far as possible be done through the existing agencies. Do 
you think that production is more important—the things that can be 
seen, examined and estimated ? 

A.—It is difficult to estimate. 

Q. —You have got agricultural statistics. We have to supplement 
(hem by getting additional data. When this is collected, do you see 
any difficulty in obtaining production statistics ? 

A.— No, if the additional data can be collected. I do not think they 
can be collected, and if collected, they would be only conjectural. I 
would do it for income and wages. 

Q. —How would you check that ? In the village, you have production 
statistics. Then, if you take the income, t he total income of the 
whole village would be considerably more than the production, because 
services come in. Of course, you can get the production separately from 
the area of the land ; and you can also get productions of industries by 
investigating the factories and workshops. That would be the total of 
production and also of income from the whole community ; do you not 
think that the income will be very much larger ? 

A.— I think it would be, but otherwise, you will not get the total 
income. Services must count. It is not possible to estimate total wealth 
or production directly. 

Q. —If you can increase the average income of the country to Rs. 
12.5, would you be quite satisfied ; would your ‘ equivalent adult be 
satisfied 1 

A .—They would not be starving with that figure. 

Q. —The starving figure is Rs. 8. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You have no idea at all as to what the earning wage of the 
poorer classes is ? Have you made any enquiries about the poorest classes 
of the population ! 

A. —For instance, a chuprassi gets Rs. 17 per month. 

Q. —Is Rs. 17 sufficient for him ? According to your account, he 
cannot live on that ? 

A. —His wife or children are earning an additional income. 

Q .—Do you think that chaprassi’x wife is getting a separate income l 

A.—In Nagpur, lots of people have their wives working in the mills. 

D —You ought to know about chaprmsiess, whether their wives are 
working in the mills or not ? 

A.—-Some of them do work, but not the wives of the college 
•chaprassies. I cannot tell you about individuals, but about people in the 
same class. 

Q .—In the course of your budgets, how many families did you come 
.across whose earnings are less than Rs. 8 ? 

A., — I «cannot .tell you, I have not gone into that. 
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Q .—Have you studied the economic conditions of foreign countries 1 
Of course, you have not been there, but have you studied the investi¬ 
gations into the economic conditions in other countries 1 

A. —No, I have not. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—On the first page, 4th section, paragraph 3 you say 
this. “ I would suggest, that for purposes of investigation each province 
should be subdivided into centres of enquiry, not according to the admi¬ 
nistrative divisions but according to the principal crops grown. Over 
these the mobility of labour and capital will be the highest possible, 
to secure an approximate uniformity of income for the same crafts ” 1 

A. —Yes, I have made it clear at page 3, for the purpose of testing 
these figures. 

Q. —You do not want to ascertain production ? It would be use¬ 
ful for checking wages and income ? 

A. —Yes, for checking the income. 

Q— As regards income, do you want to make an extensive enquiry 
as well as an intensive study ? You want to enquire from every person 
what his income is ? 

A. —Not everyone, but certain typical families. Then I would multi¬ 
ply the income by the number of persons of this class. The other method 
would be the collection of figure's, not by the man himself whose income 
you are enquiring into, but by the observer. 

Q .—Both would be inductive methods ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Then, you say this :—“ There should be.a small pro¬ 

vincial staff of experts, for direction, supervision and co-ordination, 
drawn from settlement and agricultural, co-operative, commerce and 
industry departments ”. You do not want to have any statistician oh 
the provincial committee 1 

A. —I suppose there ought to be one. because he will have to inter¬ 
pret what the central committee do, and he must be able to do it. 

Q. —Then, would you have a statistician on the central committee ? 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q .—Under their guidance, you want a local man. What type of 
man would he be ? 

A. —These people would be something like the Chairmen of the Co¬ 
operative Banks. 

Q .—Would they be paid or honorary workers ? 

A. —I have not thought of it, but I suppose they ought to be more or 
less honorary workers. I do not know to what extent you can have 
honorary workers. We have them for the Census work. 

Q ■—Both your methods are, in one way or another, intensive. There 
would be intensive studies into the cost of living. These investigators 
of yours would be employed on making these intensive studies ? 

A. —Mostly extensive, but in certain cases it would be intensive. In 
regard to item No. 3 they would be carrying it on extensively, examining 
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the people in the village—people of two or three or more occupations 
in one village. 

Q. —Would that be a sort of intensive study T 

A.—I would call that extensive. 

Q. —You think these honorary workers would he capable of doing 
it ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Would you not have any difficulty in getting information ? 

A .—Perhaps there would he difficulty. 

Q. —If you had to employ paid men, what sort of pay would you 
give them ? 

A. —I have no idea. 

Chairman. — Q .—Would you approve of University Professors being 
appointed as advisors, as distinct from provincial Survey officer’s staff 
engaged on the economic survey 1 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Kanl .— Q .—You give five classes, “ agricultural labourer peasant 
cultivators, clerks and other salaried persons, mill-hands and factory- 
workmen. and artisans ”. Besides the people paying income-tax, yon 
want to investigate these classes. Would you not investigate anyone 
else ? 

/I.—I say i( would be more difficult to secure accurate data when 
you go beyond that. 

Q .—Would you leave them out .’ 

/I.—No : but. the figures we would get would not be very accurate. 

(},—Would you get the income and cost of living of these classes 
arid not of the other classes ? 

,4.—These would be fairly accurate. 

(). —But, there would still be a very considerable number of indivi¬ 
duals in the other classes 1 

A. —Yes. there would be. 

Q .—For instance, you have not taken landlords, who form a very 
considerable class ? 

.1.—Yes. 

Q .—Then city labourers ? 

„4.—I think I have included them. I have not included rent-earners. 

Q .—How arfi you going to get your production figures ? You say 
you want them, but how are..you going to get at them ? 

.4.—The Agricultural Department might possibly give figures ; and 
the factories would give some figures ; but the rest will be pure guess¬ 
work. 

Q. —Can you not think of any method by which fairly reliable re¬ 
sults cap be obtained ! 
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Chairman.—Q.— Can you not find out,by intensive studies and em¬ 
ploy some formula say, for instance, in cottage industries, the products 
of dairies, etc. ? 

A. —No. In some of these cases it would be possible, but not in all 
cases. 

Q .—In which case, would it not, be possible t 

A. —In all those things in paragraph 12 of the questionnaire, except 
milk. In the, case of milk, you can get a rough estimate, but not as 
regards the other things. Eggs also you cannot get. Poultry—you 
cannot ascertain much out of that. 

Q .—Do you not think it is possible to make intensive studies in one 
or more villages to find out how much milk is produced ; how much ghi 
is going out ; what proportion of milk is taken up in producing that ghi ; 
how many eggs are produced during a year ; what poultry there are : 
how many are sent out ? 

A. —The conditions would be varying greatly from village to 
village. 

Q .—Would it be possible to make intensive studies ? 

A. —I do not think it would be possible. 

Prof. Bvrnell-IIurst. — Q .—l gather from you that in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. you would not secure this information, because that 
province is not so advanced economically, and in some places also socially 
as the major provinces, and it would be difficult to obtain much of these 
data with a fairly high degree of accuracy. 

A. —Yes, but even in advanced provinces you would not be able to 
get information accurately about income. 

Q .— 4 am referring to production. There are a number of jungle 
tracts, not. so much in Berar, but in the Central Provinces. T believe 
that certain districts in the Central Provinces are largely inhabited by 
jungle tribes, for instance the Nv.nhtr ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—What proportion of the total area in the Central Provinces is 
inhabited by these jungle people '? Would you say it is about one-sixth ? 

A. —I cannot tell you that. 

Q. —It is a fairly large proportion ? 

A. —Oh, yes. 

Q .—It would be extremely difficult to obtain accurate statistics of 
production from these areas ? 

A. —Yes, this is what I mean. They could not give you information 
which would be worth anything. 

Q .—There are parts of the province in which these people live in a 
very primitive manner ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .— They live on what they can obtain from the free gifts of nature ; 
you cannot assess any money value of these things ? 
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A .—You cannot convert it into money value. 

Q ,—So it, woulil not. be of much value to obtain returns from them 
and you could not attach a money value to l hem according: to any proper 
scale 1 

A.— No. 

' if .—Do you think that the people in some of the outlying jungle 
areas would resent enquiries being made about their incomes ? 

A. —Generally, these are very simple people. 

if. —But, will they give you any information 1 

A .—There is not much information to give. I do not suppose there 
will he difficulty in obtaining information, if there is any to be got. 

Q .—What about the people in the more civilised places '! Would 
they resent enquiries ! 

A. —They would. 

(f. —Then, when you come to your towns, do you think it would be 
possible to obtain this sort of information ? 

A.— No. 

Q. —You certainly would not ascertain ‘ wealth ’ ? 

A .—No ; you would not ascertain it. 

Q .—And probably, you would not ascertain income ? 

A .—Very inaccurate figures only about income, from these classes. 

Q. —It is possible that you would have to content yourself with 
special studies of selected types of people, and endeavour to obtain as 
much information from them as possible ; bat to get figures for the 
province as a whole would be impossible ? 

.1.—Impossible. 

Q. —What do you think of the existing agricultural statistics pub¬ 
lished by the Director of Land Records .’ 

.1. -1 cannot give any opinion. 

Q. —Have you heard the general opinion about it ? 

A. —I have heard that it is not very accurate. 

Mr. KauK — Q .—That is hearsay evidence ? 

Prof. Burnett-llurst .—You think it is extremely doubtful whether 
figures of average income for the whole of India or for a province from 
the annual production can be brought within the bounds of accuracy ? 
Do you think it is of any utility, other than mere academic utility,’to 
obtain the mere figures of income per head, or wealth per head ? 

A .—It would be useful in only one way. If you have the figure for 
1900 and compare it with the figure for 1920, you are in a position to 
snv whether the people are progressing or hot. 
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Q .—That is a very special generalisation, where von compare the 
same people at different times ? 

A .—Yes, and even then if society is divided into about the same 
different classes. 

@._Apart from that, you would not compare the figures for India 
with those of a country like, say, the United States. Groups which are 
heterogeneous cannot be compared ? 

A .—No. A man may be tvell-off with a certain income in one, place, 
and be very badly off with the same income in another place. 

Q.—A man living in Allahabad may be comparatively wealthy with 
Rs. 40 a month, whereas if he went to Bombay he might find himself in 
a worse position with Rs. 50 ? 

A .—Surely. 

Q .—Therefore, mere figures of income are of no value unless they are 
taken in relation to the standard of living, to the cost of living and 
other factors. A clerk may be worse off than an artisan with the same 
income because his cost of living may not be sufficient to maintain him 
in the position which his particular class or associates require him to 
maintain ? 

A. —That is true. Also, the members of a clerk’s family would not 
he earning income which the artisan’s family may he. 

Q. —After all. the only real way of getting anything like an accurate 
picture of the economic conditions of the people of the country, is by 
intensive study of particular types and classes. That you would approve 
of ? 

A. —Yes. 1 would rather see an extensive study supplemented by 
an intensive study. 

Q.- —In the manner in which you have explained ‘ extensive ’ and 
‘ intensive ’ studies in your answers to the questions ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —From what class of people did you collect the family budgets 
which you prepared ? 

A. —Both artisans and cultivators. 

Q .—In the neighbourhood of Amraoti ? 

A. —The students came down from all parts of Berar. 

Q. —Ho you find it. difficult to secure accurate family budgets ? 

You took these figures at their face value ? 

A .—More or less at their face value. 

Q ■—How long did you spend in observing individual families f 

A.—Not very long. 

Q -—As a Professor of Economics, do not think that, in order to 
form a correct idea of the economic condition of a family, it should 
be kept under observation for a considerable period of time ? 
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.4.—Yes, but this is not possible. 

Q .—Is it not a fact that the study of family budgets has been com¬ 
paratively neglected in all countries on account of the difficulty of 
securing accurate data 1 

A. —I cannot express any opinion. 

Chairman. — Q. —Estimates of national wealth and income are pre¬ 
pared, you know, in Australia ; and estimates of national wealth are pre¬ 
pared in America, and they compare one country with the other. Have 
you seen figures camparing the tola! income per head and capital 
per head ? This is one way of comparing. Would you dispense with 
that for India, and if so, why ; These things are roughly given ? • 

A. —It depends upon whether you can compare the two ? It would 
be very difficult to collect the information, for one thing, for example 
it would not be difficult to do so in England where food stuffs and raw 
materials are imported, and then manufactured ; while here they are 
produced in the country. 

Q. —If you are able to collect- these statistics correctly, then you 
would V 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You have no objections to applying a comparison if you can get 
correct information—information of ilm same standard as in the other 
countries 1 

A. —Of course, as regards wealth, it represents the prosperity of the 
past rather than the present. I would rather prefer figures of income. 

Q .—Wealth is the value of the property in ti e country ? 

A.—It is past prosperity. 

Q .—If you had figures of the same degree of correctness, would you 
compare ? 

A. —I would agree to compare. 

Prof. Jiurnctt-IIursl, — Q. —But, you would not compare things that 
are entirely dissimilar 1 You would not compare heterogeneous groups, 
but you would compare group* which are homogeneous ? 

Chairman. — Q .—Comparisons are made use of in the reported figures. 
In the returns you see comparisons hut they make the distinction about 
what is heterogeneous and what is not .’ 

A. —Yes, T would keep that in mind. If you compare other figures 
with India, you must remember that it may not be homogeneous country 
and therefore when yon compare it you must bear that in mind. 

Prof. Unrncti-Hurst. — Q. —Ninety-nine per cent, of the figures will 
he taken at their face value ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—People would not know whai the figures mean, and they would 
not take into account the fact that the two groups are not alike. As an 
economist, I take it that you would be opposed to making these com¬ 
parisons so long as these groups arc not homogeneous. If they are not 
homogeneous the comparisons do not convey much 1 



A.—If they are homogeneous countries, I would compare. There is 
another thing. As I told you, even if you collect this information for 
India, it would have this utility, that you could compare the figures for 
1900 with those, say, for 1924 ; but for comparisons with different count¬ 
ries, it could not be done. 

Q .—The suggestion is for comparing it with other countries. Could 
it be compared with other countries ? 

A.—No. 

Q .—I suppose you could compare England and America ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —But, you could not compare America with India ? 

A.—No. 
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Mr J. A, MAD AN, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay 

Presidency. 


Written statement. 

Question 1. —I cannot suggest any other subject besides those men¬ 
tioned, but I presume that both as regards Production and Income infor¬ 
mation will be collected to show ‘ gross ’ and ‘ net ’ production and income. 
Under ‘ Agriculture ’ for instance it will not suffice merely to know what 
the gross produce is. It is equally important to know the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion, the cost at which the produce is raised. 

Question 3. —In Appendix A, the classification under I Agriculture 
is not complete as it does not include classes which fall under more than 
one head. For instance, a peasant proprietor, besides being a cultivator 
of his own land, may also be a rent payer or a rent receiver. 

‘ Hereditary Village Servants ' may be added as a separate class under 
this head. 

As regards Urban occupations, the three-fold subdivision under Trade 
will hold good also in the ease of Industries. 

Question 3. —So far as this Province is concerned, Mr. Datta’s classi¬ 
fication is much better than Mr. (Jail s, but I would go further than Mr. 
Datta and have a larger number of economic circles. Conditions in the 
eastern part of the Deccan, for instance, are so entirely different from 
those in the western part or the irrigated tract, that it is necessary that 
separate inquiry should be made for each part. I should be inclined to 
have 2 tracts for Sind, 2 for Gujarafh, 1 for Khandesh, ii for Deccan and 
2 for the Karnatak. 

Question 5 .—Out of the three factors mentioned in Appendix B, 

‘ Method of Crop Reporting in India ’, figures as regards area under at 
least the principal crops may be taken as more or less reliable so far as 
this Province is concerned. As regards the standard normal outturn 
per acre, it will be correct provided an average is taken over a large number 
of years to account for seasonal fluctuations, and the tests are taken on 
‘ average ’ soil. As regards the ‘ condition estimate ’ it may vary accord¬ 
ing to the capacity and idiosyncracies of the officer making the same, but 
on the whole, the estimates made in this Province may be taken as fairly 
accurate. 

Question 6 .—I cannot suggest any practical alternative to the existing 
machinery, such as would not be extremely elaborate or expensive, but 
I would suggest that the figures obtained by the present method should 
be tested by intensive enquiry in a few villages, as well as by external tests 
like figures of external and internal trade and wherever possible, of con¬ 
sumption. 

Question 7 .—Of the minor crops only a rough estimate should suffice. 
Areas under such crops are shown in our village records and from these 
such an estimate can be framed. 

Question 9. —It would require an extensive machinery to take a very 
accurate census of all livestock, ploughs, etc. The present figures as 
collected at the quinquennial census van be taken as sufficiently correct 
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for all (practical purposes. A more thorough cheek, such as is made for 
the decennial census of population wall make the figures more reliable. 

Questions 10 — -til. —Except in Municipal areas it vviil he difficult to 
get accurate statistics, hut estimates can he made from figures of trade 
and of estimated consumption, and these can be cheeked by estimates of 
quantities made locally. Thus in the case of skins, and hides, est imates 
can be made of quantities locally consumed and figures are available to 
show export trade. In the ease of milk and milk produets (it will lie 
difficult to calculate these separately) an estimate may he made from 
the number of mil!-: giving cattle. The figures can naturally he only 
roughly calculated. 

Question 14 .—U should lie possible (o get information about the value 
of timber and fuel sold annually from ihe forests in this Presidency. 

Question 18 .—This would be useful i? it were practicable. 

Question l!>. —It. would he extremely difficult' to collect these statistics, 
but where fresh water fisheries are sold by a net ion. some idea about the 
income therefrom can be obtained. 

Questions 20 —Tlw nest agency for celleding the information 
will be the Salt Department. 

Question 29. —As the information cannot be obtained voluntarily, 
necessary legislation may be undertaken for securing it periodically. 

Question .'10. —A quinquennial census of Industrial Production will 
be very useful. 

Question 32. —The Provincial (Statistical Organisation will be the 
more suitable body. 

Question 33. —If such information is secured by passing some legis¬ 
lation in the matter, the law should provide for the rton-divulgence of the 
information collected. (Cf. provision in the recent Act about Cotton Gins 
and Presses). 

Question 31 .—1 think the definition suggested would be suitable. 

Question 36. —T would add ‘ cost of depreciation of machinery and 
plant and ‘cost of welfare work.’ 

Questions 38 — 39. —I think it very important that information on the 
lines suggested should be collected about the principal cottage industries. 
The agency should he the same as is employed at the time of the Census 
of Population. 

Question 10. —If the figures about wages are to be of real use. the 
following precautions will have ro be taken. 

(a) The returns may relate to selected villages, but it is not 

sufficient to know wages prevailing in one month only, as 
they vary from season to season. The year will have to be 
divided into suitable periods, and an average taken. 

(b) The classification given by the Ttombay Labour Office and 

referred to in Question 42 would suffice. 

(e) An average for the whole year would be more useful. 
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(d) Besides the wage per diem, infornuiton should be available 
to show the period for wiiieh the labourer is engaged during 
the year. 

(c) Average wage is what is required. 

Question 41 .—The informal ion is fairly aeewrate. I t hink, so far as 
it goes. 

Quasi ion id .—The system followed by the Bombay Labour Office seems 
the more suitable for this Province, though it may not suit other Provinces 
where agricultural labour ean be divided, into several classes. 

Question /.V.--Tt would be useful to know the frequency of labour as 
well its the rate of wages. 

Question ii — All extra payments should be added to the wage. 

Question •/.•>.—-The payments in kind should be converted into cash at 
the ordinary market rates. 

Quasi ion 16 --Such si classifies! ion i> de-arable. 

Qu<siio,> ii.— Pood and clothing should alone be taken into considera¬ 
tion. They can be valued in terms of money. 

Question !!>.-■■ Yes. 

(Juration 50.— Please see answer to Obtest Ion 10 on. 

Omsliou 51.- -It would be possible to ascertain the actual time the 
labourer is in the field, ithc time will vary act. >rdis • to locality and 
season), but it would la* difficult to know for what time he actually works. 
The latter will depend upon the labourer himself and the supervision 
exercised. 

Question 55. —Yes. 

Question 56. — Yes. 

Question 57. —Yes. 

Question 5$. —Legislation will be necessary and may be undertaken 
as regards all large settle industries. 

Question 5t >.—‘ Bay ' would lie rhe more suitable. 

Question (to. — Tl is necessary to know the number of days on which 
the labourer works. 

Question (it. — The period ol a'isi uce will haw to be ascertained. In 
considering bow much a labourer can earn during t year, we shall have 
to multiply the average wage with the number of working days. To. find 
out how much lie does actually earn the average wage will have to be 
multiplied by the average number of days actually worked. (The fact 
will also have to be taken inlo con adoration that many of these labourers 
when absent in their villages work on their land and thus add to their 
income). 

Question (id.— Yes. I think the diversity is due both to certain 
assumptions made in the determination of the results as well as to the 
imperfection of the data. 

What is required is intensive enquiries in a few typical villages in 
the various tracts. The Province being divided inlo a sufficient number 
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of tracts, to, enable each tract to be homogeneous : For urban areas census 
of income might be desirable. 

Question 63.— The income census method will be useful only for towns. 
In villages method mentioned above (see Question 62) would, I think, be 
most suitable. 

Question 64.—' The family should be the unit. 

Question 65. —The year woidd be the most suitable period. 

Question 66. —The unit may be different for different classes, but ulti¬ 
mately calculations will have to be made on the basis of one single unit. 

Question 67— Such free gifts of nature as have any tangible value 
should be taken into consideration. 

Question 68. —I am extremely doubtful if either the inventory or the 
census method would give any accurate result in India. It is very likely 
that people will not give correct information, especially in rural areas 
fearing that divulgence of their wealth might, lead to increased taxation 
or other undesirable results. 

Question 70. — U it is desired to know the sale value of agricultural 
land the average sale price noted in the revenue return may be taken as 
the basis, but this will have to. be checked by local enquiry as often what 
is shown as sale price on the paper is not eorreet and the price shown in 
the sale deed is not the priee actually paid. 

I do not, however, think that prices realised in sales can always be 
taken to show the real value of the land. Such prices vary from season 
to season. Besides rich cultivators often buy land at prices which are 
really not remunerative. The actual value of any agricultural land should 
be taken as a certain multiple of the income derived from it. 

Question 71. —Cost minus depreciation would, I think, be the best way 
of fixing the value of such buildings. 

Question 72. —Rent might be taken as the basis in urban areas. 

Question 73. —Such detailed enquiry will. I am afraid, be hopelessly 
inaccurate as the information given will not be correct. 

Question 75. —The estimates will have to be in any case very rough. 

Question 76. —In rural areas the population may be classified and the 
cost of living for a certain number of individuals in each class may be 
found by personal enquiry. Similar classification may be tried also in 
urban ai’eas. 

Question 78. —Information may be collected from typical families. 

Question 73. —The year might be taken as the period. 

Question 81. —Such an expenditure should be included if custom makes 
it necessary. 

Question 83.— The record of rights in villages would give some valu¬ 
able information, but only of cases where land has been encumbered. 

Question 84.— I would take the family as the unit as very often a large 
part of the debt is family debt inherited from the man’s predecessors and 
the whole family property is jointly liable. 

Question 85. —Under 1 (a) enquiry should be made to see what cash 
was actually received. This is necessary as the amount shown in any 
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deed is not the amount actually received by the borrower. Certain 
deductions are often made at the time of advancing a loan. Enquiry 
should also be made to see if there are any other conditions usually im¬ 
posed when the loan is made. Often the borrower has to purchase his 
requirements or .sell his produce through the landlord. This means an 
addition to the interest charges or diminution in principal. 

Question 86. —Special intensive enquiries will he useful. A copy of 
the circular issued by this department for preparing debt redemption 
schemes is attached herewith. (Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay: 
Circular No. A.D.M.-98, dated Poona, the 14tli February 1924—not 
printed). 

Question 67.- —I have no remarks to offer except that I do hold it would 
he accessary to chock figures under Section I (a) by intensive local en¬ 
quiry and as regards Section l (c) 1 am very doubtful if any reliable 
data could be obtained by taking a census of wealth. 

Question 86. —It would be sufficient to know the total production of 
the village. There will have to he a special agency to collect all this in¬ 
formation, but this should get assistance from all local officials. 

Question 89. —Yes. 

Question 90. —The information given by the employees should be 
cheeked with that given by the employers. 

Question 91. — Intensive study is essential in my opinion. 

Question 99. —A special agency similar to the one employed at the 
time of the Census of Population. 

Question 98 .—-About a year. 

Question 91. —Yes. Otherwise the initial survey with all the ex¬ 
penditure and labour involved will lose much of its value. 

Question 95. —It would be desirable that the periodical survey should 
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would be desirable. 

Question 96. —Yes. 

Question 97. —A quinquennial survey would suffice in most eases, but 
in the case of cotton and jute mills as also coal mines, information may be 
collected annually. 

Questions 98 to 101. —Yes. 
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A.—T would divide each division into homogeneous tracts—say, three 
tracts, and take half-a-dozen villages in each tract. Two or three villages 
in a district. 

Q .—And do you think that two or three villages would be sufficient ? 
Will not there be two thousand villages sometimes ? 

A. —T was thinking of the division as a whole, and taking the Deccan 
for instance, we would take 8 or 10 in the eastern part of the Deccan, and 
so on. I think that is sufficient, provided the tract is homogeneous. 

Q .—Tf you get information as to cost of living, income, and all that 
from those villages, would you generalise from that to the whole of the 
tract ? 

A. —If it is homogeneous. 

Q.— And then, you would collect information from other sources ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q —To what extent would your department help ? 

A.—The well-established co-operative societies will give you informa¬ 
tion about assets and income. Wo get the societies to prepare normal 
credit statements—to show what each man cultivates, what his expenditure 
is, what he grows in the year and what his estimated income is. That will 
give the income and the amount he has to spend. 

Q. —What is the number of people who join the co-operative societies ? 

A .—In districts like Dharwar, 35 per cent, of the people. 

Q. —You mean 35 per cent, of the families ? 

A. —Yes ; Dharwar is the most advanced. 

Q.-— Are they only credit societies f 

A.—No. We have also sale and other kinds of societies. 

Q, —Production societies ? 

A.—We have a few, but they are mostly credit and sale. 

Q ,—You say the quinquennial census would be very useful, but an 
annual census would be more useful ? 

A .—I thought it would be very expensive. 

Q .—If you want it for the larger industries, you must have it from 
year to year ? 

A. —Yes. 1 have said that, in the ease of the larger industries, an 
annual census would be necessary. 

Q ,—Would you give any wealth statistics ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Suppose you exclude jewellery and cash ; for all other items 
could you get information from the villages ? 

A.—So far as the landed property and houses are concerned, yes. 

Q .—And clothing ? 

A.—It woul'd be difficult. 

Q .—Tbe wardrobe is not very expensive ? 

L9IEEC 
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A. —No ; and it is not a very important part of the wealth of a village 
at any rate. 

Q .—Why do you not take the inventory method of estimating the 
wealth ? 

A. —I doubt if people would give correct information. The informa¬ 
tion will be very, very rough. 

Q .—Have you had any estimate of the cost of living made ’ 

A. —No, only the cost of cultivation. 

Q. —Have you any idea as to what the subsistence line should be, or 
is, in this country ; or what the poverty line is, or should be 1 

A. —It varies practically from district to district. 

Q .—What do you consider a reasonable subsistence line ? How many 
rupees per family would you fix it at ? You have some idea, I suppose. 

A. —It is a very difficult question to answer. In Gujerat, where the 
people dress themselves better and the standard of living is higher than 
in the Deccan, it will be higher. In the Deccan, a man is satisfied with 
much less than in Gujerat or Sind. 

Q .—Gujerat is a very fertile province. 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—People earn more there f 

A. —Even where they do not, they like to spend more. 

Q, —Even if they have not the money ? 

A. —They usually have more. They like to spend it. 

Q .—Is it your experience that, if people are in debt, they earn more 
money ? 

A. —On the contrary, it might have a demoralising effect. 

Q .—For ascertaining the economic conditions of the people, what tests 
would you apply. Income, cost of living and indebtedness are three im¬ 
portant things ; then there is production ; which would you place first, 
production ! 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Have you any other tests in view besides those you have men¬ 
tioned ? If you want to test the economic condition of the province from 
year to year what statistics would be of value ? 

A. —Production would be the main thing, because the cost of living 
does change but not very rapidly. 

Q .—For comparisons between one country and another which test 
would you apply ? 

A. —‘ Production ’ and ‘ cost of living ’. 

Q .—Together ? 

A, —Yes. 

Q •—If it came to making a comparison with various countries you 
would not do it ? 
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A. —I should still say the same thing. 

Q. —Which is the poorest part of this Presidency ? 

A. —The eastern part of the Deccan—in relation to income. 

Q .-—That is where the earning power is very small, and the standard 
of living is very low 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —But are the people hardier ? 

A. —Yes, they have got to work. 

Q. —We want information about production, complete in regard, not 
only to agriculture, but also to minor industries, fisheries, mines, forests, 
and also the factory industries. Of course, we can obtain information 
about factories and mines from the departments concerned, but for minor 
industries, what agency would you employ ? 

A. —As regards weaving, we have a number of minor societies ourselves. 
Then, the Revenue and Industrial Departments would be able to help. The 
Revenue Department can help because they can easily collect the statistics. 
There are a number of weavers in each district, and they can obtain the 
information. That is the most important secondary industry we have 
here. 

Q. —What other voluntary agency would help in this economic survey 1 

A. —So far as my department is concerned, a good many Co-operative 
Societies would help. We have a Co-operative Institute with several district 
branches. 

Q — Will the members help ? 

A. —The members and non-members—some of the leading members 
in most districts. The work is done by honorary organisers. 

Q. —What information would you collect by the intensive survey, pro¬ 
duction, cost of living, wages, etc. f As regards indebtedness are you 
making enquiries outside your province ? 

A. —Inside the Province. 

Q .—Do you think any agency will be able to handle this work inde¬ 
pendently of the Central and Provincial Governments '? 

A. —Some of the Municipalities will be able to do it. 

Q. —And the villages ? 

A. —I do not think so ; there are no organisations except the panchayats, 
but they have no funds. 

Q. —If the information is collected, do you think that the village people 
will utilise it ? This is in the interests of tht people, and if they study it, 
they will understand the economic trend of the village ? 

A. —But, when an enquiry of any sort is made by Government agents, 
people suspect that it is for taxation. 

Q. -It is not for a particular time of the year, but a continuous en¬ 
quiry, and when they see that it is harmless, they will join. Then, the 
value of the statistics is very great to the people themselves. 

A. —Yes. 
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Q .—They must appreciate it, and then only will they have the full 
benefit ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .— liut, are the people intelligent enough to form themselves, say 
after five years, into intelligent groups for a few years and collect the 
statistics ? 

A. —They are not trained, except in a few villages. 

Q .—Do you know the wealth or the assets of all the Co-operative 
Societies ? 

A. —Wc only collect information of the landed property and houses, 
that is all. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —We want to ascertain the net production and the net 
income. 1 presume you want to know what is left to the persons to spend. 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman. — Q. —So you want to ascertain the cost of production and 
cost of living as against production and income '? 

A.- -Yes. 

Q .—You want hereditary servants to he classed as a separate class ? 

A. —Yes, they are a class of their own. 

Q. —What are the classes 1 

A. —The Maliars and the J ugly as. 

Q. —What are the Makars ? 

A .—They are untouchables. They usually do the inferior kinds of 
village work and they usually get a certain share of the produce. Then, 
they get bread frequently, almost every day, except in famine times. The 
village headman is also a servant, lie has some lands and he has some 
remuneration. 

Q .—Then these hereditary servants belong to that class which is paid 
either entirely in kind or partly in wages. 

A. —Some ai’e paid entirely in kind, and some partly in kind and partly 
in wages. It is especially in famine times that we have to deal separately 
with them. They have to do their duty. Others can leave 
the village, but they cannot. They stay in the village, and 
the revenue officers have to make provision for them in times of scarcity. 

Q .— As regards Appendix A, classes (1), (2), (3) appearing below 
‘ Trade ’ are supposed to apply to all the items in list I—‘ Industries ’. 
This sub-division is to be adopted within the occupations. That is suggest¬ 
ed, and this “ The Director, Manager, etc.”. 

A. —I thought it only applied to ‘ Trade \ 

Q. —Then, you say you prefer Datta's classification, but we will go 
further than him and have a large number of economic circles. I tinder- 
stand you have no assessment circles. 

A. —Wc have Revenue circles. 

Q .—They are not homogeneous in respect of agriculture ? 
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A. —No. they are only Revenue circles. 

Q. —How would you divide the district ? 

A .—There is almost a natural division. Take the southern division, 
the Karnatic, there are three divisions, Yerinad, Gadinad and Mallad. 
That runs through the whole division, and with the climatic and agricul¬ 
tural conditions are distinct. Also, in the Deccan the eastern portion is 
different to the western. 

Q .—Thai is what we would call circles in the Punjab. You would like 
the circles to be divided, so that you can generalise for the hill tracts 
lying within them as well ? 

A. —Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—In answer to question 36 you say,— ‘ T would add 
‘ cost of depreciation of machinery and plant ’ and ‘ coat of welfare work ’ ” 
you would add these ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In giving the distinct values of machinery, one would certainly 
exclude depreciation. 

A. —Well, if it means the .actual costs. 

Q .—It does not mean costs, it means the existing value ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Speaking of income, you say—“ For urban areas census of income 
might be desirable ”. You want to have the census in urban areas and not 
in rural areas ? Do you think it is easier to get information in towns ? 

A. —The people are more intelligent, and there is more likelihood of 
correct information being obtained, and you can get figures from income- 
tax returns. 

Q .—liven if they arc a reliable index, they do not cover the whole 
field: 

A. —They do in big urban areas like Bombay and Poona. 

Q .—Even in Bombay you have a considerable class who do not come 
under it. 

A. —But many of them will be wage earners. 

Q .—But a certain number of people would be neither wage earners nor 
tax payers What about the petty shop-keeper who gets under Rs. 2,000 
a year ? Would ho tell you his income ? 

A.-- 1 do not think so. 

Q .—Tn the same way, you might have intensive surveys in urban 
areas. 

A. —You cannot judge a place like Poona from a survey of Bombay. 
Each urban area is distinct. 

Q .—You can make an intensive survey for each urban area. 

A. —If you cau do that, it comes to the same thing. 

Q. —Do you think the in lot motion about income which you could get 
from a house-to-house enquiry would be sufficiently reliable 1 
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A. —No, I think it would be very rough. 

Q ,— -Then as regards wealth you say. “ I am extremely doubtful if 
either the inventory or the census method would give any accurate results 
in India. It is very likely that people will not give correct information 
especially in rural areas fearing that divulgence of this wealth might 
lead to increased taxation or other undesirable results”. Would that 
consideration not apply with considerable force to urban areas ? 

A. —It would with the same force, I should say. 

Q—‘ There the people would probably have more wealth, and would be 
less willing to disclose it. 

A. —In the case of urban areas there will be other checks. The people 
who are more ^vealthy would pay income-tax and that would be a check. 

Q .— Our idea is that income-tax returns are not very reliable ? 

A. —They are becoming more and more accurate every year. 

Q .— More accurate or more inaccurate ? Some people say they are 
being overtaxed ? 

A. —I do not know ; there is no correct way of ascertaining it, unless 
a man furnishes a correct schedule. Many people will not supply schedules 
and returns to income-tax officers, and he assesses them as he thinks fit. 

Q .-—Then they will be prosecuted. Some of them are. In other coun¬ 
tries you have income-tax returns for all income ; here you have no 
returns. 

A. —I am speaking of urban areas. 

Q. —I am an urban inhabitant ; T have some income from lands, other 
properties and interests, and I earn my pay and so on. 

A. —Your income we can estimate from the tax you pay. 

Q. —Can you ? If you have the income from rural areas, you want to 
generalise ? You want to ascertain the income from lands by arriving at 
a formula ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q ,—Prom the revenue ? 

A. —Yes. In revenue circles we find out the rentals, and find out 
what proportion they bear to the assessment. 

Q. —Do you take that ? 

A .—That would be a basis. 

Q. —Not very much for income from year to year, because in one year 
a man get less, and in another year lie gets more '? 

A. —It fluctuates. 

Q. —Suppose, at one of my villages, it is estimated to be one-sixth of 
the net average assets. Well, we work out a system like this. We work out 
the total assets, then take the total share and that is supposed to be the 
owner’s main assets. One-third on one-fourth of that is rated as revenue. 
Then suppose the revenue of this asset was taken to be one-third. Well, I do 
not get three times as much or even twice as much, or I got even less, but 
next year probably the prices are better and I get five times as much; 
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That would not form any proportion of the actual income per year. You 
say that the actual value of any agricultural land must be taken as a 
multiple of the income derived from it. You must know the income. 

A.—Yes, the value of agricultural land varies so much from time to 
time also, and I know that in very good seasons they will pay anything 
for it. 

Q. —Bui, how would you value it ? You have to take income for pre¬ 
paring your estimates of the value of land. You have first to deal with 
that stumbling block—income. 

A .—Yon would find out the cost of production. 

Q. —It would be much easier to find out the current value of the land 
in the village. It is easier to do that. That would be a round-about way 
and probably more difficult. 

A. —It is more difficult. 

Q— Then you say in reply to question No. 71. “ Cost minus deprecia¬ 
tion would, T think, be the best way of fixing the value of buildings ”. 
How do you know the cost ! 

A ,—The amount which it would cost to build now. 

Q. —If it was built ten years ago, it would cost much more now. I 
would take the cost of constructing a building of that sort now less depre¬ 
ciation. If you took the actual cost less depreciation, in some cases it 
might not be worth a pice ? 

A, —The cost of building now minus depreciation. 

Q. —Also, you would have to find out when it was built and how many 
years it is going to stand. You might as well estimate the house by a 
rough and ready method ! 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—You say that the records of rights in the village will give the 
information. You mean the Revenue records ? 

A. —Information about lands is given in the Record. That includes 
mortgages with possession and mortgages without possession. 

Q .— In the jummabundi you say the value is given ? 

A.—It is stated in the separate record. 

Q. —Not in the jummabundi 1 

A—No. 

Q ,— Is the amount of the debts stated in the ‘ mutation orders ’ ? 

A.—No. this is the record of rights. It gives each survey number, the 
name of the holder, the way in which he became owner of the land, if there 
are any encumbrances, and so on. 

Q.— That is what you call the 1 record of rights ’ ? 

A.—Yes. 

Profbssor Bur nett-Hurst. — Q. —I should like to question you about 
the census of income. You mentioned to Mr. Kaul that in the case of 
towns you would institute a census of income, as that would be the best 
means of ascertaining it, and you said that the reason why you wanted 
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a census of income in towns was that you would be able to obtain informa¬ 
tion. You could obtain wage figures, but they do not bear any relation 
to a family’s income ? 

A. -You mean there might'be other sources of income "l 

Q. —Yes, and more than one member of the family may be a worker. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Then you eqn only ascertain the family income by house-to-house 
enquiry ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q, —Whereas, if you carry out the wages’ census, you would obtain 
returns from employers f 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—And they will only be able to give you information about indus¬ 
trial employees ? 

A. —Yes, but what 1 meant here was a house-to-house census, which 
would be checked by wage returns and income-tax returns. 

Q. —Well, here is the return of a house-to-house census, which I carried 
out in Bombay. It dealt with mill-hands, docks labourers and miscella¬ 
neous workers. How could 1 check those returns with wage returns f 

A. —Tf you take the case of a family of five persons, out of whom two 
are mill-hands, and if you find out what their income is—how much of it 
is from wages ; if the latter is not the actual wages paid in the mill area, 
you will know that it is not correct. 

Q. —But what about the weaver, who is a piece-worker ? 

A. —We can know the income of a man from his class. 

Q .— Yes. but the weavers’ income varies, they do piece work and what 
one man earns this month, he will not earn the next month. Do you 
want to remove this man’s name from the schedule and ask the employer 
to give the information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—But that would take you a long time ? 

A.-— Yes, hut there are a lot of people who earn daily wages and in 
that ease it would be easier to check. 

Q. —You mean to say they are paid time-wages ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .— Even then the rates vary from mill to mill. 

A. —Yes, hut the average would come to the same. 

Q ,— It does not. 

A. —Otherwise, people will migrate from one mill to another. If there 
is much difference in the rates, it will induce them to migrate from mill to 
mill. 

Q .—In Bombay, it is due very largely to the fact that the machinery 
in different mills is of different dates of manufacture, and a piece-worker 
with more modern machinery is able to produce more quickly. 
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A.— -I was thinking ol' the time-rate;. 

Q. —Time-rates do no) exhibit the same variations, but. the difficulties 
would still remain. A man may be employed in a mill, and his wife may 
be at another mill, or she may be a bidi worker, and there you could make 
a rough estimate of the wages. You could indicate whether the statement 
is approximately correct—that is the only sort of check you could utilise ? 

A.— My impression was that for tile same kind of work the time wages 
would be move or less 1 lie same. 

Q .—No it is not the case. Unfortunately I have not the cards, other¬ 
wise yon eonld set; the.great variations 

A .—It seems strange for a place like Bombay. 

Q .—If it was tabulated, you would see the variations. The figures 
I collected relate to about 1917-1918. 

A.—Relating to the same kind of work ? 

Q. —Yes, but the figures to various departments. It is useless to ask 
the workers the name of the department, in which they are employed as it 
is very difficult for them to state precisely the nature of work in which they 
are engaged. I was assisted in my enquiry by the Bombay Social 
Service League. In a census of this character one has to be very 
careful. You want to ascertain the economic condition of the middle 
classes V 

A.—Of course, that would not be very difficult. 

Q. —They would resent it ? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —As regards a middle class man’s pay it would be all 
right, but he will not tell you his real income ? 

A.—Yes. 

Professor linr nett-IJurst. — Q. —The composition of families varies. 
For instance, there is a family consisting of a father, with two adult sons 
and a daughter, who hawk vegetables. Their living is very precarious. I 
tried to find out the earnings of a vegetable hawker in Parel but I found 
it difficult. One can sometimes fix the limits of earnings but very often 
it has to be left, undetermined. This applies to many similar occupations. 
We tried all methods of ascertaining earnings but the information could not 
be obtained. How can you say what a vegetable hawker earns in a month ? 
Tt varies greatly. One reason M'hy income-tax statistics are less accurate in 
this country is that the Income-tax Departments have not the staff of 
inspectors which other countries possess ? 

A.—But they have been trying to increase it. 

Q .— Government servants’ incomes are known to the last pie. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Two or three people have stated that the agricultural statistics of 
this province so far as they relate to yield —not area—are unreliable. You 
say it varies according to the personal equation. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you think a system of introducing supervisors or special statisti¬ 
cal officers 1o supervise the returns would lead to improvement ? 

A.—It is not a question of estimating ; it is a matter of seeing the 
crops in the fields. 

L9IEEC 
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Q .— The supervisor would he a man who has agricultural experience, 
and he will he responsible for the compilation of all kinds of statistics, 
his principal qualifications being agricultural. That is, if would he his 
duty to make the returns not only of agricultural statistics but also of 
vital statistics and the statistics of cottage industries. Do you think the in¬ 
troduction of that type of officer would lead to the improvement of such 
figures ? 

A.-—No, because here the question is of being able to judge what the 
anna valuation is by making a certain number of crop experiments. Now, 
the appointment of a certain number of special officers might improve 
matters by eliminating idiosvncracies, because one officer will be dealing 
with one tract ; but in the case of two officers, there will be the personal 
equation, unless more experiments arc made. 

Q.~ -The alternative, that is, increasing the number of crop experi¬ 
ments is elaborate and expensive. 

A.- —Yes, and have specially trained officers ; but it will be too ex¬ 
pensive. 

Q. —Would it not be worth it f 

A.- - Tn order to make the estimates more accurate, it would. 

Q .—Would it not be preferable to collect a few statistics accurately 
instead of a mass of indifferent data ? 

A. —T think the statistics made as regards the districts concerned are 
fairly good. 

Q .—What about fruits, vegetables and so on ? The existing agency 
will not be able to supply information regarding the production, etc., of 
them. 

A—It would be difficult, except in municipal areas. 

Q .~-But those areas are small compared to the whole country. 

A .— Otherwise, it would he very difficult. 

Q. - As regards milk production, you say “ An estimate may he made 
from the number of milk giving cattle. Tin; figures can naturally be only 
roughly calculated.” How arc you going to do that, because even then 
the question will arise as to how much, milk is used for the production 
of cheese, butter and other dairy products '? 

A .—You cannot make a separate estimate for the different; milk pro¬ 
ducts. 

Q .—Yon do not think you will he able to obtain such information ? 

A—No. 

Q. —You stated it would he useful to obtain figures of sea fisheries, 
if it were practicable. You do not think that is so ■ 

A, —No. because in the villages and on the coasts many persons go out 
fishing. 

Q. —Could you not ascertain it even by intensive study ! 

A.- The variations from day to day and from season to season would 
be far too great. 

Q ,— Would you not obtain reliable data f 

A—No. 
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Q .—In answer to question No. 6 you state that the cost of the depre¬ 
ciation of machinery and plant should be stated Even the subjects men¬ 
tioned in question No. 36 are resented by employers of labour ? 

A. —But, they usually have an item showing the amount of deprecia¬ 
tion in their accounts. 

Q. —That is in the balance sheet for the purposes of “ window dress¬ 
ing It would not be possible to cheek that. 

A .—A man who knows about if would be able to do that. 

Q .— That means you would, have to put a skilled man on the work ?■ 

A.—In big industries yon would have to have a skilled engineer. 

Q. —How, much would you pay him ! 

A. —Its. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500. 

Q. —To check these returns '■ > 

A. —Not only this but he would he able to do other things as well. 
At present, we have the Assistant Director of Industries who could do 
this work. It is only a question of calculations, and we have also 
Inspectors of Factories. 

Q. —I would approve of your suggestion that welfare work should be in¬ 
cluded if it were possible to ascertain it, but a great many mills do not know 
what welfare work means. 

A. —Several mills like Tata’s etc., do this work. 

Q. —A description of the welfare work rather than a mere statement 
of cost would be better. 

A. —Yes. 

Q, —Would you make your study of the economic conditions of the 
classes, say, of the mill workers descriptive ? Would that not be more 
satisfactory “ 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In answer to question No. 47 , you state “ ft is possible to measure 
the food and clothing ”. What about the dwellings ? 

A. —Tn rural areas, the dwelling,', do not cost anything to the labourer. 
He lives in his master’s house. 

Q. —I presume you do not intend to compare Indian agriculturists with 
agriculturists in other countries. 

A. —Tn other countries it is a very different matter. 

Q .— You will have to bear that, in mind if yon are. going to make com¬ 
parisons, the money value of free occupation of dwellings must be added 
otherwise international comparisons cannot he made for this reason. 

A. —Here it might be included. 

Q .— For example, a man in Bombay, has to pay a higher rent than in 
Poona ; he generally gets an extra allowance for it, and you would naturally 
expect his income to be higher than if he lived at Poona. If you compare 
totals, without taking these differences into consideration, those comparisons 
are vitiated. 

A.—Yes. 

q —You have suggested that legislation is necessary in order to ascer¬ 
tain the wages in minor industrial establishments. Do you think-, in view 
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of the reception that has been accorded in your Council to the Bombay 
Bill for statistics that legislation would be pasied 'I 

A. —I do not think people will object to this. It may be objected 
to by representatives of mills only. 

Q .—Do they not/carrv considerable weight in the Councils. 

A .—They do. 

Q .— Do you think it i,-. possib'e to pass legislation successfully i 

A. —T think so. 

Q .—Do you think you would be able to obtain accurate information 
about income in villages even by intensive studies 1 

A. —it would he more or less accurate. 

Q .— The people will under-state their income. 

A. —We do not depend upon merely what they say. 

Q. —Is it your idea to go to eaeh house and enquire ? 

A. —You have probably seen Dr. Mann’s system. I mean making 
enquiries of that sort in villages—not only personal enquiries but tests also. 

Q .—Would you go to each house ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Dr. Mann told us yesterday that if von went to each house you 
would not obtain correct information and that a house-to-house enquiry is 
perfectly useless. 

A. —His main source of information was actually tests. The informa¬ 
tion may be tested afterwards. He made an inspection of every field. 

Q .—For how long would yon be in the village 1 

A. —It depends upon the size ; you will have to have one or two men 
for two or three months -subordinate officers under Government. 

Q .— Would you accept Dr. Mann’s .statement that a year would be 
the minimum ? 

he says that, I would accept it. 

Q .—From what proportion of families would yon collect information 1 

A. —As many as possible. If the* men are stationed in the village, 
they can got a good many family budgets. 

Q ,—From eaeh house ? 

A. —If possible. 

Q.— During the whole period of a year ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— Yon suggested that eight to ten villages would be sufficient for a 
study of conditions in the eastern Deccan. How many villages ai*e there 
in the eastern Deccan ? 

A. —I cannot say off-hand, lint I should say f>00 to 600. 

Q .— So, you would take 2 per cent, at the most ? 

A .—Yes ; that., probably, is a small percentage. 
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Q .—Do you think you can generalise from 2 per cent ? 

A. —No, it- is rather a small percentage. 

Q. — 1 There are parts of the country where you could not generalise. 
We were told that in Surat you could not generalise freely. 

A. —Surat can be divided into two tracts. 

Q .—There is a considerable variation in economic conditions. 

A. —There, se]>arate enquiries will have to be made. 

Q .—Do you know Surat intimately V 

A. —No, not intimately, but I have been there twice or thrice. 

Q.- —Have you any idea as to what the cost of the enquiry would be ? 

A. —None at all. 

Q. —It seems that you would have to employ a special staff for many 
investigations. 

A. —If the enquiry is to be worth anything at all, we must have a 
special staff. 

Q. —You think that the money will have to he found somehow ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.~— Would you not have to employ a fairly skilled staff and a big 
staff to value houses ? 

A .—Tn rural areas, people usually know what houses cost. The esti¬ 
mate may not be very accurate, but they are usually small houses. But, in 
urban areas, you would have to have such a stall'. 

Q. —Do you value buildings,—for example, mills ? 

A.- —We do value them. 

Q. —Ou what basis ; that of the cost of production t 

A. —No, the cost of construction. 

Q. —Tn the case of a mill built fifty years ago, you would take the cost 
of construction ? 

A. —We take what it would cost to construct now, minus depreciation. 

Q .—Would not that require a number of very careful calculations ! 

A.—' The people would be able to say roughly what it would cost 

now. 

Q. —Could you tell me the value of the Taj Mahal 1 

A.~l thought your question referred to rural buildings and those 
in towns. 

Q .—Valuation is not so easy a task as people think. When Mr. Lloyd 
George carried out his scheme of land valuation in England, it was by no 
means an easy task. As you are doubtless aware, it failed. It will not 
be easier in India. 

A. —I was thinking of villages, and that should not be difficult. 
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Mr. F. J. PLYMEN. I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 


Oral evidence, Poona, the 5th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Conlcl you tell ns how you carried out the inten¬ 
sive surveys you made of two villages ? 

A .—Some time ago we had orders to start an economic survey for 
three main crops;—one for the wheat crop, one for the cotton crop and 
one for the rice crop. These surveys were conducted by the Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture in charge of the circles, and each took trained 
agricultural assistants to help him. Wheat and rice studies have been 
finished but the cotton survey lias not so far been completed. It is very 
difficult for these Deputy Directors, who- have a lot of work, to sit down 
in a village and make the enquiry. 

Q. —Has each an assistant ? 

A. —One of the men from our staff was there to assist him. 

Q. —What pay would he get ? 

A. —Rs. 70. We now start men on Rs. 50, or if they are a better 
class of men and hold an agricultural degree or some special qualifica¬ 
tions, we start, them on Rs. 70 or 80. The man in charge of the rice crop 
was from Chhattisgarh and his pay would be Rs. 80 or 90. He was a very 
valuable man. 

Q. —And what was the salary of a Deputy Director of Agriculture ? 

A.—Rs. 850 at the time. 

Q .—So that between them the salary would come to- about Rs. 1,000 ? 

A .—Not more, and probably less. The Deputy Director was only 
doing this as a part-time job. 

Q .—So that his total pay does not count. 

A. —No, we found that the agricultural assistant would not have 
Apt dag oq| pig -do.to aai.i aig .buiA'pujs sha\ ojj pi op 04 ojqe uasq 

Director and he finished it and his report was more detailed than the 
other. 

Q. —What was the result ? 

A. —He has not given any particular abstract. T can give you the 
heads he has dealt with. 

Q .—Has he given any figures 1 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—Two figures, one is Rs. 15 an acre and the other 
is. 

A. —Two of the most important things that he found was that in 
both these tracts, the wheat: tract (-Tubbulpore) and the rice tract 
(Chhattisgarh) the people had to buy in 80 per cent, of their working 
cattle, and in the case of Chhattisgarh, the mortality of the children 
was as high as 60 per cent. So you see he went into great details. The 
report will probably tell you as much as you want about that particular 
area. 

Q. —Has he not supplied the information ? 
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A. —No, he was just able to finish this'before he went on leave, but 
he has given very great details in regard to the cost of production. One 
thing 1 found was that the expenditure of the workers was not equal 
to their income. There was one case in which the income of a perma¬ 
nent labourer was less than the estimated expenditure. That is due 
to the fact that he takes advances of grain. 

Q. —What form did this enquiry take ? 

A. —An economic survey of the villages, taking only three villages. 
We had to take three, whether it was sound or not. I think it gives 
very valuable information because the villages were typical and the 
enquiry was very detailed. 

Q .—Would you take the whole district as a unit, or would you take 
economic tracts ? 

A. —Those tracts of Mr. Datta are homogeneous. We have four 
different tracts, and we have taken different tracts in the villages. We 
recognise four well-defined tracts and we work in circles. 

Chairman. — Q. —Have you considered the question of the value of 
agricultural production in your Province ? 

A .—I do not deal with statistics, but. for these we have no details of 
the cost of the production of the crops. 

Q. —Even if you are not connected with it, can you tell us if it 
is easy to get the quantity and value of agricultural production in your 
Province ? 

A .—I should say it was not easy to get a broad figure. 

Q .— Would you require a. very much larger establishment to check 
the existing figures, to supply the omissions and get estimates of the 
total values for the Province ? 

A .—That means to say that your areas and your outturns have to 
be correct. 

Q .— Areas are necessary to get the values f 

A .— Yes, the outturn is a. fairly good estimate. I think the only 
way to improve it is to increase the number of crop-cutting experiments. 
I am. resposible for the crop-cutting experiments for sugarcane but not 
for any other crop. We work in close connection with the Director of 
Land Records ; he publishes the result but we do the spade work. 

Q. —That is a special crop ? 

A. —Yes. I get all the forecasts sent to me to see, and we are 
occasionally asked to give our opinion as to whether the forecast is a good 
one or whether the crops of the district are satisfactory. 

Q— Do you not get a large area of sugarcane ? 

A, —About 20,000 acres. 

Q.— -What is the yield per acre in rupees ‘l 

A. —Well, that of course depends entirely on where it is. It may 
be Rs. 150 an acre, or it may be Rs. 250 an acre, and if we can grow big 
sugarcane, Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. That is the only crop with which we 
have anything to do. They leave it to us because it means conversion to 
gur and boiling. 
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Q .—For collectiiisr statistics of production a Census would not be neces¬ 
sary. You have a Revenue Department staff ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Roughly, what percentage of the total area is irrigated in the 
province ? 

A. —Well. I would not like to say that off hand but you can easily 
get it from the statistical tables. Irrigation is developed by ns by means 
of tanks. 

Q .—Are tliev remunerative ? 

A.—Well, they are largely protective. 

Q.— Do you estimate the economic value of production in every place 
and give credit in your accounts ? 

,4.—The irrigation people take that into account in working out 
figures : whether they are making a tank for productive or protective 
purposes. 

Prof. liuniett-H iirst. — Q .—Is your investigation into the cotton crop 
likely to come to anything ? Are you going to publish it 1 

A. —Oh ! Yes. My difficulty is to get the man who is in charge to put 
it through because lit- lias a big circle. To conduct such an investigation, 
one wants a man on special duty. If lie cannot do it, I shall probably 
ask for him to be put on special duty and another man put in his place. 
The Chhattisgarh enquiry took three or four months. After all the Reve¬ 
nue work lmd been (lone. This assistant was there a good many months, 
and he collected the information. The Deputy Director had to go for 
three months. All had to work out the scheme, lie had a very good, 
scheme. 

Q. —IIow many months was the assistant working ? 

A .—About one year and a half. 

Prof. Biirnett-Hurst, — Q. —Besides the other man ? 

A. —The other man was with him. Really to finish it off it took him 
three months after the preliminary enquiries. In the original enquiries 
they had to work out I he whole tiling. They found the estimates were 
wrong, and they had to scrap the whole tiling. The people got to know 
them and saw there was no ulterior motive. The Deputy Director 
know them, and when they saw that there was nothing behind the en¬ 
quiry, that there was no harm in it, they told the truth. 

Q. —In other words, people must know you before information 
can he obtained ? ^ 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Do you agree with Dr, Mann that a year must be spent ? 

A. —\es, but of course, it depends upon the size of the village. This 
was not a particularly big village, and that is where the advantage of 
having an agricultural man comes in. He can talk to the people about 
agriculture, in which they are interested and they get to trust him and 
feel that he does not come to them as art absolute outsider. 
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Q .—Would you endeavour to ascertain the wealth of the people— 
the amount of jewellery, coin and bullion ? 

A.— No. 

Chairman. — Q. —Would you not take any estimate of wealth ? 

A. —No. 

Prof. Burnett-Hnrst. — Q. —Do you think that if any attempt was 
made to enquire into wealth, it would vitiate the results of the enquiry as 
a whole 1 

A .—Yes. I think it would be better to content, one-self with limited 
information than to go further and spoil it all. I think if we did any¬ 
thing more we might spoil the enquiry as regards agricultural statistics, 
which we want after all. Two interesting things came out, one was 
that when a man got into debt, it was for domestic purposes, or when 
lie had to buy cattle. 

Q. —Did you endeavour to ascertain the income of the people ? 

A.—' The class of people he took were whole-time agriculturists, part- 
time agriculturists ; people who possessed land and did not cultivate it 
(rent receivers) ; permanent agricultural labourers (landless) and casual 
labourers ; and you will find a sort of typical budget as well. In the 
term ‘ part-time ’ he also included persons who worked part of the time 
for other people—those who possess lands, but .do not cultivate them— 
the permanent agricultural servant and the casual labourer. 

Q. —Do I understand that the investigator went to individual house¬ 
holds and questioned the people and then on the basis of their replies 
generalised for all types ? Or did he take the actual figures for each 
particular type and average them ? 

A. —They made a house-to-house investigation, but generalised, too, 
averaging out afterwards. 

Q— Did they ascertain the cost of cultivation from each ryot ? 

A. —That was based more on their agricultural knowledge. If I 
take, for instance, the statement of comparison—seed, labour, one plough, 
three days—that is the basis, but I don’t think they would necessarily 
have gone to each man and asked him how many ploughs he was using ; 
that would not be a typical ease. 

Q .—Can you from that single instance generalise for the wdiole 
district ? 

A .—You can, for all villages of that type. 

Q .—What proportion would that form of the villages of that 
type. 

A .—There would be some hundreds of villages of which this could 
be taken as typical. There was a particular village which was protected- 
by a Government tank. 

Q -—Would you generalise from one to hundreds ? Would it not be 
possible for some to say it is not typical, as was the case in Dr. Mann’s 
first study. 

A.—Oh yes, it is. It is typical of a class of village protected by a 
tank. It is not typical of productive* villages ; it would not be typical 
of villages or tracts ; if would not be typical of the ideal. So you will 
L9IEEC 
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probably have to record 30 or 40 types to get at the typical for that 
particular tract. 

Chairman .— Q. —How many districts are there ? 

A .^In that particular tract there are four districts. 

Prof. Burnetf-Hiirst. — Q. —Would it be possible to carry out inten¬ 
sive studies in places which are inhabited by jungle people ? 

A .—I think it would be impossible. 

Chairman. — Q .—Have you a lot of primitive people ? 

A. —To begin with they do not know, and unless a man can count he 
has not much chance of telling you what his income is. He would prob¬ 
ably bolt and hide himself. 

Prof. Burnett-Thirst .— Q. — So that even if you did carry out inten¬ 
sive studies in districts, particularly 20 or 30 to each tract, say about 100 
in all, that would not give you a complete picture of the whole pro¬ 
vince f 

A. —No. Because that would exclude that part of the province 
which fell outside the tract. 

Q .—What percentage of the province ? 

A. —Say, 100 villages in the Central Provinces. You would get a 
lot of information, but you would still exclude the jungle villages—the 
non-typical ones. 

Q. —And do they form a large proportion of the whole, one-sixth to 
one-eiuhth '• 

A.- -They are partly agricultural and partly forest. 

Q .—That is to say, you would not get a proper idea of the economic 
condition of all classes of the people in the Central Provinces by in¬ 
tensive studies because the studies would exclude the jungle people ? 

A .—Y es. 

Q. —You could get an accurate picture of certain types ? 

A .—You could get a satisfactory picture of certain types and classes. 

Q .—So that statistics obtained from these typical villages could 
not be applied to the whole of the province ? 

A. —You would have a, fair picture of the Chhattisgarh cotton and 
wheat area. 

Chairman. — Q .—What proportion of the population would not be 
represented by the 100 villages ? What percentage of the population 
would be left out f 

A .—1 could not say, unless I look at the figures of the classes and 
tribes—numerically not a big one. 

Q. —Not five per cent. ? 

A. I should not think it would be as much as that. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst, — Q, —But their production would form an 
appreciable proportion of the production of the province 1 

would not be able to ‘get complete statistics of production 
even if you generalise from the figures of those villages., For instance, 



there was a good deal of rice produced by some of the .jungle tribes 
bnt it. is not a very big proportion of the whole. 

Q .—The Director of Land Records gave evidence yesterday, 
and be said one conld not obtain a complete picture of the economic 
conditions of the province even by intensive studies. 

A. —There was a good deal of the province outside the scheme, not 
the most important. 

Q. —If you are going to obtain the total production of the province, 
you would be compelled to exclude at leatjt 4 per cent. ? 

A. —T should not like to say anything without, consulting the actual 
figures, because a good many of the jungle tribes are becoming cultiva¬ 
tors, and are bringing their goods into the market. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —Is the population of the jungle tribes 5 per cent. ? 

.1.—Probably. 

Prof. Burnctt-Hurst. — Q. —You are thinking of agricultural produc¬ 
tion ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And in addition to that, you must add the forest production ? 

A. —Yes. They work for part of the time in the forests and the 

rest of the time in agriculture.'.':M |b 

Chairman. — Q. —Would the Forest Department be able to get that ? 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. Bur nett-Hurst. — Q. —Would not a number of persons be en¬ 
gaged in forest production or mining ? 

A .—There is a good deal of mining, particularly manganese and coal, 
but the rural population as a whole would be included under forest 
production. 

Q. —What about milk production, could you get figures for the 
province as a whole ? 

A.— No. 

Q .—You could obtain figures of poultry and eggs ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Mot by intensive studies and generalisation from them ? 

A, —No. 

Q .—Could you ascertain the production of meat, skins, wool, etc. ? 

I understand that they are not of much importance in your province ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —Could you obtain figures of fish production ? 

A. —No ; one would think you ought to get the figures for milk, but 
it is scarcely worth considering. The animals up to three years only 
take the whole lot, and there is no surplus production from that. 

Q .—But . there is production of milk ? You have to take the home 
consumption into consideration ? 
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A.—It would be very difficult to work out the figure. It is more 
difficult in the bigger towns than in the villages. There is a figure 
worked out which comes to a fraction of a pound per head for a village. 

Q .—Could you generalise from that to the whole province ? 

A. —You can say as a whole that the milk production is very small, 
that is, in terms of cattle in other provinces. That does not mean that 
your milk production is of insignificant value. There is a good deal 
of ghi produced. 

Q .—How are you going to measure that 1? 

A.--It would be very difficult. It is largely produced in the jungle 
tracts by the grazers, and it comes eventually into the market and is 
distributed all over the place. You can get particulars from Rail-borne 
traffic returns. 

Chairman. — Q .—-Can you tell us what it costs you to do this work 
and what it might cost to conduct the survey ? 

A.—It is a part-time work, and we have made no estimate. 

Q .—If you had to repeat it, what would it cost ? 

A.—Supposing we had to finish the study of the cotton crop, and 
considering what we have done already, the officer would have to go on 
for six months as on a whole-time job ; and as he is the Deputy Director, 
it would cost, at Rs. 500 a month, Rs. 3,000. 

Q .—For that village ? 

A .—I was thinking of one to be done. The population of this 
village is about 290 families. 

. Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—Is there much cow-dung cake produced in 
your villages in the Central Provinces ? 

A.—Yes, a good deal. 

Q .—Do you estimate the value of cow-dung production ? 

A. —Yes, the figure is in one of these reports. Even in places where 
cow-dung is needed for manure it is not so very important. 

Q .—The production is very considerable ? 

A.—Yes, especially in the neighbourhood of large towns. 

Q .—How are you going to value it ? Persons in England use coal, 
whereas in India they use cow-dung and firewood. 

A.—Would you have 1o take a village which exports a good deal 
of eow-dung to the nearest town. 

Q .-—And generalise from that ? 

A.—It is extremely difficult. 

Q .—'This is one of the most important industries in rural areas. The 
production is verv great, and the loss of wealth to India is also tremendous ? 

A.—Yes, I know cowdung cakes are becoming expensive. 

Mr. Raid. — Q .—Can you say what the production of cow-dung 
cakes M a village would be—the total value ? 
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A. —I have got the figures here. About a ton and a half is the aver¬ 
age outturn of the animals, and half of that is made into cow-dung cakes. 
That would be three quarters of a ton per annum. 

Q. —I would like to know what the village got out of that. It would 
be very small in comparison with other production ? 

Prof. Burnett-Rurst .— Q. —In Dr. Mann’s village studies he got a 
figure of nearly Rs. 4,000 per annum which, if applied to India as a whole, 
would mean an enormous sum. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You cannot apply it to all India, because there are 
villages which do not use it. 

Witness. —Some villages may do. a big trade in it, and others may 
do nothing. 

Prof. Burnett-Rurst. ——That is in respect of the sale of cow-dung 
but what about the large quantities used for home consumption and not 
for sale? Do you give any figures of the income derived from the sale 
of it ? 

A .—No. Take this particular case. It would sell at a jungle rate, 
but in the neighbourhood of large towns it would be f^old at a pretty 
high rate. 

Chairman .— Q. — Have you had any opportunity of making estimates 
of the production for the whole district or province ? 

A. —The total production ? We have never had an occasion to do 
that. s 

Prof. Burnett-Rurst. — Q. —Did you attempt to collect family bud¬ 
gets ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —For each household ? 

A .—There are typical family budgets containing the particulars 
of domestic expenditure for four different classes—for an .average culti¬ 
vator, permanent servant and casual labourer. This is the thing about 
which I told you. The permanent servant’s total expenditure is 
Rs, 105, and his total income is Rs. 101. 

Q. —Of the family ? 

A. —No, I think it is for the individual. The casual labourer’s 
income is Rs. 113, and his expenditure is Rs. 95. 
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R. M. JOSHI, M.A„ B.Sc., (Lond.), I.E.S., Professor of Economics, 
Sydenham College, Bombay. 


Written Statement. 

As over 70 per cent, of the people in this country live by agriculture, 
an economic enquiry must mainly aim at finding out the conditions in 
the midst of which the agriculturists live in the villages. For this pur¬ 
pose, the classification of rural occupations given in appendix A of the 
Committee’s questionnaire will do. We have, therefore, to find out the 
incomes from land of rent-receivers, rent-payers, peasant proprietors, etc., 
their family budgets, and the amount of their indebtedness, if any. Then, 
if we could say what their minimum budgets for economic efficiency ought 
to be, we could form a correct idea of their economic condition, and we 
would know what taxable margin they had, if any. 

Now the question is how to ascertain these agricultural incomes ? 
The method must be that .of local enquiry. Nor is this possible on an 
extensive scale, as the people are likely to be very suspicious of any such 
enquiry. To jtliem it is only a prelude to more taxation. So we must 
remain content with small samples of enquiry in various homogeneous 
tracts. To do it through official agency would probably be to court 
failure. Well-conducted co-operative societies would probably be the best 
agents, and leading non-officials of each locality the best directors of work. 
Without the active sympathy and. support of the local revenue officials, 
however, such an enquiry would, again, be a failure. This I say from my 
experience as member and Secretary of a Co-operative Economic Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute from 
whom a copy of that Committee’s report can be obtained. Village panchay¬ 
ats, having the confidence of the villagers, would also be admirable agents for 
the conduct of such an enquiry, but the existing village panchayats have 
yet to earn people’s confidence. Their funds are much smaller than those 
of the Sanitary Committees they have superseded, their powers for the 
settlement of >petty disputes among the people are precious little, so that 
these bodies are at present looked upon as mere instruments of Government 
for imposing additional taxation. But when the position of village 
panchayats is improved, they will be very useful for the purpose I have 
mentioned. They may then also undertake another very important piece 
of national work, viz., an annual census of production within the village 
area. The present method of estimating the total yield of agricultural 
crops is admittedly unsatisfactory, but it could only be improved upon by 
village panchayats of which the people are proud. The same may be 
said about the question of indebtedness, cost of living, fragmentation of 
holdings, etc. I look forward to: a day when each village will through its 
panchayat keep a regular five-yearly programme before itself, and ascertain 
each year what it has achieved, and what still remains to be done. But 
a panchayat having the confidence of the people is the foundation of the 
whole scheme. Until such panchayats come into existence, the organisa¬ 
tion in rural areas for the collection of economic data will, I am afraid, 
not become very effective, in spite of any legislation that may be passed. 
Making local bodies pay the expenses of the collection of such information 
would be extremely unwise, in my opinion, under the existing circum¬ 
stances. 
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In short, economic enquiry is chiefly needed as regards rural conditions. 
Such an enquiry is only possible by enlisting local support, both official 
and non-official, without asking for local funds. Enquiry on an ambitious 
scale seems at present to be impossible. What seems possible is specimen en¬ 
quiries in those localities where well-conducted co-operative societies exist. 


Oral evidence, the 5th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—In question 1, you have a number of tests for as¬ 
certaining the economic condition of the people ot‘ this country f What 
do you think of those tests ? Have you any additional tests to suggest, 
or can you suggest in what order the tests mentioned should be carried 
out ? 

A .-—I should like to be examined on my statement rather than on this 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—We want to ascertain your view on those points 
which we have put down in the Questionnaire. Are you not prepared to 
advise us on them ? 

A. —I think an enquiry on this scale would not be feasible ; we could 
not get the income of the various classes of the people. That is why I 
suggested specimen enquiries of typical villages with the help of co¬ 
operative societies. 

Q .—So that, in regard to income, you want to make intensive en¬ 
quiries ? 

A. —Yes. 

Chairman. — Q .—What about the other heads ? I come, you say, 
you cannot get ? 

A .—If we could get at the income of the various classes and family 
budgets, and if we could also prepare budgets which would be considered 
economically efficient budgets, then we -would get at some idea of their 
economic condition. 

Q .—What do you mean by “ economically efficient ’' ? 

A. —I am afraid that quite a large number of people would be found, 
if their incomes were examined, to. be unable to live up to the hospital 
standard or even up to the jail standard or even up to the famine 
standard. Many people would not be found to come up to that standard. 
So., to get the income and cost of living would not be enough. We want 
three things, what they earn, how they spend it, and what they might be 
expected to spend according to a sort of combination of jail, hospital and 
famine standards. 

Q .—A standard of living 

A .—Yes, a light standard of living for economic efficiency ; what they 
should be in a position to spend and what they actually spend ; and that 
would actually show their economic position. The jail standard, the 
famine standard, and the hospital standard. These three things would 
have to be combined, 1 think. 

Q .—What do you think is the reason for their not being able to live 
up to that standard ? 

A. —I think their income is very low. 
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Q. —What, makes you think so ? Mr. Shirras made it out to be about 
Rs. 112 per head of the average population. Of course, the minimum 
might be much less ! 

A. -What I say is what one gathers from going about the countryside, 
and seeing the kind if houses the people live in, the food they eat and the 
clothes they wear. 

Q .—Could you not in some way establish the correct figures and set 
at rest that controversy for at least some typical areas, say, for a whole 
district ? 

A .—That, 1 think, is an extremely difficult thing to do. 

Q .—A collection which would set at rest that controversy ! 

A. —I suggest it can be done for typical villages. 

Q .—And production ? 

A .—To get at the actual agricultural production would be very 
difficult. 

Q .—Do you know that Dr. Mann also prepared estimates of the agri¬ 
cultural production in a rough wav ? You may know that in Madras they 
prepared agricultural statistics of production a couple of years ago ? 

A. —You mean Dr. Gilbert Slater f 

Q .—Yes ; and in Bombay, if you make an intensive study, is it possi¬ 
ble to get fairly accurate statistics of production ? 

A .—It would be possible if the Revenue officials while collecting their 
land revenue tried to get at the actual yields. 

Q .—You have heard of crop-cutting experiments f Various yields 
have been given in the crop reports ? 

A. —There is what is called an anna valuation, 8 annas or 6 annas. 
Some people say that the anna valuation is fixed by the kulkarnl , who is 
a better estimator than anybody else. I do not subscribe to that statement. 

Prof. Burnett Hurst. — Q .—Do you subscribe to the statement that 
the kidkarni is a more reliable estimator of crops ? 

A. —I am afraid that the anna estimates given cannot be very right, 
because the main end kept in view in preparing therp is Revenue. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Do you think it could he improved if some other per¬ 
son made the estimate ? 

A. —Yes, if the village panchayats did it, or the co-operative societies. 

Chairman. — Q .—The village jxmehayats are three or four people who 
are educated, and if they are asked to check it, would they not correct the 
misstatements ? 

A. .-Even then we would get the average, not the actual amounts. 

Q .—That would satisfy you ? 

A. —What does not satisfy me is the method. The normal yield is 
the normal of a certain number of years, say 5 or 10, and each field is 
estimated to give a certain anna value, and the anna value is a certain 
percentage of the normal. Therefore, it is far from being an actual yield, 
but if we could get. at. the actual yield year after year without having 
anything to do with the anna value, then alone we would get at the truth. 
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Q. —The anna value would be discontinued when a better system is 
devised. 

A .—The revenue officials have So «_'•» about three times to collect the 
instalments. They could eet the actual yields tin n. 

Mr. KohI. — Q .—They do not go to the raii/olit ; the raii/ittr. come to 
them ? 

A. —Anyhow, the two are brought into contact. 

Q. —Not. necessarily contact. They come to hint, pay the* rent and 
go away. They come to him to pay their income-tax, when the Revenue 
officer is on tour .- 

A .—When the cultivator has sold llm crop and realised the money, 
he could give the actual quantities and values ii' he could bo persuaded 
to do so. 

Chairman,-Q. —Then about the other items 

A. —I have nothing to suggest in addition to these items. 

Q. —Assuming now that we. have to go along the line of least resistance, 
and assuming that we are endeavouring t<> obtain complete statistics for 
production for every village—the quality might be improved, and we 
could get estimates of the minor crops and estimates of minor industries, 
pastoral production, fisheries, forests, mines and so on. I mean, if figures 
of all the production of the district as a whole are prepared, collected and 
valued, that would be substantial information towards estimating the 
economic condition of the district ? 

A. —It would give us an average if we divided the total amount by 
the number of people. 

Q. —You know the production on which the people live ) 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Then, suppose we. have six typical villages and intensive studies 
are carried out in them under as many heads as possible, such as. ‘ cost of 
living \ ' income ', ‘ wealth ’, etc., and, if possible ‘ indebtedness * ; while 
in typical areas any special defects or economic difficulties might be 
thrown in ; then, suppose fi to 10 typical villages in every district are 
investigated. Would not that give a fair idea of (lie economic condition 
of that district ? Would not that do for an initial effort for an economic 
survey ? 

A. —We would have to take homogeneous traeis. 

Q. —If that is done, it would be fairly satisfactory for a beginning. 
Take a half a dozen typical villages and make statistics for the whole of 
the villages. I suppose that could be done, and at a reasonable cost ? 

.4.—I am keen on ascertaining the income of the different classes of 
the people, rather than the average per head of the total population. 

Q .—Then you must find some relationship between what the people 
want and what the country produces. For agricultural countries it is 
production. Even in industrial countries, it is production, on which the 
people live. If you obtain the production, and by typical villages you get 
the economic condition of the classes for half a dozen or a dozen villages, 
that would give you reliable information of the economic condition of the 
L91EEC 
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people, and that may be repeated every five years and maintained from 
year to year. For agricultural production, probably, the statistics might 
be collected, with the value, too, say, for every five years ; the variations 
might be noted and the productions totalled up. If, in addition to that, 
it is considered necessary to investigate the condition of particular classes 
such as the depressed classes or the carpenters or weavers, that may be 
done independently, and also by intensive studies ? Suppose that is done, 
would you add any other investigations at the moment, or would you be 
content with that for some time 1 

A. —I would emphasise the necessity for ascertaining the quantity 
rather than the, value to begin with. 

Q.— Of course, the quantity will give you some idea as to how you 
stand in regard to other provinces and trades, side by side with trade 
statistics ? 

A.—' Yes. The quantity would give an idea as to whether people are 
improving. Values would be misleading unless you have the quantities 
side by side. 

Q. —Have you anything else to add to such a scheme f 

A. —-No, I do not think so'. 

Q .—Would you include the examination of the potential resources of 
the country in any examination of its economic conditions ? 

A. —Yes, the mineral resources and the forest resources would be 
necessary. 

Q —-What part are Professors of Economics in the Universities to 
take in this movement, and what other voluntary agencies are necessary ? 
Of course, for the population census the services of people are given 
freely. Do you think any voluntary help in this would be forthcoming ? 

A. —The help would be for the co-ordination and examination of 
the materials. The materials would have to be collected through local 
agents. Two or three students of economics from colleges going to a 
village and collecting information would not be able to collect data of a 
reliable character, but the co-operative societies and panchayats could get 
more reliable information. 

Q. —For intensive studies what sort or staff would you employ. 
What, manner of men would you get ? 

A .—I should depend upon these panchayats; and co-operative societies. 
There are at present organisations in each taluk. There are combinations 
of agricultural and Co-operative Development Associations for each taluk 
which Avould be helpful. 

Q. —Somebody would have to do the spade work ? 

A, —Yes. Either the panchayal or the co-operative societies. 

Mr. KauL — Q .—Who would be the man who would actually have 
to do it ? You would have to employ some whole time worker ? 

A. —The co-operative departments also procure honorary organisers 
at present. Similar agency might be found, but the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Co-operative Societies could themselves do a good bit. 

Chairman. — Q. —Suppose we have to start an economic survey. 
Would you have a stock-taking census commenced immediately, and, after 
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carrying out- the survey throughout the country, so as to form a basis for 
the future, would you maintain a small staff from year to year to note 
the variations, keep up the work and help in periodical investigations 
or any other special investigations that Government may require from time 
to time ! Or would yon make the census and the'n disband the staff ’ 

A.—It would have to be something permanent like the census staff. 

Q. —Have you studied the census of production, and other statistics 
in other countries V 

A.— No. 

Q. —Do you know the system in vogue in Australia ? 

A. —No, I have not studied it, but the census of production in England, 
I think, took about six years. 

Prof. Burnett Hurst. — Q. —You have carried out certain enquiries 
for the co-operative department .’ 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In those enquiries, did you investigate wealth—personal wealth, 
and the wealth of families > 

A. —No. 

Q .—Do you think it would he possible to gei accurate information of 
the wealth of individuals or families by intensive- studies ? Do you think 
the people would reveal their wealth i 

A.—It would be very difficult c.g., indebtedness. Both wealth and 
indebtedness would be more difficult than income. 

Q. —And if yon collected figures, they would not be accurate ? 

A.—No. They would need to he checked, at any rate. If the sowkar 
of tlie place would help in the matter, they could he checked. 

Q. —How would you cheek a man’s wealth—-1 mean fixed possessions, 
etc. ? 

A. —By local knowledge, that is all. 

Q .—I refer to jewellery, money, etc., you could not obtain that in¬ 
formation ’ 

A .—Not very accurately. 

Chairman. — Q. —Supposing you appoint three or four people to get 
the information from the village, liesides the enumerators, would they not 
get it ? 

A .—That is why I say that if a panchayat assisted the people, you 
could get all the information. 

Q .—Accurately ? 

A.—I think so. 

Q. —What about the towns 1 Would it not be very different ? 

A.—In towns it would be very easy if you secured the confidence of 
the people. 

Q. —For the wards also 1 
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A. _Yes, it is at present the business of the credit societies to get to 

know wealth of persons to estimate their creditworthiness. 

Prof. Burnett-Eurst. — Q. —Suppose you started making enquiries in 
the Parel Ward of Bombay City with a view to. ascertaining the wealth 
of the people, do you think you could obtain the information ? 

A. —No, you could not get it. But if there is a Workmen’s Co¬ 
operative Society, you might get it through them. 

Q. —Even members of the Bombay Social Service League—and there 
were some among them who lived and mixed with the mill hands—could 
not secure the information very successfully in Parel ward. We found it 
extremely difficult to obtain information relating to income, although the 
investigators were persons from whom the people had no reason to with¬ 
hold information. Even the late Mr. Lalaye, who devoted his life to the 
welfare and uplift of the mill hands was not able to ascertain the facts 
and another social worker who was in charge of and living in a Settle¬ 
ment could not secure much information. He tried his best, and he con¬ 
fessed he could not rely on the statements as correct, and, mind you, he 
was mixing with the people. Do you not think it is extremely difficult ? 
If you tried to procure this information you may obtain figures, but the 
question is, would they be accurate 1 

A. —At present, the co-operative societies are urged to prepare each 
a .schedule of the wealth of each member in order to help to estimate the 
creditworthiness of each society itself. 

Q. —There is a haisiyat statement ? 

A.—The last Bombay Provincial Co-operative conference passed a 
resolution asking the primary societies to get these schedules ready for 
the use of the Central Financing Agencies. 

Q. —Such figures are obtained for the United Provinces by means of 
the haisiyat statements, and I thought that this might prove a very good 
means of securing the information, but on enquiry from co-operative 
officers and professors of economies, we have been informed that these 
statements cannot be relied upon. They are statements, but the point 
is they are of little or no value. 

A. —At any rate, they will be something to go on with like the agricul¬ 
tural yield. 

Q. —But they are defective. Are you in favour of utilising defective 
data i As an economist would you start scientific studies on defective 
data i 

A .—1 would not swear by lliem, but 1 would start with them. In a 
few years’ time they will be better. 

Q. —We have already started utilising such data, and most of the 
estimates which have been framed are, as you are aware, scarcely worth the 
paper upon which they are printed. The data are not there and you cannot 
produce something oul of nothing. Now, it has been suggested to you that 
an intensive study of six to ten villages should be made in a district, and 
one should generalise from those villages to the whole district. On the 
average, there are about a thousand villages to a district in the Bombay 
Presidency. Would you generalise from six villages to a thousand 
villages ? 
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A. —T would take as many villages as possess B Class Co-operative 
Societies. 

Q .—Do you say you would confine your attention to villages that have 
co-operative societies ?■ 

A. —Yes, or panchayats. 

Q. —Then, would they be regarded as typical ? 

A.- —They would be typical of homogeneous tracts. 

Q. —Villages where there are co-operative societies would be very 
different from those where there is none. 

A. —But the economic conditions of the two would not be very 
different. 

Q.- —But that is a question of opinion. Where people are willing to 
form themselves into co-operative societies, there must be some force at 
work which results in the formation of that society, which force is absent 
in the other villages, and for that reason those villages cannot be regarded 
as typical. The question arises as to what is a typical village. How 
would you define one ? 

A.- —Well, I really do not think there is so much difference between 
one village and another, so far as economic conditions go. 

Q .—That is, in certain parts of the country ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And within a village there are differences in the composition of 
households. Statisticians thought: the average household consisted of a 
man, wife, and three children. But that myth has been exploded. 
Differences in composition introduce complexities, and it is very difficult 
to arrive at a typical family or a typical village 1 

A. — I suppose that would have to be faced. Even as specimens these 
figures will have some value. 

Q. —When Rowntree carried out his enquiry in York, he selected 
typical households, and you are probably aware that his deductions were 
challenged as being based on material which was not typical. Such 

figures of typical households are open to challenge. 

A. —When something better is available, this will he rejected. Suppose 
3,000 working class budgets are collected by the Bombay Labour Office, 
they may be open to criticism, but surely they give some insight into the 
condition of working class families in Bombay. 

Q. —Of selected families, yes, and assuming that the data collected 
are accurate. 

A..—-Yes, that is true. 

Q .—So that there are certain underlying assumptions. As a matter 
of fact, those families can be proved to be noi lypieal. I have proved 
that already. I gather from your statement here that the people are likely 
to be suspicious of any official enquiries. Do you happen to know of any 
country which has carried intensive enquiries by official agency on the 
lines which you suggest ? 

A.—There is defhiite.in formation of the national production avail¬ 
able in Canada. 
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Q —| am speaking Of intensive studies of families ? 

A._Yes, information collected by tbe British Inland Revenue Depart¬ 

ment. 

Q _Those are income-tax statistics, and that is quite a different thing 

from the intensive studies suggested in your paper here. There are 
income-tax statistics in India but they are unreliable ? 

A.-—They belong to a microscopic section of the community, unlike in 
Great Britain. 

Q.— But they are unreliable '? 

A.—Perhaps they underestimate their income. 

Q. —Apart from that, many evade the tax. do they not ? Moreover, 
agricultural incomes are excluded. So that the statistics, as such, are of 
no value at all—not for academic purposes ? 

A.—What I mean is this ; if the Inland Revenue Commissioner in 
Great Britain can get at the income of the people all over the country by 
some minute examination, there is no reason why something similar can¬ 
not be done here. 

Q. —There is the Revenue Staff, but they are unable lo ascertain it ? 

A. —They would be able, if the Land Revenue authorities became 
part of the Income-tax Department. 

Q .—My question was, do you happen to know of any country where 
they have carried out by official agency intensive studies of the nature 
you suggest ? 

A.-—I can only speak as regards income ; yes, but not as regards ex¬ 
penditure. 

Q .—I am speaking of intensive studies—let us leave these income- 
tax statistics alone, (hey are collected in this country just as they are in 
other countries, but do you know of any country where they carry out 
intensive studies of villages by official agency on the lines outlined in the 
Questionnaire ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—You expressed the opinion that you do not like to ascertain a 
mere figure, and that it was much more important toi obtain detailed in¬ 
formation rather than to obtain a mere figure, because mere figures are 
misleading, are they not V 

A: —Yes, there is no particular value in them except for comparisons 
like this, that the income per head in this country is so much and in an¬ 
other it is so much. 

Q. —Is such a comparison of any use ? 

A. —As a guide as to the economic condition of the people, it is not 
very helpful. 

Q. —But is it of any use ? For instance, is it possible, or is it scienti¬ 
fically accurate, to compare groups which are not homogeneous by 
average figures ? 

A.—Well, it indicates, in a very general way, whether the inhabitants 
of a country taken as a whole are better off or worse off than those of other 
countries. 
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Q. —Does an average figure indicate anything ? Are not averages 
misleading ? Suppose there was a stream, and you, who were on the 
point of crossing it, turned to a local resident and asked him what was 
the average depth of the stream and he replied that it was four toi five 
feet. You then said ‘ Well, that is all right, I am six feet, and I will ford 
it easily ’ ; but you found that before you got half way across you were 
out of your depth and nearly lost your life. Would that average be of 
any good to you ? 

A. —The distribution does not differ so very much between different 
classes in one country and another. 

Q. —Is it not essential to study the economic condition of the people 
of the countries before making comparisons ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Can you compare the condition of a cultivator in the United 
Provinces with that of the same man when he goes to P>ombay and obtains 
employment in a cotton mill ! There are a number of pardeshis who 
work in the Bombay cotton mills. A pardeshi may receive a higher wage 
in Bombay than in his village but after all the wage must be taken in 
relation to the cost of living. That is to say, he has to pay rent in Bombay, 
which he does not pay in his village. He also has to pay more for his 
foodstuffs in Bombay. The economic conditions in Bombay City are 
different to those in his village. Therefore, a mere figure of his income 
per month in the village as compared with a similar figure in the town 
would be misleading ? 

A. —Yes. And yet you can compare a cultivator in the United Pro¬ 
vinces with a cultivator in the Central Provinces. 

Q. —Yes, that is different because you are comparing homogeneous 
groups ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —There is no difficulty in comparing homogeneous groups ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —But when you compare heterogeneous masses, it may lead to 
very misleading results 1 

A. —But that is the assumption in comparing, say, the wealth of the 
people of the United States of America with the wealth of Great Britain. 
It is assumed that the wealth is distributed in more or less the same 
manner in the two countries. 

Chairman — Q. —It is not distributed alike. There is a great differ¬ 
ence. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —The standard of food consumption in 
Britain and the United States of America, is very nearly the same, as 
compared with India. Food consumption in India is very largely vege¬ 
tarian, while the. European’s diet is chiefly meat. You are dealing with 
entirely different types. In fact, there is a closer comparison between 
the Englishman and the Frenchman than there is between some people 
in the north of India and people in the south of India, because of differ¬ 
ences in diet, differences in customs and habits and differences in the 
standard of living. Is that not so ? 
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A. —Yes, that is why I wanted Ihe efficiency standard. 

Q. Von would have to work it out for the different classes of people 
in the country and for different types of people ? 

A. — l am thinking of the efficiency standard which relates to the 
mass of the people, the lowest classes. In regard to the others, the 
question does not arise. 

Q .—Where would you draw the line for your efficiency standard 1 
It is not the hospital or jail standard and very often the hospital standard 
is a starvation standard. The hospital standard is not the standard of 
persons engaged in either mental or physical labour. It is the standard 
of a'man who is not engaged in any active exercise—who is confined to 
his bed—and it stands to reason that a man who is inactive consumes 
much less than one who is active ! 

A. —Yes, that is why 1 should like those three standards to be com¬ 
bined and an efficiency standard prepared. 

Q .—Whom do you want to prepare that standard f 

.4.—The same authority which is to pass judgment on the economic 
conditions. 

Q .— That is to say, you suggest that the statistical bureaux should 
collect the data and prepare the standards. Have you heard of a country' 
where the poverty line has been established by Government ? 

A. —Not exactly the poverty line. 

Q .—Well take your term “ the economic efficiency line ”, Can you 
name any country ) 

A. — In England it is given at £150. 

Q .— Is that the economic efficiency line ? 

A. —Well, it represents an income which at present is supposed to be 
required to keep a man's family going. 

Q .— Would you be prepared to state to well-known economists in 
England, such as Professor Cannan. that £150 is the efficiency line of 
the average person in England ? 

A. —Well, I should say £150 is what the State considers it feasible 
to allow, though it does not probably believe it to be an effecieney line. 

Mr. Kaul .—().—You fix it here at Rs. 2,000 ? 

A. —Yes, perhaps it would be lower in the villages—it would he 
Rs. 1,000. 

Prof. Burnett Hurst. — Q .—And if. by Act, the administration 
decided to tax incomes of less than Rs. 2,000 and lower the income-tax 
limit to Rs. 1,000, you would say that the Government or State has quite 
rightly fixed the economic efficiency line at Us. 1,000 ? 

A.—Not quite rightly. 

Q .—Then it is done arbitrarily ; is that scientifically sound "• 

A.- It is not, but it may be due to the force of circumstances. The 
State may not regard it. as the efficiency line, but it allows something, 
rather than drop on the whole income. 




Q .—What is to prevent Government from fix in" the limit at Rs. 50 ? 

A. —Only their desire to allow exempted classes to live on a fairly 
decent subsistence. 

Q. —It is not dne to the fact that when one proceeds to deal with 
very large classes of persons and to make enquiries about their income, 
the expenditure involved would be so great as not to make it worth while ? 

A .—That is not the only factor. 

Q .—We will not discuss taxation here because that is outside the scope 
of the enquiry. After all, we seek the opinion of others and it is for us 
later to pronounce our own opinion on the evidence given. As a guide 
to us, can you, as an economist, define the term ‘ ‘ economic efficiency ’ ’ ? 

A.—-I do not think it is difficult to, define. 

Q. —Why do you not do it ? 

A. —I can take any one of these three standards, even the jail standard. 

Q.— I do not want you to explain it. I want you to define it. 

A .—Taking the jail standard, it is the amount of income necessary 
to provide for an assumed average family of a man, wife and three 
children—that is, to provide the amount of food, clothing and shelter 
which the jail regulations require—at any rate, what jail regulations 
consider to. be necessary. 

Q .— In jails, a certain section of the prisoners is put on very hard 
manual work ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Can you utilise that jail data ? As a matter of fact, I have seen 
many jails in India and their standard is extremely good. Can you 
establish the standard of economic efficiency ? I want a definition. 

A. —I say, take the jail standard as the minimum. 

Chairman. — Q .—The figures for the total income of the country, the 
annual and total wealth of the country, are given, in most of the leading 
countries, in tables estimated by various people ; and in America it is 
given in the Census report, which is an official collection ? 

A. —Well, I definitely remember the Canadian Year Book where the 
production of the whole country is given. 

Q. —Do they compare one country with another f What is the 
object '? Does it give the whole production for Canada ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Agricultural productions ? 

A. —Fisheries, minerals and everything else is given. I think the 
-main object is to compare their own economic development with their 
own economic past. 

Q. —But you have also seen estimates of English and American 
statisticians. Economists also prepare tables showing the total wealth and 
the income, per head for the whole country ? 

L9IEEC 
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A. —I remember a book by an American, Mr. A. W. King or some¬ 
body, which contained the distribution of wealth in the Ibiiled States of 
America, and a comparison between Illinois, Great Britain, Prance and 
Prussia. 

Q. —The “ Financial News ” publishes statistics. Recently it 
published the information that the production .for America was between 
£15,000 and £18,000 ; the total wealth £000,000,000 and so on ? 

A. —These are the total values for all the different classes put to¬ 
gether. 

Q. —In England, you have seen statistics given of India ? 

A. —At present I do not think an accurate national estimate possible. 

Q. —But do you think that when you do get the figures, you can 
compare them ! Suppose now, you have got a list giving the wealth and 
income of other countries, and in America similar estimates are available. 
If you collected information here, would you have any objection to com¬ 
parisons being made between England and India 1 

A ..—No objection. It would give a rough idea of the relative economic 
condition of the two people. 

Prof. Burne-tt-Hurst. — Q .—It would be difficult to compare groups 
that are not homogeneous ? 

A .—I would leave it to the people to use the figures as they liked and 
draw what inferences they liked from them. 

Chairman .— Q .—If similar information were collected on the same 
basis, would you object to India being compared with other countries ? 

A. —Certainly not with Japan, for instance. 

Q .—Would comparison with Japan be better ? 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hursl. — Q .—May I just, put one or two supplementary 
questions. Do you wish to have official figures of the average income and 
of the average wealth per head ? 

A. —Well, if Lord Curzon gave an official figure in 1900, I do not 
see why an official figure should not he given in 1925. 

Q .—Does Great Britain give an official figure. ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—Tn what subject did you take your economics degree ? 

A. —My special subject was International Trade. 

Q .—Not statistics 1 

A. —No. 
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Mr. L. J. SEDGWICK, F.S.S., I.C.S., Director, Labour Office, Bombay. 


Written Statement. 

Question 3 .—I do not fully understand Appendix A. In India, where 
each town is closely aggregated into a small area practically without 
suburbs, there is no clear differentiation between rural and urban occupa¬ 
tions. Many agriculturists and herdsmen live in towns, while on the other 
hand under “ urban occupations ” I lind tea, coffee, indigo and cinchona 
plantations mentioned and also forestry, both of which are purely rural 
occupations. Nor is there any practical difference between the home 
craftsman who works in a small village and the home craftsman who works 
in a large town. 

To turn to Appendix G, the occupational classification adopted for 
the Indian Census (based on the classification of Berthillon) is not entirely 
suitable to India. The two main objections to it are : (1) that in India 
manufacturing and selling are usually done by one and the same person, 
so that it is often doubtful whether a particular person should be classified 
under industry or under trade, and (2) any particular Census group in¬ 
cludes both employer and employed ; and this for the purpose of an 
economic enquiry is a serious difficulty. Thus, under group 56 of the 
Census, “ Brick and Tile Makers ”, there would be included both the pro¬ 
prietor of a brick kiln, his clerks, his foreman, his workmen both skilled 
and unskilled and even his messengers. The economic condition of the 
different strata of the population is presumably determined mainly by 
their income, and I take it that the term “ the economic condition of the 
various classes of the people ” could not be studied on the basis of whole 
establishments such as the brick kiln instanced above. I append (Annexure 
A) a suggested classification for the distribution of the population into 
groups for the purposes of an economic enquiry. The number of families 
or persons who would out of the total population fall under each of these 
classes could be arrived at by estimates on the basis of the occupation 
and caste tables of the Census ; but it could, of course, never be more than 
a very rough estimate. 

Question 3 .—Sir Edward Gait’s natural divisions overlap the 
boundaries of territorial administrations. This, for practical administra¬ 
tive reasons, would not be feasible as a basis for an economic enquiry, 
since it will be essential to keep the boundaries of the different Provincial 
jurisdictions separate. So far as this province is concerned, and assum¬ 
ing that the survey of the Province will be self-contained, the economic 
circles of Mr. Datta arc quite workable. But it would never be possible 
to get a completely scientific classification of the country into natural 
economic tracts so long as the District is treated as the ultimate unit, since 
different tracts occur in even one and the same district. For instance in 
the case of the Deccan plateau under “ Bombay Deccan ” in Mr. Datta’s 
classification the region is not so homogeneous as might be supposed. We 
can distinguish three belts of territory running from North to South, viz. : 
(1) the crest of the Ghats and the region just adjoining them with a certain 
but excessive rainfall and a very poor population, (2) the middle belt, 
lying east of the Ghat crest, from the point where rainfall ceases to be 
excessive to the point where it begins to be precarious, supporting a rich 
population with a fair certainty of good seasons, and (3) the East Deccan 
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belt from the point where the rainfall begins to be precarious, a tract liable 
to constant famines and subsisting on occasional good seasons, supple¬ 
mented by migration in search of work in bad years. These belts are 
economically speaking very different, and it would be far more scientific 
to classify the Deccan platea,u on these lines than to treat it as a homo¬ 
geneous whole. But on the other hand the difficulties are considerable, 
since it would require not only the splitting up of districts but in many 
cases the splitting up even of Talukas. If the economic enquiry, so far as 
concerns rural areas, proceeds by methods of sampling it should, I think, 
be possible to distinguish these 6 belts. But if the Committee propose any 
kind of general and complete census it will be almost inevitable to maintain 
the district as the smallest indivisible unit, just as in the Bombay Census 
we were compelled to include the Talukas of Haliyal and Mundgod in the 
“ Konkan ”, simply because they form part of the Kanara District and 
could not be divided off, although from every economic point of view they 
form part of this inland Karnatak. 1 append (Annexure B) an approxi¬ 
mate distribution of this Presidency according to genuinely natural tracts. 

Question 9 .—The quinquennial cattle census has been taken for some 
years in this Presidency. The figures like those of all censuses are almost 
sure to err on the side of understatement. But they represent similar 
facts each time, so that comparison is possible. It will be found that after 
each fodder famine there is a drop in the number of live stock in the 
affected districts, and a rise after a quinquennium free from fodder famine. 
The figures are therefore not haphazard. 

There is no way of making the figures more reliable except by asking 
for special attention to be given to the census on the next occasion. 

Question 10 .—So far as (a), (b), {cl) and (e) are concerned they 
relate almost entirely to domestic cattle. My view is that figures of pro¬ 
duction should be obtained by formulae applied to the Cattle Census figures 
referred to under Q. 9. I mean that the Agricultural and Veterinary 
Department should work out an average life for each type of animal. We 
then know the number dying within a year. A second set of formulae 
are then applied based on the average quantity of each of the items (o) 
to (e) obtained from each carcass. The total production under each item 
is then evaluated at the prices prevailing in the period under study. 

If these formulae are not now known they can be ascertained by ob- 
servatibns. Item (e) is also ascertainable by a formula for average annual 
output of wool per sheep and goat applied to the cattle census figures. 

So far as (/) is concerned the only important production from wild 
game consists of such articles as sambhar leather which are poached from 
the forests ; for this the Forest Department might furnish estimates. 

Question 11 .—The dung of domestic cattle is collected and made into 
cakes for fuel, besides being used for the surface of floors. In the villages 
the fuel is largely collected free. But in towns cowdung cakes have a 
distinct market value, and the sale throughout India must amount to a big 
figure. 

As manure is not mentioned I suppose it is taken as wholly consumed 
in production of agriculture (?). 

Question 12 .—Items (a) to (/) being all milk in one form or another 
the particular quantity of each is not a question of major importance. But 
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the production of milk certainly requires ascertaining. This again I should 
approximate from formulae to be devised by the Veterinary and Agri¬ 
cultural Department and applied to the cattle census figures. 

The production of milk can be evaluated as milk. If this means an 
underestimate when the unknown quantities turned into items (6) to (/) 
are taken into consideration, it could be again evaluated a,t the prices for 
each of the other items' and a mean taken. 

If on the other hand it is desired to calculate and evaluate the whole 
production of milk, and then calculate and evaluate the net profit on con¬ 
verting milk into curds, ghee, etc., the matter becomes more difficult. The 
extent of conversion of milk into ghee differs in different tracts, and 
elaborate enquiries would be required to arrive at working formulae. 

Item (g) is not of much importance except in special tracts, where, 
if pigs are entered in the cattle census, formulae can be applied as in Q. 10 
above. Otherwise estimates will have to be framed, based if necessary on 
sampling. 

Item (li) can be deduced by samples, by which I mean statistics of 
poultry in particular villages carefully recorded. When the average 
number of poultry per head of human population is ascertained for the 
sampled villages, the formula so arrived at can be applied to the whole 
tract for which the sample was taken. 

Item CO can be deduced by formulae of outturn devised by the Depart¬ 
ments already referred to and applied to the figures obtained under ( h ) 
above. 

Items (j) and (k) are matters for the Forest Department. These 
are not, I think, in India Farm Products. There are no domesticated bees. 

Question IS. —Yes. 

Question 19 .—The more important inland fishing waters in Govern¬ 
ment villages are auctioned or assigned on contracts annually. We have 
therefore to collect data of these contracts, and allow an addition for 
profits. Production from minor waters cannot, I think, ever be arrived at. 
People fish for tiny fry in monsoon pools and the smallest streams. All 
we can say is that our inland fish production figures are subject to an 
unknown error on the down side (See also answer to Q. 67). 

Question 20 .—For sea-fishing I would proceed by sampling, selecting 
a few typical villages in each maritime district, and ascertaining for those 
villages (1) the number of actual workers engaged in fishing, and (2) the 
catch obtained and marketed in a year. We then apply a formula of per 
head production to the occupation figures of the district at the Census. 

Questions 22 io 26 .—I cannot answer this at the moment. I do not 
think production of minerals can he ascertained from any one Depart¬ 
ment. Production in establishments (if any) subject to the Factories 
Act will come under Q. 27-96. Production by smaller establishments and 
individuals might reasonably come under Q. 37-39. A few cases (e.g., 
salt) are Government monopolies and will have to be ascertained from the 
Departments concerned. 

Question 29 .—Where a complete census of production and wages iS 
required, even for one industry, the taking of compulsory powers is abso¬ 
lutely inevitable. Where- sampling is resorted to, it is not. In the case 
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of a complete census compulsory powers are necessary not merely to secure 
the returns but to secure them on approximately the same date. Without 
compulsion the collecting of returns would drag on for years. We have 
recently been collecting returns of clerical wages m Bombay. The work 
drag's on indefinitely. The forms are reported to have been ‘‘ mislaid ”, 
or a personal visit from a clerk is requested in order to explain what is 
meant by a very simple and lucid form. On the other hand returns were 
obtained by compulsion at the Industrial Census, 1921, with reasonable 
promptness (See Q. 35 below). 

Question 30 .—On the whole yes. I should have it done once for all, 
leaving its retaking optional. The Act would relate to the individual 
Census only. It would be time enough to consider whether to make it 
recurring when we see what we have got at the first attempt. 

Question 31 .—It should be as simple as possible. Commercial houses 
will not read and master elaborate forms. And we could not afford to 
tabulate too vast a mass of data. The absolute minimum required for our 
purpose should be provided for. We need not follow the schedules of 
other countries. 

Question 32 .—By Provincial Statistical organisations. If any estab¬ 
lishments overlap more than one jurisdiction, the data will be secured by 
that Province in whose territory the head office of the establishment lies. 
This would apply even to Government of India Factories. For example, 
Acetone prepared for the Army Department in any Presidency is an 
integral part of the production of that Presidency, even though not 
marketed there. 

Question 33 .—Generally the main thing which Industrial houses fear 
is the ascertaining of processes by Government enumerators visiting the 
works. This they could avoid by filling in the returns promptly. In the 
wage censuses of the Labour Office each establishment is assigned a check 
number which is confidentially communicated to it. These numbers and 
not the names are filled in on the returns hv the establishments. The check 
list is known only to the Gazetted Officers. Of course information could 
leak out, but it is not very likely. Penalties against divulging information 
would be provided by the Act. 

Question 34.- —Yes. The Industrial Census of 1921 dealt with all 
establishments employing 10 or more persons on separate remuneration. 
For the Economic Survey I should restrict compulsion to establishments 
subject to the Factories Act. 

Question 35 .—I notice with some surprise that the classification adopted 
at the 1921 census of Industrial establishments is not shown or even 
mentioned. In fact it seems hardly to have come to the notice of the 
Committee before framing its questionnaire that there had been such a 
Census. 

The Industrial Census was wholly distinct from the Population 
Census, though collected by the same agency and discussed in the same 
reports. (See Table XXII in the India Census Report, 1921, and the dis¬ 
cussion passim in Chapter XII of the Report.) 

Possibly it might be better to stick to the classification then adopted, 
imperfect though it may be. 
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Question 36 .—Items (a), (M and (c7) were fully collected and tabulat¬ 
ed in 1921 for all establishments employing 10 or more persons on separate 
remuneration. (The schedules in the case of Bombay were sent to the 
Department of Industries for record.) What has been done once can be 
clone again. 

Tiie Census of 1921 covered only establishments which worked during 
the month of March of that year. I mention this in passing. 

Item (c) is required. 

Item (e) I object to. It is a Census of wealth and not of production. 

Item (/) possibly, but I am not sure of its necessity. 

Item (g) yes ; but each class of operative separately. 

Item ( h) no. 

Item ( i ) no. 

Item yes. ' It might he best to take quantity and grade only and 
evaluate by .formulae in the Statistical Office. 

Where information is available we require to know the extent of 
absenteeism, i.e., the percentage of day units worked on potential day 
units. But it is doubtful whether we could get the information for any 
but the best organised industries. 

Question 38 .—This portion of the Survey will cover all non-agricultural 
producing establishments not subject to the Factories Act. I recommend 
legislation for compulsory enumeration ; but in this case the obligation 
will be to answer questions. Writing up of returns will be done by the 
enumerator. 

Item (1). A complete census. 

Item (2). No. 

Items (3) and (4). Why both ? Wha,t we want is production rather 
than sales. The enumerators would be required to ascertain quantities, 
grades, and values, and to put further questions if the first answers are 
unsatisfactory. Owing to variable grades and varying local prices evalua¬ 
tion could not be done in the Statistical Office. 

Item (5). Not in this ease. Wag(^s of craftsmen in rural tracts and 
wages of ordinary labourers are partly covered by our regular continuing 
returns (see answers to Q. 40-51). The less we ask for from enumerators 
the better. 

Item (6). This is a matter for local observation of a non-statistical 
character. 

Question 39 .—The agency for this part of the Survey will be in villages 
the village accountant and the Revenue organization through the Collector. 
In towns special enumerators will have to be employed. Both the village 
accountants and the special enumerators ought to be paid for this work. 

Here I would note that in evidence before the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee I suggested sampling of production in cottage industries, to be 
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applied afterwards to tlie occupation figures of the Census. That would 
be better than nothing. The present suggested procedure is of course 
better, but would cost. more. 

Question 40. —The Government of Bombay have recently revised their 
arrangements for returns of wages in rural areas. G. R. No. 1091j24-R.D. 
of 20th October 1924 is appended to this memorandum. (Not printed). 

Question 41. —Personally I think what we do now is the best that can 
be done without employing a special agency (permanent). 

Question 42. —J am strongly of opinion that this is a, provincial matter. 
Even in one and the same province divergent systems might be necessary. 
If we attempt uniformity the reporters will misunderstand the meaning 
of instructions. There is no special occupation of thatchers with us ; find 
if it is included the Mamlatdars will sometimes think that Ihey have to find 
some thatchers, and will report almost anything. 

Question Hi. —The problem here raised is important, but difficult. I 
am inclined to think that we should stick to rates of day wages, and 
that data relating to employment are a wholly separate subject. At 
present; unemployment is not a problem in this part of India in years 
other than years of famine. When scarcity and famine occur there are 
special arrangements for reporting extent of unemployment. We are 
here only concerned with ascertaining what wages a man can make in a 
day’s work, and assume that he cau get full employment if he wishes. 

Question 44. —For this see the G. R. appended. (Not printed). 

Question 15. —This is a local question in any case. Universal formulae 
would not be applicable. 

Question 46. —Thorp are no well-irrigated tracts in this Presidency. 
For separation of canal-irrigated tracts and dry tracts see answer to Q. 48. 

Question 47. —See the G. R. appended. (Not printed). 

Question 48. —Not having seen these publications I do not appreciate 
what was the ultimate unit of observation. If it was the individual labourer 
then any measure of dispersion is applicable and any average. Which to 
use is a detail to be decided by the tabulator of the statistics. 

Jf on the other hand the observations were the average rates of wages 
prevailing in particular villages then their presentation would seem to 
require a map hatched, or marked, with isopleths or contour lines. One 
can of course take out a frequency distribution in this case also. But the 
unit is the village, and the number of workers in each is presumably not 
known. 

Question 49. —Yes. But it could only be estimated on the basis of the 
occupation tables of the Census and the village populations and not very 
satisfactorily at that. 

Question 50. —Wages are reported monthly with us. 

Question 51. —Yes ; but by observations of a non-statistical character. 

Question 52. —■“ Could ” he supplied, yes. “ Should ” be supplied, 
not without employment of special agency (permanent). As a matter of 
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fact with us the three items are “ Carpenter ”, “ Blacksmith ”, and 
“ Moehi ”. Our reporters, being the Taluka Officers, cannot cope with 
more elaborate returns. 

Question 53 .—No. 

Question 54.— For showing the trend over periods of years they are 
reliable. For discussing the existing wage-rates at any given point of time 
they are not. 

Question 55 .—See the G. R. appended. (Not printed). 

Question 56 .—See answer to Q. 51. 

Qilestion 57. —In theory, yes. But where is the money coming from ? 
The Labour Office finds the collection and tabulation of wage statistics for 
the cotton industry alone once every two years a big job, requiring months 
of clerical work. Apart from that who is going to print ? The second 
report on Cotton Wages has been in manuscript with the Government 
Central Press, Bombay, for months, and they cannot find time to print it. 

Question 58 .—In this Presidency no industry would supply the data 
without legislation except the Cotton Mills. This is a non-controversial 
fact. The Cotton Mills happened to want it. 

Question 59 .—The wages are always (so far as I know) calculated as 
day rates on number of days worked, whether disbursement is effected 
daily, weekly or monthly. For statistical purposes we want the daily rate 
and the number of days actually worked (a) by the factory and ( b ) by the 
workman. 

Qtcestion 60. —Reply to this is covered by reply to the last question. 

Question 61 .—Reply to this is partly covered by reply to Q. 59, and 
partly by reply to Q. 51. 

Question 62. (Partly). But some estimates include and some do not 
include “ services ” ; yet they are all called “ national income ”. 

Question 63. —If the term income, that is to say “ national income ” 
in this question means income in what I would call the economic text, book 
sense of Production plus Services, then I would say that this is not a 
matter for Government at all, but is a case for estimates by private workers. 
Government’s function would end with the collection of data of production 
as already discussed, and data of service incomes from family budgets as 
suggested below. 

But taking national income to mean the sum of net private incomes 
(a figure which can also be stated in terms of the per capita income) which 
means the net amount of actual cash available to the individual for expendi¬ 
ture during one year, I advocate the collection of family budgets, classi¬ 
fied by the groups in annexure A to this memorandum for all groups 
below the income-tax line. As family budgets are discussed in the answers 
to questions 76 to 82 below they need not be further discussed here. The 
total sum of private incomes for any group or for the whole population 
would be arrived at by averaging the samples, and applying them to the 
numbers in each group deduced from the occupation and caste tables of 
the census. 

L9IEEC 
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I do not personally advocate an income census on the lines adopted 
in Australia in 1914-15, because I think that statements of income obtain¬ 
ed from the individual by personal returns will be very seriously below 
the true level, and that better results could *be obtained by sampling 
through Honorary Correspondents or Government officers. Moreover the 
collection of a complete income census, as aimed at though not secured in 
Australia in 1914-15, is to a certain extent inquisitorial and would require 
a,n agency as complete as that adopted at the population census and an 
enactment in the Legislative Assembly which might provoke considerable 
discussion. 

Question 64, —The household ; that is to sav the unit called “ house ” 
at the population census, namely “ a number of persons who mess together, 
together with their dependants and resident servants ”, In any case where 
there is more than one income earner in the family all extra incomes would 
be lumped together with the income of the head of the family. The only 
exception to this is that lodgers would he excluded. As a matter of 
fact under a system of sampling the enumerator would simply omit 
families which contain lodgers, or are in any particular highly abnormal. 

Question 65. —A year. 

Question 66. —All incomes would be reduced to one year values, by 
whatever minor time units any particular item in the budget was stated. 
What particular time unit to adopt for any given item is a matter of 
detail which can only be left to the collector of the statistics. It depends 
entirely on local custom in any given case. 

Question 67. —No. We would be dealing with money incomes only. 
It -would be explained in the discussion to what extent free gifts of 
nature reduce the necessity for money income. But' this could not be 
evaluated. 

Questions 68 to 75.— I am definitely opposed to any attempt to as¬ 
certaining national wealth through Government agency at public expense. 
This is a matter for private research workers utilising such data as Govern¬ 
ment provides. 

Question 76. —For measuring variations in the cost of living of different 
classes, whether in urban or rural areas, the index number series seems 
to be the obvious method. But (lie use of index numbers implies a con¬ 
tinuing collection of statistical data, which in itself implies the estab¬ 
lishment of a permanent statistical office, and even then separate index 
numbers could not be- prepared for more than a few classes or localities. 

Question 77. —I am definitely opposed to the “ mass unit ” system 
as applied hitherto for the working class cost of .living in Bombay. It is 
palpably unscientific, since it applies to the quantities consumed by one 
population, the prices relating to another. Moreover it breaks down in 
some of the more difficult items such as house-rent. By no method of 
juggling figures could any average for house-rent for the whole of India 
be obtained, and the application to an estimated number of houses in the 
whole of India of the average rental paid by any small community will 
obviously produce dangerous results in the ultimate “ aggregate expendi¬ 
ture ”, 
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If a large number of cost of living index numbers series are required, 
it would probably be best to lake the retail prices of a number of import¬ 
ant commodities consumed by the classes in question, and work. out the 
simple arithmetic mean of (he price relatives without attempting any 
method of weighting. If only a small number of index numbers are re¬ 
quired it is possible to use the method of weighting deduced from family 

budgets. There are two most common methods, namely (1) the applica¬ 

tion to the price relatives for each commodity of weights derived from 
proportional percentage distribution expenditure on those commodities 
in the original budgets collected at the base period, and (2) the applica¬ 
tion to actual prices of each commodity of quantities of those commodities 

consumed in the average of the budgets. 

In any case it will have to be decided what period to take as the base. 
In most countries, where enquiries'into changes in the cost of living are 
published at the present time, the prewar year is taken as the base. But 
the ascertaining/)! pre-war prices is becoming increasingly difficult, and 
it would be probably better, if a large number of index numbers is now 
contemplated to take as base the year in which the enquiry is made. 

Question 78 .—Method («) : Complete house-to-house enquiry is only 
possible in the case of a detailed investigation of a very limited area or 
a very limited community. When the results are tabulated it is then 
assumed (hat the standard of living for any other similar community or 
any other similar area within the whole tract will be identical with the 
community or area, studied. Method (/>) : Collection of budgets from 
typical families is the most suitable when dealing with an enquiry into the 
standard of living of a large and definite community aggregated into one 
locality, as for example the working classes or middle classes in Bombay 
City. Method (c) : Random samples appear to me the most, suitable for 
application to India as a whole, but even here we can first divide the 
population into the groups outlined in Annexure A and deduce the 
standard of living for any group from the samples for that group alone 
(within the administrative area of the statistician making the enquiry). 
Even with the method of random sampling there will be a tendency for 
the samples to bo taken from typical families ; and I do not see much 
objection to this, since il would reduce the number of observations re¬ 
quired. All these three methods are methods of sampling. There is no 
vital distinction. 

Question 70 .—If the season and the state of trade at the time when 
the economic enquiry is conducted are reasonably normal the income and 
expenditure of the householder for a period of one year would generally 
be sufficient. But there is no doubt that, to approximate the average 
income and expenditure of agricultural householders in tracts of precarious 
rainfall, a very much longer period than one. year is required. This renders 
the enquiry much more complicated and difficult. But it is a difficulty 
which will have to be faced. Dr. Mann, the Director of Agriculture in 
this Presidency, has recently shown me some index numbers worked out 
by him from the year 1886-87 to the year 1023-24 showing the effect of 
outturn combined with areas sown in three of the precarious districts of 
the dry belt hi the Deccan. I quote the following series of vears for the 
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Bijapur District :— 


1895-96 

• . 

. . 

.. 93 

1896-97 

. , 


.. 14 

1897-98 



.. 79 

1898-99 



.. 121 

1899-1900 



.. 50 

1900-01 



.. 43 

1901-02 



.. 57 

1902-03 



.. 79 

1903-04 



.. 71 

1904-05 



.. 64 

1905-06 



.. 21 

1906-07 



.. 100 

1907-08 



.. 107 

1908-09 

. . 


.. 71 

1909-10 



.. 136 

1910-11 



.. 150 


The value 100 in this case is the average for the whole series of 38 years, 
though this does not affect the argument. What I point out is that it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain for such a tract the average income and 
expenditure of a small cultivator for a period of one year. 

Question 80 .—I think the answer to this question must be different for 
different communities. Communities 21, 22, 23 and 24 in the Annexure A 
would require a comparatively small number of budgets, since the range 
of income and expenditure of individual families in these groups must 
be comparatively small. On the other hand groups ID, 11 and 12 would 
appear to require a considerably larger proportionate sampling, which is 
all the more difficult as these groups constitute so large a section of the 
population. It is impossible to give a numerical statement of the pro¬ 
portion of the population in each group for which sample budgets would 
be required at the present moment. It would have to be thought out 
by the statistician conducting the enquiry and even then he might modify 
his requirements in either direction according as he found that the returns 
which were coming in reflected a very large range or a very small range^ 
in the standard of living. 


Question 81 .-—Expenditure on drink, drugs, religious and social 
ceremonies and entertainments must, in my opinion, be included among the 
items of expenditure in a family budget. The item “ gifts to relatives ” 
would have to be included as an item of expenditure if it is also included 
as an item of income. Detailed instructions as to what particular items 
to include or exclude would have to be left to the statistician concerned. 


Question 82 .—Replying to the question only so far as relates to retail 
prices I am afraid that not very much improvement is possible unless we 
can secure a special price reporting staff. But a certain amount is being 
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done in this Presidency to revise the grades and to secure that prices are 
reported for the same commodity in different localities. 

Question 83. —Not answered. 

Question 84. —The answer depends on the type of enquiry adopted. 
From the point of view of the lender the borrowing unit is the individual. 
But so far as we collect data of indebtedness as part of our family budgets 
the unit would have to be the household. 

Question 85.— In the data obtained in the family budgets suggested 
above I would not require any information on this head except the amount 
which has to be paid as interest every year. But 1 admit that the other 
items mentioned in this question are of the greatest importance in an 
economic enquiry. I am afraid that it will be necessary therefore to 
have a separate and distinct enquiry on this subject. This has already 
been done for the cultivators of the Punjab to a considerable extent in 
Mr. Darling’s reeeht book. The agency which should conduct the enquiry 
regarding indebtedness is, in my opinion, the Co-operative Department. 

Question 86. —Special intensive enquiries. 

Questions 87 to 92. —As the result of the suggestions made above the 
form of the economic enquiry contemplated by me is given in Annexure 0 
to this memorandum. 

Question 93. —I do not think that a survey of the nature recommended 
by me could be completed and the results published in less than 3 years 
for the Province, and 4 years for India. Its cost depends entirely on the 
amount of data collected and the speed at which it is tabulated. I give 
in Annexure D, an estimate of cost, which is however little better than 
a random shot. The big item is remuneration to village officers. If the 
Committee consider that these subordinate officials should do this work as 
a legitimate part of their ordinary duties, just as they do the population 
census, then the estimate falls from 8 lakhs to lakhs. It is a debatable 
point. 

Question 94. —I do not consider that this question should be considered 
until the results of the first enquiry are available. 

Question 95. —If it is deeided to have periodical surveys I think they 
should emphatically not synchronise with the population census. The 
obvious thing to do. seems to be to conduct economic surveys at the point 
midway between any two population censuses. 

Question 96. —The extent of the data which Government are prepared 
to present annually in statistical year-books depends entirely on the 
amount which they are willing to spend. But anything involving enqui¬ 
ries at the homes should, in my opinion, be conducted at intervals not shorter 
than 10 years. The case of factory production is different, since it would 
always be possible for Government to declare by legislation that returns 
of any given character or complexity are to be submitted by proprietors 
of establishments every year or even at shorter intervals if required. Such 
concerns maintain clerical staff and are necessarily bound to maintain 
their own statistics. It is therefore no real hardship if Government call 
upon employers and manufacturing proprietors to send returns to any 
reasonable extent. 



Question 97. —The importance of any given industry in any given part 
of India or in India as a whole, can easily be ascertained from Table XXII 
of the 1921 Census both in the India Report and the Provincial Reports. 

Question 98. —Yes. 

Question 99. —The smallest unit fqr publication of information obtain¬ 
ed by the economic survey should be the economic tract. 

Question 100. —I suppose the publication of the Department of Statis¬ 
tics entitled “ Statistical Abstracts of British India ” is virtually of the 
same character as the official year-books published by the Dominions. It 
is only a, question of making the Statistical Abstract better than it is now. 

Question 101. —The subordination of the Department of Statistics to 
the Commercial Intelligence Department is a radical mistake. Nor do 
I see why a Department of Statistics should have only a limited responsibi¬ 
lity as to the form in which its statistics are presented. I am wholly in 
favour of a, scheme for co-ordinating and centralising statistics in each 
of the Provinces and under the Indian Government. 

Question 102. —Provincial Bureaux of Census and Statistics are desir¬ 
able, but I do not see any need at all for district branch offices. My idea 
of the Provincial Bureau of Statistics is that it will initiate enquiries by 
recommending to ‘Government when it considers that any new statistics 
should be collected or that any change should be introduced in the statistics 
already reported, but Government will be the deciding authority in the 
matter. The Bureau would tabulate all important statistics by whatever 
Department collected, and would be responsible for their interpretation 
and presentation. 

Question 103 .—The village in India corresponds to the parish in 
England, being a unit of area in a eadastral survey designed for simplicity 
in the collection of land revenue and in general administration. It is 
not a unit of residence nor in any sense a natural economic unit. At each 
census tables are prepared in manuscript .showing the population of each 
village in the above sense by sex and religion. These documents, called 
“ Village Tables ”, are sent to districts for record. As the result of 
personal enquiries in 1921 I know that in many districts the village tables 
of previous censuses have been lost or destroyed. I do not think that 
beyond the above data for population, and the usual land revenue or other 
statistics collected by and required by individual departments of the 
administration, there is any call for the compilation of statistics by villages. 
Nor would there ever be any justification for the immense amount of 
printing that would be required for the presentation in published form 
of any statistics with the village as the unit. For the economic survey 
under-contemplation I have already recommended that the economic tract 
should he the smallest unit for presentation of results. 

(I should like to remark here that the boundaries of revenue villages 
and the boundaries of towns and cities usually overlap. Any given muni¬ 
cipal area is composed of the whole or parts of several different revenue 
villages. For revenue statistics the unit is the original village, while for 
municipal statistics the unit is the municipal area.) 

Question 1:04 .—-It is not at all essential to seek legislation before the 
establishment of Provincial Bureaux of Statistics. There is quite enough 
statistical material which every year runs to waste through defect of 
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tabulation to justify the establishment of bureaux. Legislation is only 
required in cases where particular industries are to be called upon to 
furnish returns. My impression is that the introduction of legislation 
to establish the bureaux now under contemplation, and the investing of 
those bureaux with general statutory powers to call for statistics, will 
meet with considerable opposition in the Legislative Bodies and from the 
public generally. My idea is therefore to establish the bureaux by adminis¬ 
trative order alone, and to introduce legislation by special enactment for 
each particular case where compulsory returns are required. The com¬ 
pulsory returns required for the particular economic survey now under 
contemplation would be provided for by one enactment ; but if regular 
annual returns are required from any particular industries, that would 
form the subject of a separate and different enactment or enactments. 

Question 105 .—Subject to the omission of the words “ District Offices ”, 

yes. 

Question 106. — (a) The initial economic survey should be financed, as 
the population census is financed, from Central Revenues ; ( b ) recurring 
charges would be met according to the answer in question 105. 

Question 107. —No. 

Question 108. —No. 
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ANNEXURE A. 

Provisional classification of the population for purposes of Economic 

Enquiry. 

(Relates to Indians only). 

1. The very rich, irrespective of occupation. 

Income Rs. 24,000 a year and over. 

It is only necessary to note their numbers froih the Income-Tax returns. 

2. Gazetted officers ; , Professional men ; Persons on private income, in¬ 
cluding absentee landlords. 

Income Rs. 6,000—Rs. 24,000. 

3. Gazetted officers ; Professional men ; Persons on private income, including 
absentee landlords. 

Income Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000. 

4. Merchants and Traders paying income-tax. 

Note.—Income-Tax ends here. 


5. Subordinate public servants ; Professional men below Income-Tax 
limits ; Assistants and Senior Clerks ; Foremen and Overseers not being of 
the same caste as the labourers ; Technical employees. 

6. Ordinary clerks. 

7. School Masters ; Village Accountants ; Village Postmasters and the 

like. 


8. Craftsmen and Traders in one-man businesses. 

9. Large landlords, not absentee. 

10. Large cultivators. 

11. Ordinary cultivators, whether owner or tenant. 

12. Petty cultivat|rs. 

13. Herdsmen proprietors. 

14. Fishermen (a) marine (b) fresh water. 

15. Industrial labourers (skilled and unskilled). 

16. Ordinary labourers. 

17. Agricultural labourers. 

18. Village servants and messengers. 

19. Messengers, peons, etc., in towns. 

20. Domestic servants. 

21. Depressed castes 
(each' caste separate). 

22. Jungle Tribes, not wanderers 

(each Tribe separate). 

23. Wandering Tribes 

(each Tribe separate). 

24. Beggars, 
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ANNEXURE B. 

Economic Areas in Bombay Presidency. 


(1) Sind. 

(2) North Gujarat sand area (Ahmedabad excluding S. W. portion. Kaira), 

(3) Kathiawar (portions of Ahmedabad District lying in Kathiawar). 

(4) Pancli Mahals. 

(5) South Gujarat (Broach, Surat). 

(6) Khandesh. 

(7) Konkan Coast (Thana, Kolaba, . Ratnagiri, Ivauara ; Coastal Belt 

(8) Konkan Inland (between 7 and 9). 

(9) Ghat Crest, Maval and Mallad. 

(10) Central Deccan and Karnatak safe belt (between 9 and 11, 12). 

(11) East Deccan dry belt. 

(12) Karnatak black soil. 


ANNEXURE C. 

Draft procedure for General Economic Survey. 

I. Ce..Lral Bureau. 

Function : Co-ordination of Provincial Surveys. 

Collation of Provincial results. 

II. Provincial Bureau : Bombay— 

1. Collection of Data — 

A. Organization of collection of Family Budgets through Honorary 

Correspondents. 

B. (After legislation). Collection of production and wages returns 

from Industrial establishments subject to the Factories Act 
(on printed returns). 

Agency through whom the Bureau will work— 

The Factory Inspection Department, 

C. (After legislation). Census of production by manufacturing estab¬ 

lishments and craftsmen not subject to the Factories Act (on 
printed forms). 

Agencies through whom the Bureau will work— 

(1) For technical advice on classification of industries, etc.- — 

The Department of Industries. 

(2) For collection of data-—The Revenue Officers of Districts. 

D. Revision of production figures of Agriculture, Pastoral, Dairy to 

be secured through and in correspondence with— 

The Department of Agriculture. 

E. Production figures of Forest produce to be seeured through and 

in correspondence with— 

The Forest Department. 

F. Production figures for Minerals to he secured (as depided after 

consideration). This may possibly be entirely covered by B, 

C and H. 


L9IEEC 
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G. Production figures for Fish to be securad from the Revenue Depart¬ 

ment : — 

(1) Fresh water. Contract figures. 

(2) Marine. Samples of production in relation to workers. 

H, Production figures for Government monopolies to be ascertained 

from Departments concerned, e.g., Salt, Country, Liquor, Opium, 
Hemp, Drugs, Jail industries. 

K. Enquiry into indebtedness to he initiated through and in corres¬ 
pondence with :— 

The Co-operative Department. 

2. Tabulation of Data — 

The results will he presented under the following heads :— 

(a) Production of material goods. 

(b) (1) Distribution of personal incomes. 

(2) Standard of living of different communities. 

(c) Wage rates— 

(1) in Industrial Establishments subject to the Factories Act. 

(2) in Rural Areas (continuing figures). 

(d) Indebtedness. 

ANNEXURE D. 

Rough Estimate of Cost. 

Provincial Economic Survey — Bombay. 


Rs. 

Director at Rs. 3,000 p. in. X 3 years .. .. 1,08,000 

Asstt. Director at Rs. 1,000 p. m. X 3 years .. .. 36,000 

Travelling allo wance to above .. .. .. 6,000 

Clerical staff enumeration stage 1>) years— 

1 Head Clerk at Rs. 350 . . .. .. 6,300 

2 hands at Rs. 150 .. -IS. TO •• •• 5,400 

5 hands at Rs. 75 .. .. .. .. 6,750 

Clerical staff tabulation stage 1) years— 

1 Head Clerk at Rs. 350 ' .. .. .. 6,300 

2 hands at Rs. 150 .. .. . .. 5,400 

5 hands at Rs. 75 .. .. .. 6,750 

100 hands at average Rs. 60 .. .. .. 1,08,000 

Menials 3 years .. .. .. .. 6,480 

Miscellaneous T. A. .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Out of pocket expenses to Honorary Correspondents .. 65,000 

Remuneration to village officers .. .. .. 2,50,000 

Remuneration to special enumerators .. .. 1,00,000 

Paper .. .. .. .. • • 10,000 

Printing (it at Government presses) .. .. 5,000 

Postage, ete. .. .. .. .. 5,000 

Office equipment, etc. .. . . .. .. 10,000 

Office rent . . . . .. • ■ 15,000 

Unforeseen .. .. .. .. 37,620 


Rs. 


8,00,000 
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Oral evidence, the 6th May, 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —I must begin by remarking that you Inn e sent us a 
very valuable paper. In regard to the classification adopted, you say 
“ To turn to Appendix G, the occupational classification adopted for the 
Indian Census (based on the classification of Berthillon) is not entirely 
suitable to India.. The tvvo main objections to it are : (1) that in India 
manufacturing and selling are usually done by one and the same person, 
so that it is often doubtful whether a particular person should be classified 
under industry or trade, and (2) any particular Census group includes 
both employer and employed ; and this for the purpose of an economic 
enquiry is a serious difficulty. Thus, under group 56 of the Census, 
“ The Brick and Tile Makers there would be included both the pro¬ 
prietor of a brick kiln, his clerks, his foreman, his workmen both skilled 
and unskilled and even his messengers. The economic condition of the 
different strata of the population is presumably determined mainly by 
their income, and I take it that the term “ the economic condition of the 
classes of the people ” could not be studied on the basis of whole establish¬ 
ments such as the brick kiln instanced above. You divide it into 24 
classes ? 

A..Yes. 

Q .—On what information have you based this f How did you come 
to classify it in this manner ! 

A.—I do not expect it to be taken as the Provincial classification, but 
as showing the lines upon which yon could split up the population. I am 
far from saying that it should be taken as final. The first thing I did 
was to separate the classes on income-tax lines. I certify that if is not 
necessary to collect the income of these classes. T separated classes 21 
to 24. I felt that wandering tribes and general tribes, 22 and 23, ought to 
be kept very distinct because their standard of living depends upon so 
many factors which are not to be found in the ordinary population. They 
collect wild fruit to a large extent and if you mix them up with the people 
who live in villages and towns, you would get n wrong impression about 
the distribution of income. There are also the depressed classes, the Molads 
and Mats. I think they glso might be kept distinct and the remainder 
broken up according to the occupation tables of the Census. 

Q. —Would it not be more desirable to have grouped them according 
to rural and urban areas ? 

A. —I do not feel there is much difference between a small sized town 
and a ordinary village. 

Q .—Would you treat the districts as the ultimate unit ? 

A.—This is a question of detail which would depend upon the method 
of collecting and the method of tabulating. 

Q. —But, for administrative convenience it would be desirable ? 

A. —The Bureau, or the officer conducting the enquiry, would probably 
have to correspond a great deal with the general administration and that 
would necessitate his corresponding with the District officers. There are 
many heads in the enquiry for which it would be desirable to tabulate 
every unit which overlaps two districts. 

Q. —If you have information of the districts you can make any com- 
hinatiea you like ? 
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-4.—You can* separate parts of the districts. ] will give you an 
example. How would you break up the Presidencies into tracts ? Bombay 
.is so composite. 

Q. —If remedies are contemplated it would be difficult to apply them 
because it would be difficult to separate them ? 

A. —You could tabulate the figures both by districts and by economical 
tracts which might overlap districts, but so far as remedies are concerned, 
it is looking far ahead. 

Q. —But the ultimate object would be that 1 

A. —I do not thin'; you would say that a remedy is required until the 
disease is diagnosed. 

Q. —We are only trying to see how many doctors are to be employ¬ 
ed ? 

A .—Of course, if that is the view there might, have to be distinct 
units. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—When tracts overlap units, would it be possible to 
divide the districts into tracts " 

A. —Yes, fairly* well. But you must remember the village tables 
which are compiled by Ihe Census officers are sent to the Collectors for 
record. They are kept, in tlie Tiiluq or Keeord Office of this Presidency. 
If we take the map and mark on I the Tnhitjs into different tracts we can 
tell which lie in which district and we can demarcate it. 

Chairman. — if. —You say “ But if the Committee propose any kind 
of general and complete census it will be almost inevitable to maintain the 
district as the smallest indivisible unit ? 

A. —Yes, there is a difference between a simple and a complete 
enumeration. It may be difficult if you carry out a complete enumera¬ 
tion with any kind of comprehensive figures bv economic tracts and the 
chief reason is that w« have a great deal of census data by the districts 
and not for smaller units. For instance, we have not got a census data 
for occupation. The lowest unit is the district. 

if .—In this Presidency, you have them separately for the cities—can 
you tell us exactly what Ihe difficulty has been in Bombay \ 

■ A.—You mean in the Bombay Labour Office 1 So far as the census 
of wages is concerned, a good deal of the mill industry* were anxious to 
have details of wages so they agreed to send in complete returns. Even 
the resolution of the Mill Owners’ Association would not bind any parti¬ 
cular mill and it takes a good deal of time 1o get returns, otherwise than 
by* compilation. We know that there is no other industry* which is anxious 
to have it and in each one you get a somewhat small modicum of returns 
without, compilation. If you are making out a complete census and there 
is one unit omitted, it upsets the whole thing. 

Q .—Could you not. get information for the factories by private en¬ 
quiries ? . . 

A .—They object very much to our sending people ; they do not at 
all like us to send investigators to their works. 

Q .—What information do the factories show a disinclination to supply 1 



A. —To what is consumed. 

Q. —They do not like their consumption to be examined on the ground 
that the information would be revealed to competitors ? 

A. —As regards the returns they were asked to fill in and send, some 
of them simply said that they had no time to collect it. So far as the 
visits of our investigators are concerned, they do not like them to go there 
to make the slightest attempt. They are afraid of any process leaking 
out. 

Q .—To what extent do you think they are justified. In case legisla¬ 
tion was resorted to, what information would you insist upon particularly 
in the large factories ? 

A .—On the basis of your Questionnaire, you give a list of items upon 
which information may be asked for from factories in Question No. 3(5. 
I do not personally approve of asking questions about “ Capital Cost ”, 
The whole way through T have not supported the proposal to have an 
enquiry into Capital and Wealth. 1 do not rbink the time has come yet 
for that. 

Q .—What about the factory industries -yon do not want their capital ? 

A.—T do not recommend collecting data with regard to fuel, oil, fire 
and miscellaneous expenses and 1 think that if you are collecting quantity 
and value of raw material, it is better to ask for the material used rather 
than purchased. You can gei the total value as mentioned in Item J. 

()-■ If we want statistics of production, would it be necessary to use 
the village accountants as well as enumerators, of course, to complete the 
existing Revenue statistics ? 

A.—We have no statistics of production except in one or two organised 
industries. 

(}.—Rut you have much already, the mills for instance ; and as re¬ 
gards agriculture you have only to multiply the area to ascertain the 
yield and the value ? 

.1.—1 am speaking of non-agricultural products, and I have recom¬ 
mended a more or less complete enumeration of production, but to-morrow 
the committee which is to meet you informally will not recommend 
that. 

Q. —For instance, cottage and minor industries ? 

A.—Yes, I lean to the view that it would be possible to obtain mode¬ 
rately complete enumeration. 

Q .—We also share the same view as yourself. 

A.- Yon will have to see what Mr. Mountford, as Administrative officer, 
says on the subject. 

Q. —What other alternative is there ? 

A.—The other alternative is to take samples of production and to 
send a man to all the factories to obtain from them the output. Then you 
will have to apply to them, under the Factories’ Act, as to the number 
of actual workers in the Census table. 

Q. —But occupations vary and productions vary ? 
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A. —It would not be anything more than estimates in the end, but 
it would be estimates in advance of anything hitherto obtained. 

Q .-—So far as the factory industries are concerned, you are in favour 
of a central bureau to collect information ? 

A. —A central bureau for the whole of India or for the Province ? 
I should have the whole thing done by the Provincial Bureau. I should 
have everything done by the Provinces and used by the Central Bureau 
for collating the work in much the same way as the Census Commissioner, 
who does not collect it himself but who collates and discusses the work of 
the Provinces. 

Q .—You are not in favour of subordination to a centralised Statisti¬ 
cal Bureau or Commercial Intelligence Department ! 

A .—I am not, and I do not think anybody is. 

Q .—I think, probably, the department, itself is not. 

A. —Yes, he is only a Director of Commercial Intelligence. 

Q .—You are not in favour of any district branch ? 

A.— I do nol think it is either desirable or necessary. 

Q .—What is the number of villages in this Presidency f 

A. —26,000 Revenue villages including Ivnam villages. 

Q. —It is a very large number for the Central Government to deal with 
direct—in some of the Provinces there are as many as 50,000 ? 

A. —I cannot visualise what the district bureau would do. 

Q. —It would be a sub-collecting agency ? 

A .—-A collecting agency for certain items would be distinctly of im¬ 
portance but it is not necessary to establish a separate office for that. You 
know how the collectors will handle any subject sent to them. 

Q .—You would not have branches, wliy ? 

A .—I do not see the use of these branches. I would use them if neces¬ 
sary, but it would be only as collectors of information. The district office 
seems to me entirely unsuitable. It would necessitate an enormous amount 
of touring about to see what the branch offices were doing. The tabulation 
of data is much better done in the Central Office. 

Q .—With the new machinery ? 

A. —Yes, you might use new machinery. 

Q .—You have estimated a total of 8 lakhs ? 

A. —Yes, but. we are cutting that down to 1 lakhs roughly. We have 
cut it down to 4 lakhs because we have abandoned the idea of having a 
complete enumeration and we have so simplified the method that the 
bulk of that expenditure goes out. They have also recommended that there 
should not be a separate Director at the head of the Provincial Bureau 
apart from the Labour Office activities. 

Q .—There is, I think, an idea that the Labour Office itself shall be 
made the Central Bureau '? 

A .'—That is the proposal that will be made to-morbow. 

Q. —May I ask you what you would do with the 4 lakhs ? 
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A .— I would break it. up into 4 heads. The study and distribution of 
private income and family budgets is one item. And, the collection of 
information regarding wages, the rates of labour from the factories as 
defined, in the Factories’ Act, and an estimate of production from the 
factories and from craftsmen : and then there is an arrangement for 
revised and better estimates of agricultural and various productions from 
different departments and an enquiry into indebtedness can be carried on 
through the Co-operative Department. 

Q. —All this can be done with 4 lakhs ? 

A. — I think something can be done with the 4 lakhs. The more money 
you give the more detailed will be the enquiry. 

Q. —You have seen the items in question 1 of the Questionnaire. Yon 
have seen the tests of the economic condition of the country. The tests 
are all enumerated there. Have you any other tests to add to that ? 

A. —1 do not answer question 1. 

Q. —But will you kindly tell us ? 

A. —Speaking at the moment, 1 would omit wealth and restrict wages 
to particular heads. 

Q. —Have you any other comments to make on these items ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —Would you add anything ? 

A. —No, I do not suggest adding anything to that. 

Q .—Any omissions 

A. —Yes. I would omit Item 5. Wealth. 

Q. —For what reasons would you omit wealth ? 

A .—I do not think it would be possible in the present stage of develop¬ 
ment of India to make any census of wealth, because it is distributed in 
forms which are not amenable <o measurement. In Western countries, 
wealth is either invested in securities or stocks and shares of which the 
value and details arc available or in landed or other properties which can 
be valued. The wealth of India is so largely distributed in ornaments and 
household utensils of silver and brass that it would be impossible to ascer¬ 
tain it and it would be very inquisitorial to attempt to do it. 

Q. —Supposing in a village you appointed a Committee of 3 or 4 men 
who knew the village, would they not be able to collect information, even 
with intensive studies t Would it not he possible to obtain some idea— 
would it not be well to have some knowledge l 

A. —I take it that if there is an economic enquiry, the officers con¬ 
ducting that enquiry would use any local knowledge available, but I am 
not in favour of appointing anything so definite as a Committee. It should 
be entrusted to the officer responsible for studying the facts or making 
the enquiries. 

Q ,—Would not the committee be able to help in the enquiry ? 

A. —I should certainly expect the educated men in the neighbour¬ 
hood to give every assistance in their power. The proposal I have made. 
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which would be accepted by the Committee you will meet to-morrow, is 
to utilise the service of a large number of persons as honorary corres : 
pondents. 

Q .—Would you object to the wealth being collected by the inventory 
method ? 

A— Yes, I am wholly opposed to it. As regards public wealth it might 
possibly be collected, but private wealth it is not feasible to collect. 

Q ,—Do you really think that the collection of wealth should be omitted, 
because wealth is a very important index to the prosperity or otherwise of 
a people ? 

A. —I should have very strongly recommended its collection, had I 
thought it feasible. I do not consider it feasible in the present stage. 

Q .—Do you think, at a later stage, it would be feasible ! 

A. —Perhaps 50 or a 100 years hence. 

Q .—Supposing you had to take a census of the whole district with 
a particular purpose in view ’? 

A .—I should view it exactly in the same way as for the whole of India 
as being undesirable and not at all feasible. 

Q .—Assuming that we have to carry out an economic survey under 
the remaining heads, leaving out wealth, and you had to make estimates 
for the whole district or the whole Province, would you agree that pro¬ 
duction is the most important V 

A. —1 do not put it as being of more importance than a number of 
things, say, the distribution of the Provincial income or cost of living, but 
they are both important. 

Q ,—As an estimate of production .should be included in an economic 
survov, what steps would you take to have full estimates of production in 
every' district. There is the agricultural production and there is the in¬ 
dustrial production, then you have fisheries, mines, forests, the minor 
industries, factory industries and so on f 

A.- —There are two main heads. Under agriculture, you may also 
include fisheries and forests. 

Q —You have the total productions under the two heads of Agriculture 
and Industries. Can we collect that information from you ? 

A.—We have no statistics of production. 

q .—About four-fifths of the information, so far as agriculture is con 
cerned, is available ? 

A .-—I have a considerable amount of information available, that, is 
agricultural production, excluding fisheries. You can get into touch with 
the Agricultural Department and find out to what extent the informa¬ 
tion may be made more complete and more accurate. Otherwise, no in¬ 
formation as to agricultural production is needed. 

Q .—You admit that agricultural production is most important ? 

A. —Yes, it is in this country. 

Q, —-Prom your knowledge of the Presidency, what percentage of the 
total production of the districts is from industries ? 
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A. —I am not prepared to say. The object of this enquiry would be to 
ascertain that fact. 

Q. —What agency would you employ ’? Could you employ the 
Revenue agency, supplemented with additional men, to collect informa¬ 
tion for products other than agriculture '? 

A.— Yes, this is what I have recommended. 

Q .—You want to get that by intensive studies ? 

A .—I proposed personally and still propose to attempt a complete 
enumeration, but the district officers think that it will create so much 
excitement in the villages that to question them will he impossible and 
that we must proceed by the method of sampling. Mr. Montcitli will ex¬ 
plain that to you. We were using samplings for complete enumeration. 

I think the Revenue agency must be employed, supplemented by paid 
men wherever necessary. 

(),—As regards the information about production, will this be within 
the capacity of the Revenue establishment to collect with the necessary 
staff ? 

A .—I think that with the necessary expenditure, with time and money, 
we can arrive at the estimate. 

Q. —This is a very definite statement which 1 am glad to have. For 
heads 4 or 5, you would recommend that steps be taken by the method of 
sampling and by intensive study ? 

A .—You mean wages, cost of living and indebtedness. So far as wages 
are concerned, I have recommended that we should apply compulsion under 
tlie Factories’ Act and demand complete information as regards wages and 
tabulate it as we do now in the Bombay Labour Office in regard to the 
wages in the Bombay Cotton Mills. So far as other wages are concerned, 
I have recommended nothing more than what is done for skilled and un¬ 
skilled labour, which was previously sent by the Kernam or Taluqdar and 
which is now sent to the Labour Office. T am not in fa vour of attempting 
to collect data of wages for small establishments, the workers in which are 
extremely insignificant and in which the wages and hours of labour are 
all very irregular. I think it would be impossible to collect data of such 
wages and get anything which would be interpretable. 

Q. —It has been suggested to us that for the present it might be suffi¬ 
cient to collect productions of all kinds in the districts and to take up half 
a dozen villages in certain tracts and carry on an intensive study and 
collect as much data as is possible under the five heads. 

A. —I am not wholly in favour of combining, with a general economic 
survey an intensive survey in any village or villages. 

Q. —A large number of witnesses have been in favour of it. 

A: —So I saw from the papers. 

Q. —This is the only way if you want to get the information. You 
get. by this means, averages and then you can generalise from that. ? 

A. —That is what I doubt—whether you can generalise from one 
village to the whole tract which it is supposed to represent. 

Q. —Supposing you collected information from year to year and when 
this information accumulates, perhaps, you will then be able to genera¬ 
lise ? 

L9IEEC 
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A. —1 adhere to the methods I have sugested myself. 

Q .—Would you kindly explain again what will have to be - done ? 

A.- —The general lines are a study of the distribution of private in¬ 
comes, the standard of living by means of family budgets, collected in 
large numbers and scattered about as largely as possible, and represent¬ 
ing as far as possible all clases of occupation. I would like to remark in 
this connection that if you have a large number of family budgets, you 
know what wages they are earning in the year. Then about production. 

I made two separate recommendations about agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural productions which I mentioned just now, and, for indebtedness, 
I recommended that the enquiry be left to the Co-operative Societies to 
decide whether they should restrict it to particular villages or not. I 
would ask them to work on the lines of Mr. Darling in the Punjab. 

Q. —Supposing we start with a census survey, would you ultimately 
have a stock taking census carried out at considerable expense and then 
have a small establishment to keep it up from year to year and then have 
a periodical census ? 

A.— So far as the productions, other than from factories, are concerned, 
non-agricultural productions, and so far as the distribution of private 
income and the standard of living is concerned, I should have that done 
once for all, and should wait until the results are published before decid¬ 
ing whether they should be resumed at any later date. 

Q .—You would have them examined thoroughly once and for all ? 

A. —Yes, as a part of the process of the general economic survey, and 
make the survey as a single operation and unit for the results of that 
before deciding whether to carry on or not. 

Q. —Would you not want many times more than 4 lakhs ? 

A. —Our 4 lakhs covers all the proposals. This covers the whole thing, 
compilation and publication of the results, family budgets, production, 
indebtedness, and wages in factories. 

Q. —Of course, you will study the income of the people ? 

A.— Income in the sense of private income, I think this fs one of 
the most important things in the enquiry. 

Q .—Would you also study the distribution of Provincial income ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —Why not ? 

A. —I regard that as a matter for students and not for the Govern¬ 
ment—income in the sense of national income. That, I think, is a matter 
for private workers. The object of studying private income is to com¬ 
pare that with the minimum subsistence income which would be of much 
value to compare with the family budgets for the different communities 
so as to be able to see that such and such a proportion, or the members of 
sueh and such a group are receiving incomes which are too low for the 
standard of living which may reasonably be expected of them. 

Q •—How long do you think this initial stock-taking would take ? 

A.—' Three years. We have decided that it may be done in three years, 
which is a rather short time, inasmuch as the tabulation takes such a long 
time and the printing at the end too. 
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Q, —Can you give us some more details as to how you would collect 
the family budgets by honorary correspondents ? 

A ,-—-The arrangement is that the officer in charge of the Province 
writes to the Collectors of the Districts and asks them to let it be known 
among the educated element in bis district that honorary correspondents 
are required. He may personally ask some of the men whom he knows 
to take up the work of honorary correspondents ; and the people who 
apply, their names will be reported to the Collector and if they are suit¬ 
able they will be accepted. Then we prepare forms of the family budgets 
which are of a rather simple type and we issue our instructions. 

Q. —The family budget forms would include most of these things "t 

A. —No, not production, as it is purely a question of income and ex¬ 
penditure of the family during the year, and the distribution of the ex¬ 
penditure under the main heads, fuel, oil. cloth, etc., which is a very 
valuable test of the economic position. 

Q. —How 7 many family budgets would you do ? 

A .-—We would do 100,000 in this Presidency, including Sind, but not 
including the Indian States. The population is nearly 19 millions. Tt is 
a very large proportion. I suggested that as what we should try to work 
up to. One might easily have a certain number of highly detailed budgets 
collected as a supplementary study. 

Q .—You are not in favour of typical villages being examined ? 

A. —I do not know 7 of any typical village. 1 have never found one. 

Q. —They all vary so much ? 

A .— Yes. 

Q. —What made you fix on the figure of 100.000 ? 

A, —I came to the conclusion that w 7 e might £et 1,000 honorary cor¬ 
respondents in the Presidency and that they might collect 100 budgets 
each. 

Q .—Would 4 lakhs be sufficient for that ? 

A. —It would he, not only for that, but for everything. 

Q. —There is one other idea 1 want to have your views upon. In some 
countries the villagers collect production statistics and maintain them from 
year to year. This is a useful guide to them to watch whether they are 
improving or going back. Would such a thing be possible here ? 

A. —I do not think so for a moment. 

Q. —But some people said that, if the people are trained, they would be 
able to do it ? 

A.— It would ultimately devolve upon the Revenue Department to do 
it, 

Q. —Supposing the Revenue Department did it with a committee and 
collected statistics and made returns and submitted them to the Central 
Bureau, perhaps, at the end of two or three years they would be able to 
do it. and if it Was checked by the officers of the Provincial Bureaux and 
the figures are accepted as reliable, then the Government would be re¬ 
lieved of that expense as the people will be able to that work for them¬ 
selves ? 
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A. —I do not personally think so. There are no village communities 
here ; there are only caste communities. 

Q .—There may be among them intelligent people who will be able 
to do it f 

A. —There may be villages here and there where you might, get a man 
who might be able to do it. but we know that in the end it is boiled down 
to this, that the work would have to be done by the village accountants 
and the Mamlafdars. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—As regards classifications, these are of two sorts. One 
is merely according to incomes and the other is by dividing the popula¬ 
tion into occupational classes. The suggestion which you make seems to 
be based on a combination of the two '? 

A. —To a certain extent it is. When I get my data for these classes, 
I then break them up and tabulate it into income groups, within the social 
stratum which you are examining. 

Q .—You rake the very rich first ! 

A. —Yes. 

p.—Without distinct ion ® 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You include in that all the upper classes, whether landlords or 
not ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Then you take the 2nd group. This in an income group ? 

A. —Yes, chiefly an income group. 

Q. —The thit-d is also an income group. The fourth includes agri¬ 
culturists, but it is also an income group ? 

A. —Practically none of the agriculturists in this country pays Income- 

tax. 

Q. —But, they have some other sources of income 

A.—Yes, absentee landlords, as you might call them, would come in 
mostly. It is not. important to consider this class. I only put. them down 
as an indication as to what, class comes wit hin these incomes. 

Q .—Would you not take in incomes as a grade ? 

A. —Well, merchants and traders occupy a separate position, but this 
is not an occupational distinction. 

Q. —Would you put merchants and traders in Class 4 f 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Why not take them in 2 and 3 as well ? 

A .—I consider that merchants and traders live a different kind of 
.social*life from professional men. All we want from the first, four classes 
is simply the particular* from the income returns. 

Q. —Would you not prefer to have income grades only ? 

A. —No, I think not. I think it is desirable to know to what extent 
riches are distributed among the different professions and occupations. 
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Q. —Or, would you divide the different classes into certain big occupa¬ 
tions, for instance in class 2, take all persons of incomes from Rs. 6,000 
to 24,000 and then distinguish between gazetted officers and persons with 
private incomes, traders and so on ? 

-1 •—You could easily do that. These are details which can be con¬ 
sidered when the figures are tabulated. 

Q ■—My point is whether the income grade or occupation should be 
the basis ? 

A. —You can do both—von can separate them and break them up into 
classes. 

Q. —You have gone by occupation '! 

A .—By the social stratum largely. 

Q .—Schoolmasters would include those who are receiving Rs. 15 a 
month to those who were getting Rs. 160 a month. 

A.— Yes, there are a few at Rs. 100 a month. The schoolmasters I hat 
I indicate there in Class 7 would not be the better paid ones. They would 
be of the same standing as the village accountant. He comes in with the 
professional people in the village. 1 think 1 should say village schoolmaster 
to distinguish him from the higher paid man in the towns. 

Q .—I quite appreciate this distinction, the wandering tribes and the 
general tribes, but as regards the depressed classes, they arc progressing 
now and you might have numbers of the depressed classes who may be, 
by reason of their occupations, included in the higher classes ? 

A .—There are very few. The proportion of these to the whole class 
is very negligible. 

Q. —You would not include them ? 

A. —Yes, when the budgets come in. He will come in all right. T. 
would certainly put him there. This is one of the things we would like 
to know, namely, what is the social condition of this class. 

Q .—How will you obtain information with regard to pastoral pro¬ 
ducts ? 

A. —This is with regard to Question 10. We have our cattle census 
which the administrative officers say is a distinctly reliable census. The 
figures can be accepted as a basis for any kind of calculation. 

Q. —It is not sufficiently detailed. We will have to find out how many 
milch cattle there are ? 

A .—It is all given for every kind of animal separately. 

Q .—I did not know that. 

A .—It does not however include pigs. Pigs are very uncommon in 
this Presidency. 

Q .—Would you advise their being included, where they are impor¬ 
tant '1 

A .—I have not considered the point. I would rather consult flu 
Administrative Officer about the inclusion of pigs. Even now we exclude 
it from the production, but even if we included it, the products from pigs 
m this Presidency would be very negligible. The village pigs are not 
even looked after. They are merely scavangers. Nothing is done with 
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their hides. It is only in the case of villages where there are Christians, 
Goanese or East Indians, that they are of any worth. It is very small. 
It will be perfectly easy to put pigs in the cattle census. The Committee, 
which you will meet to-morrow, has recommended putting poultry in. 

Q. —You think that a census of poultry would give sufficient data 
to work out the production ? 

A. —I think it would. If the Administrative Officer says that poultry 
can be enumerated, well it will have to be done. 

Q .—You think it will be better to make intensive studies 1 

A. —I do not think so. 

Q .—My idea is this, and I would like to have information from some 
one who has made enquiries from the villages on the point. My impres¬ 
sion is that some of the poultry in the villages are not privately owned. 

A.—They are generally privately owned, but there may be cocks which 
belong to nobody. The hens, however, are privately owned. A census 
taken once in five years would give us sufficient data to work out the pro- 
d tuition from year to year. 

Chairman.- — Q. —There must be some continuity f 

A. —If you want continuity, I suppose you would have to make a census 
annually instead of quinqnennially. It would work out strangely if any¬ 
thing serious occurred within the quinquennium. I did not know that 
you wanted pastoral products from year to year. In that case I see no 
alternative than to make a cattle census annually and ask the Administrative 
Officer whether the officers can do it. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—That may he given to a certain man—to the assistants 
of the Patwari. « The Patwari may put in assistants ? 

A. —We do not do that here. 

Q .—He has to do it as a part of his ordinary duties ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—We very often give him an assistant to carry on his work ? 

A. —The Bombay Government would say that they would have to make 
their assessments in the village. 

Q .—This was what was done in the Census—the Patwari was there 
but somebody else was put in his place ? 

A. —That also was not done in this Presidency. No extra paid ad¬ 
ministrative staff was employed. 

Q .—You are in favour of conducting a census of production in respect 
of large industries ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Supposing, if we were to collect merely industrial statistics, that 
is to say, the total output, quantity and value, the total raw material used, 
quantity and value, the number of persons employed or something like 
that, would not that be sufficient to find out how the industries are doing ? 

A .—That is rather what I have recommended, is not that, so ? 

Q. —This is information which could be collected from year to year ? 

A. —I can quite easily do it if you provide the necessary enactment, 
but I think you would find it difficult to get it through the Council. 
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Q. —Wliat particular objection was taken in the Bombay Council ? 

A .—They had numerous objections. For one thing, it should be an 
all-India legislation. They said that the Bombay Government could not 
call upon companies for facts and statistics, such as the State Railways, 
therefore it must be an all-India legislation. 

Q .—Some people said that there was not sufficient time to consider 

it ? 

A .—That could not be more than a temporary objection. But there 
were permanent objections. I know that some business houses felt that 
there was a danger of processes leaking out. It could always be obviated 
by their sending the returns themselves. I do not see any objection. At 
the present moment, the cotton mills have to supply statistics of yarn, 
spun and woven, for the purposes of the Cotton Excise. Any organised 
factory is in a position to supply statistics of production. They do not 
supply at present anything- more than the quantities of yarn produced ; 
the quantities of yarn woven and goods produced in certain mills counts 
for the purpose of estimating the cotton excise. 

Q. —You do not know the capital or the horse-power of the engines ? 

A. —As I pointed out for the industrial census we collected horse 
power. 

Q. —Did you find any difficulties ! 

A. —Very little. I may say the greatest difficulty we had was with the 
Government factories. 

Q .—In 1916, T had to go and tell a very distinguished Government 
officer how to fill in a schedule. 

A. —I can quite believe that. You mean the census schedule. We had 
similar experiences here. 

Q .—You have seen the Factories’ census ? 

A. —Yes. Having got the horse-power of the engines in 1910, I do 
not see the point in asking for it again. 

Q .—If a census of production is taken, this is a part of it ? 

A .—You want to get the production per horse-power ? There is no 
difficulty for the factory to state it. it is one minute’s work. 

Q .—Would you advise a more or less complete census of production 
in respect of the large factories and statistics of total outturn, and the 
raw material used, collected from year to year ? 

A.- —This is the only point in the whole questionnaire in regard to 
which I am disposed to recommend that there should be an annual return 
of these factories. This already comes under the Factories’ Act. It must 
be taken that they employ a highly paid clerical staff. 

Q. —You think that we ought to have an annual return ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —And mines % 

A .—We have no mines in this Presidency, but I think that comes 
under the Factories’ Act. 

Q. —No, under the Mines’ Act. 
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A, —I cannot say anything about the Mines’ Act. 

Q. —Do you think that in respect of the tendency to compare the data 
with other countries, the Government’s function would end with the col¬ 
lection of data of production. Do you think that we ought to collec* this 
data and if any one wants to use it and compare it with other countries, let. 
him compare it for what it is worth ? . 

A. —That is what 1 had in view. There have been books published 
recently in which estimates of production and income per head of the 
population have been given but this data is obviously wrong. There is 
danger plus other difficulties. It is the Government’s function to give 
better data. 

Q. —We should give the data and say what they are worth ? 

A. —I would not go quite so far as that. I would say that the officer 
who conducts the present survey would, in presenting the data, be bound 
to discuss that and he would not only discuss that but it would also be his 
duty to interpret that and compare that with previous estimates. 

Q. —That is what they are meant for. You think it is not. the duty of 
the Government to give it ? 

A. —It is in a way. 

Q. —As far as possible you would leave it to private people to do it 1 
You do not want to commit yourself .’ Yon do not think it the duty of 
the Government to give percentage figures ? 

.1.—I say it certainly would be the function of the officer who prepared 
the report of the economic survey to give as complete a bibliography as 
he could for the assistance of the public and everyone else. 

Q .—You said you wanted a complete census prepared ol' production, 
a complete enquiry into all kinds of productions, that was your personal 
opinion ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —That is to say you would collect the production of all cottage 
industries in various villages and the production of fish and other mis¬ 
cellaneous articles ? 

A. —Fish is separate. It comes under an exceptional rule. I re¬ 
commend a complete production census, but in regard to fish I recommend 
some sample areas along the coast villages. I apply that to the main 
fisheries but not to fresh water fish. Fish is a non-agricultural production. 

Q. —Would you take fish by sampling ? 

A. —Yes, in certain areas along the sea coast. 

Q. —As regards the othef > minor cottage industries you are inclined to 
take the total production ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —What agency would you employ for that purpose ? 

A. —The village officer supplemented by a paid agency. In the large 
towns, it would be a paid agency pure and simple. 

Q. —You consider that practicable f 
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A. —I do, but Mr. Monteith objects. I think it perfectly posible to do 
it, if sanctioned, with a sufficiently organised and sufficiently large staff. 
It is not a thing which can be skimped in any way. It would have to be 
done thoroughly to be done at all. 

Q. —You are in favour of the cost of living and the standard of living 1 

A— To me, standard of living is a vague term. It involves the whole 
discussion of the data in the family budgets and the distribution of ex¬ 
penditure. 

Q .—Would you aim at obtaining the standard of living of the various 
classes '? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —As regards the publication of the statistics of villages would not 
it be possible to rely on a village and let them enter it in a book. We have 
got village note books showing the economic condition of the people. That 
can be enlarged and other statistics put in i 

A. —Would it be of any use and would any one refer to it ? 

Q. —-So far it is a sort of confidential document. Supposing it was 
made a public document and a copy of it was put up in a public place in 
a village ? 

A. —My impression is that in this Presidency, if you did put ii: up, 
they would not understand it. 

Q .—Some witnesses told us that the villagers were beginning to take 
an interest ? 

A. —It would be a tremendous expenditure of time and labour to make 
a copy in 26,000 villages. 

Q. —It would not come to much if you supplied the figures to the 
Taluqs ? 

A. —I should not supply the figures to the Taluqs. I should have the 
whole thing printed and published. It should be supplied to the officer 
and one of them is the Mamlatdar. If there are educated villagers, they 
should refer to the Taluq copy, the last one which is in manuscript, and 
the collection of the data of the villages would be terrific and the document 
might be lost or mislaid or destroyed by rain. 

Q. —Another way would be to print a sort of form and fill in the 
statistics of each village and let the village pay for it and take it ? 

A. —The villagers would not pay for it. There is no village common 
fund. There is a caste fund. In your agricultural villages you have a 
village fund, I know. In the agricultural villages in Sind, where the 
people have settled from the Punjab, they have, and they are all Sikhs. 
You can go through the whole of this Presidency and you will find very 
few villages which are not caste villages, one caste in a village. 

Q. —And the village panchayat ? 

A. —There is no village panchayat, but caste panchayats. I have not 
been in an administrative office since the Panchayat Act was introduced 
and I do not know to what extent it has been accepted. Caste feeling is 
very strong in the villages, and I doubt very much whether it could be 
improved, but you might ask that question to-morrow and see what they 
say. 

L9IEEC 
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Q, —I have these budget notes we will discuss to-morrow. You are 
going to give us a copy of that revised form ! 

A. —Yes. I do not know why yon have not got it. 

Q. —In your intensive studies, yon would especially include indebted¬ 
ness and non-agricultural products ? 

A .—The latter would not be intensive study. My own proposal was 
for a complete enumeration. 

Q. —This would not be an intensive study but a generalised study. 

A. —Yes, I do not like to commit myself to indebtedness. I would like 
the Co-operative Department to say in what form it should be done. I 
would merely do it much according to Mr. Darling’s book. What he did 
can be done here. 

Q. —What he did was not absolutely complete 

A. —It is very much better than nothing. 

Professor Burnet t-Hursi. — Q. —You happened to mention that in 
collecting statistics it is not the collection that takes so much time but the 
compilation and the writing of the reports 2 

A.— Yes. 

Q, —Can you give us some idea from cither the wage census that was 
carried out in 1921 or from the working class budgets that were collected 
as to what length of time was taken under each of these heads, that is to 
say, in collecting the data ? 

A..—I can give it to you in connection with the middle class family 
budgets which were just being collected when T took over charge from Mr. 
Shirras. It was going on for some months, and the tabulation of the data 
commenced about November and it is not yet complete. 

—How much longer will it take 1 

.1.—One month more, that is 6 months in all. The speed of your 
tabulation depends upon vour tabulating staff. We handled only about 
three classes. 

Q. —How many budgets arc there 1 

A .—About 2,000. 

Q. —Can you give me any idea of how long it took to collect it 2 

A .—It was about six months. 

Q .—Was that done through honorary correspondent.-. .' 

.4.—No. by our paid inspectors. 

Q. —I)o you think that honorary correspondents would take a longer 
time f 

.4.—The point is that the budgets that I have recommended would be 
ever so much simpler in form. The middle class family budget is a very 

elaborate form. 

<?.—Can you supply us with a schedule, a sort of time fable showing 
the time you would spend in compilation and tabulation and writing the 
reports and in printing each of these data ? 



A.—I could get it done as regards the other two. I can give it to you 
for the middle classes. Of course, our second reports took longer, for this 
reason that when my predecessor went Home, he left a report written, 
but I had to go over it and I had to make special sub-divisions of the 
middle classes and it took much longer than if I had done it myself. I 
had to make some considerable modifications. The second census of 
August 1923 and the report is just nearing completion. There is no reason 
why this economic survey should not go very much faster. 

Q. —Would it be possible to give any rough idea of the cost of the 
first census of wages ? 

A. —I will see what can be done. 

Q. —Have you anything new to show in the family budget ? 

A. —Yes, I can show you our own family budgets. 

Q. —It has been suggested that in villages the poverty line may be 
established by the official body which collects the data. What is your 
opinion ? 

A. —That is what I referred to as the minimum of resistance. I 
think the official who conducts the survey would do it in consultation with 
the peopI#who are able to give him information. 

Q. —Do you know of it ever having been done by an official body in 
any country ? 

A .—No, I do not know of its being done by anyone else. 

Q. —It is done by non-officials. I have done it myself. 

A.—-Had you been working as a Government officer instead of being 
paid by some educational society, you would have done it as a Government 
Officer. 

Q. —Yes, I would have done it, but it is not a question of the compila¬ 
tion of figures. 

A.—I see your point. 

Q.-— You happened, to make some reference to the Income-tax returns 
and you said that the classes above the Income-tax line were omitted and 
I think you said that there was no need to collect information about these 
classes, that their income was known and that their standard of living 
was sure to be sufficiently high to put them beyond any enquiry ? 

A.—His income is known from the income-tax statistics. 

Q .—But these statistics in most parts qf the country are defective 
and inaccurate because they exclude agricultural incomes which in certain 
Provinces are very important, as, for instance, Bengal. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—So far as you are concerned, you were referring to Bombay ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—I consider your income statistics have been greatly improved in 
recent times by the Hartly system and it has resulted in doubling the 
figures on the Bombay side ? 

A.—Yes, it has increased. In other Presidencies they are placing it 
in the hands of a special department and taking it out of the hands of 
the Revenue Department, in all the larger towns. 
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Q, —But, in certain Provinces, like Bengal, where you have very large 
zemindary areas, yon have great difficulty in ascertaining income f 

A. —Yes, I suppose so. 

Q .—Have j r ou any suggestions to make how we could get over the 
difficulties i 

A. —No, because where (here is a large agricultural income, it would 
be so. 

Q .— Where you have absentee landlords ! 

A .—Where I said absentee landlords, I would rather say house pro¬ 
perties. The only way would be by collecting your family budgets from 
an intensive enquiry. 

Q .— The family budgets of the higher classes also .' 

A. —It. is very difficult, the higher you go the more difficult it is 
undoubtedly. 

Q .— When you collect your family budgets, is it your intention to 
collect them in proportion to the number of persons, in each of those classes .' 

A. —No, I would tabulate them according to that. I mean to say it 
is a pure tabulation with the number that you want. I would not. lay 
down auv hard and fast rules, and say that such and such a number of 
budgets should be done. If the offiecr-in-charge of the Provincial Bureau 
felt that there was any particular stratum or class from which budgets should 
be received, he would ask some honorary correspondent to collecd that 
and mention certain classes from which fewer would be necessary. It 
would be difficult to lay down to any honorary correspondent that he 
must collect so many for such and such a class. 

Q .—There is a class of persons in Burma known as the Hponijyws. who 
live entirely from eontvibii!ions by different classes of the community. 
How would you deal with them as a class ] 

A. —Cannot you make budgets for them ? 

Q ,—Would you regard that as income ? 

.1.—It is gifts in kind—1 suppose one would have to. 

Q ,— In most Provinces you would have to build up your own system 1 

A. —TIu* question would arise in tlu* case of the depressed classes, 
because they have Ihe right to receive the skins and hides in tlxe villages. 
This is different from the free gifts of nature. I do not personally recom¬ 
mend taking into account the fuel collected and thing’s of that sort. 

Q. —IIow would you compare that with other countries 

.1.—I should simply make a note that in considering this class, you 
have to understand that they get their fuel free. 

().—T will give you an instance, in our enquiries in England, we 
found that in some eases a man's income was very considerably affected 
by the fact that he had an allotment and was aide to supply himself witii 
vegetables from that allotment. When we worked on that basis, we 
ascertained the reni of the allotment and as far as possible valued the 
products of the allotment ? 

jt.—I do not call that the free gifts of nature. 
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Q. —I am not suggesting that. This is only to point ont that it yott 
are going to draw a comparison you must take into account these faets ? 

*4.—In all agricultural countries, you must, take this into consideration. 
In the 1921 enquiry, a part of the cultivation was for domestic consumption 
and the values should be added, both income and expenditure. You will 
find it at page 99 of the Census, the second sentence. I do not think it 
will be feasible to value the free gifts of nature. 

Q .—But the produce, that must be valued 1 

A. —It is so, but I dotibt whether you will be able to value it. It 
has no selling value. 

Q. —But if you had to compare a man there with a person in town 
where he had to pay for his fuel '! 

.4.—It is always possible to do that by making special comparisons 
in the reports. 

Q. —It will have to be descriptive ‘ 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—You will have to go into details ’ 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—The mere figure as such would be of no utility ? 

J.—Yes. 

Q .—It has been suggested that after the data have been collected by 
tin* ofiicer-in charge of the Bureau, the Committee should review the facts 
rather than leave it to the officer. What is your opinion ? 

.1.—My opinion is that the officer who conducts the enquiry must be 
allowed to present his statistics with his own interpretation and explain it. 
After the details arc presented it will then be for the Council, if they 
like, to appoint a special committee to consider the results of the survey 
ami to recommend to the Government whether any action is necessary. 

Q .—Do I understand that according to your plan here, you want this 
economic survey, as outlined by you. to be surveyed once for all until 
the results are known .’ 

A. —Yes. with the possible exception of factory production. I would 
certainly recommend that no steps should be taken to pledge the Govern¬ 
ment to conduct similar surveys until the results of this one are fully,and 
completely examined. 

Q. —You say you do not happen to know of any typical village and 
that they vary so much 1 

A.-- Yes. 

<?.—Then with regard to fish production you say “ 1 Mould proceed 
by sampling, selecting a few typical villages in each maritime district ”? 

d.—What l mean is that there are a few villages in which the fishing 
industry is carried on and they are typical of fish production. This is very 
different from typical with regard to the standard of living. 

Q. —You generalise from this village > 

.4.—I do not generalise from the village or from the fish that is 
obtained by the production of fish per head, but the actual workers. 
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Q. —Is not fish production one of the most difficult things to measure 
Sometimes shoals will visit a portion of the coast and you can get. a good 
catch if you go on those figures ; they could not apply generally 

A. —We have also been told that, but it would be possible to ascertain 
whether there were any special factors for a particular year, like the 
one of which you give an example, •which renders the catch larger or 
smaller than normal. 

Q. —You spread it over a certain area 1 

A. —I should recommend that the survey should be complete within 
reasonable limits. Our figures from the production of fish are more likely 
to be uncertain than most of the figures. We will get. it with more 
approximation than before. 1 think we can arrive at the nearest approxi¬ 
mation with regard to sea-fishing, but in regard to inland fishing, it goes 
on all over even in the smallest streams and we have no means of checking 
the figures. Everyone does it. The biggest fisheries are leased under 
contracts. These contracts are sold by auction and in the fisheries which 
are leased out, we can easily obtain, with some amount of approximation, 
the annual catches. 

Q .—We have been told that the rents bear very little relation to the 
market value of the fish ? 

.4.—I do pot suppose they are more than a fraction of the ultimate 
market values. Bui I think if we ask the Collectors to arrive at an 
estimate of the amount of fish caught in the larger waters, they will be 
able to supply fairly correct figures. 

Q.—That is to say, you would make a special study, you would make 
a special effort to get. an estimate of fish production in this Presidency '! 
You would make that estimate every year '! 

A.— No. 

Q. —Once for all or how t 

A. —I would do it once for all for the purpose of the survey. If it 
was possible to get it annually. I might recommend it. but from a con¬ 
sideration of the subject, 1 doubt very much whether it would be desirable 
to obtain the figures annually. II is sure lo be reported as an absolute 
fact and if yon are not satisfied you can try to ascertain the facts and 
explain that it. is not an absolute fact. . 

Q. —You are against the system of merely publishing figures as such 
without an explanation 

A. —Yes. In having annual figures, it is bound to generate into an 
absolute fact. 

Q ,—You would have your enumerators in the fish producing fields t 

A .—Exactly ; that is with regard to fresh water fish. The fish in 
small waters; 1 would eall free gifts of nature. I do not think you can 
take that into account. 1 have seen men fishing in pools. It only lasts 
for one or two days and contains a few small fry, which get washed into 
it by a flood. You might just as well try to value the blackberries in 
England. 

Q. —I am referring more to the fish that is fairly regularly caught ? 

.4.—Except with regard to the bigger fisheries which we auction, we 
have no information. 
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Q. —Would yon sell by auction in Bengal ? 

A. —Yes. 

().—They have not even a Fisheries Department such as they had at 
one time ? 

A .—We also have not. got one. In regard to the inland fisheries, (fish 
caught in every stream and every piece of water), you are up against a 
bigger problem. 

Q. —With regard to the milk, would you say it required ascertaining ? 

*4.—Yes. 

Q .—There is a tremendously large quantity of milk, which we all 
know is largely water, and yet it is marketed and sold as pure milk. 

A.— Yes, 

Q. —Do you suggest a special enquiry to see how far this adulteration 
is carried on. and then arrive at your figures / 

A.—I have not suggested arriving at the production of milk by that 
method—by the milk marketed in the bazaars I do it by a simple formula— 
by taking the number of cattle. I think we may be able to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of what a village would expect from its milch cows 
and buffaloes. If buffaloes are kepi separate from cows, we can arrive 
at it by getting the number of cows and buffaloes from the Quinquennial 
Census. IIow far the milk is watered is not an economic question, it is 
an administrative one. It hardly comes into the production in this Presi¬ 
dency. Undoubtedly there is a good deal of it. 

Q .—From your point of view it is not the production, but would you 
take it into account in Income or National Wealth ? 

A .—I have not taken it into account. 

Q. —You have not, but other people who utilise it do 1 

A. —I think you should only value pure milk. If a person puts water 
into it. and makes a larger profit out of it, it is his own. 

Q. —Would you call it the value of his services ? 

A.—Yes, value of services. 

Q .—A lot of it goes on everywhere. Incidentally, if you are finding 
out National Wealth, you take the income of individuals ? 

A.—Tf people are willing to transfer their money into the pockets of 
these men for milk and water, then the profit that he makes goes into his 
private income aud not into the National Income, but whether this is right 
or not, I do not know, not being an economist. 

Q ,—With regal’d In the Wages Census and large scale industries, do 
you consider the difficulty of collecting totals on the lines of this study, 
carried on by the Bombay Labour Office for all industries, as filial ? 

A.—Independent of whether there is an economic survey ? 

(,).—T think that is question 57. 

A.—As a part of the economic survey I have recommended it and 
the cost of it goes into the provision of four lakhs. 

Q ,—You want it in this form ? 
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A .—I do not necessarily want it in anythin" like sueh a detailed 
form. 

Q. —What I am trying to get at—what the Committee had in their mind 
when they were speaking of Wage Census—was something on the lines of 
the Wage Census of the I’nited Kingdom, which would give returns show¬ 
ing the number of persons getting various salaries II' you had merely 
the wage rate, of what utility would it be? ? 

A. —It would only give ytiu the arithmetical amount of the distribu¬ 
tion. 

Q .—Is it not more important in order to ascertain the economic condi¬ 
tion of the workers to obtain their distribution of wages ? 

. A.- —I think it is distinctly, and it can lie done in that form. We do 
it. in the case of clerical wages and we have asked for that in the wages 
compiled for particular industries. 

Q .—This is measured from the standpoint of the economic conditions 
of the different classes .’ 

A .—You know, of course, that this total is not. correct. The led ion r 
Office do not know all individual earnings, and they could never get 
frequency distribution nor can they got the minimum. Those are only 
fictitious. 

Q. —Is it not desirable to collect, data of the total and show the distribu¬ 
tion t 

A .—I think it would be. distinctly better. 

Q .—Have you allowed for it 1 

A. —I have not- gone into such details. 

Q .—You are only taking the wages rates ? 

A .—I have not put it in that form. The law debars ns. I think it 
desirable in regard to the wages of the different classes of workers, but the 
Bureau considered it impossible. This is what we are doing in the Census 
of Clerical Wages. Wo have divided this into junior and senior classes. 
Then, we have 35 to 40 and so on. This is individual wages. 

Q .—Would you do the same Ihing in rural areas ? 

A. —No. I have mentioned that. T gave you a copy of a Resolution 
of the Revenue Department of this Presidency which revises the system 
of collecting Wages Statistics. It is Resolution No. 1091. and was revised 
only as late as the 20th November last year. It prescribes the form in 
which wages were in future to be returned by the Tahujs to the Labour 

Office for tabulation. I do not think we can go beyond that without 

employing staff and for the purposes of this individual economic enquiry, 
it would be far too complicated to aflempt to collect tliis otherwise than 
in Urban areas, when* we have factories which have 1o work a definite 
number of hours. Suppose you start collecting the wages of the lobar. 
He may engage a man to help him for three hours. Another week lie 
may have him" for 10 or 15 hours. Then he might give him his midday 

meal. For this work he might get a pair of shoes. You would never get 

any valid comparison. 

Q .—You happened to mention to Mr. Kaul something about a paid 
agency. You said “ The village officer supplemented by a paid agency. 
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In the large towns it would be a paid agency pure and simple This is 
with reference to what i 

A .—Production from industries, because other than factories, there 
are industries in towns just as i here are in the villages. 

Q. —In answer to question :!6. “ Census of Industrial Production”, 
you happened to mention this with reference to (F) “ Possibly, but I am 
not sure of its necessity.” Do 1 gather that in your opinion it is not 
necessary to get figures for the quantity of raw material purchased or 
used " 

A .—1 think it is absolutely necessary to get it. I was not sure whether 
it was possible to get it otherwise than by asking the factories. I thought 
if we had a formula, it would be much easier to get it, but we must get the 
net—and not the gross—production. 

Q .—You must get the total of all 1 

*4.—We only want the commodity value. 

Q. —Then* is the fuel, which you purchase and convert your raw 
materials into finished products with 

.4.—Yes, but you get back your fuel by putting higher prices on the 
goods. 

Q. —True, so far as the firm ts concerned, but when you are taking 
into account the commodity value of that industry, you are taking the 
actual production. Some of that fuel is going to be utilised for manufac¬ 
turing purposes, should not its value be taken into account, or else you 
will get duplication ? 

A.—1 think it is automatically taken into account. In the difference 
between the manufactured and the raw material you get both. That is 
the difference between the two. 

Q. —Are you including, in raw material, the fuel « 

A. —No. 

Q ,—Would you take the raw material and fuel to get over the diffi¬ 
culty of duplicating 1 

.4.—I would prefer to omit it. 

Q .—Why do you omit fuel, because in some places it is very impor¬ 
tant .' 

A. —You have got to take all sorts of things into account. I am not 
sure in these studies in of iter countries, what is done. 

Q .—The value is added to get the net production. For instance, in 
something you use a certain amount of fuel, the raw metal there being 
ore. That is why 1 ask whether you would include fuel under the head 
of raw material ? 

A. —I would not personally include it. I think that the coal lias 
already been valued once for all, and it is immaterial whether it is used 
to warm yourself or to cook your food. If yon have to take the oil that 
is used to lubricate the engines, then it must be done. 

Q— 1 That would come under net production, not under commodity 
value ? 

L9IEEC 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q.- —What Professor Burnett-Hurst is thinking of is this. 
Prom the manufacture as a whole he gets back what he spent on the eoal. 
That is the point. 

Prof. Burneit-HurstQ . —In some districts it would be necessary ? 

A .—It seems to me that it must be done for all the material used 
in all the industries, or not at all. To take it in one and not in another 
would seem to me to be somehow wrong. If the study of production in 
this country is compared with the study of production in other countries, 
and if the method is to differ from that of other countries, because we do 
not take statistics of fuel, then we must do it. 

Q. —I want to ascertain what is your opinion—that, we should get 
statistics of production, or do you think that a census of production should 
be taken ? In the case of a census of production you work out all the 
totals very carefully ? 

A. —The census of production in England was necessarily complicated. 
This I think was necessary in England. The simpler you keep your 
figures, the better are the chances of proper tabulation. The simpler you 
keep your requirements, the greater the chances of getting more reliable 
information. If you are going to make it too full, you will be getting at 
the prices and profits. If you get at the raw materials and finished pro¬ 
ducts, you do not. get the profits in any way. I think it is desirable to 
avoid any semblance of anything which appears to get at the prices or 
profits. If it is going to be hampered by any method not approved of by 
economists, then we will have to scrutinise it. There is going to be a 
tremendous amount of duplication. 

Q .—You think there is going to be a tremendous amount of omis¬ 
sion ? 

A. —Bound to be. Everything we get will be on the minus side. 
Even in the population census every unit is not enumerated. They never 
give excess in enumeration- 

Q. — Cow-dung cakes is an important village industry 1 

A. — J think this is more important than the questionnaire seems to. 
imply. The vast majority of the cow-dung cakes manufactured are con¬ 
sumed by the people who make them, but there is a considerable sale in the 
villages—you will find cow-dung cakes being offered for sale in every 
village bazaar in this Presidency. 

Q. —Have you any idea of what the total may run to '1 

A. —Probably the whole production was not from team bullocks 
They would select the droppings of the eart-bullocks walking along the 
roads. 

Q .—It appeared as if it was only from the buffaloes there ? 

A .—It only shows that there is a certain amount of marketable pro¬ 
duction from that item. 

Chairman. — Q. —What special statistics would you require as the 
result of the first census f 

A. —I can only give it to you under the heads—production of material, 
goods, distribution of private income, standard of living of the different 
communities, wage rates in industrial establishments subject to the 
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Factories’ Act, indebtedness,—one cannot possibly forecast what form the 
tables should take. 

Q .—What is, in your opinion, the normal subsistence allowance and 
what is your poverty line ? 

A.—I am not prepared to say. 

Q ,—You have not worked it out ? 

A .—I have not, but it would be different in different communities; 

Q .—What about repeating the stock-taking ? 

A .—I would leave it to be determined later on—‘Whether it was desir¬ 
able to repeat it or how often. It would certainly not be less than ten 
years. 
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Mr. A. G. SEN GUPTA, M.A. (Edin.), I.E.S., Head of the Department of 
Economics, Nagpur University. 


Written Statement. 

Questions 1 and 2. —1 do not think it will be sufficient. To my mind 
the greatest problem of the day if the unemployment and low wages of 
the class of men known in Bengal as the Bhadralog cl as;*, or the poorer 
middle class. It is this class that is suffering most on account of high 
prices on the one hand and low wages on the other, not to speak of the 
large number who loot for employment of any sort in vain. Given proper 
opportunities and facilities, it is this class that will contribute most to 
the country’s progress. It is people of this class that quietly starve and 
say not a word, dt is people of this class who are paying their toll in the 
number of deaths from diseases of the lungs. If this process continues 
without cheek, the average quality of the people, physically, intellectually 
and morally, is bound to suffer and the progress we are all looking forward 
to, will be a progress backward. 

I should therefore suggest that the wages of income of this class of 
people, their condition of employment, unemployment among them, their 
cost of living and the conditions under which they live, specially in towns, 
should be specially enquired into. For this no scientific classification as 
is suggested will be adequate. People of this class will be found among the 
different classes in these classifications. The poorer class of rent receivers, 
clerks in trades, poorer professional men and persons living on charity of 
relations, because they can get nolhing to do, all belong to this class of 
poorer Bhadralogs. 

Question 3. —Yes. No classification can he ideal, but either of the 
two ought to be quite satisfactory. 

Wages. 

Question 43. —The daily rate of wages gives ns no idea about the 
economic condition of the wage receiver, unless an idea of the frequency 
of employment is also given. Even monthly earnings will be of little 
use, unless they are “ average ” monthly earnings—which will take into 
account the average number of days in the month that the wage receiver 
works and the average number of months in the year that he does so work. 
Even the rate of wages will be different in many places in different parts 
of the year. The most satisfactory way of dealing with the subject will 
be to get a return of annual earnings. 

Question 44. —Certainly. What is wanted is an idea of the “ aver¬ 
age ” daily income or “ average ” monthly income. But if a return of 
annual earniugs is obtained, this difficulty will not arise. 

Question 45. —There cannot be any one standard of conversion. It 
will have to be different in different economic circles ; it cannot be the 
same with the different classes of people. But in so far as payment is 
made partly or wholly in grain, the standard of conversion should be the 
average price of the particular grain in the locality. 

Question 46. —So far as possible these differences should be taken into 
account when the country is divided into economic circles. Otherwise 
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irrigation is but one of many factors that will affect wages, e.g., in Balaghat 
District in Central Provinces wages are high in the vicinity of Manganese 
mines or where there are facilities for carting forest produce. 

Question 47. —As regards this, I am afraid we have to be satisfied with 
a rough estimate. For the value of these things cannot be found by the 
expenditure they involve so far as the employers are concerned, but the 
money equivalent that the wages earners will be just willing to receive in 
lieu of these things. That is, it is not the cost to the employers but the 
money equivalent of the utility thfcse things have for the workers, that we 
want to get at. For this, a rough estimate is the nearest thing we can 
get. 

Question 48. —It will be more useful to have the ‘ mode ’ and the 
frequency distribution. It will give us the information just in the form 
in which we want them. 

Question 4.9. —The frequency distribution will give us a rough idea. 
We do not want more detailed information than this. 

Question 50. —In reply to Question 43. I suggest that the most satis¬ 
factory way would he to get a return of annual earnings. The question of 
Rahi and Kharif harvests will not arise. 

Questions 59, CO, Cl .—Wages should be estimated and recorded as 
so much per day worked. This will eliminate the question of absence from 
work. Tint it is also important to get at an idea of average wages earned 
per month. As regards the period, urban workers tire away to their 
village home, the best way would be to neglect it ; for often they go to 
work in their own fields at home or for rest and a quiet time with their 
people at home, ft will be impossible to get a money value of these things. 

Questions Cl, 65,^66 — The unit of enumeration should be the house¬ 
hold. For by far the largest number of people, the income is the income of 
the household. As I have stated before, in all cases, the annual earnings 
are the most satisfactory. It has got the advantage of taking into account 
regularity of employment. 

Question 67.— It will be found too complicated. Thus the cultivators 
of Bengal often catch their own fish. How are we going to take this into 
account. The town-worker gets free medical attention in outdoor dis¬ 
pensaries. These are tilings that we have to leave out of account. 

Cost of living. 

Question 77. —I think that in order to be at all useful, there should 
lie index numbers for different sets of commodities which will roughly give 
an idea of the cost of living of different, classes. When I say different 
classes, I mean economic classes. Thus then; will not be much difference 
in the commodities consumed by a Hindu or a Mohomedan cultivator 
in Bengal or a clerk. There will be a certain amount of difference among 
the well-to-do classes ; blit even there it will be an insignificant part of 
their total expenditure. But among urban population an element, of 
difficulty may be introduced by the fact that, some members of the same 
economic class may be rice oaling, others wheat eating, and among working 
classes these will account for a larger part of their expenditure. Thus 
among the working classes of the Cbhattisgarh Division of Central Provinces 
a large proportion eat nothing but rice (“ Basi ’ ), salt and perhaps a chilli 
or two (“ Chatney ”). But in spite of such difference for the major part, 
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practically the whole, of the population division into economic classes in 
any area—will be found as satisfactory as these things may be. 

Question 78. —Complete liouse-to-house inquiries may be an ideal 
method, but like all ideals unattainable. I should suggest that typical 
families would be the best method. 

Question 79. —A whole year. For such things as clothes for example 
are generally bought at certain parts of the year. Thus a Bengali Hindu 
would generally buy new clothes during the Durga Puja (September, 
October) or during Shashthi in the. Bengali month Jaishtha (May, 
June). Similarly Mohammedans will generally buy new clothes during 
Id. This being so, we cannot., as i,n other countries, study the expenditure 
during say 3 or 4 months and expect that if we study a sufficiently large 
number of families, we shall be getting a sufficiently reliable information 
about every item of expenditure. Again, just after the sale of jute, the 
Bengali cultivator, Hindu or Mohammedan, is generally rather lavish in 
his expenditure, but that will be a very faulty index to expenditure during 
the rest of the year. I believe it will be true of other parts also. 

Question 80 .— No hard and fast proportion will be suitable. It will 
depend on with what care the typical family is picked out. Considering the 
magnitude of the work, chances of good honest work will be greater, the 
fewer and more typical are the families studied. 

Question 81. —I do not think it is any use including “ drink ”, 
“ drugs ” and “ entertainments.” As regards the first two no reliable 
information will be forthcoming. A better guide will be found in the 
excise revenue and sales in excise vendors’ shops. The vendors might give 
for their particular locality the class of people who buy from them. As 
regards “ entertainments ”, it will be difficult to estimate and will not 
serve any useful purpose, for expenditure under this head need not be 
an index and prosperity in a country like India. Moreover this will per¬ 
haps be included in “ religious and social ceremonies ” which must 
.certainly be included among the items of expenditure in a family budget. 

Indebtedness. 

Question 83. —The Government of the Central Provinces appointed 
an officer of the Agricultural Service to enquirb into the question and 
I believe he has just reported. I have not yet seen the report. 

Question 84.— As in everything else the household should be the unit. . 

Question 83. —Yes. 

Question 86. —In order to be useful and reliable, it should be collected 
by special intensive enquiries. 

Initial Economic Survey. 

Question 88. —I should say that for purposes of comparison it will be 
much better that we should have separate, returns for the five subheads. 
More than that, it will be useful and very important to have separate 
returns for the more important cottage industries, so that we can realise 
the changes in them as time passes. In such a thing it is rather the 
dynamic than the static view that we should have. 
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Question 90 .-—I do not think even house-to-fiouse visits will be nec<!S- 
sary. In these matters there is generally a uniform custom in a village, 
and enquiry in a village will he quite sufficient for the purpose. 

Question 91 .—I have answered 11 (e), ( c ) and (/) bfefore. I have 
nothing to add on these points. As regards (d), very careful enquiry will 
be necessary. Even then it cannot be at all satisfactory. It will arouse 
suspicion and ordinary people will give an underestimate ; while perhaps 
people of the Bhadralok class will he tempted to give an overestimate. As 
they say in Bengal, “ if you have not wealth, you should at least have the 
reputation of possessing it.” 

Question 94. —Yes. 

Questions 95, 96 .—It depends on the use that is going to be made of 
these data. If it is only for the purpose of comparison and compilation in 
blue books, I -would consider the wholb thing useless and a gigantic waste. 
I believe the time has come when Government should try actively and 
intensively at rapid industrialisation in the country and also for improve¬ 
ments in agriculture. If this is done, the Government and the people may 
want to know what are the actual results. For this purpose a decennial 
survey may be necessary. But if the policy is going to be one of drift 
and laissez faire, as hitherto, then a survey after 25 years ought to be 
quite adequate. Things do not move so rapidly in India. It is necessary 
for a State agency to force the pace. If this is not done, a more frequent 
survey will be unnecessary, say wasteful. 

Question 97 .—The industries that, are being fostered or would be 
fostered as a result of the recommendations of the Tariff Board and of 
other industries that may be fostered by different Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

Special Enquiries. 

Questions 101 and 102. —Yes, provided it means no additional expendi¬ 
ture. Compilation of statistics has an ulterior purpose. The statistics 
and blue books are not an end in themselves. They show the result of 
the economic policy of Government and provide arguments for any change 
in that policy. But when there is no active economic policy to study the 
effect of, and to modify, statistics are of importance only to the future 
economic historian. And what is the use of economic history either, if it 
is not going to help us to mould our economic life in the proper way ? 


Oral evidence, the 6th May, 1925. 


Chairman. — Q .—How do you propose to select typical families in a 
city or town ? 

A .—You have first of all to make a sort of selection of classes and 
from amongst those classes you have to take typical families. Some have 
too many children, others too few, and in some cases, too many dependants. 
Of course, we try to avoid those things and take the typical. 

Q .— For rural areas how -would you select the typical 1 

A .—Among cultivators ? 

Q .— Yes. TIow do you propose to carry on the census in typical 
villages 1 
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A.—I cannot say I have any definite idea on that point that will be 
found generally applicable ; but 1 think it is dependent on the nature, 
of the villages. It will be easier in Bengal where you get a sufficient 
number of educated people living in the villages. In the Central Provinces 
I do not think it will be so easy. 

Q. —What practical work have you done ? 

A .—I have done nothing myself. We are trying to obtain family 
budgets through students, but I am afraid it has not been a great success. 
The students complain that they cannot get information from the people 
and what they get is not sufficiently accurate. The students are suspected. 
What we have done for the past two years is not satisfactory. 

Q. —What do you consider t o he I lie most important, tests of the 
economic condition of the people 

A. —Test about what—in order to ascertain what is the economic con¬ 
dition of the people 1 

Q— Yes. 

A .—1 should say—the total production and the wages and income 
of the different classes and the. continuity of employment. When I say 
wages, I mean a certain class may be gettiug good wages but many wovdd 
not be getting anything as wages. We may have a rate of wages for men 
in employment but there may be people who cannot find employment. 
Those you will find among what we call tin* Bhmhvlog class. 

Q .—Have you studied surveys in foreign countries in the Dominions 
and ip America 1 

A. —No. 

Q .—Have you made any investigations into the standard of living of 
the people in your part 1 

A.—That is what we are trying to do. give an idea of the standard 
of living,—family budgets. 

Q. —Have you published any results '! 

A.—No, as I said we feel that it has not been very satisfactory. 

Mr. Kanl. — Q. —Your data are not correct ? 

A.—No. 

Chairman. — Q. —Are you in favour of an economic survey at all ? 

A.—I make my point clear in my written answers. I think it is a 
very good thing, but after all we must see exactly what use wfe will make 
of it. I am for a definite active economic policy and to measure the effect 
of that policy by some surveys. 

Q. —These tests ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—Are you in favour of an income census ? 

A.—Well, this is really included in the whole thing. When we find 
out the wages of the different classes, for instance, we are praetieallv 
ascertaining it. 

Q. —W<mld yon ascertain it by intensive studies ? 

A.—So far as wages are concerned I think it will be necessary to 
have a sort of general survey. 
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Q.— In your opinion what should all this lead to ? What would he the 
results to the country ! 

*4.—We get an idea of exactly where we are and if we get another 
survey after a time, we know whether we are progressing. It would be 
useless if it did not lead to some sort of action. 

Q. —Precisely to what sort of action do you think it will lead ’ 

4.—This is one thing. You will find if you look at the report of the 
Department of Agriculture that they claim that they have done this and 
that. There may be some truth in it or none. I say nothing. If you 
have a Statistical Department and if they establish the fact and periodically 
if you ascertain the value of the crops, then you would get a better idea 
of the correctness of their claim. 

Q. —Would you use the statistics for comparing this country with 
another ! 

A.—I do not think so. It would do for comparing our country at 
different times, but 1 do not think it would be of much use for inter¬ 
national comparisons. 

Q. —Do you advocate a complete census of production, agricultural 
and industrial ? 

A.—It will be a difficult thing, but T think an attempt ought to be 
made. 

Q .—Are statistics iu your part of the country satisfactory for ascer¬ 
taining the production and value of agriculture ! 

A.—The difficulty is this. We only get these reports and we do not 
know with what care they are collected and compiled. So we do not know 
whether they are accurate statements or not. 

Q. —Do you make any rough estimates of income, wealth, production, 
etc. V 

A.—No. 

Q .—What agency would you employ for collecting this informa¬ 
tion ! 

A.—I think the village officers might tie employed in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, but in Bengal we have nothing like that and there it would have 
4 to be done by some non-official agency. You have to pick up men with 
sufficient public spirit. 

Q,-~ Will large numbers of honorary workers come forward to pre¬ 
pare family budgets and collect information if they are induced by Govern¬ 
ment officials ? If they are written to, would they help in this enquiry ? 

A. —I think they will help, hut I do not know how many you will get. 
It will depend upon the different areas. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —You suggested as tests, production, wages and income, 
also unemployment, and you also said you wanted to ascertain the standard 
of living bv intensive studies, are there any other tests you can think 
of V 

A.—I cannot at the moment. 

g.-D 0 you want to ascertain indebtedness • 

L9IEEC 
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A .-—Well, as regards indebtedness we have not only to get an idea 
of the amount of indebtedness but also the cause of indebtedness. If you 
get, an idea of the income it will give the best idea possible as to the 
economic position, the income and the standard of living. If your income 
is not sufficient then it may be necessary that you have to borrow or you 
may borrow to increase your income. Jt is not only the outcome of indebted¬ 
ness but its nature and that will be of interest. 

Q .—Would you want to emjuire about indebtedness ? 

A. —Yes, I would. 

Q .—And wealth, you say. will he very difficult to ascertain ’ 

A .—If you moan private wealth, yes. 

Q .—But you think ii will be very difficult to ascertain ! 

A.—Yea. 

Q. —Now the value of the free gills of nature are necessary. You say 
it will be too complicated to collect Bo 1 understand you to say that you 
do not want the value of the free gifts of nature 

A.— It will be of so many different kinds in different parts of the 
country that you could not do it. I think, take, for instance, cattle drop¬ 
pings. That is being collected in the streets. It is so far as these people 
are concerned, a free gift of nature apart from the labour of collecting 
it and using it. It is made into cow-dung cakes. 

Q .—You would not neglect that '! 

J.—I would not. I would regard n as a free gift. 

Q. —But when it is converted inlo cakes "! 

A .— It is a free gift, blit the cakes are not. 

Q .—It is an industry and what, a mail gets from it is a sort of added 
value ? 

A. —Yes. Take the nitrogen in the atmosphere. It is used for several 
things but you could not value that. 

Q .—As regards industries, you say that complete house-to-house 
enquiry may be an ideal method and you suggest that typical families 
should be taken 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Would you not rather take all the families in a typical area or 
a typical unit selected out of several units 1 

A. —Can you have a typical area that way ? 

Q .—Suppose you selected villages by random - samples and you took 
the whole of each’village so selected. Would not that give you a better 
idea ? It is very difficult to select typical families in a village or town 

A. —That is one way if you regard that village as typical. These 
things can never be exact. Ton have to find out exactly what type of 
man is in average condition. 

Q .—Supposing you took a homogeneous unit or area, in which the 
villages are more or less alike or a city in which there were people more 
or less of the same type living in one Mohalla, and you took, say, one in 
every so many villages or one in so many mohallas or houses and you 
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selected a village and for that village you took all the families. Would 
not that give you more satisfactory results than taking a typical family 
here and there ? 

A .-—There will he one difficulty and that is to get so many men in a 
village to collect your data. 

Q ■—A village consists of only one hundred families f 

A. —Even then you, would not get one man to do so many. 

Q -—How long would you suggest the enquiry should takte ? 

A :—As I have suggested, the whole year should be devoted for this 
purpose. You could not expect a man, if you are not going to pay him, to 
devote a whole year to year work. 

Q .—How long would a hundred familied take to investigate ? 

A ,—For what period. If it is budgets for the year, then of course it 
will require the whole year. 

Q. —And you think it will be too long to collect a hundred family 
budgets ? 

A .—I do not quite understand. It would be too much to expect from 
an honorary worker. I moan it will be too much for him. 

Q. —How many budgets would lie collect in a year ? 

*4.—One individual, if you gave him three or four, he would do it 
in a year. He has not only this work, but he has his own work to do. 

Q. —Supposing you have a whole-time worker ? 

A. —I do not know what time he would require really. If a man 
devotes himself entirely to this work. I do not know how long he would 
take. 

Q .—Then in answer to Question 81, you say. “ I do not think it is 
any use including ‘ drink \ ‘ drugs ’ and ‘ entertainments ’ ”. When you 
study a family, why should not the expenditure be included 1 

A.- —Because it will give misleading results. They will never give it 
correctly. If you ask a man how much lie spent on drink or drugs he 
would not give it. 

Q .—They will not give many things ? 

A .—But here you include a thing about which they will give you a 
wrong idea. 

Q .—If a man drank a bottle of wine every day, it should not be difficult 
to find it out ? 

A .—Your investigator, even if lie is paid, could not possibly observe 
every man that way. but he may have an idea. 

Q .—He lias to get himself thoroughly familiar with the local people ? 

A.—I come from a village myself and 1 do not know if any one in 
the village would tell me how he is spending his income or how much of 
.it in this way. 

Q .—You might not he a proper investigator 

A .—Then I doubt whether you would get a fit one. 

Q, —A man might tell von “ I have no income except from my land ” f 
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A. —As regards family budgets it has to be made more or less 
voluntarily, and if a man does not help you voluntarily you cannot get the 
information out of him. 

Q. —Is that what you contemplate by intensive studies l 

A .—I did not say intensive studies of family budgets. I said typical 
families. 

Q. —Then if you make the intensive study of a typical family, yon 
make a budget and enquire about it, is that your idea of an intensive study— 
that you take down whatever answer he gives you .’ 

A.—We try and find out and we must try and put it in such a way 
that he will not object. Moreover it is easier to observe a few families 
that j'ou have picked up as typical, hut nobody could so closely observe 
all the families in a village. 

Q .—But you say it will not give exact figures ? 

A. —It- will not give dependable figures on such points. 

Q.—■ Entertainments ’ ? 

A .—It will partly be ineluded in * religious and social ceremonies 

Q. —Not if a man goes to a cinema ? 

A .—I did not know that you meant it as enjoyments. 1 took it as 
entertainment of guests. 

Q. —Then yon misinterpreted it. 

A. —I understood it like this—when a man entertains other people. 
That is I think tire usual meaning. 

Q .—And when it is for his own enjoyment .’ 

A.—Then certainly. 

Q. —Question 8S was whether figures should he taken collectively for 
a whole village. It was as to whether you would he content with the 
figures of a whole village or whether you wanted figures for individuals. 

A.—Was that the idea ? I have nothing to say in that ease. What 
I said was that these five? heads should he shown separately. 

Q -—You say in Question 97. “ The industries that are being fostered 
or would be fostered as a result of the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board and of other industries that may be fostered by different Provincial 
Governments ”. You would not take the annual statistics of any others ? 

A.—My point is this—that I think that statistics are really necessary 
for measuring the effect of any policy you adopt. That I consider is the 
main reason. ‘ 

Q .—In the meantime, you might find that some other industry is 
declining and unless you have the figures of the production of it, periodi¬ 
cally, how would you know that it is declining ? 

A.—You can see it nowadays, because they will at once apply to the 
Tariff Board. 1 sav that these will he absolutely necessary. It is all 
a question of how much you can do. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—You have expressed no opinion about the 
existing statistics—for example, the agricultural statistics in your Pro¬ 
vince. Have you any definite opinion about them ? 
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A .—My own idea is that these Departmental statistics are often, 
especially nowadays^meant to support a particular department. 

Q •—What do you mean by support a particular department ? 

A .—You see people sometimes say you are wasting money on this 
particular department and what do you gain, and then there are certain 
claims put forward in justification. 

Q ■—I am referring to the statistics of agricultural production. What 
is your opinion about those of your Province i 

A. —Perhaps, it is better than nothing. I am not familiar with the 
class of people who collect them—the village officers. 

Q -—Pish is an article of considerable consumption amongst Bengalis. 
Can you make any suggestion as to how the production of fish could be 
measured with any degree of accuracy f 

A. —It will be difficult. Of course you could get something from the 
market statistics, but we have no market statistics in the villages and you 
will have to observe the productions there. 

Q. —Fish enters considerably into the consumption of the average 
Bengali family. What proportion does fish form of the total food con¬ 
sumption ? 

A. —It is difficult to say for the villages, where fish will be cheaper. 
It will enter more than in places other than villages, that are not near 
canals, rivers and things like that, 

Q .—There are parts of the Central Province which are jungle areas ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —This is why I am referring to the Central Provinces. How will 
it be possible to get statistics for such things as milk, poultry, and dairy 
and farm produce and so on ? 

A .—I think it will be very difficult. I was so nervous about that 
question that I did not try to answer it. 

Q. —In other districts, do you think you will be able to get the milk 
production ? 

A. —I do not think you can get it. If you want anything like reliable 
figures, I do not think you can get it. 

Q. —Would it be possible to get a figure for a village or group of 
villages, and generalise from that ? 

A .—If you took one particular area and tried to study it, you would, 
otherwise it would be too difficult. 

Q. —But would you not be able to generalise from a village to a 
district ? 

A.-—No. I do not think you could. There may be one way of doing 
it. That is, you took a cattle census and you took a number of cows and 
she buffaloes and saw how much milk was obtained and multiplied the 
figures obtained by the total number giving milk, that would give you some 
idea but it would naturally not be exact. 

Q ,—Is there much variation in the yield of milk from different types 
of cattle. Different breeds give different yields, and in the cattle census 
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they are all placed together without distinction under one heading. Would 
not that introduce a complexity ? 

A. —If you took a small area for that purpose, you might get more 
or less the same types of cattle in the area. But in the villages you may 
get cattle of various breeds, but generally you would get similar types in 

an area. 

Q. —It would have to be a very small area ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —I heard you say something about, typical 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—How would you determine whether a village is typical or not ? 

A .—I did not say typical villages, I said families. It is difficult tc 
find out a typical village but it is more easy to find out a typical family. 

Q .—In your Province it will not be easy to get a typical village f 

A. —I hade less experience of the Central Provinces, but in Bengal 
the villages would vary a good deal. 

Q. —You come from Bengal ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —So you know the conditions thoro 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Does your remark apply to a particular part of Bengal or to 
Bengal generally ? 

A .—To Bengal generally and especially to Eastern Bengal from where 
I come. 

Q .—You mentioned cow-dung cakes. Is that a fairly considerable 
industry in your Province ? 

A .—I think it is done almost everywhere. 

Q. —In every village f 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—And do you know roughly what the production is ? 

A .—It is very difficult to find that out. 

Q —Would not that be a very interesting study for your students to 
make ? 

A .—Chir difficulty is that we do not get students to specialise. They 
study economics with two or three subjects and if we make too great a 
demand on their time, they will not take up the subject. 

Chairman .— Q. —You mean they take another optional subject ? 

A- —Yes, we try to get them to secure information, when they go 
home, from the people they know and even then we are not successful. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You consider that you would have difficulty 
m getting family budgets from among the urban population because of the 
differences in the modes of living ? 
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A. —What I think I said was that we have to take different sorts 
of conditions and if we want to find the price level or if you want to have 
the family budgets, you could have no different classes, but I said that 
generally you will find that people will be eating the same sort of thing, 
but you will find in some urban areas some rice eating people and some 
who are not rice eating people. There the price level would affect the 
people differently. 

Q. —Do you think you could find out the cost of living or the con¬ 
ditions of the livelihood of the people in jungle areas. Supposing an 
investigator went to a jungle area, would he obtain information and 
be able to collect family budgets f 

A .—He will have to observe rather than get figures. 

Q. —Do you think the people will be afraid of the investigator ? 

A. —Yes, I think so. 

Q. —One witness from the Central Provinces said that if an investi¬ 
gator went there, the people would run away from him ? 

A .—I think so, too. 

Q. —Are you in touch with these people ? 

A. —You get them in towns nowadays. These Chhattisgarh people are 
spreading to the towns now. I speak from what 1 know of them in 
Nagpur. Not to speak of these jungly people, even ordinary people are 
always afraid when you go round with paper and pencil. I tell my students 
not to take paper and pencil but just to talk and make mental notes. 

Q .—You are acquainted with Bengal and the Central Provinces and 
do you think it would be more difficult to make a survey of the Central 
Provinces than of Bengal ? 

A. —In Bengal, if there is publicity and you have so many vernacular 
papers, and if it is talked of in the papers, it will be much easier. 

Q -—Why ? 

A. —Because the people are more educated and even in villages, you 
have educated people with whom the cultivators are in touch and hence 
they know more. 

Q. —In the Central Provinces they ai’e backward ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You suggested that family budgets should be collected for a year ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And suppose we got it for a shorter period of time. Suppose 
an investigator collected it only for a week. Do you think it would be 
reliable ? 

A. —You could not get an idea of classes and things like that in so 
short a time and it depends upon the part of the year in which you take 
up the work. My personal observations are that, just after the crops are 
sold, the cultivators have more money to spend. 

Q. —So that if you take it after the harvest it Mill be misleading t 

A. —Yes. 
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Q. —And if you took it at a time distant from the harvest it would 
also be misleading ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And therefore you suggest— 

A. —That it should be taken for a whole year. 

Q. —You want a man to observe it for a whole year ? 

A. —If you are to collect it for a whole year, you must do that. Take 
dhoties, for instance,—I am speaking more of Bengal than of any other 
parts—at certain times cultivators will buy new dhoties which will last 
them for a whole year and generally during festivals people buy new clothes. 
It will not be like European countries where, if you take a period only, 
some people will buy clothes. There you can get an average idea but 
here you cannot. 

Q. —That is a very useful piece of information. One of our greatest 
difficulties is to obtain the agricultural production of permanently settled 
areas—have you any suggestions to offer ? 

A. —I do not know. In Bengal it might be easier in a way because 
you get some educated people there. 
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Professor 0. N. VAKIL, M.A., M.Sc., (Econ.), F.S.S., School of 
Economics and Sociology, University of Bombay, 


Written Statement. 

The Object .—The object of an economic enquiry into the resources of 
the country is the improvement of the condition of the people. The data 
thus collected will be utilised to devise schemes for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

The present, position .—The present activities of the Government in 
this direction are those connected with.(l) the Agricultural Department ; 
(2) the Co-operative Department ; (3) the Tariff Board ; (4) the Labour 
Department and so on. The construction of irrigation canals, and the 
development of communications (railways, shipping, posts and telegraphs, 
etc.), may also be mentioned in this connection. 

The data on the basis of which these departments work is scattered 
in various Government publications, like those mentioned in the question¬ 
naires of the Taxation Committee and the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

Defects .—The main defect of the existing data about the economic 
resources of the country is that it is not systematically collected in order 
that the various departments may profitably use the relevant material from 
their point of view. Most of it is collected by the different administrative 
departments of the Government during the course of their ordinary work. 
This unsystematic nature of the data makes it inadequate for the purpose 
of forming a true judgment of the economic condition of the people. 

The departments of the Government concerned with the economic 
development of the country, have therefore to rely on such unsystematic 
and inadequate information. The other important defect of these depart¬ 
ments is that they are not sufficiently co-ordinated, and do not work in such 
close co-operation as is desirable. Though each of them has some vague 
idea about the economic improvement, of the country, differing according 
to its traditions and activities, that guiding force which would make all 
of them work systematically in co-ordination and co-operation is wanting. 
Some of them are besides, poorly staffed and meagrely provided. 

The problem before the Committee .—The Committee wants to ascertain 
the best method of improving upon this data with a view to arrive at a 
true judgment of the economic condition of the people with reference to 
(1) production, (2) wages, (3) income, (4) cost of living, (5) wealth, and 
(6) indebtedness. 

It is obvious that the information thus collected will be sifted with 
a view to devise remedies and schemes of improvement, which the different 
departments of the Government will be asked to execute. 

Co-ordination between (1) collection of data, and (2) planning and 
execution of schemes .—There should be a close connection between the 
agencies for the collection of data and those for planning schemes and 
carrying them out. These two activities are in fact the interdependent 
branches of the main function—the Economic Development of the country. 
Unless both these branches are v'orked with one comprehensive view' and 
policy, under the impetus of a strong determination to improve the 
economic condition of the people, the desired result will not be achiev¬ 
ed. 

L9IEEG 
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If these propositions are accepted, it is necessary to devise a 
machinery to co-ordinate, strengthen and enlarge those departments of 
the Government which are at present doing work belonging to one cate¬ 
gory or the other, but without a unified force behind them. The accom¬ 
panying scheme is proposed from this point of view. 

The Scheme—( See diagram—Annexure). The scheme contemplates 
the establishment of an Imperial Department of Economic Development, 
and also similar departments in the provinces. The Provincial Depart¬ 
ments should be independent units in charge of Indian ministers. This 
is consistent with the Reforms, under which nation-building departments 
are supposed to be entrusted to Indian ministers. 

The Provincial Department will have two main branches (1) Collec¬ 
tion of data, and (2) Planning and execution of schemes of improvement. 

Branch I, (Collection of data), may work through several agencies :— 
(1) The Census ; (2) the Surveys :—General, Botanical, Geological, etc., 
(3) Economic Survey, initial and periodical, as also special inquiries 
into special economic problems ; (4) departments for other statistical 
as well as general information, as at present, but on improved lines, and 
so on. 

Branch II, (Planning and execution of schemes of improvement), 
may be divided into several departments (1) Agricultural including 
Irrigation ; (2) Co-operative Department ; (3) Forests ; (4) Commerce ; 
(5) Industries and Labour ; (6) Communications and so on. 

Note. —It is understood that consistently with the Reforms, certain 
departments of an All-India nature, like Communications, will remain 
under the control of the Central Government, that is, in charge of the 
Imperial Department of Economic Development, whose organisation may 
be similar to that of the Provincial Department as suggested above. 

Advantages of the Scheme. — (a) Co-ordination of the various 
economic activities of the Government. —Branch I :—Departments like the 
Commercial Intelligence Department : the Directors of Information ■ the 
Labour Offices, wherever they exist, etc., are brought under one common 
guidance, and will be associated with the Census operations, and also with 
these Economic Surveys, which are in contemplation. 

Branch III.—The fruits of information thus collected will lead to 
schemes of improvement, which will be executed by different departments 
as at present, or, by an additional department or departments, if required, 
also under one common guidance. 

The new departments (like the Central and Provincial Bureau of Census 
and Statistics), which will have to be opened for the purposes of a 
systematic economic enquiry will not be an isolated activity of the Govern¬ 
ment, but will form part of a comprehensive machinery devoted to the 
improvement of the economic condition of the people. 

The different departments under either of these branches will thus 
be in a position to appreciate the requirements and difficulties of one 
another, and adapt their work accordingly. The energies of these different 
departments will in consequence be properly and usefully directed to¬ 
wards the achievement of the common goal. 

(b) The scheme will inspire public confidence. —It is a matter of 
common knowledge that some of the economic activities of the Government, 
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however, benevolent in intention are, rightly or wrongly, viewed with 
suspicion by the people. This suspicion will be removed, if a unified 
scheme as suggested here is put into operation. It will be easy to im¬ 
press the people that here is an avowedly benevolent department of the 
Government run in the interests of the people themselves, about which they 
need have nc doubt. 

In order to inspire such confidence among the people, the best 
method will be to enlist non-official co-operation in the work of the pro¬ 
posed new department. Though experts will have to be engaged by the 
Government for special purposes, it is possible to investigate certain 
problems, say, with the help of the increasing number of trained 
economists in the country. Also, non-official bodies like the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute may be asked to help in the collection 
of data on problems in which they are interested. Such non¬ 
official co-operation is further contemplated in the organisation of the 
proposed economic survey as mentioned below. 

Besides, non-official help will automatically come in when schemes 
of improvement have been planned. They will be subject to the criticism 
and approval of the Legislative Council to whom the Indian Minister in 
charge of the Department will be responsible. 

Economic Survey. 

An initial economic survey as is suggested in question 87 should be 
undertaken. Such a survey should aim at the collection of data on broad 
general lines in the first instance. When once the data has been collected 
in such general manner, the different Departments of Economic Develop¬ 
ment will be in a position to form some estimate of the problems before 
them. Questions such as—(1) at what intervals periodical surveys 
should be undertaken, and whether they should be more intensive and, if 
so, to what extent ; (2) or, the necessity of special inquiries on questions 
of indebtedness, cost of living, fragmentation of holdings, etc., in certain 
areas ; (3) or, the necessity of special inquiries in particular areas which 
have special problems of their own—such questions will be easy to determine 
from the general data in the hands of the Department. 

We shall thus have a definite beginning of an intensive study of 
the economic condition of the people ; the intensive study itself, and 
the nature thereof being left to be determined by a permanent depart¬ 
ment, specialising in the subject, with the goal of the economic improve¬ 
ment of the people set before it and constantly goaded by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in the Councils to work for the achievement of 
the same. 

Organisation of the initial survey .—In agricultural areas the 
initial economic survey may be made -with the Taluka as the unit. A 
small committee of one or two officials, and two or three non-officials may 
be appointed for each Taluka. Forms or schedules to be filled in by the 
people either under the guidance of village officers, or honorary workers, 
or both combined may be sent round. The Taluka Committee may check 
these forms by stray inquiries here and there, may tour in a few typical 
villages of the Taluka, and ascertain generally the economic condition of 
the people of the area by discussions with representative men, and embody 
their results in the form of a report. 

In non-agricultural areas, the information may be collected as sug¬ 
gested in question 87, through heads of departments, factory inspectors, 
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heads of firms, etc. It will be better, however, to associate urban Com¬ 
mittees (town or city), with this work. 

Time .—Tt will be possible to begin work in one Taluka in each 
district, at the same time. If in any district, more workers are available 
more than one Taluka may lie investigated at the same time. Otherwise, 
the Talukas in a district may be investigated one after another. Even 
in this latter case, the personnel of the Committee may be partially 
changed by co-opting one or more local members from the Taluka that is 
under investigation. 

If six months be taken as the time for each Taluka, and if there are 
on an average six Talukas in each district, all the districts will have been 
investigated in about three years, and earlier if more than one Taluka 
Committee can be formed in each district at the same time. 

The coat .—The cost of a Tahika Committee of this nature may be 
divided into :— 

(1) Touring expenses. 

(2) Boarding and lodging of members while on tour. 

f3) Remuneration for work. 

(4) Publication «f the Report. 

(•>) Miscellaneous, 

The last two items should be met by tin* Provincial (governments. 
The official members will get their usual salaries ; it is likolj* that most 
of these will lie Indians, and they should not care for “ duty allowance ” 
for work of this nature for the benefit of their poor countrymen. N'on- 
official members should lie as far as possible honorary ; in any case, the 
local members belonging to the Taluka itself should be honorary, and 
others may be given some honoraria, if necessary. 

So far as travelling in train is concerned, actual second class fare 
may be given. It is supposed that train journeys will not be long. Tonr- 
ing bv tongas or carts in the villages may be provided free of cost 
by the people of the Taluka itself. In the same manner, arrangements 
tor boarding and lodging of the members while on tour, may also be made 
by the people of the Taluka as a rule. There are always a few well-to-do 
and public-spirited men in each Taluka who would not mind service of this 
kind to a Committee of this nature. 

Though efforts should be made to economise in this way, the comforts 
of the members should be looked to. and the Chairman should be authoris¬ 
ed to spend up In a certain amount, whenever necessary, for these pur¬ 
poses. 

-1 Regional Surrey.. —Question 3 asks whether for the purposes of 
collecting economic, dal a. provinces should be divided into tracts which 
are more oi less similar in economic characteristics. This involves the 
larger question of a regional survey. Such a survey shall redistribute 
the whole of India into several large geographical units divisible into 
smaller and smaller units, each of these to be co-ordinated with the 
other or others, in terms of each other’s productive capacity on the one 
hand, and want on the other. The classifications of Sir Edward Gait 
and Mr. K. L. Datta arc obviously unsatisfactory in this connection 
though they point to the necessity of a scientific subdivision of the 
country into tracts which arc real geographical am! therefore economic 
units. 
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Oral evidence, the 6th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —Are you the author of a book on economies ! 

A .—“ The Financial Developments in Modern India ”, and a small 
book on “ Fiscal Policy ”, 

Q .—We are now concerned with suggesting a scheme for an economic 
survey. Under what heads do you think information should he collected 
for that purpose ? In our Questionnaire we have suggested six heads. In 
what order should the information be collected 1 

.4.—In the second statement, which I submitted to-day. I have tried 
to give some classifications. It depends upon those three factors laid down 
by Professor Pigon and 1 give heads by way of suggestions to each of these 
main factors. I do not pretend to say that they are exhaustive. 

Q. —How would yon collect information about the national dividend 1 

.4.—The best method under the circumstances would be that of the 
census of production. 

Q .—The census of production will only give you the actual quantity 
of goods produced. What about income ? 

A .—For that of course local enquiries on the spot will have to be made 
in the different districts throughout the country. 

(). —Then, how would you get the national dividend ? 

.4.—If we have ihe figures for agricultural and industrial production, 
and. with the help of local enquiries, any subsidiary production, for ex¬ 
ample, cottage industries, with the help of other local enquiries we could 
correlate the two and he in a position to understand how incomes are dis¬ 
tributed from Ihe national dividend among the different classes of people. 
For that. I have suggested in the first statement something like Taluk a 
Committees throughout the country to ascertain production as well as the 
general economic situation. 

Q .—What agency would you employ for collecting, say. statistics of 
agricultural and industrial production l 

,4.—I think it will have to he primarily Government agency. 

(}.—Have you studied how these things are done in any foreign count¬ 
ries. like the Dominions l 

A.—No. 

Q .—These suggestions are from your own experience .’ 

.4.—Yes. I have recently been in the Pardi Taluka. (Surat district). 
An economic enquiry was instituted there by the Gujarat Branch of the 
Bombay Central Go-operative Institute. 

Q .—What information did you collect ? 

.4.—(We went into the whole economic condition of the area. 

Q .—With what results ? 

.4.—We found that the Taluka is in a hopeless condition. 

Q. —Under what heads in question did you make enquiries t 

A .—Our heads were not exactly the same as laid down here, but I 
think they covered most of the ground. 



Q .— Did you ascertain the income i 

A. —Yes, in typical places. 

Q .—And the assets or property ? 

A. —I should say it was not a very intensive enquiry. We did not 
go from house to house. We went round a few typical villages and col¬ 
lected information from Government reports and got answers from repre¬ 
sentative people. 

Q ,—Did you get help from any honorary correspondents ? 

A. —Yes, and then we went and had discussions with the people in the 
TaJvka. 

Q .—Had you all the information you could get from Government "? 

A. —We had the figures of agricultural and industrial production and 
subsidiary production with the help of local enquiries, and correlating these 
three, we were able to put in a, report conveying a good picture of the 
situation. 

Q .—What did the income per head come to '! 

A .—We did not value it. It is very difficult to do so. This Taluka 
lives on grass, which it allows to grow and then sells. 

Q. —So you have given a scheme under which in one direction you 
would develop economic statislics and in the other you would show the 
people how to use them ? 

A. —That plan I have amended—the main idea is not only to be 
satisfied with the collection of figures but so to arrange the existing depart¬ 
ments that additions or enlargements may be made and the statistics im¬ 
proved from time to time. 

Q .—How long would you take to collect statistics ? Would you have 
a complete census at the beginning and afterwards a Stocktaking census 
periodically ? 

A .—I should start a general initial survey. It might take say, three 
to five years. 

Q. —And would you have any staff afterwards for noting the variations 
from year to year ? 

A. —Yes, in that scheme I think I suggested some separate department 
for this work, which department would be in touch from time to time with 
statistical material; and once the census is taken, and the material is 
available, this department will know whether an enquiry is necessary in 
regard to typical areas or the province, and those questions will be tackled 
from time to time, if necessary, or the enquiries of those departments doing 
statistical work might be answered. 

Q. —Have you decided at what intervals the periodical census should 
be taken ? 

A. —I would leave that to be determined by the department I suggested. 
There may be a department in charge of the survey and the statistical 
department might be enlarged. When once a survey has been made these 
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new departments will be in a position to know whether periodical surveys 
are necessary or not. 

Q. —Will you tell us what particulars you would collect in those investi¬ 
gations ? 

A .—I would take the production of the various crops and then try to 
find out. from various people what they spend in the course of their agri¬ 
cultural operations, what they are likely to get from these operations and 
what would be their profits. Then we would try to find out the position 
with respect to their debts. 

Q.- —In your recent enquiry who paid the expenses ? 

A .—The Gujarat Branch of the Bombay Central Co-operative Insti¬ 
tute. It has branches in the Gujerat, the Deccan and so on. 

Q. —Ilow r long did it take you ? 

A .—On the spot it took 15 or 18 days to tour twenty-five villages 
The Taluka- has 80 villages in all and we visited 20 to 25 villages. 

Q. —How many family budgets did you prepare ! 

.1.—Family budgets as such, item by item, we did not prepare. We 
had no time to do it,. But 1 think enquiries on those lines can be done 
better than on that occasion. 

Q .—Will you publish your report '! 

A .— It will be published, 1 think, in a short time. 

().—What do you think a survey like this will cost and what agency 
would you utilise in future. Supposing it is to be a stocktaking survey 
for the whole Presidency, what agency would you employ 

.1.—As I said in that statement, for agricultural areas, I would have 
those Taluka Committees, on which there would be a few officials and non- 
officials ; and in industrial areas, urban or city committees would be 
appointed in a similar manner, 

Q.~ You are in favour of advisory committees ? 

A.—As far as possible, honorary ones so as to economise in expendi¬ 
ture. Almost at the end of the statement, I have tried to show 7 that this 
expenditure could be economised. 

Q .—You say “ such a survey should aim at the collection of data on 
broad lines in the first instance ” 1 

A .—That is the main idea of the statement. But reference is also 
made to the time involved and the cost of the organisation of the initial 
survey. It will be mostly done by those Taluka Committees. 

Q. —But what would it cost per thousand of the population ? Can you 
give any rough idea for the Surat District of your own scheme ? 

A, —It would be difficult to hazard any opinion. On the committee 
we worked on, we were all honorary workers, except an auditor whose 
services were lent to us for some time, and only a little travelling expenses 
had to be incurred. The people were providing a little of the expendi¬ 
ture to help this committee in one way or another. 

Q .— Six months would be taken for a Taluka. 

A. —Yes, that is the suggestion and I think that will be a reasonable 
time. 

Q. —Can all the Taluks be surveyed at the same time ? 
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A.—What I suggest is that yon might start with one Taluk a in each 
district.. It would be difficult to start with as many lain his as we have 
in the country. 

Q .—Would you not. start with typical villages in similar economic 
areas ? 

/I,—I would leave that for a later enquiry, when general information 
has been gathered. 

<}.—Would you collect information for a district or economic area 
as a whole ? 

A .—Economic areas. 

(}.—Would you make an estimate of all the resources of a district ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —The property of a district 1 

A .—I think so. 

Mr. luml .—What sort of general information would you want tp 
eollect. Here in the Questionnaire various things are suggested such as 
production, income, cost of living, indebtedness and so on, things which are 
understood as tests of the economic conditions of a class. Do you want 
to get all these by a general study ? 

.1.—Yes. 

Q .—That is, an intensive study T 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —A comprehensive study will include everything t 

A. —Yes. It. should be comprehensive for certain tahikas. You may 
be able to get statistics by a general study like this. 

Q. —To begin with, take production. How are you going to ascertain 
the production in agricultural areas ! Are you going to estimate the pro¬ 
duction of everj’ village or are you going to make use of agricultural 
returns ? 

A.—For the initial survey we need not go and ascertain the condition 
of each village. You con try to form a better idea than we have done at 
present and then you can use the agricultural statistics for the purpose of 
checking. 

Q .—You would improve the agricultural statistics and make use of 
them ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —How would you ascertain pastoral production ? 

A.—We have, no figures for that and we might have to make enquiries. 

Q. —What sort of enquiries ? 

A.-—The taluka committees which I suggested in typical areas will have 
to issue certain questions to the people of the taluka. 

Q. —And do you think that the people will give the necessary answers ? 

A .—All people may not bn able to do it, but yon will get some answers, 
I suppose, which will lead you to form some estimate of the whole 
taluka. 

Q .—So you would take your chance and then you would generalise 1 
L9IEFC 
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A. _It will not be a. question of cbance. There would be some officers 

and some honorary workers. 

Q. —Then, are you going to have workers in each village ? 

A.— If they are available. 

Q. —They will not be members of those committees ? 

A. —In addition to the members of the committees there may be a 
few honorary workers in the area who could assist in filling up the 
forms ? 

Q.- —Do you want them to be honorary workers ? 

A. —As far as possible. There may be a backward area in which there 
may be few people to help in this work. In that case money will have to 
be spent. 

Q .—And is the worker to enquire from house to house as to the pro¬ 
duction of cottage industries. 

A. —For the first survey there need not be a house-to-house or intensive 
study. 

Q. —You mean a sort of bird’s eye survey similar to that which you 
made in this taluk a ? 

A.— I am not satisfied with that, and I should like it to be more 
detailed. 

Q. —We want to know what sort of survey you want ? 

A. —I mean taking classes instead of a house-to-house enquiry. 

Q. —How will you work out the total production ? 

A. —We could ascertain the area of a taluk a or village and the different 
kinds of crops which are grown. 

Q .—That is to say, you will get the pastoral production from the 
revenue papers ? 

A .—In the villages there are representative people who are in a posi¬ 
tion to give us a very good estimate of the condition of the people. 

Q. —For instance, they would tell you how much milk is produced ? 

A .—If we have the number of cattle and we know the average amount 
of milk each cow or buffalo gives, we can easily find out. 

Q .—Would you find out the average milk production of each cow and 
apply that to the total number of cows from the census of cattle returns ? 

A. —The Committee can verify the figures supplied to them by local 
enquiries. There will be some variations, but good estimates will be 
formed. 

Q .—Take weavers for instance. You would take the average produc¬ 
tion of a loom. How would you get that ? 

A. —It would depend upon the skill of the people, and whether we can 
find out the average. 

Q .— How would you find it out ? 

A. —By enquiry. 

Q .—By intensive study f You would have to observe half-a-dozen 
looms ? 

A.-—That would go to the intensive study stage. I would make en¬ 
quiries by a less intensive method. 
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Q .—Would you ask three or four people and accept the answers t 

A. —Yes, to start with. We have very little knowledge of the economic 
condition of the people. Let us start with more intensive general know¬ 
ledge. 

Q .—Do you want your statistics to be more or less accurate ? 

A. —Yes, in order that we may be able to go into more intensive en¬ 
quiries at a later date. 

Q. —Are you not content with vague estimates '? 

A. —The general enquiry I suggested is really a beginning for a mqre 
intensive study to follow. 

Q .—How would you estimate the production of fish ? 

A. —In the fishing areas, by tons or by other measures. 

Q. —How would you find out how many tons are produced ? 

A. —From the fishermen—the average amounts they collect every 

day. 

Q. —And will you ascertain that amount by asking people what they 
catch You say these things can be ascertained by intensive studies, but 
do you not want the intensive studies ? 

A. —An intensive study like that may be useful but it might lead to 
mistakes. We are really groping in the dark. 

Q .—But would you not be much more in the dark if you had Ino 
intensive studies to guide you as regards the average yield ? 

A .—We have very rough ideas as to the economic conditions at present. 
Let us improve upon them by getting a good estimate by general enquiries 
first. 

Q. —You spoke about national dividends. Do you include services in 
the national dividend ? 

A. —I do. 

Q. —That is the total production plus the total of all services ? 

A. —In certain cases, certain things overlap and deductions have to be 
made, but I would include services. 

Q. —Are there any services you would not include such as the incomes 
of professional people, doctors and so on ? 

A .—If it would result in taking count of things twice over, then I would 
not include it. Suppose there is an employer who has a clerk under him, 
and the employer’s income is Rs. 1,000 out of which he pays his clerk 
Rs. 100. 

Q. —Would you include beggars ? Their incomes come out of the 
pockets of the general income of the people ? 

A.—It would be counted twice if I give two annas from my pocket to 
the beggar. 

Q .—l pay my servants out of my pocket—that is my income—that is 
overlapping ? 

A. —It is difficult to detect cases of overlapping. 

Q. —If you want that information more correctly you should exclude all 
services. 



A,—I do nol think so. I would not exclude all services, at the same 
time I would not allow eases of overlapping to occur. 

Q .—How would you ascertain wealth ? 

A.—By the census 1 suggested. 

().—Wealth is something more than production .’ 

A.—Production is the chief thing, and then by enquiry you can get 
the subsidiary production. 

().—What about lands, houses, jewellery, bullion, and so on ’ 

A.—Then the question would be different*—whether you want to ascer¬ 
tain capital or annual wealth. 

Q .—Is annual wealth income ? 

A.—Yes. 

Qi —Do you not want capital wealth * 

A.—I would like to have that too. but I would like to differentiate 
between them. 

Q .—Do you want to ascertain annual income ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—And wealth ? 

A.—Both run side by side, and when you enquire after one you can 
do it for the other at the same time. 

Q. —You can get the income from tile wealth .’ There is no means 
of evaluating wealth ? 

A.—In all countries, in all eases, it would be difficult to know exactly 
what wealth is. 

Q .—Would you be satisfied by excluding everything and only taking 
the public wealth ? 

' A.—I should try to form some idea of it, because it will not mean 
extra labour to the. agents we have. Bo far as lands are concerned, it will 
be found in Government records. 

Q. —Not the value '! 

A.—I suppose it is ascertained when the settlement reports are 
made. 

Q ■—A general idea of the price of the land is given, but not the value 
of individual pieces of land ? (No answer). 

Professor Jturnett-Hursf. — (). —You mentioned in your reference to 
the organisation for an initial survey that, apart from small committees of 
officials and non-oftieials in each tolnkn. you would have schedules tilled in 
by the people under the guidance of village officers or honorary workers > 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—How are the people going to fill up the forms and make returns'? 

A.—I mean those people who are intelligent enough and know how 
to read and write. 

Q. —What proportion do they form ? 

A.—It might in some cases be very small 
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0 .—What percentage of the population of the village? 

.1.—Five or ten per cent. They will certainly be able to fill in their 
form#. 

Q. —If you get forms from a particular class like that, they will not 
be typical of the rest of the area f 

.1,—They may not be typical. 

0 .—Then if you collect information from people of that nature, will 
the information be applicable to the rest of the families ? 

A,-—In some cases it may be and in some cases it might not. 

Q .—In the great majority of eases would it ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —ITow would you obtain the information ? 

A.—The village officials or honorary workers may be enlisted in those 
areas 

Q .—Will they visit each individual ? 

A.—It depends upon the nature of the enquiries. If it is an intensive 
enquiry, then it will be more difficult, and more workers will be needed. 

Q .—You say an initial enquiry as suggested in question 87 ought to 
be made. Have you built up this plan on the basis of that question ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —How are you going to secure information under each of these 
heads ? Take the question of the income of individual families and house¬ 
holds. 

A.—I do not want a very intensive enquiry. An intensive enquiry 
may be necessary hut that may be. deferred. 

Q. —That is rather in contradiction to the scheme because it is sug¬ 
gested there that section 1 should be general and section 2 should be inten¬ 
sive—a local enquiry into the income of the individuals ? 

A.-—I do not want this statement to be taken as a. direct answer to 
question 87. The general memorandum I have submitted is not in the 
form of an answer to the Questionnaire. 

Q. —That is unfortunate. We want to get to the root facts. Your idea 
is to make a general survey ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What sort of information would you collect ? 

A.—In regard to general economic conditions as far as it is avail¬ 
able. 

Q .—Let us take income 1 

A .—I would take the different classes of people. The sowkar class or 
the land owning class. 

Q. —Would you classify the people ? 

.1.—Into two classes, and then we would take typical men in each class. 

(,J .—How would you know whether tin; man is typical of his elass 
or not * 



.1.—In the Taluka (village) committees, I suggest men from the local 
area, and I also include one or two officials. 

Q .—What you might regard as typical, another man might say is not 
typical ’ 

.1,—Differences of opinion there will always he, but Committees, or 
any agencies which are appointed, will have to put up with these diffi¬ 
culties. 

Q .—Can vou'tell me any organisation which has collected data officially 
relating to “ typical ” individuals ? 

*4.—I could not. 

Q .—Do you know of any country where they collect such infonna- 
tion ? 

A .—I have no information. 

Mr. Haul. —-Not even in this country where an enquiry has been made 
of typical villages 

.1.—Small villages have been studied, but not typical families. When 
I speak of typical individuals. I speak of families. 

Professor Bunictt-Hur0. — Q .—The classification of families is very 
complex and families are not what people think they are. The so-called 
statistician’s family of a man. wife and three children is a myth. 

A .—There may be more members. 

Q .—The classification is much more complex than that. Recent eco¬ 
nomic researches in Europe and India have proved that. 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —I)o you think that an investigation should be undertaken for the 
purpose of ascertaining private wealth ? 

% 

-el.—If it is possible, it should be attempted, but I have my doubts 
about it. People may not be willing to give the information. Such things 
as land or property could be easily valuated but there may be things like 
ornaments, or coin, about which you would not always be in a position 
to get. information. 

Q .—How many typical families would you take in a village 1 

A .—Out of a hundred, 1 should at least take ten. 

Q .—And how many in a taluka ? 

-1.—Twenty to twenty-five out of a hundred. That is, 25 villages, 
10 families. 

Q .—IIow many families do you reckon that there are on the average 
in a. village ? 

-1.—A hundred— that would be 250 families for the taluka. 

Q. —That, is 250 families out of 10.000 families in the taluka —do you 
agree 

A. —Yes. If that is done we would get a fairly good idea. 

Q -—And then—how would you work from the taluka to the district ? 

-1.—I would take a certain number. 



Q .—You would take two and a half per cent, of the families of the 
inhth'u ? 

/I.—Yes, I qualify it by saying that this is the first and initial sur¬ 
vey. 

Q. —There are approximately four million families in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. assuming a family of five persons as the average. If you take two 
and a half per cent, of the four million families, it will give you 100,000 
families ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —With figures relating to 500,000 persons in a general survey ? 

.1.—Yes. 

Q. —How are you going to get a staff for that. 

A .—I have suggested it. 

Q .—Do you think you can get a sufficiently qualified staff to secure the 
information ? 

A .-—I start with first the tnlvka committees in each district and when 
one is done, with necessary modifications, another might be taken up. 

Q. —You have recommended that the initial survey, suggested in ques 
tion 87, should be undertaken ? 

A.- —Yes. 

Q .—Can you mention the name of any country where they have carried 
out a survey of that nature ? 

A. —I am not aware of any. The o things may have been done else 
where. 
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Professor P. A. WADIA, M.A. 
Professor G. N. JOSHI, 
Professors, Wilson College, Bombay. 


Written Statement. 

We believe that yom- committee propose to embody in their report 
suggestions for carrying out an economic survey of!the country with a 
view to ascertaining the national dividend. Mow, if jthis survey is to be 
of any practical value, and is to help the country in jts economic develop¬ 
ment. it is necessary that your committee should not confine itself to sug¬ 
gestions for methods of ascertaining the national dividend, but should also 
suggest methods of ascertaining the distribution of this total national 
dividend amongst the different classes of the population. This work, 
though it may be difficult in a country like India wlnfre an almost negligi¬ 
ble percentage of the population pay income-!ax. is mjt impossible to carry 
out. What we want is an approximate idea of the Actual distribution of 
the national dividend as between different classes. 

We make the following suggestions in this connection for your con¬ 
sideration. We suggest the following classification of the population for 
the purposes of ascertaining the distribution : 

A —Assessees, that is those who pay income tax. 

B —Non-assessees who pay no income tax. Thbse may be further 
classified:— 

1. Agricultural classes — 

1. Zemindars, 

2. Cultivators, 

3. Agricultural labourers, 

4. Persons living on animal produce. 

II. Manufacturing and industrial classes — 

1. Artisans and handicraftsmen, 

2. Factory labourers, 

3. Persons engaged in transport services, 

4. Traders and shop keepers and mahajans 

III. Public Services — 

We include here those subordinate classes wjho pay no income tax. 

IV. Miscellaneous — 1 

About ascertaining the income or share of the total national dividend 
of the class A we have no difficulty: we know the rites of income tax and 
the amounts paid at each rate. By using these figures we ear. ascertain 
their income. We do not overlook the difficulties! arising from the fact 
that some of the assessees are corporations. 

After dediteting the share of the total national dividend that goes 
to the assessees, we have to ascertain how the remainder is distributed 
between the classes comprised under P>, 
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As regards B, I, 1, that is, the zemindars, we have to distinguish 
between the zemindars under the permanent settlement, and those under 
temporary settlement. With regard to the first of these classes, we have 
no 1 accurate figures of income: but it is possible to arrive at an approxi¬ 
mate figure by ascertaining the proportion of the rental which they get 
from their tenants to the fixed assessment they pay to Government. 

As regards the second class of zemindars the same method may be 
followed, and the result may be verified by another method. The Govern¬ 
ment assessment under regulation in the temporarily settle areas is not 
higher than 50 per cent, of the net rent assuming that the actual rate of 
assessment is lower, a. lower figure of this kind, say 40 per cent, of the 
rent, will enable us to get an approximately correct figure of the income 
of the zemindars. 

As regards B, I, 2, viz., the cultivators, the same method will give us 
an approximately correct figure of the income of the cultivators, assuming 
that the rate of assessment- is 50 per cent, or say 40 per cent, of the net 
produce. 

As regards B, I, 3, the agricultural labourers, we know their numbers 
from the census returns, including the number of dependants. We know 
the average wages of the agricultural labourers in the provinces from the 
official returns. Multiplying the rate of wages by the number of active 
workers we get their income. To verify this result we can have an inten¬ 
sive inquiry by collecting family budgets of agricultural labourers in 
typical villages. 

As regards B, I, 4, viz., shepherds, elc., we know their number, but we 
have means of directly arriving at their ineome from the census of pro¬ 
duction. It will be necessary to collect family budgets in typical villages, 
to corroborate these results. 

As regards B, II, 1, viz., artisans and handicraftsmen, the census of 
production will give figures of production. These figures may he verified 
as usual bv typical family budgets. 

As regards B,' I, 4, viz., shepherds, etc., we know their number, but w r e 
can obtain figures of the wage hill and we can verify by typical family 
budgets. 

As regards B, II, 3, viz., persons engaged in transport services, for 
some of them like men engaged in the railway services, we have accessible 
to us the wage bills. About others we know- the numbers, and we can 
ascertain the average wages earned by them by local enquiries in each 
province. 

As regards B, III (omitting for the present B, II, 4) we know their 
salaries and their numbers. 

As regards B, II, 4 and B, IV we allocate to them the remainder of 
the lota! national dividend after deducting the shares of all the above 
mentioned classes, as it is impossible to arrive in any other way even at 
an approximate figure of their income. 

There may be discrepancies in the results arrived at by this method: 
but in the absence of such methods as can be employed in other countries 
(especially the income tax returns) we have to rest content with such crude 
methods a.; are open to us. We believe that our suggestions do not involve 
any additional expenditure of an appreciable character. 

L9IEEC 
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Oral evidence, the 6th May. 19'?o. 

Chairman—Q .—Are you of opinion that a census of production is 
necessary for this country 

Prof. Joshi. — . 1 . —Yes. in India you cannot carry out this enquiry 
by one method only. It. will have to be carried out by a composite method. 

Prof. Wadin'- —.1.—First in regard to agricultural production we 
believe that the estimates. 

Prof. Burneit-Hurst. — Q. —May I interrupt ? 1 should like to know 

whether you‘speak as one party ? 

A.— (Both). Yes. 

Prof. Wadia. —We believe that the estimates of agriculture are over¬ 
estimated. We find a number of witnesses have suggested that they tire 
under-estimated. 

Chairman—Q .—None of your doleful pictures here. We want a 
scheme of economic survey. We want you to tell ns how to get the neccssar«’ 
information. 

Prof. Joshi. —.1.—That is one of the question^ we should like to 
discuss. A mere compilation of statistics is not what we require. We want 
to ascertain the national dividend of India and thcii also the distribution, 
which is a two fold problem. For ascertaining the inational dividend we 
suggest this method. The naliona! dividend equals the agricultural produc¬ 
tion plus mining, plus forests, plus dairying. Tlie national production 
of India equals the items mentioned plus manufacturing production, plus 
fisheries, plus services. 

().—How would you make an estimate of services ? 

A .—For services, we do not want to include thdsc which tire embodied 
in the material productions, but services like transport services, liberal 
professions and domestic services. Therefore, this'scheme is bv itself a 
composite scheme and it is partly direct and partly indirect. That will 
give you the national dividend. Then we want to verify these results. 
We have omitted the cottage industries, which ought to he included. It 
is proposed to collect family budgets in typical villages, but we should 
say typical villages and typical classes in typical areas, and then verify the 
results we obtained by this method. 

Q -—What tests would you apply to ascertain the economic condition 
of the people 1 

A.—I would put two or three tests. First of all.,1 would ascertain their 
income and standard of living. 

Q .—First find foremost, production ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Then income. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Then the standard of living ? 

A.—Yes, and their indebtedness. 

Q .—That goes with indebtedness ? 

A. —Yes. 
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Q .—But you would not include wealth ? 

A.—You see, the capitalised income would include wealth. 

Q .—11ow would take a census of that 1 

A .—It is very difficult in India to ascertain the wealth of India as 
such—the capital wealth is impossible to ascertain. 

Q .—You cannot prepare statistics of capital wealth '? 

A.- —That is too conjectural. All you can do is to ascertain the 
national annual production. It is not possible, though it is desirable, to 
have an estimate of wealth. 

Q.~ Could you get an estimate of wealth by the “ inventory ” method "1 

A.—Yes, it is desirable to have some estimate in the absence of any 
estimate, but that would not be accurate, because we have all possible 
resources, for instance, our railways. How can you value the railways ? 
There you have to provide for a depreciation fund. 

Q. —What other assets ? 

A. —Savings. 

Q .—Indebtedness and savings go together ? 

A. —Yes : and then I would consider health also, which would be 
the final test. 

Q .—Would you consider education also ? 

A.—That is included in the standard of living. I am using the term 
“ standard of living ” in a very comprehensive sense. 

Q .—Educational and vital statistics ? 

A.—Yes : and in order to ascertain the economic condition which 
I consider is the well-being of the people, the most important test is health. 

Q .—Would you also consider potential Avealth ? 

A.-—Yes. Potential AA’ealth means how far a man is capable of 
producing. 

Q .—Would you also include the potentialities iri human material f 

A.—Oh ! yes ; after all, I consider it is human material Avhich is 
essential for economic production. Production is for consumption and 
consumption is for human well-being. 

Q. —What is the ordinary subsistence level and Avhat should be taken 
as the minimum level f How would you define them ? What are your own 
estimates % 

A .—The subsistence level is the income Avhich would keep a man, 
physically, intellectually and morally efficient. The minimum of sub¬ 
sistence means just the supply of the bare physical needs of life. 

Q .—What amount would you put it at, for Indian conditions. ? 

A.—You Avant money values. It varies in places. 

Q. —Imagine for the purpose any place you have in mind ? 

Prof. Wadia■ —A.—We believe that the minimum subsistence rate which 
will supply the physical requirements of life is not loAver than Ks. 80 or 
Rs. y*. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q .—For a year or a month ? 

A .—Per year per head. 

Prof. Joshi .—That is the irreducible minimum. 

Chairman.—Q .—What do you say of capital ? 

A .—That is very difficult to deal with. It depends upon the standard 
of living. 

Q .—Fix your own standard ? 

A .-—Not less than Its. 250. 


Prof. Waclia .—Double that amount. 

Chairman. — (). —Rs. 180 to Rs. 250 f 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —How are you going to get this information—from the family 
budgets ‘1 In what manner would you collect infornjiation relating to the 
total production I 

A.— We do not advocate a detailed enquiry in every village. 

Q. —In typical villages ? 

Prof. Joshi. —Yes. 

Q .—In how many villages ? 

A. —Two villages in every taluk. 

Q. —That means twenty or thirty villages in a district ? 

A—Sixteen to twenty. 

Q. —If. under all these heads in question 1, investigation is made by 
means of family budgets and the results are tabulated, you will obtain the 
income of a whole district f 

A .—And I want to supplement this by observatidns into the conditions 
in other talukas. 


Q .—It depends upon the education .of the investigator employed ? 

A .—I want it to be done by a man of sufficient intelligence and 
grounding—a man who is well grounded in the principles of investigation. 

Q .—So you would have production statistics tjhrough the Revenue 
Department agency ? Would you investigate these sixteen to twenty 
villages by voluntary agency or Government agency ? 


Prof. Wadia. — A .—We do not believe in a voluntary agency. 

Prof. Joshi .—You must co-opt a certain percentage on each area. Take 
for example, the Bombay Presidency, here it. is v<jrv easy to ascertain 
the agrarian figures, especially in regard to indebtedness. There is a 
separate column in the village Record as to whether the land is mortgaged 
and, if so, with whom and under what conditions. All that Government 
has to do is to issue a circular asking the village accountants to supply 
information as to how much land is mortgaged and for how much. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—That will not be enough—a good deal of indebtedness 
is on personal security ? 

A.—Yes, but you can obtain a good deal of information regarding 
debt incurred on lands. 



Chairman. — Q .—You will have to incur a great deal of expense in the 
first few years ? 

A .—We want it to be continuous. 

Q. —How long will it take to complete it ? 

A. —It ought to be completed in 3 years. 

Prof. Wadia .—I would put it at a shorter period. 

Q .—Two years ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—At what intervals would you have the periodical census taken ? 

A.—Ten years. 

Prof. Joshi .—We also suggest that this sort of investigation should be 
carried out by each province separately, anti that there should be a co¬ 
ordinating institution at the head. 

Chairman. — Q -—We are suggesting that 1 

A.—And before this province starts investigations all the personnel 
who are to be enlisted should be collected by the Government of India, and 
they should lay down regulations for the whole lot. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You said something about ascertaining the savings. 
How are you going to do that ? 

A.—Postal savings are well known ; regarding other savings, there 
is very little scope for it. 

Q. —Very little scope in regard to savings other than Postal ? 

A.—Personally, I believe there are some savings with certain classes, 
but those are unproductive for certain purposes. 

Q.— -If you wanted to ascertain savings you would need to ascertain 
them thoroughly ? 

A.—If you tried a particular village and had the co-operation of the 
respectable men in the village, you would get an idea. 

Q .—Do you think so. 

A.—They will give you a correct idea, but you will not get exact 
figures. 

Q .—Would the idea be correct '! Suppose the man is my neighbour 
and he has probably Rs. 500 buried in the house ? 

A.—He knows it. 

(?.—Suppose it is not found out and it remains buried '? 

A.—Then it is unproductive. 

Q .—Do you know what is the wealth of your neighbour ? 

A.—In Bombay it is impossible for one to know. 

Q .—I am talking of villages. You do not belong to a village ? 

A.—I do belong to a village. My father is an agriculturist. 

Q. —But do you know the wealth of your neighbour ? 

A.—I would know—I would know the wealth of everybody. Wealth 
is a vague term. What does it mean ! 



Q .—Would you know what is the value of his jewellery and how much 
money he possesses 1 

A. —To investigate one’s conditions does not mead including jewellery 
and ornaments, though you might do so. 

Q .—It is impossible for a man to be sure about his neighbour’s wealth. 
He may be 1,000 per cent, out ? 

A. —I agree. 

Q .—There was a poor man who died and Rs. 2,000 were found in his 
house. On the other hand, when a man who was 1 looked upon as rich 
died, it was found he was in debt to the extent of rupees two lakhs. 

A. —It is in the form of dead capital. 

Q. —Why do you say that we should exclude the dead capital ? 

A. —I do not get at your point. You eonfrontj me with a difficulty. 
I say it is a difficulty, and if it is possible, I will suggest a method to 
overcome it. 

Q .—I want you to tell me how to overcome it ? 

A. —It cannot be overcome in the way in which you want it overcome— 
to get an exact figure. 

Q. —Then you want to ascertain the potentialities of human material ? 

A. —I say the duration of life—life expectations. And you see we 
ar,e very keen on the point of ascertaining the national dividend. 

Q .—How are you going to ascertain production. You say you want 
to employ Government agents for ascertaining thle production of such 
articles for which there are statistics '? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Then, as regards all the other things for which no statistics now 
exist, you want to make intensive enquiries ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—In respect of every one of them you want to have intensive 
enquiries in two villages in each taluka, and from that you want to 
generalise for the whole country. 

Prof. Wadia. — A. —You see this enquiry is to serve for verifications. 

Q .—What about cottage industries ? 

Prof. Joshi. —A.—For cottage industries, I wish to employ Govern¬ 
ment machinery. 

Q .—What machinery f 

A.—The Government has penetrated every village. I am showing that 
it is not difficult and that you have the machinery already at hand. 

Q .—That machinery is overworked " 

A.—If that is so, it can be supplemented. 

Q. —What you say is that we should have additional subordinate agents 
for getting the production of cottage industries and the pastoral produc¬ 
tions 1 



A .—What I mean is that there is not a single place where there are 
cottage industries and where you have not a Government servant. 

Q .—'There are certain villages where there are no Government agents 
and where there are cottage industries. In the case of small villages, 
he is responsible for three or four but he only resides at one ? 

A .—He is in charge of them. That is my point. So for cottage 
industries you must ascertain the production by using the machinery already 
ot our disposal or by supplementing it. 

Q .—Do you want a universal census of all cottage industries anil 
pastoral production or fisheries, or do you want to take portions of it ■? 

Prof. Wadia. — A .—If the work is to be done at all. it should be done 
thoroughly. 

Q .—We have to work out the cost and see what extra establishment 
will be necessary. What is your idea about fisheries ? 

Prof. Joshi. — A .—It is not difficult to ascertain the exact production. 
We can get certain figures, because at all the places on the sea-coast there 
are some Government officers. You cannot get reliable statistics. 

Q .—There arc many places where you have no officers ? 

A.—After all. it is under the sovereignty of the British Government. 
There are men in charge. 

Q. —Would they tell them ? 

A .—It is difficult to get exact figures as to the production. What 
I am suggesting is this. A man in charge of a place may give you figures 
of that locality. Well, you get this figure from a Government servant, and 
as he moves in the locality you are likely' to get figures which may be 
relied upon in the absence of any other figures. If they are not quite 
accurate and yon want to verify them, the fishermen arc there, and as 
we have done in our book, you can take a particular number of days as 
working days and take the average rate per day. 

Q. —How would you ascertain that ? 

A .—The map on the spot knows. 

Q. —He will have to know it ? 

A .—He would necessarily know it. That is my experience in my 
village. The village accountant knows everything. 

Chairman. — Q .—You place too much trust in him. 

A .—I say, for that purpose, you can have the co-option of a man who 
is a responsible man in the village. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—My point is that you want the fish production to be 
estimated generally in all villages through the revenue agency or by means 
of a supplementary staff, and similarly in the case of all cottage industries 
and pastoral production ? 

A. —-Yes. 

Q .—And you would not mind an additional establishment being 
employed for that purpose ? 

A.—No, 
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Q .—Although the cost -will be pretty heavy and you may have to double 
the Revenue staff ? It is worth paying for ? 


A.—What we mean is this. Supposing you are successful in ascertain¬ 
ing the national dividend. The thing of greatest importance is to see how 
it is distributed. After all, the economic enquiry ip 
ascertaining the economic condition of the people. A 
ducing enormously, but our point is to see how muQh is distributed, how 
it is distributed and how much is available for the people. 


for the purpose of 
country may he pro- 


Prof. Wadia.- —A.—Our point is to see how it is 1 relatively distributed 
amongst all the classes. 

Q. —About two per cent, of the population of jtlie United States of 
America have a very considerable portion of the produce ? 

A .—That is what we say. It is one of the most important problems 
connected with this investigation. We say that that is half the problem. 
You can ascertain the production, but that will not. lie of much use unless 
you know the distribution of that pi’oduelion amongst the different classes 
of the. people. 

Q. —What is the shade of difference of opinion bptween you two ? 

A. —On certain points we agree. We know each other’s minds. We 
have written another book also, “ The Wealth of Jndia ”, and we have 
written, “ Money and Money Market in India 

Prof. BurneU-Hurst. — Q. —You happened to mention that you would 
study sixteen to twenty villages in a district ? 

Prof. Joshi. —A.—Yes. 

Q. —There are 1,000 villages in a district. So i that you would study 
two per cent, of the villages and from the results obtained you would 
generalise to the rest of the district ? 

Prof. Wadia. —A.—The two per cent, are intended to serve for the 
verification of results arrived at by the other methodjs. 

(I—What is your other method of arriving at|fish production ? 

i 

Prof. Joshi. —A.—The other method which we have suggested for 
fish production is that we should ascertain it. through Government officials 
and take it into consideration with the average—ftn average worked out 
for the year. 

Q. —Are you acquainted with the administrative machinery of Bengal ? 

A.—No. 


Q .—As the land revenue is permanently settled, there is no Govern¬ 
ment official in each village, other than the village ctowkidar, whose returns 
of vital statistics and agricultural production! are also notoriously 
inaccurate. How are you going to ascertain the production of agriculture 
in permanently settled areas ? 

A.—By creating some Government machinery there. 

Q .—You want to create special machinery ? 

A.—Yes, for that purpose. 

Q .—That, is to say, you will have some statistical reporting agenev in 
each village ? 
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/I .—For this purpose, oh, yes. 

Q .—-How much would you pay the men for this purpose ? 

A.—That is problematical. 

Q .— It is a most fundamental question so far as we are concerned, 
because we have to make recommendations for a scheme and also to 
estimate the cost ? 

*4.—In a permanently settled area you will have to charge the cost 
between the Government and the landlords. 

Q .— Why ? The landlords will not pay ? 

*1.—Yes, in that case it. ought to come from provincial revenues. 
Our opinion is that to ascertain these things machinery must be created. 

Q. —And how much would you pay your reporting agency in each 
village ? 

.4.—We are not familiar with the conditions of Bengal, but if you ask 
me about Bombay, I will tell you. 

Q. —When you write a book about India as a whole, I take it you 
must be acquainted, even in a general way, with the economic conditions 
throughout the country before you produce your book ”. 

A. —I think each man should be paid Rs. 30 a month. 

Q. —That is to say, taking Bengal alone, apart from Bihar and Orissa 
and other permanently settled areas, you would have to spend on a rough 
estimate Rs. 25 lakhs per month ? 

Prof. Wadia.—A .—One man may do the work in two or three villages. 

Q. —One man in three villages at Rs. 25 a month would work out to 
1 crore of rupees per annum ? 

Prof. Joshi. — A .—What figure have you taken ? I am not sure of the 
figures which you suggest. 

Q .—You question my figures. There are 85,000 villages in Bengal 
alone and you are going to spend Rs. 30 on each man ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Let us set aside the question of the number of villages a man will 
investigate. If you multiply Its. 30 by 85,000 you will find that my figure 
is correct. In fact it is a little more ; it is Rs. 25£ lakhs. 

A .— A month f 

Q —Yes—and are you going to appoint one man to investigate three 
villages ? 

A. —Ten villages. He is a whole-time man and he could do ten villages. 

Q. —Well, the first estimate came to 25 lakhs per month. If one man 
investigates ten villages the cost will be two and a half lakhs per month, 
that is thirty lakhs per year ? 

A> —If there is a difficulty in regard to the permanently settled areas, 
there is no reason why that ought to stand in the way of the country as a 
whole. When you express opinions of India as a whole, a particular 
difficulty in regard to a particular province should not deter you. 
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Q .—It is not a question of deterring any one. We have to report 
on a scheme and I ask you how to deal with this difficulty ? 

A .—There are various kinds of economics in this. After all, take 
mining into consideration, that information is worth having. 

Chairman. — Q. —You would get that information at any cost ’’ 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —It does not matter whether it is thirty lakhs or fifty lakhs ? 

A. —Any reasonable sum. 

Q .—Is thirty lakhs a reasonable sum • 

A. —Whatever figure is reasonable for this work. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q .—What do you regard as a reasonable sum ? 

A. —For Bengal, I say thirty lakhs. You have worked it out. 

Q .—In Bihar and Orissa there are 85,000 villages, and much the same 
number as in Bengal, so Rs. 30 lakhs more are wanted ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—You would suggest that such a sum be paid ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—That is, for improving the reporting agency in Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa alone ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Quite apart from a census of wages ? 

A. —This man will do. 

Q.-~ Would you approve of a census of wages as outlined in question 
No. 57 of the questionnaire—that is to say, a census on the lines of the 
Wages and Hours Enquiry of the Bombay Cotton Mill industry—for all 
large industrial establishments which come under the operation of the 
Indian Factories Act ? 

A. —For verification. 

Q .—From where are you going to get the figures in the first instance '! 

A. —We will get the census figures. 

Q. —How ? 

A .—By ascertaining the national dividend. 

Q. —Not wages ? 

A.—No. 

Q. —You want production alone ? 

A .—Production supplemented by service. Our method of ascertaining 
the national dividend is composite. 

Q .—You do not want any enquiry into wages f 

A.—We do, and that will be of help in ascertaining distribution. 

Q. —The only way of ascertaining distribution is to carry out a 
detailed survey on the lines of the Bombay Wages and Hours Enquiry. 
Do you approve of it ? 



A.—Yes. 

Q -—If you do that for each and every industry coming under the 
Factories Act, what is it going to cost • 

A.—I do not think there will be any additional cost. 

Q. —There is no machinery at present for collecting the information ? 

A.—Then we will have to pay for it. 

Q .—Then your idea is to incur the cost whatever it is ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You use the term “ reasonable cost ”—can you tell me what you 
mean by that term ? 

A.—I have a general answer to that question. Let ns take the reason¬ 
able cost for a city like Bombay. If you want to ascertain or take the 
census of wealth there of all the factories coming under the Indian Factories 
Act, you want a man employed on Rs. 100, with two assistants on Rs. 7o 
each. They will he sufficient to supply the information of production. 

Q. —IIow ? 

A.—They are on the spot. They know the wages given. They can 
go from factory to factory. The wages bill is there. 

Q. —You would merely obtain the figures of the wages bill ? 

A.—Certainly. 

Q .—Then that will not give you the distribution of wages among the 
workers ? 

A .—I do not understand what you mean. 

Prof. Wadia.- -We do not want to go into it in such detail as to 
distinguish between the different classes. 

Q. —1 am not speaking of the different classes, but the numbers of men 
receiving Rs. 9, Rs. 10, Rs. 11, Rs. 12 and so on. 

Prof. Joshi. — A .—You can get it by tabulating from the mills. 

Q .—You want a wages census ? 

A.—That will not cost so much, 

Q— How much do you think it will cost ? 

A .—I have not calculated it. 

Q .—Do you know how much the Wages Census in Bombay cost ? 

A.—-There could be a good deal of economy in Bombay. 

Q .—You referred to “ dead capital ” in discussing wealth. As an 
economist you realise there is a great difference between <l capital " and 
“ wealth What is the difference ? 

A.—You must look upon capital in terms of money or any other form 
in which it is available for further production or which you can use for 
further production. While wealth is more comprehensive. 

Q .—Is that your own definition ? 

A.—I am giving it from my studies. 
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Q. —How do you define wealth ? 

Prof. Wadia—A .—It is more comprehensive. It is anything that 
contributes to the well-being of man. 

Prof. Joshi .—If you want me to narrow down the definition, I can 
narrow’ it down still more. 

Chairman. — Q. —For comparison with other countries ivhat standards 
would you apply ? 

Prof. Wadia.—A .—The standard of living is shifting from country 
to country. 

Prof. Joshi .—It is only a tendency. 

Q. —How would you compare it with the past ? 

A .— It is impossible. There are no statistics. If you -want to compare 
it with the past, the only test is physical. 

Q. —If you want to do that, under what heads w’ould you do it 1 

Prof. Burnett-Hnrst .— Q. —Under all the heads in question No. 87 1 

A.~ Yes. 

Q. —Can you mention the name of any country where they carry out 
enquiries of that nature ? 

A .—No. 

Q. —Why do you recommend it for India ? 

A .—Other countries have ascertained their wealth and distribution 
but I do not know’ the method. 

Q. —Have they ascertained it officially ? 

A .—I am not in a position to express any opinion as to that. 
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Mr. 6. K, DEVADHAR, M.A., Vice-President, Servants of India Society 
and Bombay Central Co-operative Institute. 


Written Statement. 

Question l.—I would add ‘ distribution of wealth ’ to the six points men¬ 
tioned in connection with the inquiries. 

Question 2.- —A. In Appendix A I would add the dependants of the agri¬ 
culturists to the five-fold division of agricultural occupations on the ground that 
these dependants contribute their share of work on the field during the working 
season and also render services at other times. 

B. I would further add one more clause to the division of rural occupations 
to include such hereditary servants as are called village vathandars and village 
priests who practice no handicraft but have a distinct place in the village 
economy. 

C. In the Group ‘ Plantations ’ classed under urban occupations in the 
table, I would add rubber as it is produced in large quantities on the West 
Coast, i.e. In the States of Cochin and Travancore in the district of Malabar 
and Burma. 

Question 3. —I am more inclined to adopt Mr. Datta’s classification. 

Question 6. —It is very difficult to suggest a better and more reliable and 
efficient arrangement for the collection of statistics than the present rough 
and ready method. Because the substitution of a better method is sure to 
involve large organisation and consequently enormous expenditure and also 
a great deal of training of the workers employed. But in the absence of such a 
costly machinery I would suggest the utilisation of the Co-operative machinery 
the net work of which is spread today into more than fifty thousand villages, 
the number of agricultural rural societies according to the statistics of 1923-24 
being 54,203,—through the'r members numbering about 1,774,913. Consider¬ 
ing that there are in the whole of India 750,000 villages, it may be said that the 
number of villages possessing co-operative societies is too small. But this num¬ 
ber is rapidly growing every year, and if once the tradition is established, to 
expect this public service of them, some good results might be achieved. 

t 

It must be borne in mind that our conclusions cannot be very accurate as 
long as our data cannot be vouchsafed to be quite correct; and hence in the 
interest of correct statistics an effort should be made to obtain as reliable data 
as possible. To avoid big expenses an attempt might be made to get this 
collection done through honorary agencies which are sufficiently intelligent to 
grasp the importance of the problem on account of the training they are re¬ 
ceiving and are constantly in touch with the tract where the information is to 
be collected. A small committee of three consisting of either the Chairman 
or the Secretary of the Co-operative Society, the school-master and the village 
revenue officer may be formed in each village whenever there is a co-operative 
society specifically for the purpose of scrutiny and examination of the statistics 
which are at present collected by the Village Revenue Officer. They should be 
armed with some slight powers by legislation in order to enable them to secure 
information from individuals who may not choose to supply the information 
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willingly, if the method of legislation be found to be advisable. Such a com¬ 
mittee, I think, being in constant touch with every event happening in the village, 
and knowing the local conditions intelligently will be in a position to supply far 
better and more information than is secured at present. I am sure the co-opera¬ 
tive societies also would like very much to help in this public work because if 
they are informed of the utility of the collection of such economic information 
they are sure to feel interested in this additional duty inasmuch as it is likely 
to benefit the rural classes more. An additional argument that I would advance 
in recommending the formation of such a small committee is the fact that these 
members of the proposed committee have already acquired some knowledge of 
the economic factors that regulate the rural life. In the absence of any other 
reliable machinery for work in the rural areas this seems to me the only alter¬ 
native that involves comparatively small expenditure while securing more 
accurate and reliable information relating to rural production and other econo¬ 
mic factors like distribution, wages, taxes, etc., etc. 

Question 11 .—I may add to the list of pastoral products feathers of birds. 

Question 12 .—I would add to the list such things’as straw, javar and bazra 
fodder, jungle fruit like berries, etc. 

Question 14 .—It should be made possible to secure from other province 8 
as well the data of forest production of articles such as timber and fuel, which arc 
wealth of no mean value. 

Question 16 .—In appendix B, I would add to the list forest products of 
a valuable character under the head ‘Fruit,’ which is used expensively 
in Maharashtra and Guzerath and Central Provinces and easily found in all 
jungles and very largely used by women in the place of soap for cleaning their 
persons or bodies after they have taken an oil-bath. 

Question 17 .—If the importance of the supply of such information be im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of the owners of private forests and if their suspicion be 
carefully warded off as regards the possibility of any additional levy or tax and 
if they be supplied with necessary instructions and forms as regards the details 
of the information sought of them, it is just possible to enlist their intelligent 
sympathy with such work, i.e. collection and supply of information. 

Question 18 .—I agree that it should be made possible to secure complete 
statistics of sea-fisheries through the agencies that purchase fish in large quan¬ 
tities on the West Coast and on the East Coast for the purpose of export to 
Japan and other countries for (the purposes of) manure and manufacture of 
other articles. This is an industry which is carried on on an extensive scale 
in Madras on the West Coast, in Bengal and in Burma. As regards fresh 
water fisheries in big rivers, it would be difficult to get at the regular figures 
except in urban areas where municipalities may be expected to supply statistics 
based upon the small tax they realise on baskets of fresh fi--.lt brought to the 
market. This industry standj in • reat need of development in our country 
and if sufficient data be collected of its production and manufacture of other 
articles such as oils, etc., from fish, a considerable amount of wealth is likely 
to be produced. 

Question 21 .—I w-ould utilise the agencies mostly being either English 
or European that purchase these in large quantities for export and most of them 



on the West Coast which is an important centre of their production, mostly it 
would not be difficult to-get these statistics, provided suitable forms are supp¬ 
lied to them with necessary instruction. 

Question 22. —I agree that information should be obtained ; and the agen¬ 
cies dealing in these minerals should be asked by the department in charge of 
such statistical information to supply the data of their productions and their 
value on the spot. 

Question 23. —1 do consider it highly use ful and desirable to obtain the 
necessary data of production of all minerals. 

Question 24. —I do not see why it should be inadvisable inasmuch as machi¬ 
nery is an important factor in the production of wealth today. 

Question 25.— Legislation by itself will be a very cumberous and costly 
process. I would, therefore, recommend suitable methods of propaganda to 
precede legislation. 

Question 26. —I do not think so, as the difference between the price of 
materials produced at the place of production and the market price is represent¬ 
ed by freight charges and middleman’s small profits, which are no factors 
of national wealth. 

Question 29. —I have given my opinion regarding the efficiency of legislation 
which may have to be resorted to, but which could be made effective if only 
propagandist efforts are coupled with it. 

Question 30. —Such a census will be desirable and it should be held quiri- 
quennially. 

Question 32. —I would advocate, to secure better accuracy, such informa¬ 
tion Being collected by a provincial organisation. 

Question 33. —Undertaking should be given that such information would be 
kept confidential and would not be supplied to a rival organisation without the 
express permission of the agency. 

Question 36. —I would add to this list provident fund and bonuses, if any, 
granted to the employee and also information relating to welfare work among 
the labourers in a variety of ways, such as schools for half-timers, adult 
schools or classes, both for women and men, creches, clubs, co-operative speie- 
ties, gymnasia, medical relief, maternity benefits, housing, cooperative stores, 
etc. 

Question 37. —I would add to the list of cottage industries given in Appen¬ 
dix H the following :— 

Precious stone cutting and polishing, manufacture of papadam 

which is a special industry of a caste in Malabar, called pappad- 
sheti. Manufacture of ? as in Konkan. 

Question 38. —As compliance with this supply of information will depend 
largely upon the intelligent interest taken by those employed in such industries, 
attempts should be made to supply forms in different vernaculars which could 
be filled in by the producers with the help of intelligent townsmen ; and I 
would make a beginning of this, because after all we get all this information 



without much cost and organisation. At a later stage people will have to be 
educated in the methods of collection of such data. 

Question 41. —The same reply as to Question (5. 

Question 42. —I am of opinion that each province should be left to decide 
its own system. 

Question 43. —I think it should be sufficient to obtain a return of monthly 
earnings. 

Question 47.— It would be difficult to estimate the correct value of supple' 
mentals, though of course their value ought to be calculated in the wages of the 
labourers. 

Question 51. —It would vary in different seasons and different provinces. 

Question 55. —Yes. 

Question 50. —Not easily. Ordinarily “ 8 1o 9 hour day ” is becoming 
the now-common practice. 

Question 57.--It would be desirable to collect such statistics. 

Question 58. —Legislation should follow education in such matters. 

Question 59. —Payment of weekly wages, though a common practice in 
England will be a novel procedure in India : but if the employers of labour 
will not mind the additional cost, weekly payment is likely to reduce the finan¬ 
cial chaos of the workers and may ultimately come to bo liked by them. 

Question GO .—Yes : it would be advantageous. 

Question 61. —When a labourer visits an industrial centre be docs so with 
a view to add to Ids income from land in his native village, and to improve the 
land or to pay off his dues. Thus in a majority of cases neighbouring mills axe 
worked in industrial centres with the labour thus attracted and such work is 
t reated by these people, as a supplementary occupation their primary occupation 
being land in their villages. So if his income by wages earned in a mill or in a 
factory or by doing other work such as that of a barber, etc., be added to his 
income on land, we would arrive at the correct figure of his income. 

Question 70.— As a result of local enquiry, as the multiple of land revenue 
will not really indicate the correct value or price of the land in a particular 
given area. The multiple measure is a rough and ready method of calculation. 

Question 75 .—Yes. 

Question 81 .—Yes. 

Question 82. —The method adopted by the Bombay Labour Office would 
serve our purpose. 

Question 83. —For hand loans, grain loans and loans against promisory 
notes no official records is available or kept. 

Question 84— I think that the household would be a better unit so long as 
the system of joint family is largely in vogue in India. 

Question 85. —I would add the following points :— 

(1) investigation of bogus transactions, (2) investigation of deduction 
of first year’s interest from principal at the time of making the 
loan. 
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(d) calculation of interest, whether according to compound interest 
or simple interest, (4) whether the landlords perquisite -s and their 
non-payment form part of the indebtedness, (5) about repayment 
it should be inquired whether the money-lender gave receipts for 
payments. 

Question 86 .—I think special intensive inquiries better and to some ex¬ 
tent practicable today at least in a large number of villages where there are 
co-operative societies ; and such work will be very interesting and instructive 
and helpful to them. 

Question 88 .—The same answer as in question 6. 

Question 89 .—My suggestion is that the information should be collected 
by the local revenue officer and checked by the proposed village committee. 

Question 94. —Yes. 

Question 95 .—Five years, ultimately synchronising with the population 
census. 

Question 96 .—Annual collection of information in a vast country like 
India, where the population is very illiterate and not used to such inquiries into 
private affairs, would be very difficult and would be considered annoying. 
Dominions in such matters enjoy far greater facilities in respect of the small¬ 
ness of their number, advanced education, broader outlook and close contact 
with the outside world. 

Question 99 .—Only the abstracts for economic tracts, provinces and 
India should be published. 

Question 100 .—-Quinquennial publication. 

Question 101. —Yes. 

Question 103. —Yes. 

Question 104 .—Yes ; gradually. 

Question 105.— Yes. 

Question 106. —(a) should be borne by the Central Revenues. 

(b) should be borne by the provinces. 

Question 107 .—It would be fair if the bigger municipalities be asked to 
defray the cost as such information would be of great help to them. 

General remarks. 

In framing my replies to the various questions, I have been guided by 
the vast usefulness of such information as could he collected under the various 
heads, inasmuch as the same would throw a flood of light on many impor¬ 
tant economic problems of the day. I am, however, weighted down in my 
mind by the number of difficulties that attend such a vast and colossal 
task especially in rural tracts, though the difficulty that would be presented 
in urban areas would not be less annoying. A great deal of it depends upon 
t’e intelligent attitude of those who contribute directly or indirectly to the pro¬ 
duction of wealth and a reasonable and intelligent attitude on the part of such 
men should be attempted by a process of systematic ^educat ion in principles 
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and practice of this collection of information and by propaganda. If snch re¬ 
medies be adopted, a good deal of opposition would be reduced and the preli¬ 
minary work for securing necessary legislative facilities would be achieved. 
The next question to be considered is that of the machinery to be employed 
for this work which will have to be trained and guided systematically. This 
will surely involve an enormous cost in the beginning if the necessary organi¬ 
sation with its provincial branches having ramifications of the district, taluka 
and village units is to be set up. Everybody would recognise the great value, 
of such information, when one conies to know the procedure adopted by all civi¬ 
lised countries in the world. In such matters 1 am of opinion education should 
precede legislation, which would be quite ineffective without, intelligent under¬ 
standing on the part of the bulk of the. people and as a process of this education 
I advocate the utilisation of the existing village units or organisation like the 
co-operative societies, village panchayats, and the schoolmasters. And 
hence mv suggestion of the institution of the village committee as outlined in 
my answer to question No. 0. 


Oral nvlence, the 7th May 1925. 

Chairman.—Q. - Has your Society done anything in connection with the 
economic survey or with the. preparing of family budgets ( 

A.— Yes. About seven or eight years ago, 1 conducted two different en¬ 
quiries especially in regard to the condition of the people belonging to the de¬ 
pressed classes. For that purpose l got the Co-operative Credit Society forms. 
The. first of these enquiries was of a preliminary character in the course of 
which I got the budgets of aUh people of the same class. That enabled me to 
draw certain conclusions which 1 think would be the basis for the formation of 
active societies for helping these people, consisting for the most part of munici¬ 
pal sweepers, workers in the mills iri Bombay and people of that class. Two 
years afterwards l conducted a similar enquiry to get statistics collected of 
500 people, working the Empress Mills in Nagpur. These three enquiries im¬ 
pressed me with the existence of three main factors to which their condition is 
due and the necessity of dealing with them in order to improve the lives of the 
people. These are, (1) chronic indebtedness ; (2) drunkenness to some extent; 
and (3) the absolutely reckless lives they live, not knowing the. value of thrift. 
Illiteracy is in excess, as much in the case of these people as in the case of 
agriculturists. In the Empress mills in Nagpur, most of the hands belong to 
the depressed classes. The women do not drink lmt they have to pay for the 
drink consumed by their husbands. These are. the three conclusions I have 
drawn. They have no idea of what we may call a thrifty economic life. 
Certain people of the lowvr classes can tell you what their income and expen¬ 
diture is but if you ask o.ir people they cannot tell. 

Q ,—The right course of remedying these things is by education ? 

. 4 .— I am a believer in the fact that as soon as education is imparted, 
things will change, but I am more a believer in a change in the habits of the 
people and of implanting iu them the importance of thrift, for instance, have 
we not seen any number of people leading absolutely improvident lives. 

Q- -If you give them educatiou, it will have a beneficial effect ? 



A. —It. will help no doubt, but I would not pin my faith on education 
alone. Some other information is also necessary, for instance, co-operation. 
This is an education of the highest practical character especially in regard to 
their dealings with other peoples’ money. 

Q .—In some countries they utilise propaganda to shape the lives of the 
people. Nothing of that kind is attempted here ? 

A .—Here we have nothing except co-operation, which although it does a 
good deal only touches the fringe of things. Some systematic work is being 
done by the Co-operative Credit Society whose operations we would like to see 
rapidly extended. There cannot he the least doubt that the people appreciate 
the very useful work that is being done by the Society, and are thrilled with the 
difference between their dealings with the Sowkar and their dealings with the 
Co-operative Society. They can understand the benefit, of wbat is being done 
for them, bringing down their extraordinary expenditure, a thing in which 
neither the Sowkar nor the Mahajan were inter wted. This is the kind of 
education that is going on which I like to see. 

Q .—Are you in favour of an Economic Survey ? 

A. —Yes, but. I see difficulties in the wav. It would mean an enormous 
amount, of organisation, if it is to be a substitute for the present rough and 
ready way adopted by some of the village officers. You ask him to fill up 
certain forms. He does not. ('are to go about and walk over a number of 
fields and make a careful inspection. So he fills it up anyhow and savs such 
and such must be the rainfall, and the yield will be so much. I do not think- 
lie does anything in a systematic manner. The Government may not be able 
to bring forward such an enquiry on account of the expenditure it will involve. 
I think that, the present arrangement, which is very faulty, should be corrected 
and supplemented by the co-ordination of the work with the knowledge, and 
close inspection at the hands, of three persons in the village—including the 
Chairman of the Co-operative Society and the Schoolmaster. 

Q .—Are you in favour of a local committee 

A. —Yes. It should be of an honorary character. If it should be neces¬ 
sary to meet in one place, say two or three miles from that village, some 
travelling allowance should be given. 

Q. -Would it function well? 

A. Yes. If there is any possibility of creating some interest, with a 
little organisation in the village, it will function well, because the (Secretary 
and Chairman of the Co-operative Society are men who have already got some 
training iu this kind of work and are doing responsible work. Once the 
importance of such an enquiry or the necessity of it is recognised, they will 
begin to set about, it, and if they are given the assistance of the schoolmaster 
of the village, 1 think this little unit, will function very well. My object in 
stating this is that this Committee is anxious to ascertain the channels along 
which the economic condition of the country can be improved. Now the 
distribution of the wealth produced in the country is also one of the important 
factors which should be investigated. I am mentioning this especially because if 
co-operation can be resorted to, some of the defective methods in regard to the 
present distribution of wealth can be improved. 
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Q .—-How are you going to get the estimates of wealth ? 

A .—It is very difficult. Several estimates have been given, but I per* 
iionally should not be prepared to vouch for them. 

Q .—Do yoil think that income is more important than wealth ? 

A. —Yes, by wealth I mean wealth produced in the country, a part of 
which comes into the pocket of the nation. By income, I mean wealth which 
comes into the pockets of individuals. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Would you distinguish between individual income and 
wealth, ? 

A— Yes, or it may be taken as referring to classes also. 

Q .—What is your idea regarding the Co-operative Society '? 

A .—I have come to believe very largely in it. We have to-day 750,000 
villages and the number of Co-operative Societies is a little over 62,000. Out 
of this I think 52 are purely agricultural societies. The membership attached 
to these 52 purely agricultural societies represent a little over seventeen lakhs. 
If we take it that one member represents one family, we have to multiply the 
17 lakhs bv 5. That shows that out of our present population, so much of 
the population in the agricultural areas are being served by the Co-operative 
movement. The movement has (.‘aught- on very well and I have no fear in 
mv mind that its activities are likely to be retarded. I find that numbers of 
people say that this is one of the strongest things working for their good 
that ha come int > existence in the la-t, few wars, and 1 have not the 
slightest doubt in mv mind that t sure to go on advancing. 

Q .—You say that, you would have the village schoolmaster, the Revenue 
Officers and wherever there is a Co-operative Society, the Chairman or the 
Secretary of the Co-operative Soc iety. You want- this Committee to scrutinise 
the statistics collected by village study '! 

. -4.—Yes, I put it in that negative way, because if they did something that 
is likely to be wrong, or neglected something which is primarily expected of 
them, then it would be the duty of any one of them to correct it, and by meeting 
half a dozen times they would certainly do so and if they are men who have 
some kind of training, they will bo able to correct and check the data collected 
by the Revenue people. 

Q- say The Dominions in such matters enjoy far greater facilities in 

respect of the smallness of their number, advanced education, broader outlook 
and close contact with the outside world " 


A. That was the remark I made because the Committee, in the Ques¬ 
tionnaire have enquired whether a particular thing should be done on the 
lines of the Dominions. I would certainly like to have it done on the lines of 
the Dominions with these different factors, which are likely to plav a very 
large part- The men would see what they have got to do and thev would be 
glad to know what the conditions are. * 

Q •—Then you want propaganda ? 
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A .—I have great faith in propaganda. I would have legislation before 
educating the people, or side by side with education. 

Q .—In what respect do you think the Co-operative movement would help 
us in this enquiry 

A .—The Co-operative movement will primarily help in the direction of 
making it easy for such an economic enquiry to be conducted in the villages. 
Mr. Darling has recently published a book in which he has mentioned some of 
the enquiries which were conducted from 1896. At page 9 he has mentioned 
the various dates and particulars of the enquiries conducted. I would make a 
note in regard to some of these enquiries, especially the last three items where 
you find that the Co-operative Societies or members of the Co-opertive Society 
have very largely helped in such work. The first of these was in Ajmere- 
Merwara in the year 1918; the second was in 1919 in Bengal; the third was 
in 1919 in Mysore. The total number of people as to whose economic lives 
details were collected, would, I think, be something like 55,000. Quite 
55.000 co-operators have been subjec ted to an enquiry and have given details 
of their economic life. Then I would mention one more. In 1925 the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute of which I am Vice-President constituted 
a small committee for the purpose of making an economic survey in the dis¬ 
tricts of '? Mercara. Colabn and also within.That also has 

brought together some valuable data with regard to the economic conditions of 
the- people of those parts. Of course, ihc enquiry was conducted with a view 
to seeing why co-operation was not making rapid progress in those particular 
tracts, whereas it was progressing verv rapidly in other districts of the 
presidency. Bo this was the fourth enquiry in which the co-operative move¬ 
ment has been utilised. I think this is going to lie a common feature in 
future. I. myself, proposed to have such an enquiry with several friends 
in the districts, who are taking a keen interest in co-operation. 

Q .—If you get. their help, will the, enquiry be possible I 

A. —Yes. Not much has been attempted but you will get every facility 
by getting such an enquiry done with the help of the Co-operative Society, 
because the problem of indebtedness is a very powerful factor. You will have 
the help of the co-operators who are more or less doing the work already and 
also those who are interesting themselves in the welfare of the agriculturist 
and the Government as well. If sitch an enquiry is made, they will be the first 
persons to come forward and the Co-operative Societies will be of the greatest 
help, provide propaganda and explain to the people why it is done. 

Q .—You attach importance to propaganda work ( 

A. —Yes, I attach great importance to propaganda to explain to the 
people the object of this enquiry. 

Q .—Do they study all the subjects and principles of the Co-operative Socie¬ 
ty as a part of their activities ( 

A .—Well the Secretaries, Chairmen and the members of the Managing 
Committee are trained in the principles of co-operation and also in the practice 
of thrift. Without that it is not possible to go on without any economic 
knowledge. 
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Q. —Do you think elementary books are necessary for the common people ? 

A. —In giving them these economic readers, I would like to see a few 
intelligent remarks introduced in the ordinary readers just as they are in regard 
to history and geography. 

Q. —Would you have it on all sides of education ? 

A. —Yes, on each side. 

Q - How would you obtain correct statistics about the people who are 
partly dependent upon the land and partly on cottage industries ? 

A— I would collect all the statistical information with regard to their 
income estimate the time which they have devoted to their agricultural pursuits 
and, after deducting the necessary expenditure, find out the net profits that the 
man has made. Then, if you deduct, this from the annual income both from 
agriculture and cottage industries, that will show how much he has earned by 
agriculture. 

Q. —Is there any chance of the villages of any kind showing initiative 
in making a survey ? 

A. —No. Therefore, I sav we will have to go on with the work and then 
we may later on find . o i e villages taking it. up in each area where such an 
enquiry is made. In a short time you will stimulate the spirit of healthy co¬ 
operation. There is plenty of intelligence and there is plenty of capacity but 
it is not proferlv directed. Even in the villages in Southern India there will 
not be any difficulties about intelligence. I would not say that a bout all villages 
in all parts of India. But I believe in certain villages there is intelligence and 
capacity, but local effort and initiative will come in time if their intelligence and 
capacity is well directed. J would certainly call a certain number of people, 
whom l call leaders. and others and train them as we have training classes 
for secretaries. If such work could be entrusted to co-operative societies like 
the institution which has its branches in almost every division, including 
Sind, we could undertake this woik because it is of the same character. If the 
Government will finance us to that extent, we would certainly select some 
intelligent, villagers and so give them a practical training and a grasp of 
the principles. This may be of great help in carrying on such an enquiry. 

Q .—You say that the co-operative movement is willing to take up this 
work ? 

A .—I think it should be. willing. As head of the non-official movement in 
the Presidency, I should certainly lend all my support to it. 

Q. ~-I should like to know what work you would entrust to the Committee 
of three persons in the village you have suggested. 1 can quite realise that with 
intensive studies regarding indebtedness or even production of cottage indus¬ 
tries this local committee can be of the greatest, help, but in respect of other 
matters such as rough and ready Revenue returns, in what manner do you 
expect, that this committee will be able to help l Do you want them to check 
the work done by the Revenue officers ? 

A .—That is number 1. 
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Q -—The work the Revenue officer does is crop inspection ; and every¬ 
thing else is based upon that. l)o you want the committee to check the crop 
inspection work % 

A. —Yes. they will examine the data which the Revenue officer supplies. 

Mr. Kaiil. — Q .—I suppose you know how it is done ? 

A. —I have some rough idea. 

Q. -I will tell you. The village accountant goes from field to field. He 
notes the kind of crop in each field and what is the condition of that crop. Do 
you think that the village schoolmaster will have the least idea as to the kind 
or condition of t he crop or what the area of the crop is ? 

A. —I think there will be no difficulty, if the schoolmaster is trained. 

Q .—Do you want him to be trained i 

A. —I want him to be trained in a few essential matters. The man who 
does it is not the intellectual superior of the school master. He is only trained 
in that work. 

Q. —Would he check the work of the Revenue officials ? 

A .—If he has received training in that matter ; and from year to year 
he goes on adding to his experience. 

Q.- -As regard your present Secretaries of Co-operative Societies and others 
will they have the t ime to go round and check the work > 

A.— I take it that this work is being done primarily in the interests of the 
people. 

Q.~~\ know. I have myself been both Revenue officer as well as a Zamin- 
dar. and my experience is that when the time of crop inspection comes, nobody 
cares even to be present even in his own field when the patwari comes to inspect 
it, much less does he care to be present when the Panvari is inspecting other 
people’s fields ( 

A. —In ma king that suggestion, I had the possibilities in my mind of getting 
one or two intelligent persons in the village and I think with their help the data 
may be as accurate and as reliable as possible. It must be more or less exa¬ 
mined by some people who know the local conditions. 

Q; —In regard to the area, the statistics are supposed to be more accurate 
than in most countries. The difficulty in respect of agricultural production 
lies in what is called the annawari estimate relating to the condition of the crops 
and the yield. The estimate regarding the condition of the crops are prepared 
in the Punjab after consulting the local Zamindar, and the mamlaUhr consults 
some 20 or 30 leading men of the tahMl in ordepto find out what the condition 
of the crops in the whole of the taluk is. When it comes to the higher Revenue 
authorities they consult a number of people as to the condition of the crops. 
On the basis of that, the estimate is framed . This goes to the Director of 
Agriculture and his estimates are based on the condition of crops so 
ascertained. 

A. —This estimate is of no value. In 1917 there was a great clamour and 
the Servants of India Society undertook an enquiry with a view to seeing 
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whether revenue against the collection of which there was a great clamour 
had really collected against the provisions of the Revenue Code. 
From the little training I got in doing that work, I found from enquiry that the 
anna estimate which was prepared by the village palwari was not very accurate. 
Even though it is provided that the figures which are collected by the Revenue 
officers should be exam ned by other officers, this is not done. But if it was 
done it is a basis which can be made as reliable as possible. 

Q. —Would you approve of the suggestion that, following the practice 
of the Punjab and other places, local people should be consulted in framing 
the estimates ? 

A. —Yes, that would be an advantage. It is in a way inconsistent with 
the suggestion I made that if you want the work of the Kulkarni to be checked 
you will have to provide a checking agency. 

Q. —That will disarrange the whole thing. It is the condition estimate 
which is the weak point. Now if in that respect the local people were consulted, 
would that satisfy you ? 

A.— If in regard to the information collected the local people got a chance 
it would be welcome to me, but I would certainly employ an organisation like 
the Co-operative Society. 

Q. —Would you in any ca-;-“, con u t the local Co-operative Society ? 

A. —Yes, I feel that the secretaries and chairman of the co-operative 
societies are much more intelligent peolpe so far as this work is concerned. 

Q. —Do you want to ascertain wealth, or only income 1 I understand 
you want to draw a distinction between income and wealth. 

A. —I wish to ascertain how the income of an individual is distributed. 
My object is that if the present method of distribution could be improved 
upon, it would add to the general wealth of the country. I would aim at the 
improvement of the economic condition of the individual. 

Q. —In answer to the question about pastoral products you say “ I may 
add to the list of pastoral products feathers of birds ”. This is all right; 
but how would you measure the pa toral products ? 

A. —Merely by enquiring in the local market. 

Q. —How ? 

A. —It will not be possible for the Government to appoint people in th e 
different places. In small towns where there are municipalities, they have 
their men for collecting a small tax of one or two pice from the people who sit 
round the market and do not engage stalls. 

Q. —That would be a very good way. Where anything comes into town, 
it would be known. But how what about does not come in to the towns 1 

A. —I do not think such things will have much use in the villages. Their 
real value is to men who live in big towns. Take such a thing as birds’ 
feathers. It is not of much value to the people in the villages. 

Q, —Do bones come to the towns ? 

A. —They are collected by the people who bring down samples. They 
are collected by some firms or purchased by mills. I do not think there is 
much difficulty about that. 
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Q. —Do von want to measure that at the place where it is sold ? 

A .—My idea is that in the case of such valuable articles as are exported 
in such quantities, and are known as specific articles of commerce and trade, 
direct communication should be established with the firms which deal with 
them. Some feathers and other things which are not such great articles of 
commerce are turned into a very good articles so far as toys, etc., are con¬ 
cerned. 

Q .—What does not come in, you would not include ? 

A.- -Because lliev have no value in the villages themselves. 

Q .—So far as forest production is concerned, you say “ I would add to 
the list such things as straw, javar, and bazra fodder, jungle fruit like berries, 
etc.” '{ 

A .--In places where the information is not collected, forest products will 
be a specified factor in the wealth of the country. In some places it is regu¬ 
larly collected and in some places it is suggested that it is not. My suggestion 
is that information with regard to that should be collected. I think it is 
suggested in the questionnaire. I have mentioned a few articles which have 
great value in certain parts of the country and which are largely used, but 
t do no think thav are enumerated in the list. 

Q. —About fisheries, do you think that returns will be secured by the agency 
of the persons who purchase the fisheries 1 

A.—Those that do not come within the purview and scope of that must 
be considered negligible. 

Q .—But it forms a considerable part of the whole production ? 

A .--The consumption we might roughly ascertain. I have directed my 
attention to such portion of the fish supply as is brought to the market and is 
not taken for agricultural and other purposes. With regard to curing, we can 
get the information from the people engaged in the trade. I know' there are 
many companies in Malabar which deal with this kind of thing. 

Q .—You cannot think of getting the production by any means other than 
the purchasing agency ? The only other way W'ould be from the Revenue 
officer and in that case you will have to depend upon his imagination. 

Prof. Bmnett-Hurst. — Q .—What is your opinion about the family budgets 
which have been collected by the Bombay Labour Office ? Do you regard 
them as reliable l 

A .—I would consider them fairly reliable, because the draft report t] at was 
published on Friday wms seen by me and the only difference I suggest is in the 
matter of collecting your indebtedness, so far as the other data is concerned 
the attempt has been very successful. 

Q .—Do you approve (if the method of collection '!■ 

A .—So long as I have nothing better to suggest, l do. 

Q .—For what period of time were these budgets collected ? 

A .—If 1 mistake not, they had been going on with the w'ork for the last 
three or four years. They have enquired into the history of the family and 
L9IEEC 
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then tried to ascertain whether the information that the men gives has been 
given after he has understood the point and whether is it correct. 

Q. —Have not the family budgets, or some of the budgets collected by the 
Bombay Social Service League, been collected for a period of time bv oine one 
residing in the settlement and observing the facts from day to day ? 

A. —You cannot suggest that the method which is followed by the Labour 
Office is not like that. With the help of the people who are living in their 
midst. I do not know what people have been employed. Intimate know¬ 
ledge of their lives is quite enough ; it is not. necessary to live with them. 

Q. —I gathered from you in the course of vour remarks that, the ordinary 
cultivator class would not be able to give an accurate idea of their family 
budgets. 

A. —No; they will not be able to give an accurate idea, because their 
transactions are so very wide and their sources of income so numerous that they 
cannot put them into different compartments. I am comparing it with the 
kind of work which I saw while 1 was in England and other countries and 
the impressions I gathered was that there the people had a very fair grasp and 
could tell you how much was earned and how much was spent. If I was to 
attempt to get such information here, even in the case of an educated man like 
a clerk, on say, Rs. 200,1 would find it very difficult. 

Q. —la it your experience of collecting information that the difference is 
due to the social differences in England and in India ? 

A. —I have not done it myself. 

Q. —But is not easier to collect information in England than in India be¬ 
cause of the difference in the standard of education ? 

A.— That is one reason. 

Q. —And people in England comprehend what you are seeking ? 

A. —Yes, they are more practical and they can tell you something about 
their work. A person can easily tell us about his transactions for a week, 
how much he earns and spends. 

Q. —In Indian towns wages are paid monthly ? 

A. —Yes, monthly or daily wages. 

Q. —In villages, you have to take the whole year into account ? 

A. —Yes, and this complexity is created. 

Q, —Do you think it would be possible to ascertain from these people 
their personal wealth, for instance, jewellery and money. 

A. —I would not think so ordinar ly. They will probably hesitate to give 
that information for various reasons. In the first place they may not care to 
disclose their wealth, and secondly, in the case of some people, they woiild 
fear that it may be made a basis of further taxation . Therefore, there again 



comes the question of propaganda. If an intelligent propaganda could be 
carried out and the actual facts brought within the reach of these people and 
it could be explained to them what our object was in getting the information, 

I think a great deal of opposition would be removed. Later on you may ex¬ 
pect a large number of people to give the information and instead of keeping 
their money invested in ornaments, which they do very frequently, they might 
invest it in some good society. I think we have succeeded in some places in 
getting women to invest their money after selling their ornaments. 

Q .—You may remember some years ago when I was carrying out an enquiry 
in Bombay with the help of the Social Service League, the late Mr. Lalaye, 
Mr. Joshi, yourself and others, utilised propaganda as a prelude to obtaining 
information and you may remember that even with that propaganda we had 
great difficulties ? 

A .—I remember it very well. It will only mean that we will have to carry 
on further propaganda, making allowances for human nature, and for the fact 
that people do not like to give information about their position. I think that 
if efforts were made in a systematic manner, a large measure of opposition or 
the lurking fear, which is at present standing in the way of getting the data, 
would be removed. 

Q .—You have suggested the employment of legislation ? 

A—Yes, as a last resort. 

Q .—In view of the reception accorded to the Statistics Act in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, do you think that there is a likelihood of passing legisla¬ 
tion which would authorise people to collect information ; and, even if a person 
was forced to give information, is it likely that he would give figures wh‘ch 
would be accurate! 

A .—Failure of the first attempt need not stand in the way of trying to 
obtain legislation. I am perfectly certain that the opposition which was shown 
in the Council has considerably diminished and if further efforts can be made to 
assure the people who have been opposing the measure, they would also waive 
their objections. I would, therefore, carry on with the propaganda and even 
introduce legislation. That by itself is a part of the propaganda. 

Q .—For the purpose of ascertaining fish production, you state that the 
exports might be taken into account 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—You can obtain the figures of export from the Sea-borne trade statis¬ 
tics. What is required is in the production. There is a very large proportion of 
fish consumed by the people in villages, especially in Bengal, so that really this 
method would not be satisfactory as it would not give the total fish production 
of the country ? 

A .—I thought you wanted to know something about the large quantities 
which are also exported ! If that is not the case, I would still think that there 
are many agencies available for getting this information. Even those firms 
which come into contact with the people in the rural areas, and with the produc¬ 
tion of fish on the sea coasts, would be able to give the information by some 
kind of rough calculation. 
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Q.— But that would give only rough and ready figures ? 

A. —I would ask the men and ascertain the population in an area and the 
proportion that uses fish, so much per individual. In that way we. can roughly 
arrive at a figure which would be better than no figure at all. 

Q.— Would vou generalise from a figure like that, because there is great 
variation in fish consumption 1 

A. —Yes, by the quantity eaten per individual. Well, it can be ascer¬ 
tained at a certain common level. I do not sav that it will be very accurate 
but it would be data which is not at present available. 

Q. —You would base the data on fish production and fish consumption ? 

A. —Yes, because the rest of it is exported or sold in some local market. 

Q.~ How would you deal with the permanently settled areas in Bengal 
where there is no reporting agency except the chowkidar ? 

A. —My co-operative societies are there. 

Q. —In Bombay the co-operative societies are more advanced than in other 
provinces ? 

A. —I would not say that. Perhaps the largest number is in the Punjab. 
To some extent the rural population is strongest. If in regard to some parts 
you take so much per head or per lakh of population, Bombay may figure as 
first or second, but still, looking at the movement as a whole, and looking at 
the agricultural movement, I think it is just as good in the Punjab and the same 
may be said of Bengal. There you will find five or six thousand societies. 

Q. —What about the United Provinces ? 

A. —Judging by the number of societies, Bombay will stand 5th or 6th. 
So far as the major provinces are concerned, the advance made by the move¬ 
ment is very great. 

Q. —Take the United Provinces, out of over 45 million persons, only 
140,000 are members. 

A. —In the United Provinces it is not very strong so far as numbers are 
concerned. 

Q. —It will fall back on the membership question very largely 1 In Bengal 
you have approximately a population of 47 millions 1 

A.—- Are these the latest figures ? 

Q.— These figures relate to the years 1014 to 1922 '( 5 ou will find that 

since then, the growth has not been very appreciable. 

A. —The latest figures show very rapid strides. 

Q.— Even allowing for that. You will find that the figures give something 
like 250,000 members in a Province which has a population of 47 millions 
Even if you allow an increase, the Co-operative Society is not. going to carry 
you very far ? 
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A — Still it is an agency upon which you can depend, and it is expanding 
every day. 

Q — We have to cover not only those villages in which there is a Co-opera¬ 
tive Society, but also other villages where there are none. The villages where 
a Co-operative Society exists cannot always be regarded as typical villages ? 

A. —Except in some respects, you arc right. And in some respects I may 
be right in calling it a typical village. 

Q — How is fruit production to be measured ? 

A — These things are brought to market. 

Q. —But how would you measure the quantity consumed by the family ? 

A. —I would call it a negligible quantity. 

Q. —Many people depend very much upoD fruit, say, on the average, to 
the extent of two to four annas per head per week ? 

A. —Take, for instance, Coconada. In that tract, in the hot weather, 
jack fruit is used very largely. I do not think you can estimate that as a sub¬ 
stantial meal, so that one can dispense with any other meal. 

Q. —It is not suggested that one can dispense with other meals but fruit 
forms a part of the diet 1 

A.— It forms part of the diet. In some seasons or in some months, it 
forms an integral part in the case of poor people. 

Q. —For that reason should it not be taken into account ? 

A. —If you can do so, but I do not think you can. I would consider that 
it is rather negligible. 

Q .—And vegetables, would you regard them as negligible ? 

A. —Ho. For the whole of this I would relv upon the market. As I said, 
these things, vegetables, fruit, and so on, have some value in the area in which 
they are produced, but they have a greater value in the towns and cities. 
The evil has grown so much that even in the place of production you will not 
get a thing, but you can get it in the neighbouring tow ns. 

Q. —Can you give us a rough figure as to how much is spent by a family— 
a man, his wife and three children - on fruit and vegetables for a month. 

A. —What is the income of the family ? 

Q ,—Take a family with an income of less than Rs. 20 ? 

.4,-1 do not. think he can afford the luxury, beyond being able to give 
a child one pice with which to purchase anything. He can pluck fruit for which 
he lias not to pay, or run into the jungle. I do not think the villagers would 
go and purchase fruit. There arc articles produced which have no real value 
until they are taken to the towns or cities, and when they are taken there it is 
possible to value them. The Municipalities levy some sort of tax ot octroi on 
them. 

Q. —If you want to compare the condition of a man, say, a mill hand, in a 
city like Bombay with that of a villager would you not take into account the 
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fact that the villager has opportunities of obtaining fruit and vegetables and 
he pays practically nothing for house rent, whereas in a city, if he wants these 
things, he has to pay for them ? And if you are going to compare the standard 
of living in cities and towns with that in villages, would you not have to take into 
account in some way the value of those things which a, person cannot obtain 
in towns without payment ? 

A .-—That must be calculated so far as the general value of economic life is 
concerned. But this is really what I mean to put forward, that it is possible 
for a man to get a large sum of money in the towns, larger than what he would 
get in the village. 
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Mr. It, D. BELL, C.IE., M.A., I.C.S., Acting Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, Development Department. 


Writtc n Statement. 

Before answering the questions Nos. 18—39 in detail, 1 desire to qualify 
my evidence by one or two general statements. 

2. So far as the Presidency of Bombay alone is concerned, and more 
particularly as regards the collection of data regarding production, I think the 
division of the Province into the four economic circles of Sind, Gujerat, Konkan 
and Deccan according to the classification of Mr. K. L. Datta is the best for 
practical purposes. 

3. As regards economic enquiries generally, I am not favourable to inr 
mdiate attempts at a widespread and comprehensive census. The best line of 
progress is to make a number of restricted enquiries—samples, as it were, of 
what is theoretically desirable on a large scale. There are at least two 
practical difficulties in the way of a comprehensive census of production. One 
is that large organised industries, like the cotton industry, are still the exception 
in India and it seems quite impracticable to survey comprehensively and at the 
same time accurately all the small unorganised industries with their widespread 
ramifications and numerous by-products. For example, no survey of produc¬ 
tion would be complete without including the engineering industry, but to 
collect statistics regarding all the small foundries, metal works and repair shops, 
quite apart from “ single man ” businesses like that of the village blacksmith, 
seems quite impracticable. For some purposes it is sufficient to indicate 
the growth of this industry by a survey of the growth and increased numbers 
of large organised workshops. 

3. A second difficulty in the way of comprehensive surveys is the fact 
that a census on any particular day in any given industry or an estimate of the 
output of any industry for ally particular year may easily be misleading. This 
is obviously true of industries which depend on seasonal factors, for example, 
agriculture and fishing. Estimates of production should be spread 
over a number of years and a further check is desirable by comparing successive 
periods of years. An example of what I mean is shown by the statistics of 
hand-loom weaving (Annexure). A study of these figures will show that the 
output of the hand-loom industry in any particular year can only be estimated 
accurately by taking the statistics for a period of about 5 years with the chosen 
year in the middle of the period. Further the value of the statistics is greatly 
enhanced if the figures for a successive period of 5 years can be compared. I 
now answer questions 18 to 39 seriatim. 

Fisheries (Questions 18 — 21). 

So far as my experience goes, it is not practicable in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency (at least outside Sind) to collect accurate statistics of the production of 
fresh water fisheries. As regards sea fisheries, I suggest that the Collector of 
Salt Revenue should be consulted. When I was Director of Industries, I was 
able to obtain from his subordinates information regarding fishing all along the 
coast, but tliis was intended for scientific rather than for statistical purposes. 
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The collection of this information lasted only a short time, as all activities in 
connection with fisheries were stopped in the course of retrenchment opera¬ 
tions. While it seems quite impracticable to obtain a full census of the harvest 
of the sea, it may be possible to collect somewhat rough statistics of fish catch¬ 
ing at the principal fishing villages on the coast. It is unlikely, however, that 
reliable estimates of value can be made, while it is impracticable to ascertain 
the quantity and value of the products of subsidiary industries, for example, 
manufacture of fish guano and manure and the manufacture of fish oil, when 
these subsidiary industries are on a small scale, scattered, and somewhat 
spasmodic in their operations. 

Minerals (Questions 22—26). 

The Bombay Presidency is not important for the output of economic 
minerals. Since the abolition of the Department of Industries, the Director 
of Agriculture is the officer concerned with this subject. There are onlv three 
organised mines in the Presidency—two of manganese and one of bau xite. The 
only other minerals of economic importance which are worked are, building 
materials (including all kinds of building stones) and clay. It is for those who 
consider that arrangements should be made for obtaining information regarding 
the quantity and value of output in respect of these minerals to justify their 
case. In this Presidency it would be possible to collect a good deal of informa¬ 
tion through the revenue authorities. 

4. In this Presidency there would be little difficulty in collecting data 
regarding the value of mining machinery, nor do I think it is inadvisable to do 
so. What seems to require some demonstration is that the collection would 
serve some useful purpose. 

5. Question 26. —So far as this Presidency is concerned, it u’ould be more 
useful if the value of manganese—the only mineral of economic importance— 
were given f.o.h., Bombay instead of at the mine. 

Large Scale Industries (Questions 27 — 36). 

In my opinion if it is decided to collect information from any large-scale 
industries, legal powers are essential. 

6. The answer to question No. 30 regarding the institution of a regular 
Census of industrial production must be considered scparatelv for each in¬ 
dustry. A regular census exists in the case of the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry and there should be no difficulty in extending this to cotton gins and 
presses. Again, to take an all-India industry, there should be no difficulty 
about a. regular census of production in the cement industry, where all the 
factories are large organised concerns. But as I have pointed out in mv intro¬ 
ductory remarks, a similar census for the engineering industry in all its branches 
and ramifications seems impracticable. 

Question 32 .-—Information regarding large industrial establishments 
should be obtained through Provincial Departments of Industries where these 
exist and should be co-ordinated by an Imperial statistical organisation. 

Question 33. —The staff, both Imperial and Provincial, which handle these 
statistics, should be liable to penalties, if they are found guilty of divulging 
information. 
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Question 34. —The definition of large industrial establishments as those 
which are governed by the Indian Factories Act will be sufficient at the outset. 

Question -3d.—For practical purposes I think the classification given in 
large industrial establishments in India published by the Department of 
Statistics is generally satisfactory. 

Question 36 .—I have no suggestions to make regarding the kind of inform¬ 
ation which should be collected from large industrial concerns. Obviously 
modifications in the general scheme may be necessary for special industries. 

Cottage Industries (Questions 37 — 39). 

Question 37. —I mention the casein industry of the Kaira District in 
Gujerat. though this properly should be mentioned in a reply to question No. 
13. 

Question 38 .—Broadly speaking, I consider that cottage industries 
deserve more, attention than they have received. I do not think it is possible to 
collect for the purpose of a general census of production data relating to cottage 
industries under all the heads mentioned in this question. What information 
can be usefully collected depends on the particular industry. I again refer to 
my notes and statistics of the hand-!oom industry. There seems to be a 
particularly good example of what may be possible by utilising existing statis¬ 
tics, but they supply information only under No. (2) of the heads in the question 
viz., the quantity of raw material used. When it comes to values, the statis¬ 
tical position is very difficult. 

7. What is possible in the case of the hand-loom industry may be possible, 
under some heads of this question, for other industries also. For example, the 
gold and silver wire industry has many ramifications and numerous processes 
frequently carried on by independent sets of village workers. In this Province, 
however, the industry is localised and 1 should think it is possible, by careful 
enquiry, to ascertain, for example, the consumption of its raw material at any 
particular centre like Surat. Again consider carpet weaving. The fortunes 
of the carpet weaving industry seem to depend entirely on the export trade, 
and a sufficient estimate can be made of its vicissitudes and progress by an 
examination of the export statistics. Another important village industry, 
probably the most important after hand-loom weaving, is dyeing. As regards 
synthetic dyes, it should not be difficult to obtain from the importers all the 
information necessary regarding the quantities and qualities imported with a 
general idea as to their distribution between large dye factories and the villages. 
I once made a special enquiry in Bombay and got quite a satisfactory result as 
a first approximation. The casein industry which I have mentioned above is 
another which is easily studied. So far as I know it is confined to one district 
in India and at one time its output, was wholly exported. More recently casein 

has been utilised for industrial purposes in India, but a year or two ago there 

was only one user. Other illustrations might be added, but it will be seen from 
the nature of each case that the industries are rather for study by a depart¬ 
ment specially concerned with industries than by a department mainly con¬ 
cerned with the compilation of statistics. This is a point to which I attach 
importance but as it has no practical application in this Presidency where a 
Department of Industries is not rnaintaiqpd, it is not necessary to discuss it 
further litre. 

L9IEEC 
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ANNEXURE. 


Notes on the Indian Textile Industry with special reference to Hand weaving, 

Pbeface. 

In the course of a debate on the Cotton Excise Duty in the Imperial Legislative Assem¬ 
bly on 20th March 1924,1 quoted statistics to show the great importance, even now-a-days, 
of the Indian hand weaving industry. The facts were so little known that they caused 
surprise and I have received requests from several quarters for the complete statistics. 

I have brought out the important features of the statistics in these notes. These were 
the basis of a lecture, entitled “ Hand Weaving and Allied Crafts,” which I gave to the 
Bombay European Textile Association in March 1923. The “ Allied Crafts viz., carpet 
weaving silver and gold thread manufacture, calico-printing and dyeing have been omitted 
from the present notes. 

The statistics are by no means novel. The Indian Industrial Commission in Appendix 
I to its report gave statistical evidence regarding the development of hand weaving in 
India. The importance of the industry is also explained in “ Notes on Indian Piece Goods 
Trade,” by A.C. Coubrougli, C.B.E., which was published by the Government of India 
as No. 16 of their Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. 


All the statistics are extracted from the following official publications :— 


1. Monthly statistics of cotton spinning and weaving in Indian mills. 

2. Annual statement of the Eea-Bomc Trade of British India. 

3. Accounts relating to the trade by land of British India with foreign countries. 

The statistics are already getting out of date but since the abolition of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, I have not had the time nor the facilities for adding to them. 

Notes on the Indian Textile Industry with special reference to Hand Weaving. 

These notes cover the period of twenty-seven years, ending 1922-23, since the introduc¬ 
tion of the cottdn excise duty in its present form in 1896-97. In order to give a view of the 
hand-loom industry in proper perspective, I include in the notes and in the tables of statis¬ 
tics information relating to the mill industry and the import of foreign piece goods. 

Cotton yarn. 


2. As the facts relating to the hand-loom industry are based on its consumption of 

yarn, the statistics of yarn production imports and 
consumption are given in tables I and II. 


Table I and II. 


3. Yam made in India, —Table I shows the annual production of yarn in Indian 

mills after deducting the exports by sea and land, 
lable I. The balance is shown in the last column and represents 

the amount of Indian yarn available for use, year by year, in India for all purposes, viz., 

(1) in Indian mills, (2) on hand-looms, and (3) for miscellaneous purposes. 


4. The main points are-— 

(1) The mill production of Indian yarn has increased by 7 67 per cent, since 1896-97 : 

(2) Owing to the loss of the Eastern yarn market, exports by sea have greatly 

decreased. The best five years were 1001-02 to 1905-06 when the annual 
exports by sea averaged 264 million lbs. In the last five years (ending 
1922-23) they averaged only 87 million lbs. 

(3) Owing to these two causes combined, the amount of Indian yarn available for 

use in India has increased by 187 per cent. 

6. Imports of yarn. —These are not important in quantity. The net imports a'vail- 
Table IT. able for use in India are shown in the last cloumn. 

The total of the last column of tables I and II gives the total amount of yarn, both 
Indian and foreign, available annually! iof use in India. This total is given in column 
2 of fable IV, 



Cotton cloth. 


Yarn consumed and cloth manufactured in Indian mills. 


Table III. 


6. Attention is invited to the 
which follow table III. 


explanatory notes 


7. The chief point for not ice in table III is that, since 1896-97, the production of cloth 
in Indian mills has increased by 3&8 per cent. 

Yarn consumed and cloth pi'oducrd on Indian hand-looms. 

8. By deducting the mill consumption of yarn from the total amount of yarn avail- 

able for consumption in India, we arrive at the amount 
a ' e '■ of yarn available for the hand-looms (Column 4). 

Some allowance should be made for the use of cotton yam for other purposes, e.g, the making 
of rope, twine, etc. But this amount is not. largo and may be off-set against the quantity 
of handspun yarn which is still used on hand-looms. Any error in estimating the amount 
of yarn available for hand-looms cannot exceed ten per eont. and does not affect the main 
conclusions. 


9. Conclusions from Table IV — 


(1) The hand-loom industry is not declining but has been steadily thriving since 

tlio introduction of the cotton excise duty in 1896-97, when accurate statis¬ 
tics first became available. 

(2) The hand-loom industry is still comparable in its output with the mill industry. 

10. Before discussing these conclusions in detail, attention is invited to the last column 
of table IV which shows the production of cloth in millions of yards on Indian hand-looms 
for comparison with the mill production (table 111, Column 4). It should be noted that, 
while for mill cloth I lb. of yarn is taken as equal to 4-79 yards clot.h, for hand-loom pro¬ 
duction (the bulk of which is coarse) 1 lb. yarn is taken as equal to only 4 lbs. cloth. The 
mill production of cloth and the hand-loom production (both in millions of yards are 
shown in the graph at the end of the tables). 

Condition of the hand-loom industry up to 1015-1916. 

11. It will be observed from Table IV and the graph that the hand-loom industry 
was prosperous up to 1915-1916, after which there was a temporary set back. In consider¬ 
ing the figures it should be noted that they do not. show the actual consumption of yam by 
the hand-looms year by year but only the quantities of yarn available for use on hand- 
looms. One must allow for variations in the stocks held by mills and dealers and for lag 
in actual consumption. This is done by taking the figures for periods of five years. We 
then get the following remarkable results:— 

Total 

consumption 
of yarn by 

Periods. hand-looms 

in million 
lbs. 


1896-97 to 1900-01 
1901-02 to 1905-06 
1906-07 to 1910-11 
1911-12 to 1915-16 


1068 

1156 

1294 

1356 


These figures show incontestably that over four successive quinquennia the consumption 
of yarn by the liand-looms increased by ‘28 per cent. The effects of the war are dealt with 
later. 


Comparison between the hand-loom and the mill industry. 

12. Only vague impressions exist in the popular mind regarding the present day 
importance of the hand-loom industry. The common impression is that it has had a 
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g'orious past but that it has been practically strangled to death by the competition oi 
foreign piece-goods and Indian mill-made cloth and that it is now of little importance. 
Even careful scientific enquiries have accepted the opinion that hand-weaving is a decayed 
and still decaying craft. Professor C. N. Vakil of the Bombay University in his book on 
“ Our Eiscal Policy ” has, in a careful historical account of this subject, inserted the follow¬ 
ing footnote with reference to the fiscal position in 1882 :— 

“ It could have been argued that some protection to the Indian hand-loom industry 
existed but it is well known that by this time this industry had ceased to be of 
any importance.'” (The italics are mine). 

13. I am not aware of the existence of statistics enabling us to estimate the import¬ 
ance of the hand-loom industry in 1882 and it is unlikely that Professor Vakil can produce 
statistics in support of his foot-note. I quote it to show how widespread and deep rooted 
is the belief which is accepted without hesitation by a scientific economist in a careful 
critical discussion. 

14. I doubt whether any one can now make an accurate estimate of the hand-loom 
industry in 1882. But we do know that fourteen to nineteen years later (from 1896-97 to 
1901-02) the Indian Mills used in the production of cloth 421 million lbs. of yarn (table 
III, Column 2), while the amount which went to the hand-loom was 1058 million lbs. or 
two and a half times as much as the mill consumption. There is no reason to suppose 
that this was a particularly flourishing period for hand-looms or that any remarkable 
recovery had occurred since 1882. On the contrary, it was a period of bad famines when 
the hand-weaver suffered heavily as the records of famine relief show. The progress made 
in subsequent quinquennia, as shown in paragraph 11, also indicates that these five years 
were not extraordinarily good. It is worth repeating, if a heresy is to be slain, that only a 
quarter of a century ago the output of the Indian hand-looms was roughly 21 times that, of the 
Indian mills. 

Effects of war. 

15. It will bt> seen from table IV, columns 3 and 4, that the output of the mills increased 
steadily and much more rapidly than the hand-looms till, in the fourth quinquennium 
1911-12 to 1915-16, they were practically equal:— 

Yarn consumed in mills .. .. .. .. 1297 million lbs. 

Yarn available for hand-looms .. .. .. .. 1346 „ „ 

At this point the hand-lootns were finally beaten and not only beaten but probably 
severely crippled for the time being. Owing to the check on the imports after 1915-16 
(table V, column 5) and the enormous demand in India for textiles for war purposes, the 
mills used much more of their own yarn and left so much the less available for hand-loom 
weavers. The figures for the quinquennium 1911-12 to 1915-16 compared with those of 
the next quinquennium explain how the hand-loom weaver was left after 1915-16, without 
a sufficient quantity of the raw material of his craft. 


Period. 

Total yam 
available 
for consump¬ 
tion in 
India-Table 
IV, Column 

2. 

Yarn con¬ 
sumed by 
the mills— 
Table III, 
Column 3. 

Yarn avail¬ 
able for 
hand-looms, 
Column 2— 
Column 3. 

i 

2 

3 

4 


Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

1911-12 to 1915-16 .. 

2653 

1297 

1346 

1916-17 to 1920-21 .. 

2741 

1644 

1097 

Difference 

+ 88 

+ 347 

—249 
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16. Another circumstance which hit the hand-loom weaver badly at this time was the 
scarcity and dearness of dyes The pre-war net consumption of dyes in India over five 
years was 1-”>,35I thousand lbs. valued on the average at Bs. 0-646 per lb. In 1915-16 net 
imports had fallen to 693 lbs. only and for the last three years of the war the annual average 
net imports were only 1,300 thousand lbs. or less than 9 per cent, of the pre-war figures. 
Meantime, prices soared and in 1916-17 the average imjtort value had risen to over Rs. 6 
per lb. or ten times the pre-war figures. There is an important, connection between village¬ 
dyeing and village-weaving which is outside the scope of these notes. 

Post-liar recovery. 

17. It is too early to estimate exactly the recovery made by the hand-loom industry 
since the armistice. In the last three years 1920-til to 1922-23 more yarn than ever has 
been available for the hand-looms, the annual average being 307 million lbs. as compared 
with 271 million lbs. during the prosjxuous quinquennium 1911-12 to 1915-16. But part 
of this must have gone to replenish stock and it is impossible, without later figures, to 
estimate how much has actually been consumed by the hand-looms. But there is nothing 
to show that the industry is still not increasing in output. This output too is still com¬ 
parable with that of the mill industry. In the three years 1920-21 to 1922-23 the mills 
used 1,050 million lbs. of yarn while 920 million lbs. (or only 12 per cent less) was avail¬ 
able for the hand-looms weavers. 


Forciyn Pirrc-Oooi/x. 

18. The. imports of foreign piece-goods in India are given in Table V. To allow for 
Table V. lag (as in the case of hand-woven goods) totals are given 

below by quinquennia:— 

Total imports of piece goods 

Period. in 

million yards. 


1896-97 to 1900-01 


9,661 

(100) 

1901-02 to 1903-00 


10,418 

(108) 

1906-07 to 1910-11 


10,698 

(111) 

1911-12 to 1915-10 


12,499 

(129) 

1916 17 to 1920-21 


6,564 

( 68) 

* * * * • 

* * * * * 

* * * * 

* * 

Last five years 1918-19 to 1922-23 

5,833 

( 60) 


19. The main features are (1) the steady increase in im|>orUi upto 1915-16 when the 
increase amounted to 29 per cent- and (2) the great fall since 1915-16. Imports for the 
last live years have been less than half those during the live years ending 1915-16. 

Consumption of cloth in Italia. 


Table V, 
Table VI. 
Table VII. 


20. Table V, Column 5 shows the net consumption of foreign piece-goods 

and table VI Column 6 the net consumption of 
Indian piece-goods (mill-made and hand-woven). 
The totals are given in table VII and the annual 
averages by quinquennia are shown below :— 

Net annual consump¬ 
tion of piece-goods 

Quinquennia. in 

million yards. 


1896-97 to 1900-01 .. 

• . • • 


3079 

(100) 

1901-02 to 1905-06 .. 

• • . , 


3485 

(113) 

1906-07 to 1910-11 .. 

• • » • 


3904 

(127) 

1911-12 to 1915-16 .. 

• • • • 


4667 

(151) 

1916-17 to 1920-21 .. 

, , , , 


3535 

(115) 

* * * # 

* * * 

♦ * 

* * * * 

* * 

Last five years 

. * . • 


.. 

. . 

1918-19 to 1922-23 .. 

. . . . 


3657 

(119) 

Last three years 

• . . . 


.. .. . * 

• • 

1920-21- to 1922-23 

• • 


4006 

(130) 
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21. There was a remarkable increase of 51 per cent, in apparent consumption over 
the first four quinquennia. It is likely however that the increase in the fourth quinquen¬ 
nium (1911-12 to 1915-16) was represented by increased stocks which were absorbed in 
the following quinquennium (1916-17 to 1920-21). A decisive estimate can probably 
not be made for two years more but it seems reasonable meantime to estimate the 
increased consumption of cloth in India since 1896-97 at 25 per cent, at least. 

Export Trade. 

22. It is worth noting the marked increase in the export by sea, of Indian made 
piece goods since the war (table VI, Column 4). The pre-war figures were 90 million 
yards annually ; in the last five years the average has been 162 million yards. 

Summary since 1896-97. 

23. (i) The Indian mill production of cloth has increased steadily year by year ; the 
total increase is 389 per cent. 

(ii) Handloom production had increased by 28 per cent, by 1913-16 ; the increase to-day 
is certainly not less and may be greater. 

[Hi) The net imports of foreign piece-goods after nearly 20 years of steady increase have 
greatly diminished and have recently been 40 per cent, below the level of 1896-97 to 1900-01. 

(iv) The total Indian consumption of all classes of piece-goods mill-made, hand-woven, 
and imported has increased by not less than 23 per cent. 

( v) If we assume that the exports of Indian-made cloth (table VI, Columns 4 and 5) 
are practically all mill-made goods, the following table shows the consumption in India 
of mill-made cloth, hand-woven cloth and foreign piece-goods. 



Figures in millions of yards per annum. 

jjjjNfl 

First five 
years 1896-97 
" to 1900-01. 

Last five 
years 1918-19 
to 1922-23. 

Last three 
years 1920-21 
to 1922-23. 

JOT 





1 

Mill-made cloth (table VI, Column 2 j 

301 (10%) 

1432 (39%) 

1498 (37%) 

minus Columns 4 and 5). 
Hand-woven cloth (table IV, Column 5) 

846 (27%) 

1058 (29%) 

1226 (31%) 

Foreign piece-goods (table V, Column 5) 

i 1932 (63%) 

1166 (32%) 

1284 (32%) 

Totals (table VII) .. 

j 3079 (100) 

3656 (100) 

4008 (100) 


This table shows— 

(1) The Indian consumer of cloth relies at present on three sources of supply which 

are not unequal. 

(2) The proportion of the total demand supplied by Indian mills has risen fromlO 

to nearly 40 per cent, while— 

(3) Over the same period the consumption of foreign piece-goods has fallen from 

63 per cent, to 32 per cent, of the total consumption. 

(4) There is also an appreciable improvement in the percentage consumption of 

hand-woven cloth. 

24. The graph at the end of the tables shows— 

(1) Indian mill production (table III, Column 4). 



(2) Hand-loom production (table IV, Column 5). 

(3) Net imports of foreign piece-goods (table V, Column 5). 

(4) Total consumption of cloth in India (table VII). 

As (1) and (2) include that portion of the production which is exported as well as the 
portion consumed in India, (4) is not exactly the total of (1), (2) and (3). 

Miscellaneous Facts regarding Hand-Weaving in India. 

25. Weaving population. —The census figures from 1871 wore examined by the Indian 
Industrial Commission and it seems probable that they do not represent the actual state 
of affairs. At the census of 1921 an enumeration of handlooms was made in two provinces. 

Madras. —In the Madras Presidency the number of handlooms actually at work was 
found to be 1,70,000. 

Bihar and Orissa.— -In Bihar and Oris3a there were 1,28,400 handlooms besides 34.700 
in the feudatory states. The economics of hand weaving in this province are interesting. 
The yarn used is mostly coarse counts (125’165’ and 205’) and the value of the annual 
output was estimated in 1921 to be five crores. Imports of mill-made cloth and foreign 
piece-goods were valued at 7| crores annually. The average rate of consumption of cloth¬ 
ing by the 38 million people of the province was thus only Rs. 3-4 per head against the all 
India average of nearly Rs. fi. In what appears to be so poor a province there would 
seem to be a good market for Indian mill piece-goods. Yet the handlooms of the pro¬ 
vince still supply the needs of 40 per cent, of its population. 

Bombay.— The vitality of hand weaving is indicated by its survival in Bombay City, 
the very fortress of milldom ; hundreds of weavers still ply their shuttles under the shadow 
of the Bombay mills. Weavers are attracted even from the United Provinces by the 
money to be earned in the handloom karkhanas of Bombay City. Sholapur, an important 
mill centre, has a very large and thriving handloom industry. 

26. Competition with mills.- Government experts, who have studied the hand weav¬ 
ing industry for many years were agreed at a conference held at Patna in December 1921 
that the handweaver can compete with the millowner in weaving the higher and the lower 
counts but not in the medium counts. 

One factor in favour of the handloom is the great number of specialised types of cloth 
of which conservative Indian custom decrees the use and which, either from their quality 
or the nature of the demand, do not offer opportunities for mass production in mills. 
There are no statistics to show what is the production of any particular cloth on hand- 
P v looms but there are figures for ^the export of one 

la).e VII . special type, viz., Madras shawls or handkerchiefs. 

Export in lakhs 


Period (each five years). of 

pieces. 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. .. .. .. .. 71 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. .. .. .. .. 82 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. .. .. .. .. 80 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. .. .. .. .. 99 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. .. .. .. .. 102 

1911-12 to 1915-16 .. ..* .. .. ..103 

This is the culminating period before the war imposed a check. 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. .. .. .. .. 76 

1919-20 to 1922-23 .. .. .. .. .. 78 


(four years only). 

Over the twenty-seven years ending 1915-16 when the war imposed a check the import 
of Madras handkerchiefs had increased by 46 per cent. 
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27. Use of imported yarn .—It has been suggested that the abolition of the 5 per cent, 
import duty on imported yarn would confer a great benefit on the handloom industry. 
The use of imported yarn is, however, often exaggerated. The net imports (table II, 
Column 5) into India during the last three years were a record but averaged only 50 
millions lbs. annually. There are no statistics available to show how much of this is used 
in mills and how much by hand weavers but the total imports may be compared with 
the amount of mill-spun yarn that was available for the hand looms during the same period, 
viz., 306 million lbs. An examination of pre-war figures shows that the hand-weavers’ 
consumption of foreign yarn is only 10 to 12 per cent, of his total consumption. 

The importance of imported yarn cannot be entirely estimated by the total weight 
imported. On yam of five counts the hand-weaver expends a very much larger amount 
of labour per lb. of material used than on coarse yarn. The following examples were 
quoted by the Industrial Commission (the figures are pre-war). In the manufacture of 
a turban cloth made of 100’s counts 1-3 lbs. of yarn, costing Rs. 3-4, were used and the 
labour charges came £o Rs. 5-8 equivalent to Rs. 4-3-8 per lb. of yarn: while in the manu¬ 
facture of cloth from 20’s counts 31 lbs. of yarn costing Rs. 2-0-0 were used and the labour 
charges amounted to Rs. 1-9 or slightly over 7 annas per lb. These examples are extreme 
cases. In an intermediate example of a dhoti made from 60's counts the cost of the yarn 
was Rs. 1-8 and the cost of the labour Rs. 1-2-4 per lb. These facts explain why the 
use of silk in weaving though small in amount provides a relatively very large amount of 
employment. 

Details of the imports of yam—pre-war and post-war are given in table IX, sufficient 
post-war material is not yet available for forming definite conclusions, but it will be noticed 
that in the two post-war years, the import of high counts was not exceptional and that a 
surprisingly large amount of 16 s. to 20 s. is included. 

Conclusions. 

28. The facts cited above are sufficient to prove that the handloom industry of India 
is still of great importance in the national economy. It provides the country with one 
third of its requirements of cloth ; it is steadily, if slowly, increasing its output; and it is 
still comparable as regards output with the mill industry. All the highest classes of 
textile weaving in India arc done solely on handlooms. It is evident that the hand- 
weaving industry is too important to be neglected when a change in taxation likely to 
affect it is under consideration. 

The mill industry and the handloom industry are not really antagonistic to one 
another. A great part of the output of the handlooms is eopmosed of specialised types of 
cloth which are not suitable, as regards quantity, or quality for mass production. The 
amount of direct competition between the mills and the hand-looms is at present very 
restricted. 

The handlooms provide an enormous market for mill-spun yarns. Probably, the 
greatest improvement in the handloon industry has been the provision of ample quantities 
of millspun yarns of all counts and of regular twist and strength in substitution for the 
irregular and usually coarse hand-spun yarns of former days. 

But the hand-weaving industry should not be measured entirely in terms of mere 
production. Like other village crafts it is peculiarly suited to the sentiments, habits and 
caste customs of the Indian worker, who usually prefers the hardships of village life and a 
cottage craft to the undoubted evils which unfortunately often accompany industrialism 
in India. One of the worst evils of the industrial system in large Indian cities is its dis¬ 
integrating influence on the workers family life and this family life is left unimpaired by 
the circumstances in which crafts are carried on in Indian villages. Any action calculated 
to extinguish hand-weaving would promote evils comparable to what would accompany 
the suppression of the peasant proprietor to make room for large landlords in the ryotwari 
tracts. * 

Finally, the hand-weaver is often not merely a worker but a craftsman and an artist. 
Apart from all questions of design, quality and variety, there is something in the very 
“ feel ” of hand-woven cloth, which makes an appeal to the public in all countries. 

Other aspects of the weaving industry, e.g., the technical and business difficulties of the 
hand-weaver and the great amount of good done for him by Government through co¬ 
operative societies and weaving schools and demonstrations are outside the scope of these 
notes. Those interested will find them treated in the annual reports of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and the Director of Industrie:'. 



TABLE I. 

Cotton yarn {Indian). 


Year. 

Mill 

pro¬ 

duction. 

Exports 

by 

sea. 

Exports 

by 

land. 

Net con¬ 
sumption 
in India. 

i 

In 

O 

million 

3 

pounds. 

4 

5 

1896-97 .. .. . 

423 (100) 

196 

3-0 

224 (100) 

1897-98 

462 

200 

3-1 

259 

1898-99 

512 

220 

3-0 

289 

1899-1900 

514 

241 

3-0 

270 

1900-01 

353 

118 

4-1 

231 

1901-02 

573 

272 

0-4 

295 

1902-03 

576 

249 

6-3 

321 

1903-04 .. .. .. .. 

579 

252 

8-0 

319 

1904-05 .. .. .. ss-Y 1 

578 —k 

248 

7-7 

322 

1905-06 .. .. .. 

681 

298 

6-9 

376 

1906-07 

654 

244 

7-1 

403 

1907-08 .. .. .. 

638 

216 

7'7 

414 

1908-09 

657 

235 

7-3 

415 

1909-10 

627 

227 

6-5 

393 

1910-11 

610 

183 

7 • 7 

419 

1911-12 

625 

151 

9-7 

464 

1912-13 

688 

204 

110 

473 

1913-14 

682 

198 

8-9 

475 

1914-15 

652 

134 

8-8 

509 

1915-16 .. .. .. 

722 

160 

7-9 

554 

1916-17 

681 

169 

8-5 

503 

1917-18 

660 

122 

8-4 

529 

1918-19 

615 

64 

8-7 

542 

1919-20 

636 

152 

8-5 

475 

1920-21 

660 

83 

5-6 

571 

1921-22 

693 

81 

71 

605 

1922-23 

706(167) 

1 57 

6-5 

643-5(287) 


i 


Export by am :— 

Hole— Best period 1901-02 to 1905-06 Annual average .. 264 

Last five years Annual average .. .. 87 


Decrease .. 177 
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TABLE n. 
Cotton yam (Foreign). 


In million lbs. 


Year. 

i i 

Imports. 

2 

Re-exports. 

Net con¬ 
sumption 
in India. 

5 

By sea. 

3 

By land. 

4 

1896-97 




.. 

60-2 

■H 


45*7 

1897-98 





58-3 



53-0 

1898-99 




* . 

45-5 



39*2 

1899-1900 





42-6 

1*9 

3-6 

37*1 

1900-01 





34-8 

1*2 


30*1 

1901-02 





38-3 

1*7 


31*6 

1902-03 





33-7 

1*4 


27*9 

1903-04 




.. 

28-0 

1*2 


23*1 

1904-05 





30-6 

1*3 

3*9 

25*4 

1905-06 




.. 

45-8 

0*9 

4*1 

40-8 

1906-07 





37-7 

0-8 

4*7 

32*2 

1907-08 





37-3 

1*0 

5*6 

30-7 

1908-09 





41*5 

0*7 

6*8 

35*0 

1909-10 





40*3 

1*0 

4*6 

34*7 

1910-11 





32-6 

10 

4-4 

27*4 

1911-12 





42 0 

0*8 

6*5 

34*7 

1912-13 




•• 

50-0 

0-8 

8*6 

40*7 

‘K.Q 

1913-14 





44-2 

1-0 

7**> 


1914-15 





42-9 

0*7 

8*2 

34*0 

1916-16 





40-4 

0*8 

7*9 

5T^7 

1916-17 





29-5 

1*5 


22*8 

1917-18 





19*4 

0*6 

| 6*6 

13*3 

1918-19 





38-1 

1*1 

6*0 

31*4 

1919-20 





15-1 

2-9 


7*9 

1920-21 





47*3 

0-3 


43*7 

1921-22 





57*1 

0*6 


53*5 

1922-23 





59*3 

1*5 

| 4*8 

1 

53-8 
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TABLE III. 


Yarn consumed and cloth manufactured in Indian Mills. 


Year. 

1 

Cotton cloth 
manufactured 
in Indian 
Mills. 

2 

Mill consump¬ 
tion of yarn 
Column 

2 x 25/28. 

3 

Cotton cloth 
manufactured 
in Indian 
Mills. 

4 






lbs. mill. 


Yds. mill. 

1896-97 




. , 

83 (100) 

74 

354 

1897-98 

, , 




91 

81 

389 

1898-99 





102 

91 

436 

1899-1900 





98 

87 

419 

1900-01 

, , 




99 

88 

422 

1901-02 

. , 




120 

106 

511 

1902-03 

, , 



. . 

123 

109 

524 

1903-04 




. . 

138 

123 

589 

1904-05 



, . 

, . 

159 

141 

678 

1905-06 

, , 




164 

146 

700 

1906-07 





166 

148 

708 

1907-08 





189 

168 

808 

1908-09 

, , 




192 

171 

824 

1909-10 

, , 


. . 


229 

204 

963 

1910-11 



, , 


246 

219 

1043 

1911-12 

, , 



. « 

267 

238 

1136 

1912-13 

, . 


. , 


285 

254 

1220 

1913-14 



. . 


274 

244 

1164 

1914-15 

, , 




277 

247 

1136 

1915-16 

, , 


. , 


352 

314 

1441 

1916-17 





378 

322 

1578 

1917-18 





381 

340 

1614 

1918-19 

. . 




350 

312 

1451 

1919-20 



, . 

, , 

384 

342 

1640 

1920-21 

. . 


. , 

. . 

367 

328 

1581 

1921-22 



, , 

. . 

403 

360 

1732 

1922-23 





405 (488) 

362 

1725 


See explanatory notes attached. 


Explanatory notes on Table, III. 

Column 2 is taken from the monthly statistics of cotton spinning and weaving in 
Indian Mills. The figures include hosiory but the quantity included on this account is 
negligible and amounted in the last three years to only 0-11? per cent, of the total. 

Column 4 expresses the figures in column 2 in millions of yards of cloth. Since 1906-07 
the figures in column 4 have been reported in the publication just mentioned, the basis 
of conversion from column 2 being 1 lb. cloth =4-27 yards. For years previous to 1906-07 
the figures in column 4 have been calculated by me on this basis also. 

Column 3 shows the mill consumption of yarn as deduced from the production of cloth 
given in column 2 on the basis of 100 lbs. of yarn producing 112 lbs. of cloth. The increase 
of 12 lbs. after weaving is due, after allowing for wastage, to the extra weight added in the 
sizing and finishing processes. The percentage increase of 12 is taken as a general average 
for all India and a few remarks are necessary to explain the adoption of this figure. 

The figure of 12 per cent, was adopted in 1918 by the Indian Industrial Commission 
on the authority of the following memorandum supplied by Sir B. D. Mehta of the Empres^ 
Mills, Nagpur. 
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“ MEMORANDUM. 

Tlic Annual Reports, of the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association give statistics of the 
production and distribution of cotton varus manufactured in Indian mil!-. The following 
is an extract from the report for 1916 :— 

1 The quantity of yarn produced in India during the official year 1!! 1 o-16 amounted 
to 722,424.579 lbs. Of this amount, .414,.512,996 ibs. wore consumed in 
the production of 352,254.556 lbs. of cloth and 160,231.730 lbs. exported to 
foreign countries during the official year 1915-16, leaving a balance of 
247,679,347 lbs.” 

“ The Association assumes in the above that every 109 lbs. of yarn used in weaving 
give out a cloth production of 112 lbs. Accepting this authority, the factor for turning 
cloth into yarn is 100-112 or 25-28, he., multiply the weight of cloth in pounds by 25 and 
divide by 28, and you get the weight of the yarn which goes to the making of that cloth. 

“ The balance of yarn left after deducting the quantities exported and consumed by 
mills is not all consumed by hand weavers. A small proportion of this must be used for 
making rope, twine, etc. In a paper, which he read before the First Indian Industrial 
Conference of 1905, Sir Vithaldas Thaekersay estimates this proportion to be about 10 per 
cent, of the balance. The remainder of course must ultimately find its way to hand 
looms.” 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was consulted again in April last regarding the 
use of the factor 100-112 — 25-28 and the Secretary then gave the following information : — 

“ Witli reference to the method of calculating the weight of yarn used in the production 
of cloth my Committee are inclined to think that the extra weight added in sizing and 
finishing should he taken as 10 per cent, instead of 12 per cent. 

“ The allowance to be made for waste at all machines from the end of the spinning 
process to the end of the weaving process may be taken as approximately 5 per cent. 

“ Thus in calculating the amount of yarn used in the production of mill-made cloth 
(column 0 of statement II of Appendix I to the report of the Indian Industrial Commission) 
an approximately correct figure will be obtained by deducting 5 per cent, from the figure 
a hown in column 5” (of the same Appendix). 

These remarks mean that the figures entered in column 3 of the Table above are too 
low and in consequence the figures in column 4 of table (V are too high. 

It does not seem, however, that the modifications in the. figures suggested by the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, though correct for Bombay, are applicable to all India. 
The Secretary of the Ahtnedabad Millowners’ Association on being addressed stated, on 
behalf of his Committee, as follows :— 

“ Ahmedabad Mills put on 100 per cent, of size on warp yarn. Making allowance 
for the size that disappears in the process of weaving the percentage of size retained would 
come to about 30 per cent. 

“ The estimate of tho average percentage of wasted yarn in the process of weaving 
would come to about 3 per cent.” 

The last figure seems unduly low. Enquiries have been made in other directions 
and the practice of various mills iu different places discussed. I have come to the conclusion 
that as regards the whole of India there is no need to change the basis of calculation adopted 
in 1918 by the Indian Industrial Commission. 1 have assumed, therefore, t hat- in India as a 
whole 100 Ibs. of yarn produce on the average 112 lbs. of mill-made cloth, after allowing 
both for loss of weight by wastage of yarn and for increase of weight due to sizing and 
finishing.— 

Thus lib. } do** 1 -25 lbs, yarn 

--4-27 yards 3 28 

This gives 1 lb. yarn=4-78 yards cloth (mill-made). 

It may he added that Mr. Ooubrough in his “ Notes on Indian Piece Goods Trade ” 
mentioned in the preface assumes that 1 yard cloth (mill-made)=0-21 Ibs. yarn or 1 lb. 
yarn=4-76 yards cloth. So that his basis of conversion is practically the same as that 
of the Indian Industrial Commission. 
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TABLE IV. 


Yarn consumed and cloth produced by Indian handlooms. 


Y ear. 

I 

Total yarn 
available for 
consumption 
in 

India. 

2 

Mill 

consumption 
of yam. 

3 

Yarn available 
for 

handlooms. 

4 

Cloth produced 
on 

handlooms. 

5 


Mill. lbs. 

Mill. Ibs. 

Mill lbs. 

Mill yds. 

1896-97 

270 

74 

196 

' 784 

1897-98 

312 

81 

231 

924 

1898-99 

328-2 

91 

237 

948 

1899-1900 .. 

308 

87 

221 

884 

1900-01 

261 

88 

173 

692 

1901-02 

326 

106 

220 

880 

1902-03 

349 

109 

240 

960 

1903-04 

341 

123 

218 

872 

1904-05 

348 

141 

207 

828 

1905-06 

417 

146 

271 

1,084 

1906-07 

435 

148 

287 

1,148 

1907-08 

445 

168 

277 

1,108 

1908-09 

450 

171 

279 

1,116 

1909-10 

428 

204 

224 

896 

1910-11 

446 

219 

227 

908 

1911-12 

499 

238 

261 

1,044 

1912-13 

614 

254 

260 

1,040 

1913-14 

511 

244 

267 

1,068 

1914-15 

543 

247 

296 

1.184 

1915-16 

586 

" '314 

272 

1,048 

1916-17 

526 

322 

204 

816 

1917-18 

543 

340 

203 

812 

1918-19 

574 

312 

262 

1,048 

1919-20 

483 

342 

141 

564 

1920-21 

615 

328 

287 

1,148 

1921-22 

657-5 

360 

297-5 

1,190 

1922-23 

697-3 

362 

335-3 

1,341 


Column 2 gives the totals of column 5, Table I and column 5, Table II. 
Column 5 is based on column 4 by taking 1 lb. yarn=4 yards cloth. 
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TABLE V. 

Foreign Piece Goods. 
In million yards. 


Year. 


Exports. 

Net consump¬ 
tion in India. 

5 

Imports. 

2 

By sea. 

3 

By land. 

4 

1896-97 

1,997 

13 

52 

1,932 

1897-98 

1,861 

13 

48 

1,800 

1898-99 

2,069 

12 

57 

2,000 

1899-1900 .. 

2,191 

68 

69-8* 

2,054 

1900-01 

2,003 

62 

66* 

1,875 

1901-02 

2,190 

72 

76* 

2,042 

1902-03 

2,107 

56 

65* 

1,986 

1903-04 

2,033 

67 

63* 

1,903 

1904-05 

2,288 

63 

73* 

2,152 

1905-06 

2,463 

67 

61* 

2,335 

1906-07 

2,318 

62 

63* 

2,193 

1907-08 

2,532 

63 

67* 

2,402 

1908-09 

1,993 

49 

73* 

1,871 

1909-10 

2,193 

52 

71 

2,070 

1910-11 

2,308 

68 

78 

2,162 

1911-12 

2,438 

76 

100 

2,262 

1912-13 

3,023 

67 

108 

2,848 

1913-14 

3,197 

62 

93 


1914-15 

2,446 

35 

83 

2,328 

1915-16 

2,148 

41 

88 

2,019 

1916-17 

1,934 

97 

65 

1,772 

1917-18 

1,556 

85 

65 

1,406 

1918-19 

1,212 

114 

53 

1,045 

1919-20 

1,081 

89 

56 

936 

1920-21 

1,610 

61 

44 

1,405 

1921-22 

1,090 

74 

36 

980 

1922-23 

1,593 

75 

51 

1,467 


* Incomplete. 
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TABLE VI. 
Indian Piece Goons. 

Millions yards. 


Year. 

A 

| Cotton cloth Manufac¬ 
tured in India. 

i 

Exports. 

Xet con¬ 
sumption in 
ndia. 

6 

In mills. 

2 

On hand- 
looms. 

3 

By sea. 

4 

By land. 

5 

1896-97 


354 

j 

784 

75 

32 

1031 

1897-98 


389 

924 

62 

35 

1216 

1898-99 


436 

948 

61 

20 

1294 

1899-1900 


419 

884 

70 

42 

1191 

1900-01 


422 

692 

69 

42 

1007 

1901-02 


511 

880 

73 

47 

1271 

1902-03 


524 

960 

70 

39 

1375 

1903-04 


589 

872 

76 

49 

1336 

1904-05 


678 

828 

87 

48 

1371 

1905-06 


700 

1084 

92 

37 

1655 

1906-07 


708 

1148 

77 

38 

1741 

1907-08 


808 

1108 

74 

. 38 

1804 

1908-09 


824 

1116 

78 

35 

1827 

1909-10 


963 

896 

94 

32 

1633 

1910-11 


1043 

908 

100 

34 

1817 

1911-12 


1136 

1044 

81 

37 

2062 

1912-13 


1220 

1040 

87 

38 

2135 

1913-14 


1164 

1068 

89 

41 

2102 

1914-15 


1136 

1184 

67 

43 

2210 

1915-16 


1441 

1048 

113 

48 

2328 

1916-17 


1578 

816 

264 

45 

2085 

1917-18 


1614 

812 

189 

45 

2192 

1918-19 


1451 

1048 

149 

38 

2312 

1919-20 


1640 

564 

197 

42 

1965 

1920-21 


1581 

1148 

146 

24 

2558 

1921-22 


1732 

1190 

161 

26 

2735 

1922-23 


1725 

1341 

157 

_i 

29.4 

2880 
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TABLE VII. 

Total consumption of piece goods (imported, mill made and hand made) in 

India. 

In Millions Yards. 


Year. 

Yards. 

Averages. 

Remarks. 

1896-97 



2963") 




1897-98 



3016 




1898-99 



3294 


3079 


1899-1900 



3245 




1900-01 



2878 




1901-02 



33131 




1902-03 



3361 




1903-04 



3239 

► 

3485 


1904-05 



3523 




1905-06 



3990 J 




1906-07 


• • 

39341 




1907-08 



4206 




1908-09 



3698 


3904 


1909-10 



3703 




1910-11 



3979. 




1911-12 



4324^ 




1912-13 



4983 




1913-14 

, , . . 


5144 


4667 


1914-15 



4538 




1915-16 



4347. 




1916-17 



3857' 




1917-18 



3598 




1918-19 



3357 

h 

3535 


1919-20 



2901 

! 



1920-21 



3964 


3657 


1921-22 



3715 



1922-23 



4347 

j 
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TABLE VIII. 


Handkerchiefs and shawls (Indian) Exfort. 


Year. 

In the piece. 

Value. 

Kemaiks. 




No. 

Rs. 


1889-90 



1224 

645 


1890-91 


, , 

I860 

805 


1891-92 


, , 

1938 

803 


1892-93 



1031 

428 


1893-94 

, . . 


997 

443 


1894-95 


. . 

1233 

584 


1895-96 

, , , 

, , 

1464 

624 


1896-97 



2058 

816 


1897-98 



1760 

707 


1898-99 



1654 

683 


1899-1900 

, , , 


1275 

505 


1900-01 

. , , 


1424 

510 


1901-02 

» • . . 

, . 

1742 

694 

The figures are in 

1902-03 

. . 

, . 

1745 

738 

thousands. 

1903-04 

, , 

, . 1 

1771 

771 


1904-05 

. . 

. . 

2613 

1,212 


1905-06 

, , , 

, . 

1893 

915 


1906-07 

. . , , 

. . 

1180 

618 


1907-08 

• • . . 

i 

2116 

1,029 


1908-09 

, . 


2124 

1,067 


1909-10 

. . . . 


18S6 

974 


1910-11 

. . , , 


2124 

1,172 


1911-12 

. . 

, . 

2869 

1,525 


1912-13 

. . . . 


1950 

1,136 


1913-14 

, . , , 

. . 

1395 

816 


1914-15 

. . . , 

. , 

1538 

858 


1915-16 


. . 

2541 

1,467 


1916-17 


. . 

1874 

699 


1917-18 


. , 

716 

401 


1918-19 

. • » • 

. . 

890 

759 


1919-20 


. . 

2100 

2,082 


1920-21 

• • , , 


2562 

3,261 


1921-22 



903 

867 


1922-23 



2254 

2,482 
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TABLE IX. 


Details of imports of Yarn—pre-war and post-war. 
(Details for re-exports are not available). 

Figures in thousands of lbs. 


Description of Yarn. 

Pre-war. 

Post-war. 

Average of five 
years. 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

Average of two 
years. 

1920-21 to 1922-23. 

Grey Nos. 1 to 15 


208 

255 

Grey Nos. 16 to 20 


372 

6,774 

Coloured Nos. 1 to 20 


812 

247 

Grey Nos. 21 to 25 


152 

514 

Coloured Nos. 21 to 25 


847 

312 

Grey NoS. 26 to 30 


2,555 

3,755 

Coloured Nos. 26 to 30 


829 

248 

Grey Nos. 31 to 40 


9,215 

16,460 

Coloured Nos. 31 to 40 


13,998 

8,331 

Grey Nos. 41 to 50 


2,429 

1,973 

Coloured Nos. 41 to 50 


589 

338 

Grey Nos. 51 to 60 


1 

2,242 

Grey Nos. 61 to 100 

•• 

i 3,664 

1,796 

Grey over 100 .. .. 


J 

86 

Coloured over 50 

.. 

920 

505 

Total Greys 


18,595 

33,855 

Total coloureds .. 

•• 

17,995 

9,981 

Grey two folds 



4,079 

Coloured two folds 


I 

916 

White bleached .. 


y 5,225 

2,280 

Mercerised 


1 

1,037 

Unspecified 


J 

76 

i 

Grand totals 


41,815 

1 

52,224 

I 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOMBAY. 

Written Statement. 

Question 5. —Crop estimates, as stated, are based’on 3 factors ; 

(1) Area ; 

(2) Standard normal outturn per acre ; 

(3) Condition Estimate. 

No. 1 (Area).-—My Committee agree tliat the figures are sufficiently 
accurate. 

No. 2. —-My-Committee understand that the Agricultural Departments 
have insufficient staff and money to carry out complete crop 
cutting experiments. Local estimates are usually unduly con¬ 
servative. In the absence of internal rail-borne statistics, there 
is no reliable cheek on the crop cutting figures or local estimates 
and figures of local consumption have never been reliably 
established. 

No. 3.—The tendency, as stated, is to under-estimate a good crop* 

The above statements provide sufficient grounds for doubting the reliabi¬ 
lity of the published crop returns. 

Question 6. —Suggest—1. More comprehensive crop cutting experiments; 

2. Re-institution of internal rail-borne statistics. 

3. More intense effort to establish local consumption figures. 

Question 7.— -If the real taxable capacity of the people is to be established, 
presumably the figures of yield of minor crops will be necessary. 

Questions 18, 22, 23 & 25. —On the assumption made in the answer to 
Q. 7, this information would be necessary. 

Question 29. —My Committee are not opposed to compulsory legal powers 
for obtaining returns of production, provided— 

(a) that individual returns are not disclosed ; 

(b) that they are not used for purposes of settling industrial disputes 

except by legally appointed Boards of Conciliation or Settlement. 

Question 30 .—My Committee would advocate au initial census of Industrial 
Production and thereafter no further census until the reliability of annual 
returns has been tested. 

Question 31 .—If, in the first instance, the real industrial production of the 
country is to be established, a census on the lines of the United Kingdom 
census would not appear to be too detailed. 



Question 32. —It should be obtained by the Imperial statistical organiza¬ 
tion. 

Question 33. -A strict prohibition of tlie publication of individual returns 
and the provision of adequate penalties for those proved to be responsible -.or 
the leakage of any unauthorized information. 

Question 34. —Yes. 

Question 35. — My Committee think it is a matter of convenience but both 
on theoretical and practical grounds they prefer a classification on the basis 
of raw materials. They therefore recommend the Canadian system as fulfilling 
this condition and lending itself to further sub-division if necessary. 

Question 36 .—Much, of this information is already supplied to Government 
under various headings and my Committee see no objection to' the remaining 
information being! given though they would suggest that the details should be 
settled in consultation with the manufacturing interests concerned. 

My Committee would suggest the following amended list of heads of 
information as being more suitable than the list proposed in Question 36. 

(a) Number of establishments ; 

(b) Number of persons employed ; 

(c) Number of hours worked ; 

(d) Nature of plant, capacity, motive power and fuel; 

(e) Capital invested-— 

(1) Value of lands and buildings. 

(2) Value of machinery and plant. 

(/) Quantity and value of raw materials used per unit of the finished 
product; 

(g) Wages and salaries per unit of the finished product. 

(/<) Cost of fuel, light and power per unit of the finished product. 

(i) Miscellaneous expenses. 

(j) Quantity and value of total outturn. 

(k) Depreciation. 

Question 57. —Yes. My Committee are of opinion that detailed surveys 
similar to that of the Census of Wages in the Bombay Cotton Mills should be 
undertaken in every large scale industry. 

Question 58. —Yes, subject to the proviso stated in the reply to Question 
29. 

Question 59. —Wages should be recorded per day for statistical purposes. 

Question 60. —Yes. 

Question 61. —In view of the Committee’s reply to Question 60, no answer 
is necessary to this question. 

Questions 62 and 63. —Obviously, the diversity of the figures quoted must be 
due to incomplete and| or imperfect data. The figure of national income, apart 
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from returns based on Income Tax, and returns of wages must depend on the 
total value of the commodities produced. The only remedy therefore would 
appear to be the compulsory and regular collection of statistics of production, 
and, in the absence of complete returns of Income, as in the United Kingdom, 
an agreed method of arriving at the National Income, based on returns of pro¬ 
duction. 

Question 64 .—A “ per capita ” figure would appear preferable. 

Question 65 .—The financial year. 

Question 66 .—The same unit for all classes. 

Question 67 .—My Committee doubt whether it would be practicable to 
assign anv value to the free gifts of nature. 

Question 73 .—My Committee do not advise such a detailed enquiry, which 
would be bound to be inquisitorial and might prejudice the collection of other 
and more useful statistics. 

Questions 94 and 95 .—Intervals of not less than 10 years would, in their 
opinion, be sufficient for so comprehensive a survey. 

Questions 96 and 97. —My Committee attach greater importance to annual 
figures than to periodical surveys and once an initial economic survey had 
been held, they would prefer to study the reliability of annual statistics, before 
embarking on further periodical surveys. 

Questions 99 and 100 .—Only su mmarised information should be published 

Question 101.- -Mv Committee would advocate the adoption of a compre¬ 
hensive scheme for co-ordinating and centralizing statistics in British India. 

Question 104 .—Legislative action would clearly be necessary. 

Questions 105 and 106 .—The cost of the Imperial Bureau should be a charge 
on the Imperial Revenue. 

The same applies to the cost of the initial economic survey. 

Questions 107 and 108. - My Committee do not tliiuk Municipalities and 
District Boards should be called upon to contribute towards the cost of the 
collection of statistics. 
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Mr, DADUBHAI P, DESAI, M.L.C., Nadiad. 

Written Statement. 

1. I presume that the purpose of the present Economic Inquiry is to 
arrive at a fairly accurate information with a view to find out measures to 
improve the economic condition of the people. 

If I am right in holding this view I may suggest that the factors stated 
in Question 1 are inadequate. The following may be added:— 

7. Land policy of Government. 

8. Transport problem. 

9. Exchange problem. 

10. Organization of Agriculture and other rural industries. 

11. Health, i.e., the man-power. 

12. Productivity of land. 

13. Position of Rural credit. 

14. Facts regarding consumption. 

2. I do not suggest'any alternative. 

3. I would accept Datta’s classification : we should not include States as 
we can do nothing to improve their condition. 

4. I would like to follow the example of the United States of America- 
a country which has systematically worked for the economic welfare of the 
people. 

5. to 7. Agricultural statistics and statistics of outturn or yield per acre 
if exclusively compiled by the Revenue Department tend to be inaccurate. 
I should think that the example of this presidency should be followed by other 
provinces. The reporting agency so far as the area under different crops is 
concerned should be the village accountant while the returns of average 
yield per acre should be published by flic Agricultural Department after due 
experiments. In this presidency however yield per acre is not published in 
the season and crop report though the Agricultural Department carefully 
prepares such returns. It should be done in pounds per acre. They simply 
state percentages on normal but the normal is not stated in the season and 
crop report. It is also denied to the public. To a question put by me in the 
Council the information was denied. 

The figures prepared by the Agricultural Department however are pub¬ 
lished in one of their bulletins and are arrived at after experiments conducted 
over a series of years. 

The Revenue Department too has its figures for normal outturn but as 
they were prepared in 1884 they cannot be a reliable guide as owing to the 
exhaustion of soil since their compilation, in all cases they show increase over 
the figures compiled by the Agricultural Department. 

I suggest therefore that the system of these two sets of figures should b e 
abolished and in future the figures regarding normal outturn per acre should 
be published in all season anti crop reports and the crops of the year should b e 
compared with these figures of the Revenue Department. The figures of 1884 
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however should ho published in the report, just, to show the rate at which the 
soil is exhausted. 

8. Revenue Patel should bo entrusted with the w ork regarding area under 
different crops and the agricultural overseer of the District, with the work of 
estimating the normal yield per acre. 

9. Xo suggestions to offer regarding the 9th question. 

10. The municipalities in municipal areas and village Patils and Talati 8 
should be entrusted with this work. There are however some minor matters 
such as wax, honey, etc., which had belter be omitted. 

29. No. 1 am not in favour of compulsion. Compulsion may lead to 
friction, prosecutions and even persecution. 

30. Every ten years. 

31. United States of America. A more advanced country should be 
followed. 

32. It should bo Imperial responsibility. 

33. Yes. 

37. Xo. Xo regular survey is made by the Bombay Government. I 
should think however that cottage industries of other countries which may be 
safely introduced in this country should be introduced in villages. 

38. I should think a regular survey should be made as suggested in the 
question. 

39. Revenue or Agricultural Department. 

40 and 41. In my opinion village Patwari and Police Patel will give 
fairly accurate information. They may be given forms to be filled in every 
month. 

42. I prefer Datta Report with the addition of farm servants, that is, 
permanent hands. 

1 should prefer each Province to decide its own system. 

43. Usual daily wages returned monthly as stated above. 

44. Yes. 

45. Payments in kind should be converted into terms of cash at the 
market price of grain. 

40. Yes, if possible. 

47. Yes it is possible by making inquiries . 

49. I do not think so. 

50. Yes. 

51. Yes. 

55 to 57. Yes. 

G9TF.E0 
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58. I do not think any Legislative action should be taken to secure the 
statistics. There is no difficulty in this Presidency. 

59. Unit of time should be month. 

60. Yes if possible. 

61. Urban earnings alone may be shown and the time during which the 
earnings were made may be stated or the seasonal earnings (c.g., winter, summer 
and the monsoon) may be stated. 1 think this information will be quite 
enough for the purpose for which statistics should be maintained. 

62. Yes I think estimates of national income are bound to be incorrect 
so long as data are imperfect and incomplete. Again it- will involve a large 
expenditure in order to arrive at a fairly accurate idea of national income. 
I would suggest therefore that there should not be any official estimates of the 
national income but leave the matter to economists and non-official writers 
to base their estimates on assumptions from available data. 

Again the net income is very difficult to arrive at in view of the part 
played by imported materials in production and unless net income is found 
statistics of gross income are valueless. 

However partial investigation may be made by selecting number of 
families in each of the three agents (Land, Labour and Capital) in each District 
and an average per head may be found. 

The part played by the currency policy may also he investigated and 
true or real income may be found. 

64. The family residing in one house should be the unit. 

65. Agricultural year throughout in all trades and industries should be 
taken as the unit for measuring income as all other activities depend upon the 
agricultural condition of the country. 

66. I should think for industries and trades the year should be the unit 
and for servants, labourers and professions month should be the unit. 

07. 'I’hcre is no free gift in this Presidency; everything is owned either 
by private persons or the Government, and anyone gathering fuel owned by 
Government is prosecuted for theft- 

68. Either of the methods suggested will do. I should think that in this 
country the Government should proceed in such matters very cautiously 
because there is a prejudice engendered among the public that the Govern¬ 
ment do such things for the purposes of taxation. 

70. It is very difficult to arrive at a fair estimate of the value of agri¬ 
cultural property especially as much of the wealth of a farm is made by labour 
and capital of the owner in all old countries. I do not think there is a uni¬ 
form rate of price. 

Kevenue returns are unreliable in that often the transactions of sale are 
either closed mortgages or entered purely to wipe out a former debt. 

Multiple of land revenue as returned in the settlement reports are also 
unreliable as they are taken of the best selected fields and not of average 
fields. 
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I would prefer therefore local inquiry as? thp best of all methods of arriving 
at a fairly accurate estimate of national wealth. 

71. I would not. value a thatched hut because it has to be renewed at 
regular intervals but a brick house may be approxi[natelv valued in villages. 

72. Basis of rent is misleading -at what percentage it would be fair to 
calculate the total amount of cost. Some rest satisfied at 2 per cent, which 
often must realise at least 4 per cent. In Bombay in the Fort area even the 
buildings that have cost from 1 to 5 lacs arc sold without accepting any price. 
The only obligation to the purchaser being to pay the Port Trust and 
municipal dues. 

In the poor country therefore such as India taxation whether it be 
local or provincial or Imperial plays such an important part in the value of 
properties whether they may be urban or rural that one cannot exactly arrive 
at the wealth of the country locked upon in buildings or fields. Instances are 
not lacking of wealth being destroyed or appreciably reduced by taxes. 1 would 
suggest therefore that in these matters the object of the inquiry should be to 
gather data regarding the effect of taxation policy of Government on the' 
wealth of the country. Again in Gujerat its own sea ports being practically 
closed the buildings in these ports are much depreciated though the actual 
cost may be heavy. So the actual cost also is an unsafe guide. 

The best method I would suggest is only local inquiry. 

73. No. 

74. No inquiry should be made. 

78. From typical families. 

79. One year. 

81. Yes. 

82. I should think that the work may be entrusted to the Agricultural 
Department. 

83. No other records exist for measuring the indebtedness of the people than 
those stated in the question and the mortgage returns for agricultural lands 
are not published or supplied even to the members of the council. Any in¬ 
formation or statistics collected in connection with this vital matter if not 
supplied or published for the information of the public would be valueless. One 
can say what is the agricultural indebtedness of United States of America but 
one cannot say what is the mortgage debt of the cultivators in this presidency 
though a fairly accurate record is kept. Such a policy usually engenders 
suspicion and people refrain from supplying information to a public servant 
because they have reason to believe that the information will not be used for 
the amelioration of their condition but to make it worse. In fact very little 
action is being taken on the mass of agricultural data that are being taken 
except for the purposes of fixing assessments and unfortunately the data of 
indebtedness though collected are not mentioned in their settlement reports 
from a fear that their report would be vitiated. The information was asked 
for in the council but was not supplied. 

84. The family or the household. 

59TEEC 
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86. I should think for the present it would be enough if Government 
were asked to supply the information of mortgage debt of the agriculturists 
and after some action is taken on this information the public will have con¬ 
fidence in the bonafides of Government and will come forward quite prepared 
for a detailed and intensive inquiry. 

87. I do not think that such a detailed survey is necessary and advisable- 
A gradual survey by occupations or rather by industries should be made. For 
example I would start with agriculture and after finishing it take up another 
occupation or industry and so on. 

A survey a'one cannot help, action should be taken and the prevalent 
prejudice that information is being collected for the purposes of further tax¬ 
ation deserves to be removed. 

When record of rights bill was introduced it was proclaimed that it was 
intended to serve as a benefit to the Ryot but in action the information is 
much used against him. 

88. Total production of the village is easy even now to ascertain. The 
Talati keeps records of the crops in each fields and an average field per acre is 
ascertained by the Agricultural Department. So a fairly approximate idea 
can be formed of the year’s field of course in famine times these figures cannot 
shew the approximate output, but it may be adjusted by a reference to anna 
valuation table. 

88a. No. I would more rely on the figures prepared by an impartial de¬ 
partment like the Agricultural Department. 

89. Yes. 

90. I would prefer intensive study of only typical families and thus arrive 
at a fairly approximate condition of the people we are more concerned with an 
approximate condition than an accurate one. For the purposes of taxation 
accuracy is preferable, for economics studies accuracy is not necessary, even 
eyes and ears should be our guide. 

Such studies had better be entrusted to local bodies, viz., to municipalities 
in municipal areas and local boards in the rural areas, and also to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

94. Yes. 

95. Every ten years. 

96. Yes. 

97. Not necessary. 

98. Yes. 

99. Yes. 

100. Yes, on the plan of United States of America where every Department 
publishes its year book, that of Agricultural Department is full of statistics 
and also information regarding means and ways adopted during the year 
to remedy any particular defect. In fact it is not a glowing or white-washing 
report. It gives figures, reads them and acts upon them. Here I have reason 
to believe that some questioning in the Council in regard to particular matters 
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led to the removal of those tables from the future annual reports of one 
of the Departments. 

101. Yes. 

102. I should think the practice in the United States should be studied 
and followed. It is perhaps most up-to-date and cheap also especially as allied 
and subordinate Departments are under one head, e.g., under agricultural 
bureau are Weather, Veterinary, Public Works Department Roads and 
Irrigation, Co-operation, Forests, etc. Here of course the conditions are 
different and any work of such a nature is bound to be costly. So instead of 
creating a separate Department with branches in every district I would pre¬ 
fer the work to be entrusted to the Departments themselves to be partially 
checked by the Director of Statistics and his office. 

No legislative action should be taken I am not in favour of legislation. 

All costs should be borne by the Imperial Government as it is its own 
concern. The Federal Governments elsewhere bear these costs. But in my 
view if the existing agencies are utilized and their co-operation and co-ordi¬ 
nation secured no special staff will be necessary. All this would be necessary 
if like the income-tax some new additional tax is contemplated as a motive 
for this enquiry or for collecting statistics. 

It would suffice for the purposes of any economic inquiry if partial statistics 
are kept and from this partial data complete data may be found out approxi¬ 
mately, the object should be to know where a particular trade, business, or 
industry stands financially. 

I have refrained from suggesting any methods or means for improvement 
of any industry and also from shewing the present condition of it as 
there were no questions in regard to such matters in the list of questions. 
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Mr. A. 6. EDIE, Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

Written Statement. 

Question 14. —There are principally 4 agencies that extract forest produce, 
including timber and fuel: departmental purchasers, free-grantees and conces- 
sionnaries or privilege-holders. The value of timber and fuel removed by 
purchasers and free-grantees is accurately known and is invariably given. 
The value of timber and fuel removed by concessionnaires is estimated and is 
usually shown in nr st published administration reports. All timber and fuel 
extracted departmentally is not sold during the same year. Hence any figures 
of value will have to be estimates based on average prices. The reports men¬ 
tioned in the question probably give such estimated values. It would be possi¬ 
ble to give similar figures of value for the rest of British India. 

Where the purchaser extracts the material sold to him he is required to 
classify the produce the two classes, timber and fuel, and to give the quantities 
of each kind removed on the transit passes covering the material. An attempt 
is made subsequently to distribute the price of the total material against tim¬ 
ber and fuel. 

Question 15. —The volume of timber and fuel extracted departmentally 
or given as a free grant is accurately measured and regular registers are main¬ 
tained with regard to these. The volume of timber and fuel extracted by the 
purchasers is known from the transit passes required to be issued by them. 
The total material removed is then shown in a Control Form prescribed by the 
Working Plan concerned. The figures given may be relied upon for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Figures of volume of material removed by privilege holders 
are mere estimates and their accuracy cannot be vouched for. 

Statistics so collected refer to the actual outturn, and not the increment 
that is put on the growing stock in any year, which is probably considerably 
more than the volume extracted. The subject of forest valuation is not de¬ 
veloped in India enough to enable an acurate estimate being made of the in¬ 
crement. 

Question 16. —It is quite impossible to obtain accurate data of quantity 
and value of each of the forest products mentioned in Appendix “ D ”. Many 
of the so-called “ Minor products ” are removed and utilized by privilege holders 
over whom there can be little or on control, particularly where these products 
are scattered and of small value. 

Where any particular “ Minor product ” exists in any appreciable quantity, 
the “ rights of collection ” are farmed out, and the privilege holders, if any, 
collect and sell what they do not require for home consumption, to the con¬ 
tractors who have bought the “ rights of collection.” - It is only when the 
material is removed under “ Forest Passes ” as is the case when it is farmed 
out that data of volume and value can be obtained. 

Out of the list in Appendix “ D ” the following are included in “ Other minor 
produce ” :—(4), (5) Grasses (a), (6) and (d), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10) to this should 
be added Babul iPods, a fodder for sheep and goats, (11), (12), (13), (14) is not 
a forest product in this Presidency, (15) Canes (16), (17), (18), (19), (20) stones 
from quarries is a considerable item under this head. 

Question 17 .—There are no unclassed forests in this Presidency. No satis¬ 
factory means can be devised by the Forest Department for obtaining 
statistics of forest produce from private forests. 
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Mr. C. E. L. GILBERT, Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

Written Statement. 

Question 14. —It would of course be quite possible to give approximate 
figures of the value of “Timber” and “Fuel” produced, as far as the 
Bombay Presidency is concerned, but for sake of accurate comparison, the 
method of valuation followed wliould have to be the same everywhere. 
Generally speaking, we know the price a particular coupe fetches, and we 
also know from- the details on the passes issued, what proportion of the output 
consists of “ timber ” and what proportion of “ fuel.” The difficulty however 
in arriving at a correct estimate of the value of each of these two classes of 
material is very great. It depends on a large number of varying factors such 
as (a) locality of the forest, ( b) quality and kind of timber, (c) transport 
charges (chiefly depending on distance and method of transport), and (d) peculi¬ 
arities of the centres of consumption. 

For instance, the price obtained by the Forest Department for a good teak 
tree (yielding 4 Khandies of timber) situated in the heart of the Kanara Forests 
might be much less than that obtained for 4 sound teak trees, containing 1 
Khandi each situated near the Railway in the Thana District. Again 
it pays to transport fuel 200-300 miles by Vail to certain centres, whereas in other 
places it is not profitable to cart the fuel 20 miles. 

I venture to hope that I have made it clear how impossible it is to shew ac¬ 
curately the true value of the “ timber ” and “ fuel ” produced from our 
forests separately. For the sake of comparison of statistics some arbitrary 
method is necessary, and this I think would be most conveniently based on 
assuming the value of the timber to be “ si many times ” the value of an equal 
volume of fuel. The fallacy of this method is obvious, as in some cases the 
timber produced in one area alone has any value, in another, when the timber 
consists of hutting material only, it may have very little more , value than 
that of an equal volume of fuel. .. . . 

Question 15. —The “ volume ” of “ Timber and Fuel produced ” so far as 
the Bombay Presidency is ooncerned, is I understand, calculated partly from 
data obtained from the “ passes ” under which the material is removed, 
(this data is more reliable and accurate than any method under which the 
annual increment of a forest can be calculated), and partly from statistics 
obtained from sample plots and calculations made when framing Working 
Plans. 

The “ volume ” of “ Timber and Fuel produced” annually in the forests of 
the Bombay Presidency is considerably more than the volume actually extracted 
and utilized, as the regulations of the sanctioned Working Plans prevent 
“over-cutting” in the accessible forest areas, and difficulties of transport, etc., 
prevent full use being made of the available material in the more inaccessible 
areas. 

The published figures are as reliable as can be expected under the circum¬ 
stances. It is not possible to compare the accuracy of Continental yield 
Tables for Pure Forests with the rough estimates we have to make for Mixed 
Forests of all ages, as our forests contain a vast mixture of species, the percen- 
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tages of which vary exceedingly from place to place, and to get at more 
accurate figures we should have to enumerate all the trees, an almost 
impossible task, and one certainly of no practical value. The published 
figujps are based on very conservative estimates. 

Question 16. —It is quite impossible to obtain accurate data of quantity and 
value of each of the forest products mentioned in Appendix “ D Many of 
the so-called “ Minor products ” are removed and utilised by privilege holders 
over whom there can be little or no control, particularly where these products 
are scattered and of small value. 

Where any particular “ Minorproduct ” exists in any appreciable quantity, 
the “rights of collection” are farmed out, and the privilege holders, if any, 
collect and sell what they do not require for home consumption, to the con¬ 
tractors who have bought the “ rights of collection.” It is only when the 
material is removed under “ Forest Passes ” that data of volume and value 
can be obtained, and such data are collected and published. 

In addition to the list shewn in Appendix “ D ’ a very considerable revenue 
is obtained, particularly in Sind, from “ Babul Pods.” The volume or weight of 
the produce cannot be calculated, as the purchaser usually feeds the pods direct 
to-the goats, etc., of visiting herdsmen, and only exports a small quantity of 
the total crop. The value, of course, of the crop can be ascertained from the 
price he pays for the “ right of collection.” 

Similarly, fees are obtained from stone quarries, etc., existing in forests. 

Question 77. —I am not of opinion that any means other than the data 
obtainable from the details entered in “ transit passes ” can be devised for 
obtaining statistics of forest produce from (a) unclassed forests and {b) private 
forest areas. This data is unreliable as much forest produce is removed for 
which no “ passes ” are necessary and it is impossible to calculate what quantity 
is so removed. 
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THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Written Statement. 


Question 1.- —Ample. 

Question 2. —Yes. Adopt Appendix A. 

Question 3. —Appendix A 3 seems the most precise. 

Question 4. —Have no knowledge of methods referred to hut consider con¬ 
ditions in India are so immensely different from those prevailing in other 
countries that any enquiry should follow entirely independent lines adapted 
to the conditions of India. - 

Question 5. —With the exception of Cotton and Jute the returns are rea¬ 
sonably reliable. 

Question 6. —Can make no suggestion. 

Question 7.- —From a commercial point of View unnecessary, and do not 
consider the cost of collecting such information would be justified. 

Question 8. —It is assumed that this refers to crops generally and not only 
minor crops as mentioned in the preceding paragraph. On this assumption 
it is thought that to arrive at estimates of areas and conditions of yield much re¬ 
liable information can be collected from farmers and dealers; also personal 
observations on the part of the district officers would probably be more 
accurate than comparisons arrived at from crop cutting experiments. 

Question 10. —To a certain extent from slaughter houses, tanners and 
factories. 

[This refers to (a) and (b) only]. 

Question 12. —Do not think it possible to secure information on any of 
these products. 

Question 27.— No. 

Question 29. —Except in the case of Major Industries such, for instance, 
as Cotton, compulsory returns of production are not advisable. 

Question 30. —In the case of Major Industries ; Yes. 

Question 31. —Cannot say. 

Question 32. —Immaterial as far as commercial needs are concerned. 

Question 36. —Consider even those enumerated too inquisitorial. 

Questions 37-38. —Consider it a waste of time and money to collect such in¬ 
formation under existing conditions. 

Question 42. —Considering paragraph 45 it is not seen how either classi¬ 
fication can be accurate. 

Question 47. —No. 

Question 51. —Do not think so. 
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Question 58 .—Do not consider it worth while. 

Question 70 .—Local enquiry. 

Question 73. —No. 

General remarks .—India is so vast a country with too scattered a popula¬ 
tion to obtain any really reliable and comprehensive returns on income, wages, 
cost of living and indebtedness, unless at very great expense and even thc-n 
it is doubtful whether such information would be of much value commer¬ 
cially. Statistics under the above heads for Presidency Towns and large 
towns of the interior might be obtainable without much difficulty or expense 
and would be of value especially in regard to “ the cost of living ” and 
“ wages.” 
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THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNEBS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Letter from Hr. G. I. Patel, B.A., M.L.C., Joint Honorary Secretary, 
No. 24<>, dated the 9th May 1925. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt, of your letter No. 258-E., dated 
1st April 1925. forwarding me a copy of the questionnaire prepared by the 
Indian Economic Committee and inviting my Association's* views on the 
questions contaiuod therein. In reply I am to state as under:— 

My Committee notes with regret that the Taxation Enquiry Committee was 
appointed before the appointment of a committee to enquire into the economic 
condition and the taxable capacity of the country, when such an enquiry should 
be a condition precedent to any form of enquiry of taxation. My Committee 
strongly disapproves of the terms of reference under which this Committee has 
been appointed on the ground that they not only narrow in their scope but are 
such as would serve no useful and practical pur|>ose in solving the real economic 
problem of this country. Under these circumstances my Committee would only 
express its general opinion on the economic situation of the country without 
going into the details of the questions mentioned in the questionnaire. 

My Committee feels that the present system of taxation is unscientific 
and regulated more by the necessities of the Government than by the economic 
condition of the country and the principles of finance. The political subordi¬ 
nation of India to England admits of serious apprehensions towards the attain¬ 
ment of the fiscal autonomy of this country. To sa v on the one hand that India 
has beeu guaranteed its fiscal autonomy and on the other hand to talk of a rigid 
parliamentary control over the fiscal administration of the country seems to be 
incomprehensible. The subordination of the Indian interests to those of the 
British, sepeciallv in financial matters tends to annihilate the economic prin¬ 
ciples of scientific finance and humiliates the country to an extent which would 
restrict and hinder the productive capacity of its nascent industries and its 
people in general. Under such conditions foreign imports would increase at the 
sacrifice of indigenous manufactures. Taking into consideration the special 
circumstances of India which may be called a Continent producing immense 
quantities of raw materials which are exported to foreign countries at cheap 
rates and which are imported in fini h<xl and manufactured forms at high rates' 
allowing handsome profits to foreign companies, which manufacture such arti¬ 
cles and also to other subsidiary companies like the shipping concerns, insurance 
companies, and firms of foreign commission agents, it. may well be said that 
the productive and manufacturing capacity of the country is strangled quite 
in its infancy. These circumstances make the Indian taxation out of all pro¬ 
portion to the tax aide capacity of the people and render the incidence of general 
taxation inequitable and unscientific. The present system of finances is not 
only time-serving and sporadic but is devoid of any element of scientific and 
economic principles crushing the progressive development, of the country, to an 
extent which is not unworthy of serious criticism. The expenditure side of 
Government, is much ignored while considering the increase of revenue through 
taxation. During the last-seven or eight years the revenue of the country has 
increased bv about 278 croros and yet the Government have met with a deficit 
of about 98 crores. The intolerable increase of the unproductive debt of the 
L9IEEC 
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country is also on the other hand a sad commentary on the fiscal position ol this 
country which is a mine of raw materials. 

The appointment of such enquiry committees further leaves in the mind of 
the commercial community an apprehension that Government would perhaps 
formulate proposals to increase taxation on the already everburdened state of 
country. My Committee would like to point out that a lamentable contrast 
between the potential riches of India and the longstanding poverty of the masses 
and the people of the country is a condition much to be deplored and requires 
serious attention not only of the Economic Enquiry Committee but of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the British Parliament. My Committee is strongly of 
opinion that until the raw materials produced in India are profitably manufac¬ 
tured .in this country under suitable assistance of Government the regeneration 
of the fiscal growth of India is impossible. 

In conclusion my Committee would seriously invite the attention of the 
Government and of the Economic Enquiry Committee to the fact that India has 
boundless prospects of developing its agriculture through the assistance of scien¬ 
tific ways and means that have been adopted by westerners and particularly by 
the United States of America. Vast tracts of land are lying undeveloped on 
the one hand while land under agriculture is gradually being deteriorated for 
want of scientific methods of development. In case special attention be paid 
to the development of the agricultural resources of this country within two de¬ 
cades not only the revenue of the Government would increase considerably but 
the economic condition of the masses in general and the agriculturists in parti¬ 
cular would also be much ameliorated. India with its potential agricultural 
wealth and its boundless resources of mineral and vegetable products would be 
a prominent country in the world if all its hitherto undeveloped resources are 
tapped by Government with a view to increase the prosperity of all communi¬ 
ties of the country. Taxes like the cotton excise duty which is a tax on pro¬ 
duction and against which the whole nation has protested with one voice and the 
iniquitous nature of which has even been admitted by Government, should 
forthwith be abolished and special attention be paid for developing such 
industries which have already been established in India by this time and for 
starting other industries for the manufacture of such raw materials which 
are being taken away by other countries at the cost of India and its people. 
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Rao Bahadur P, C. PATIL, L.Ag., M.Sc. (Wis.), Deputy Director of 

Agriculture, S. C. D., Poona. 


Written Statement . 

General. 

To my mind such an inquiry into all possible industries and also of wealth 
of the country, cost of living of all classes, looks too big. Inquiries are neces¬ 
sary ; but to get results it will be better either to take each important inquiry 
at a time or appoint separate independent committees of experts for (1) Agri¬ 
cultural and (2) Industrial inquiries, instead of attempting practically impossible 
things. 

Even when one inquiry is taken up, it will be necessary to split it up. For 
example, Economic Agricultural Inquiry will have to be split up into :— 

(1) The condition of Agriculture and the factors which caused it, 

(2) Adequacy and effectiveness of the credit machinery, 

(3) Transportation. 

(4) Marketing and distribution, 

on the lines attempted by the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry in U. S. 
A. in the year 1921. 

Even the lines suggested have many difficulties as the vast masses are 
illiterate ; they don't keep accounts, Even the literate people in the country do 
not think in terms of economics. In advanced countries, people keep accounts 
and have faith in inquiries and questionnaire system yields results. 

In India more useful results can only be obtained by intensive personal 
inquiries by experts on the lines followed bv Dr. Mann in Bombay. This 
kind of work though slow will be more reliable and more useful. I don’t mean 
to say that only village inquiries may be taken and that inquiries such as (1) 
cost of living (2) wage (3) credit wealth be neglected. What I mean is that in¬ 
stead of attempting one compressive inquiry to include everything, it may be 
split into different inquiries and intensive personal inquiries set up and encourag¬ 
ed. These in time will yield more good. 

In this connection, it seems absolutely necessary to form a Department of 
Agricultural Economics under the Director of Agriculture to include more of 
economics (especially of Agricultural Economics), introduce economics and 
statistical methods in the educational courses, encourage experts to form 
Associations such as Indian (> r Deccan or any) Association of Economics 
and to start magazines and quarterlies on different branches of applied 
economics (on the lines of American Economic Associations). 

I will deal shortly on few of the questions in questionnaire generally limit¬ 
ing myself to Agriculture. 

Question 1 .—Treated in the note appended. 

Question .—5 (a) The method followed in compiling “The Agricultural Sta¬ 
tistics of India ” seems to be satisfactory. The data used however is not quite 
satisfactory as the estimates of areas, agencies used for such estimates, esti- 
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mates of normal outturns, etc., being different in different provinces. More¬ 
over the normal outturns used are not satisfactory. 

(b) The method followed in compiling the Bombay Provincial season and 
crop report and estimates of area and yield of principal crops, though better 
than that followed in Burma and Punjab, suffers for want of more reliable date 
regarding areas and normal outturns. 

Question 6 .—At present the village officers (in Bombay Presidency) give 
approximate figures. They don’t measure fields nor go over the village lands 
survey number by survey number. In order to secure more reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding areas under different crops, it is suggested that personal 
survey of the fields in every survey number by special party of officers is 
recommended. In the same way the normal outturn yield must be worked 
out every ten years from the average of the crop tests taken for 10 years. 

Questions 10, 11,12 .—It does not seem possible to get accurate statistics 
of such things. As hinted in the accompanying note an intensive study of a 
typical village in each Taftika will give fairly accurate idea of such products for 
the district and also for the Province. 

Questions 18 to 21. —As for the pastoral, dairy and forest products, it 
seem impossible to collect complete statistics of t he produce of sea and sweet 
waters. It is however true that our sea products are not fully lunHo use of. 
In Japan, sea products (especially dried and cured) form a considerable part 
of the food of the nation. It will be a great tiling if our seas were to arid to the 
food supply of the country where we don’t get sufficient food. There is any 
amount of scope in this line especially iu curing and arranging distribution of 
sea fish. 

Question 29. —Yes. 

Question 30 .—Yes (every five or ten years). 

Question 33 .—It does not matterif rival foneorns get such general inform¬ 
ation. The public wants low working costs. Since such reports are proposed 
every five or ten years, (he concerns with high working costs will get sufficient 
time to cut down their costs if they wish to survive. 

Question. 35 .—Occupational classification will he better. 

Question 30 .—This will d<. 

Questions 38 and 39.— Seems very difficult. Intensive village inquiry 
suggested under questions 10 to 12 will supply useful information in course 
of time. 

Question 40. —Yes, it is difficult to compare these. All the same the 
information is useful. Further study of such data will he more useful to 
employers and persons employed. 

Qeustions 10 to 51 .—Intensive personal inquiry may be made. 

Question 41 .—In Bombay Presidency, these returns are fairly reliable. 

Question 42. —Yes, I think Bombay Labour Office classification may he 
adopted throughout India. 

Question 43 .—Information or regularity of emploj ment may be attempted. 

Question 46. —Yes. 
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Question 47. —Yes, by calculating the costs. 

Question 70.- —(6) i.e., multiple of land revenue is easy and scientific, as the 
classification of land in India (at least in Bombay). The principles of land 
assessment and of Annewarihave received considerable thought and multip¬ 
liers for each homogeneous tract can be worked out after the local study of 
condition affecting agriculture. 

Question 88.— Yes, by special inquiry in typical villages. 

Question 89. —Yes. 

Question 90 ( b ).—Yes. By practice the investigator finds the truth 
making cross questions. 

Question 94. —Yes. 

Question 95 .—Every ten years. If they synchronize with the population 
census, it will afford better material for economists and sociologists. 

Question 99 .—I have not thought it possible to include all villages. I sug¬ 
gested a typical village in each Taluka and it is possible therefore to record the 
surveys of the Province in a book. Abstracts of these may be entered in the 
book for India. 

Question 100. —Yes, as suggested under question 99. 

Question 101. —Yes. 

Question 102.— Yes. 

Question 103. —Yes. 

Question 105 .—The whole cost may be borne by the Central Government. 
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3iao Saheb G. N. SAHASRABUDHE, Pleader and Member, Advisory 
Board of Industries, Central Provinces and Berar. 


Written Statement. 

(1) I am a Pleader practising at Ellichpur, Berar, Amraoti district, Central 
Provinces for the past 40 years and I am also a member of the Advisory Board 
of Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, since 1921. Since I commenced 
the practice in 1884 I had also served the public and in various capacities. 

I had connection with the Ellichpur Civil Station Municipal Committee for 
26 years, both as Honorary Secretary and latterly as Vice-Chairman for 18 
years. A Match Manufacturing Company was started at Ellichpur in 1908 and 
I had the honour to be the President of the Board of Directors of the Company 
for some years. I served the Native General Library as President and Vice- 
President for several years and was also a President of the Recreation Lodge- 
Ellichpur for some years. 1 was elected by the Central Provinces Government 
as a non-official delegate to attend the All-India Third Sanitary Conference 
held at Lucknow in January 1914, under the Presidentship of the Hon’ble Sir 
Harcourt Butler, K.C.I.E., at present the Governor of Burma and Assam. 

I read a paper in the Conference on “ Medical Inspection of Schools and School 
Hygiene ” which was approved by the Conference. I submitted a written 
statement to the Indian Industrial Commission appointed by the Government 
of India under the Presidentship of Sir Thomas Holland and was examined 
orally by the Commission at Nagpur on 16th December 1916 as Witness No. 140- 
C. P. I also submitted written statements in reply to the two questionnaires 
issued by the Indian Fiscal Commission and the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee and was also orally examined by the former at Bombay Secre¬ 
tariat on 28th February 1922 and by the latter on 14th February 1925 at 
Nagpur Council Chamber respectively. During the course of my profession 
as a Pleader I came in contact with hundreds of Kunbi and Mohamedan Agri¬ 
culturists and hence I can say something about their economic conditions and 
indebtedness to which they are reduced at present. 

(2) Backed by this experience, I venture to submit this written statement 
in reply to the questionnaire which seems to be a difficult and a comprehensive 
one. I have not answered the questions separately but I have followed the 
method which I followed at the time of the last three Commissions, and an 
swered the question in a narrative form. Thus I am inclined to help the Com¬ 
mittee as far as possible in arriving at certain conclusions, admittedly a very 
difficult task in a country like India where the people are still mostly uneduca¬ 
ted and where so much orthodoxy and ignorance prevails. 

Terms of reference. 

(3) The terms of reference are :— 

1. To examine the material at present available for framing an estimate 

of the economic condition of the various classes of the people of 

British India, 

2. To report on its adequacy. 
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3. And to make recommendations as to the best manner in which it may 

be supplemented, 

4. As to the lines on which general economic survey shall be carried out 

with an— 

5. Estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect to such recom¬ 

mendations. 

The terms are wide enough but they ought to have been a little wider so 
as to include the Report of the Committee on actual economic condition of the 
various classes, in which case considerable expenditure would have been saved 
which will be necessary for the appointment of such a Second Committee which 
will report on the actual condition of the people. However that may be, 
witness will have to refer and form their conclusions and bring them to the 
notice of the Committee if this could be achieved on the present material avail¬ 
able in the country, and if I do so, I hope I may be excused. 

Examination of materials available at 'present. 

(4) In order to find out the materials by which we can ascertain the real 
economic conditions of the various classes of people, it is necessary to go into 
the questions of (1) productions of land (2) Wealth (3) National income 
(4) wages and (5) indebtedness. Sources of income of the people are generally 
(1) produce from land (2) Industry (3) Commerce (4) Professions, including 
professions of Pleaders, Doctors, Dramatic performances, Circus proprietors, 
Cinema proprietors, etc., etc., and lastly (5) labour, such as carpenters, black¬ 
smiths ana field labourers, etc. 

Classes of the people can be divided as follows 

1. Those living in cities. 

2. Living in towns (urban). 

3. Labouring in villages (rural). 

It will not be difficult to find out the incomes of the people living in cities and 
towns, conducting industries and carry on commercial concerns or business 
and other professions, because their income can be ascertained from the account 
books maintained in their offices or shops. But the real difficulty is met when 
we are to ascertain the economic condition of village people who are 
generally cultivators of land and labourers. Besides the account books 
that will bo made the basis for ascertaining the income of the city and town 
people, there is another method by which incomes can be found out. I refer 
to the appointment of Panchas or respectful gentlemen of the town. A meeting 
of these members should be convened by the Tahsildar or Income-tax Officer 
and income can be found out on votes being taken of members in the meeting. 

Agriculture Statistics. 

(5) The produce of the land sown with crops are generally reported by the 
various officers and on the basis of these reports statistics are prepared and 
published. These statistics of area and yield of principal crops for every 
year are published by the Commercial Intelligence Department in the estimate 
of area and yield of principal crops of India. Tables 4 to 17. The figures of 
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area under cultivation for both these and remaining crops are published annually 
under the title of “ Agricultural Statistics of India ” 

(6.) I request the Hon’ble members of the Committee to kindly refer to 
Annexure A affixed to the questionnaire issued by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. The question of the reliability of these agricultural statistics for 
India, has been ably discussed and conclusions arrived at is that statistics are 
not reliable for various reasons mentioned therein. 

My experience gaiped during the long practice confirms the same view. 
However I think that these agricultural statistics ma ; v be continued to be pub¬ 
lished as there is no other better method of knowing the outturn per year. 

(7) I have made an attempt to find out the outturn per acre in one village 
as shown in Appendix 1 herewith annexed. 

A glance at the statement will show that the economic condition of most of 
the villagers is not good. The net income is not sufficient to maintain one’s 
family and he is required to resort to labour or do any other work to make up the 
deficit. A man holding four acres of land devotes two or three months for his 
own land. The remaining nine months he spends in securing wages by labour 
which are heavy at present. Thus deficit is made up somehow or other, espe¬ 
cially with the help of a pair of bullock if he possesses one. 20 per cent of the 
cultivators sow their lands themselves. The rest are either tenants or labour¬ 
ers. 

Revival of small village industry or introduction of new one seems abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Attempts may be made in this direction. I made special 
attempts to see whether paper or paper pulp can be made from Cotton Crop 
which are simply wasted in villages. The method of preparing paper pulp from 
Cotton stocks is simple. Experiment was made in the experimental farm at 
Dehra Dun in August 1921 and it was proved successful. My attempt in this 
direction are noted in Bulletin No. 1 issued by the Department of Industries, 
C. P. and Berar in 1922. 

In my opinion statistics of minor crops such as vegetables, fruits, spices 
not be maintained at an extra cost as they will not be accurate enough. 

(8) Mow it may be asked how I arrived at the figures inserted under vari¬ 
ous heads cf Appendix No. 1. As is well known the litigant population in India 
generally consists of Kunbis peasantry. Same in the case with Berar also and 
mostly in other agricultural parts of the country. I came in contact with 
many Kunbis during the course of my practice questions of mesne profits 
sometimes arise in many cases in Civil Courts. When evidence is given on both 
sides regarding the crops from acres of field and expenditure, etc., and findings 
are given by the Courts on the question of mesne profits. I have based the in¬ 
formation in the appendix on my own experience and statements made by 
clients. 

Large Industrial Establishments, wages, etc. 

(9) Questions from 27 to 61 relate to (1) large establishments (2) small or 
cottage industry (3) wages (4) craftsman and artisans. 

Large industrial establishments are defined in the Indian Factories Act. I 
think the definition is wide enough to include generally all industries. Provi- 
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Sion* have been made in the Act to submit statements at the end of the year 
containing all necessary information, ff any information is wanting to be 
given in a statement the Act may he amended so as to include all information 
required in this enquiry. The information'should be. obtained from provincial 
statistical statement which may then be incorporated in the Imperial statistical 
information statements. 

(10) Small industries are so numerous that ir. is difficult to maintain statis¬ 
tics of labourers employed and their ways. If one goes to Bombay lie seas so 
many small industrial establishments working in the city that one is puzzled 
to sec how far correct statistics can be maintained and at what huge cost ? 

A blacksmith or a carpenter opens a shop ami employs two or three labourers. 
Bidi makers are many in (Vntral Provinces and other places. I have seen 
more than two hundred labourers employed iu C. P. in each shop for the manu¬ 
facture of Bidis ? 

Industries on which more than ten fieople and below twenty are employed 
should be considered as small industries. Owners of these small industries 
should be asked by circular order having the force of law to submit such state¬ 
ment annually in a form prescribed by Government. 

The small industries in which people below .10 are employed may be treated 
in the same, manner and labourers in such shops should lie found out by the 
enquiry in the shops. 

(11) As regards wages I think the Government of Central Provinces and 
Berar publishes annually statement of rural wages and quinquennial census of 
wages is taken in other parts of British India. This arrangement, is quite suffi¬ 
cient. No changes are necessary. I do not like to care for details which in my 
opinion are not necessary and will be not be found accurate. 

Cost of Living, Wealth and Income. 

(12) The above three items are allied subjects. If we have to consider 
the question of one of the gbove three we shall have to consider the remaining 
two items and vice versa. 

It is very difficult to get information about these three items. A man is 
generally inclined not to disc lose his wealth aud other private affairs. There 
is no use questioning him by going to each house for getting the information. 
The people are very suspicious and they will draw all sorts of imagination 
and the. ignorant people! will be rather terrified and displeased with Government. 
These things must be done by intensive study carried on silently without 
making any fuss or row about it. What is practicable is that he should 
approach some respectable gentleman of the town, take him in confidence and 
with a good, kind and sympathetic treatment every information might be sup¬ 
plied by the gentlemen. The number of such gentlemen should not exceed 
five. 

(13) In framing family budgets typical families should be selected such as 
(1) in a village (a) poor agricultural family of 5 members—husband wife and 3 
children (b) big agriculturists possessing '20 or thirty tiffasn of land having ten 
members to support (c) money lenders, Sawakars, and Marwadi shop keepers, 
etc. This will be the third class in the village. 

L9IEEC 
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In towns and cities various sort of people live and it is difficult to divide 
them into classes for the purposes of “ family budgets.” However we'can 
divide the people into classes as follows :— 

1. Labourers. 

2. Professional people of lower classes such as Chambars, Dhors, etc. 

3. Kunbis. Baris and Malis. 

4. Clerks and servants. 

5. Pleaders, Doctors and Commercial people. 

6. Big people Sawakars, money lenders, factory owners and all whose 

income is more than. Rs. 5,000 per year. 

There are enormous differences in consumption in the homogeneous population 
of cities and towns. It is difficult to say what unit should be taken to frame 
the family buggets. We may select typical families from each of the above 
classes, and prepare the budgets accordingly. “ Caste should be taken 
as basis for finding out the standard of living and the cost of living in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of wealth he possesses which can be found by the ostensible 
means and the outward prop rtv and the maimer of living. 

The budget should bo framed on the basis of a family of 5 people in a family 
to about 25 people. While preparing the budget the whole expenditure should 
be included such as (!) Drugs, necessary drinks (not extravagant) (3) religious 
and social ceremonies (1) moderate entertainments (5) necessary gifts to relatives 
(6) marriage expenses (7) food and clothing (8) but not parties given to friends 
for nothing. 

(14) “ Incoii! •’ should be found out by the amount of wages or salaries 
or profits or gains of pleaders and doctors, etc., for periods which may vary 
according to class of people. In the case of agriculturists the period must be 
end of March (kharib) an 1 the end of July (rubbi). In the case of other people 
31st December. In calculating the income free gifts of nature such as fuel in 
villages should not be considered while calculating the income of a man. The 
income per capita in India varies from Es. 20 per year in 18(57-08 to Rs. 107 
and 116 per year in the year 1021-1922 respectively. 

“ Wealth ” can be found out by a moveable and immoveable property 
which a man possesses which is known to all people generally. It is difficult 
to know the cash or a jewellery which a man has got with him except in the case 
of European Government servants who generally deposit their savings in the 
Bank or Railway shares or shares in Companies. A man’s wealth cannot be 
ascertained by questions and answers. 

(15) There will be no difficulty in finding out the indebtedness of people 
which can be known on enquiry in Civil Courts and records of insolvency pro¬ 
ceedings and account books of money lenders, bankers, etc. Respectable people 
might perhaps through modesty not Eke to reveal their debts. 

Initial Economic Survey. 

(16) Question 87 of the questioisraire of the Committee is the most impor¬ 
tant of all questions which will elicit a good deal of information necessary 
for the purpose of enquiry. 
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Economic surveys are absolutely necessary during administration and it is 
quite essential for a King to be familiar with tlie good or bad condition of the 
people of a country which he rules. Such enquiries are made in foreign countries 
in which people are sufficiently educated and which have advanced in all branch¬ 
es of civilization. These countries arc generally smaller in size and area and 
population and consequently they being small and compact the object is carried 
out successfully to some extent. But conditions in India are quite different 
from those in western countries. The proportion of educated people in these 
countries is nearly 90 per cent, whereas in India it is only below 10 per cent. 
Out of all suggestions and recommendations made bv witnesses T prefer the 
“ Initial Economic Survey " but not for the whole of British India, which will 
entail enormous cost, but only of typical selected places in the Provinces. One 
village and one town should be selected in each province say for example Kasba 
Shirasgaon in Ellichpnr taluq and town of Amraoti in Amraoti district. In this 
way typical village and town should be selected in each province of India. 
But the enquiry should not be made by questions and answers but by intensive 
study i.e., by personal observation and by independent verification of informa¬ 
tion elicited. 

The agency to be employed to carry out the initial survey by this method 
should be one Indian Officer who has passed B.A. or M.A. examination in Econo¬ 
mics and who is expert in economics matters, helped by a good type-writer clerk 
and one peon. The whole establishment lor the whole of British India will not 
cost much and survey can lie made satisfactorily. But the work must be done 
silently with some tact and securing confidence of the people. The Municipal 
Committees and District Boavds may be asked to help this special Officer. One 
humble suggestion I wish to make is that the Officer need not go into the detail 
but only collect information sufficient.to ■ ive an idea to If. M. the Emperor of 
India regarding the. good or economic condition of his subjects in India. 

(17) This economic survey of typical villages and towns in the Province 
will give one an idea of (he economic condition of the whole of British India. 
As the conditions, habits, and customs, and ways of living arc generally simi¬ 
lar in all parts of the country ; but it may be kindly noted that I make this 
proposal simply as an experiment to be tried as I am afraid whether even this 
method will come out successful or not. People will still take a suspicious view 
of this method. 

(18) The low economic condition of agriculturists in Berar and in the 
country is generally due to the following causes:— 

1. Absentee Landlords. 

2. Increasing the number of rent payers, 

3. Increasing the population. 

4. Irregular habits. 

5. Spendthriftness. 

6. Small fragmentation of holdings, etc. 

“ India is essent ially an agricultural country and agriculture proper supports 
224 millions of persons or 71 percent, of the population of the Empire. If 
we add the pastoral and hunting occupation the percentage comes to 7?. 
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Industries support 10 percent, of the population, hut the bulk of these are un¬ 
organised industries connected with the supply of personal and household 
necessaries and the simple implements of work. Organised industries occupy 
only 1 per cent, of the people. In trade and transport on which less than 6 per 
cent, and ‘2 per cent, respectively depend—a, not inconsiderable number—are 
connected with the disposal of various kinds of agricultural products. The 
administration and protection of the country engages less than 5 millions or one 
and half per cent, of the population and remainder are supported by domestic 
and miscellaneous occupations.” 

(19) The above will show that the agriculture predominates over all other 
industries ; and there is no wonder that the condition of the peasantry is econo¬ 
mically low. Of industrial workers the larger proportion of the local popula¬ 
tion are in Punjab, United Provinces and Bombay. So also compared with 
1911, Mr. Marten, the census Commissioner of 1921 Central Provinces 
says further “ Agriculturists have increased faster than the total population. 
Industries however have substantially decreased”. My experience is that every¬ 
body that makes some saving is trying to purchase of land but lie does not 
like to cultivate the land himself and' bill gives it to tenant for cultivation on 
payment of lease money in cash ! Mr. Marten has come to the conclusion 
that in the British Territory in Bengal theify is average of 2J acres of land 
to each agricultural worker includim cultivators and labourers. My estimate 
given in appendix 1 shows that four acres even are not sufficient to main¬ 
tain a family of 5 people. The average estimate ot cotton per acre is 77 lbs. 
(Wool) as is given in the Government reports on agriculture published in 1920. 
As a number of industries is decreasing as said above by Mr. Marten I am 
also to suggest that an enquiry into economic resources of the country should 
be made and the people be encouraged to undertake new industries as well 
given in appendix 2 with a view to lighten the burden on agriculture. 

(20) The questionnaire issued by the Committee is really a comprehensive 
one and it would be a difficult task to collect the information required by the 
Committee, though the questionnaire was very useful to me in giving replies and 
thus supplying information to the Committee—to whom I am much indebted 
for sending me a copy of the questionnaire. 
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N,B. —The above statement is based on experenee and the statements made by K imbi cultivators. The delieit in the case of cotton and Jawari 
shown in column 10 is accounted for by saying that the family is required to work in addition as labourers in the fields of others and doing other business 
and in addition do other work with the help of a pair of bullocks. 
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ANNEXURE II 

List of Small Agricultural Industrie 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi’s Spinning wheel. 

(2) Rope making. 

(3) Flour grinding. 

(4) Dairy-Butter, Cheese and Ghee. 

(5) Jam and condiments. 

(6) Tobacco. 

(7) Cigars and Cigarettes. 

(8) Bidi making. 

(9) Poultry. 

(10) Rice. 

(11) Wheat. 

12) Grains of various sorts. 

(13) Paper and paper pulp making from Cotton Stocks and other fibrous material. 
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Sardar Bahadur M. V. KIBE, M.A., M.R.A.B., F.RS.A., Indore, Central 

India. 


Written Statement. 

Before I proceed to reply to the questions I must sav that besides being 
a general student of economics, mv personal experience is confined to the 
administration of more than one State, in one of which 1 being at the head of 
its administration I have had experience of all branches of it and in another 
I have been specially connected with trade, customs, commerce, and excise. 
I have no personal experience of the administration in British India except, 
in a general way. Being a landholder in more than one Province of it, I 
have a little more acquaintance with the land revenue administration in 
British India. 

Question 1. To the six items given under this, I would add one more, 
viz., assets. 

2. To the occupations subdivided as shown in Appendix A, under Rural 
occupations to 1 Agriculture. I would add {a) landlords, ( b) village servants, 
(e) holders of charitable grants with service attached or otherwise. 

Also under urban occupations under trade I would add “ Proprietors of 
trading concern 

:i.- I would accept >Sir Edward Gaits' classification. 

5 and 0.- -As the last unit for reporting is not a highly educated 
man, who understands the object of the statistics, there is much that is wanting, 
but without incurring afar greater cost than at present, which however would 
not be justified by the result, more accuracy in those statistics cannot be 
obtained. 

7. No. Except in certain selected tracts. 

8. Subordinate revenue agency must be employed. 

9. The information is fairly reliable. 

10. Information under these heads for urban areas alone are worth 
collecting. Where there are no bodies like the Municipality, some special 
agency should be employed. 

12. In towns or cities and. at some railway stations alone this information 
would be worth having. 

22. I think arrangements should be made for obtaining information re¬ 
garding the quantity and value of output in respect of each mineral which is 
known to be extracted in India. The revenue collecting agency could be 
employed for this. 

23. Yes. 

24. No. 

25. Yes. 

26. No. 

29. Yes. 
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30. A quinquennial census would do. 

31. The census should be a detailed one. 

33. Only information regarding the last quinquennium should be avail¬ 
able to the public. 

34. Anv variation from the Indian Factories Act should be left, to the 
discretion of Provincial Authorities, so as to include lesser concerns. 

35. I prefer the classification adopted for the census of Population of 
1921. 

36. No. 

38. Yes. 

39. The same agency which may have been employed by the authors 
named in question 38. 

40. No. 

41. Yes. 

42. Yes. 

43. Regularity of employment should, as far as possible, be ascertained. 

44. Yes. (See mv article on Higli Prices and wages in Hindustan Review, 
probably 1906). 

46. Yes. 

47. Not necessary, as the value of all put together is not much. 

50. No. 

51. It varies with day-light. 

52. I would include leather-workers under rural and leather goods makers 
under urban. 

53. Yes. 

55. Obviously. 

56. No. 

57. Yes. 

58. Yes. 

59. Both day (especially for rural areas) and month should be the [unit 
of time for recording wages. 

60. This is too detailed in my opinion. 

61. I would regard 9 or 10 months as the average for a year. 

62. In my opinion averages of income should be according to the classes of 
society and their addition should be the average for all India. 

63. I think income by classes could be ascertained by detailed examina¬ 
tion of family budgets. This would also differ in different tracts according to 
the social distinction of its classes. 

64. The family. 

65. Agricultural year in rural areas and financial year in urban ones. 

66. Different units for the measurement of income of different classes as 
suggested in the question. 

67. No. 
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68. It is very difficult to get current figures for this head as well as for the 
new head “Assets” suggested by me. All the three methods combined, 
together with statistics of civil courts, may give a fairly accurate idea under 
these heads. 

70. The result of a local inquiry would be the most reliable. 

71. By local inquiry. 

72. By local inquiry. 

73. This would be irksome. 

74. Not reliable in all places. 

By spreading education, as people then will understand the real object, 
of such inquiries and will help them. 

75. Yes. 

79. A quinquennium. 

80. This would vary according to classes, but 10 per cent, would be enough 
in most eases. 

81. les. 

84. The family. 

85. Yes. 

86. Special intensive inquiry is necessary. 

88. Yes. The revenue Agency.' 

89. I think the revenue agency alone would be the cheapest and most 
ellieacious. 

90. The results would have, to he checked by local conditions. 

91. Of course, bv intensive study. 

92. I have already said that local revenue agency would have to be 
employed. Its results would have to be checked by regional experts as in 
the census of population. In fact a hierarchy would have to be brought into 
existence. 

93. It should not take more than six months. The cost will depend 
upon local conditions. 

94. Yes. 

95. Yes. 

96. Tt. could not- be obtained without much cost for all India although 
regions than can afford to incur it may do so. 

97. The industries as classified by the Indian Factories act. 

98 to 105. Yes. 
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Rev. H. W. LYONS, B.A., Indore Christian College, Indore, Central 

India. 


Written Statement. 

I desire to submit the following observations to the questions indicated by 
the numbers attached to the paragraphs :— 

1. I submit that in the determination of the economic condition of a 
group of people an important but often neglected measure is that of the uti¬ 
lization of leisure. Tha t leisure has an important re-action upon the efficiency 
of workers is now well recognized. If leisure time—and by that I mean all 
non-working hours—is spent largely in true recreation, the productive effi¬ 
ciency of workers is decidedly increased. 

There is, however, a wider aspect of the question. If the leisure time 
of cultivators or mill workers is spent largely in chatting and gossip and then 
sleep, nothing is needed but a hookah and some tobacco. Wants are simple 
and few. But little economic demand is created ; few productive efforts and 
little economic exchange are required. 

If, also, caste dinners, ceremonies, etc., are rather frequent, such a large 
demand is created that it can only be satisfied by recourse to the money-lender. 
A burden of debt is created wdiich makes for lethargy. It is handed on to 
succeeding generations, forming a sort of debt slavery. 

The workers in the West to-day are utilizing their leisure in different 
ways: some in further study in Universities and technical schools ; some in 
sports, the Cinema ; with motor cars and radio. The desire for obtaining 
all these acts as a strong incentive to w-ork ; and the meeting of the economic 
demand created is an incentive to production and invention. It is true that 
income and leisure act and re-act upon each other. But income does not 
necessarily involve an economic utilization of leisure. Whether it will do so 
depends upon the existence of social ideals whose causes are beyond the in¬ 
vestigation of economics ; but whose characteristics strongly influence the 
economic condition of people. 

I submit that what might be called “ the economics of leisure ” should be 
considered in determining the economic condition of any class. In the ques¬ 
tionnaire it might be made the interpretative element in heading (I) “ Cost 
of Living ” ; but it would be better under an additional heading such as 
‘‘ Standard of Living ”. 

2. I submit that the basis for such an economic enquiry as this should be 
geographic ; and that the geographic unit should be the river valley, that is 
all the area embraced between the river’s main watersheds. This is 
becoming recognized amongst regional and economic geographers as the 
characteristic land formation of all countries, with uniform original economic 
types as one progresses from the farthest, watershed at the source dowm to the 
mouth. The study of such valleys enables comparisons (1) of economic con¬ 
ditions and types in the several sections of each valley ; (2) of valleys in different 
parts of the same country ; (3) of the valleys of one country with those of 
another. 

L9IEEC 
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The primal occupational types in a river valley as one goes from the source 
to the mouth are hunter, forester, miner, shepherd, cultivator, fisher. 

The extent to which these, and the areas devoted to them, have been 
modified by the encroachment of one type upon the other, leading to complex 
organization; and the development of towns and cities at strategic points 
for defence, government and exchange is a real indication of the economic 
development of a region. 

The presence of the forester and the cultivator in the original domain of 
the hunter ; the penetration of agriculturists into the herding lands,—accele¬ 
rated it may be by irrigation works,—such developments are real indications 
of the economic character of a region. They form a truer basis of economic 
comparison between districts and between countries than such statistical 
calculations as that of per capita wealth. 

In view of this argument, I believe Sir Edward Gait’s classification in 
“ A—Production of Raw Materials ” is illogical. It should be ;— 

1. Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation— 

1. Hunting. 

2. Forestry. 

3. Shepherds, Herders, Grazers, etc. 

4. Agriculture— 

(a) Ordinary Cultivation. 

(b) Growers of special products and market gardening. 

(e) Raising of farm stock. 

(d) Raising of small animals. 

5. Fishing. 

The combination of fishing and hunting in Sir Edward Gait’s classification 
is to unite those occupational types of the valley which are at its opposite 
extremes. Under “ (D) Miscellaneous—XII Unproductive ” a further illogi¬ 
cal grouping is made. The grouping of inmates of jails and of almshouses 
makes tin; figures of both to the economics or sociological student valueless. 
Similarly the association of prostitues with beggars and vagrants is a grouping 
of types of different economic characteristics. The latter gives no return ; 
but the former—whatever may be said of the moral questions involved— 
does give services in exchange for money. It is a case of supply meeting an 
effective demand. The two should be tabulated separately. 

3. Because of the above argument for the use of the geographical unit of 
the river valley as the basis for economic investigation, I should in general 
favour Mr. Datta’s classification of regions. I submit that the study of cer¬ 
tain important valleys would be sufficiently exhaustive—and arduous—for 
the purpose of the proposed survey, for example the Indus, Ganges, Brahma¬ 
putra Kistna, Godaveri, and such others as may he necessary. For the pur¬ 
pose of gathering the information reference would have to be made to pro¬ 
vincial tracts ; but they should be selected in reference to the general plan to 
serve the general purpose. 
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38. Yes. 

39. In the collecting of information re cottage industries whatever be the 
general agency adopted, I would urge that the assistance be procured of 
students in economics in the colleges. From my own experience I am con¬ 
vinced that this type of work can be done well by them ; and it would form an 
invaluable training for those who in later years must continue the detail work 
in the type of investigations with which your Committee is charged. 
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SIMLA. 

(Note .—Witnesses of the Central Government and the Punjab were examined 

at this centre.) 


Mr. H. CALVERT, C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division. 


Written statement. 

General. 

Question 1. —Any inquiry into economic conditions in India will include 
the subjects enumerated ; but these are not mutually exclusive, nor are the six 
altogether inclusive of all that should be made the subject of inquiry. The 
terms need careful definition, e.g., “ wealth ” must not only be very definitely 
limited in meaning, but its use must be very strictly limited to the meaning to 
be attached to it. 

“ Production ” also needs careful definition. Usually it includes “ distri¬ 
bution, ” so that railway services must be included, and many other “ services ” 
which call for very careful inquiry. It will be very necessary to know whether 
the value of crops for the purpose of this inquiry is the value on the threshing 
floor, or the value at the point of consumption or export. Will Punjab wheat 
be valued in the village or at Karachi ? 

Then again, production seems to include wages, which are a part of the 
costs of production. Does “ wages ” mean real wages or money wages ? 
Money wages means little in a country where a personal servant may be re¬ 
munerated by food,- free quarters, clothing, amenities and sixteen rupees a 
year. I agree that “ w'ages ” should be a subject of the inquiry, but it must 
be real wages, and not money wages. 

Similarly “ income ” must be a subject of inquiry, but it must be real 
income and not money income. 

“ Indebtedness ” has been made the subject of very careful inquiry in the 
Punjab and there is not much fresh ground to cover, beyond the towns, clerks, 
factory hands, and a few more classes. 

Until we see the sub-divisions of the main heads of inquiry, it is not possible 
to say whether any other information should be collected. For instance, it is 
important to inquire into the size of holdings cultivated, and to classify the rural 
population accordingly; the workers on these holdings must also be carefully 
noted, as we do not know what a “ family ” is in India ; we want to know’ the 
reasons for small cultivated holdings, as in parts of the Punjab there is land 
available for tenants, but they prefer to cultivate less than they could do, as 
they value the leisure more than the product of extra exertion. 
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I do not know whether eattle would come under “ Production ” of 
“ Wealth ”, but the cattle question needs careful scientific inquiry, if only to 
dispel the miasma of false ideas on the subject. 

No inquiry into economic conditions can ignore the influence of health and 
religion ; the broader effects of these should be made the subject of inquiry. 
E.g., the feeling towards interest amongst Muhammadans has a powerful 
effect on their economic progress, as it serves to exclude the majority of them 
from certain professions and callings, and to hand an important part of economic 
activity to others, much as similar ideas among early Christians led to similar 
activities being left in the hands of Jews, with results which last to this day. 

Conditions of labour, hours worked, etc., should form the subject of 
inquiry, as the marked disinclination towards continuous labour, and the 
adoption of a very short day amongst hand workers are important economic 
factors. 

Similarly, one of the most important elements in Indian economic life is 
“ Under-employment ”. Amongst the rural population, a large portion of 
the year is spent in idleness. It has to be clearly distinguished from un¬ 
employment. 

Then “ consumption ” should receive attention, as it will enable us to 
understand the economic position better. The standard of consumption in 
most of Europe has been forced down much below what would be tolerated here 
as will be obvious if diet be compared. There is much misunderstanding 
in India about this, as there is very little knowledge here of European poverty. 

I take this opportunity of stating my emphatic opinion that no inquiry 
will yield results of value unless there is some attempt at comparison with 
conditions elsewhere : Afghanistan, China, Spain, Italy, Serbia, Turkey, etc. 
The tendency is so strongly in favour of comparison with the better class 
English, and so much against comparison with Finland, Bulgaria, etc., that 
highly inaccurate impressions prevail concerning the comparative economic 
position of India. 

Further, there ought to be some definite attitude adopted towards the 
subject of population. ' Is an increase of population to be regarded as a “ Good 
or not ? Whatever progress has been made in production, increased area under 
cultivation, canal irrigation, etc., in the last fifty years has been largely offset 
by the increase of population, so that a considerable gross increase of wealth 
and income has yielded little average nett income. It will be possible to prove a 
very large increase in the total wealth and total income of “ India ”, or ‘ the 
people of India ”, but it will be quite another matter to deal with the general 
condition of the normal individual. 

Then such information as is available should be collected as to the psycho¬ 
logical outlook of the various classes of the people. The best work done 
hitherto is Mr. Darling’s “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt ”, in 
which the influence of the psychology of the people on their prosperity is well 
brought out. It must be obvious that a people whose men work till late in life 
will tend to be more prosperous than one whose men abandon the search for 
wealth comparatively early and retire into seclusion. For this purpose, I 
would collect opinions already on record, and information that has been made 
public before the inquiry. 
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The importance of “ consumption ” in any estimate of wealth may be 
illustrated by the examples of fisheries and forests. The fisheries of Indian 
seas and rivers are part of the “ wealth ” but their value cannot be estimated by 
the number of fish, or their weight, or their price per seer. All that can be 
done is to estimate the value or fish consumed, and to ignore the rest. The 
remainder constitute potential wealth, but they are of no value until brought to 
the point of consumption. 

Similarly with the forest wealth. The Forest Service has after sixty years’ 
hard work converted almost valueless jungle into a very valuable property. 
As it takes from sixty to one hundred years conservation to permit a tree to grow 
to maturity, so the value must vary every year. That value is only potential 
so long as the tree stands in the forest; if there is a greater number available for 
cutting than the market can absorb, then the potential value of the unwanted 
number is small. Here again it is consumption that determines the value of the 
forest resources. 

Much the same can be said of the other resources that are under partial 
exploitation. The Salt Range in the Punjab contains enough rock salt to last 
probably over one thousand years, if not many more thousands ; but its value 
is not in the quantity but in the annual consumption. 

My chief objection to any attempt to arrive at a figure for the wealth of 
Tndia is the fallacy involved. One acre of Punjab land is worth Rs. 400 ; it will 
fetch that price any day, and so will several thousand acres. It is thus quite 
correct to say that the value of land sold in the Punjab in a year was eight 
crores, because eight crores was actually paid for land. But it is not correct 
to deduce from this that the value of agricultural land in the province is, say, 
a thousand crores, because a thousand crores of rupees do not exist and could 
not be paid in one year or in a series of years. The money price is the exchange 
price, and when we get talking of exchange prices in terms which are beyond the 
possibilities of exchange, then we are in the sphere of pure theory, and have left 
practical matters behind. Thus a figure for national wealth can have no 
practical meaning, because the national wealth is not coming into the market. 

The work of investigation. 

I should like to tender a few remarks on the subject of economic investiga¬ 
tion and investigators. I have some experience of both and am of opinion that 
it will not be possible to carry on a large scale investigation involving the 
recruitment of many investigators simply because the latter are not available. 
India is essentially a country of villages while our High Schools and Colleges are 
distinctly urban in atmosphere ; the result is an ignorance of rural matters 
that is almost complete. In the Punjab we are trying to secure investigators 
1o carry on village surveys, and have difficulty in finding men suitable for the 
task. If we tried to carry on more investigations, we should court trouble. In 
our scheme, the investigator works under the supervision of more experienced 
members of I he Standing Board ; without that supervision, I doubt if any of our 
investigators would be able to produce anything reliable. Investigation in 
economics requires painstaking, meticulous care ; the tendency to jump at 
conclusions has to be rigorously suppressed ; the inclination to resort to rough 
generalisations instead of the careful calculation and counting necessitated by 
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the claims of accuracy has to be curbed. The Indian student, like his fellow 
elsewhere, tends to avoid hard thinking. 1 doubt if he is any worse than his 
contemporaries in other countries, but it must he remembered that what we 
want arc facts, accurate and reliable, on which conclusions can be based with 
some confidence. Everyone knows that statistics can be abused to support 
almost any theory : it requires a very highly trained man to use statistics so as 
to obtain from them the real deductions that will challenge criticism. India, 
does not want a number of economic studies t hat will prove worthless ; but that 
is what will result if we attempt to rush this inquiry beyond the capacity of the 
limited number of competent investigators. 

It must be. remembered that the urbanised system of education, and the 
concentration of the educated in towns have given a serious bias to ideas on 
Indian economic questions, and this bias is obvious in theses and examina¬ 
tion papers. 

On many subjects, the writings are merely the reflection of the writer’s 
personal position. In political matters, this is well known, also on communal 
matters ; on economic questions it is equally marked. The urban Hindu 
and the rural Hindu have quite different opinions on such matters as the 
registration of money-lenders, export of wheat, water rates, etc. The opinion 
is due not to impartial study nor to an honest attempt to understand the rami¬ 
fications of the question, but to the individual’s personal position and the 
surroundings in which he has been brought up. This imposes a serious obstacle 
in the way of the study of rural matters ; the investigator has to rid himself of 
all these biassed views and to strive to attain an impartial standpoint. 

A further obstacle is the intense sentimentality of the people. Economics 
deals with facts ; the student has to search for facts and conclusions however 
distasteful they may be to him personally. Ignorance of economics is so wide¬ 
spread t hat most conclusions will clash with preconceived notions, and so it will 
be difficult to secure investigators with the required mental equipment. 

The object of this note is to stress the need for cautious approach to the 
problem of an economic survey. The fact that, in India, religion has such 
influence in the economic sphere should alone illustrate the need for caution. 
There are certain questions on which it will be very difficult for some people 
to publish in public, the opinions to which they may subscribe in private. In 
Europe, for instance, many of us think that there is something more than 
coincidence, in the economic backwardness of Catholic countries, but we should 
not like to put our opinions into print 

(It may he, noted that I have considerable experience of answer papers and 
theses by Indian students.) 

My definite proposals. 

In view of (l) the demand for an economic inquiry, and (2) the dangers of 
too rapid generalisations from unsatisfactory data. I would advocate a definite 
line of action, which, I think, would lead to good results in time. 

1 would establish in all provinces Standing Boards of Economics somewhat 
on the Punjab model, but suited to local conditions. This Board should be 
assisted by generous grants from provincial revenues so as to enablo it to 
prosecute investigations into the economic conditions of the province. 
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These investigations would tend to fall into three groups ; (a) village surveys 
in detail, ( b ) inquiries into special subjects in villages and towns, such as mort¬ 
gages, agricultural holdings, housing, etc., (c) and inquiries amongst existing 
material on more general conditions. We can illustrate all three from the 

Punjab. 

The last, for instance, include my Wealth and Welfare, while Mr. Darling’s 
Punjab Peasant , and my Inquiry into the Size and Distribution of Agricultural 
Holding come under ( b ). 

The village surveys would gradually provide material for such subjects as 
incidence of taxation amongst rural classes, costs of living, costs of cultivation, 
etc. All of these require much preliminary inquiry before any deductions of 
value can be drawn. 

Economists of repute should be encouraged to undertake research by 
assistance with computers, or persons who would extract available information 
from records under skilled guidance. There must be a number of skilled 
economists who can find time to direct, but not to carry on single-handed 
investigations. 

There should be a Central Controlling Agency, whose duty should be to 
co-ordinate provincial inquiries, to suggest lines of inquiry, to secure criticism of 
rough results, and also to carry on central investigations from material available 
in the Secretariat of the Government of India. A great deal of information 
of value could be extracted from Report! of Famine Commissions, Deccan 
Riots, etc., and from files relating to Bills for State Loans, State Banks, etc. 
The Central Agency would probably be in a position to issue, a series of short 
articles suitable for reproduction in the Indian Economic Journal based upon 
such material, without prejudice to any larger investigation being carried on. 

Mr. Moreland has shown what can be done in the way of Indian Economic 
History if existing material is collected and carefully examined. He has relied 
upon material in Europe, but there is probably material in India awaiting its 
Moreland. There seems, for instance, to he valuable economic material in the 
Sikh records that are now being sorted in Lahore. 

If the above is carried out in a broad and generous spirit, considerable 
expenditure will be necessary, but the result, should justify it. Whole-time men 
are required to direct the Central and Provincial Boards. Our Punjab ex¬ 
perience indicates the difficulty of securing any progress without some one to do 
the spade work the urban section lias done little, while the rural, thanks to 
Professor Myles, has made considerable progress, and is now engaged upon 
a series of investigations which should be followed by interesting publications 
within twelve months. 

What I advocate is a machinery to work upon — 

(1) existing material in the Secretariats, and archives ; 

(2) existing material in the villages, such as records of mortgages, size of 

holdings, etc., and 

(3) the actual conditions existing in areas which without claiming to be 

typical, may be described as fairly representative of a section of 
the country. 
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The Central Board should be official for the simple reason that there is no 
alternative ; the Provincial Boards may be non-official in character, with State- 
aid, and with both officials and non-officials as members, the qualification being 
knowledge of economics and skill in investigation. 


Oral evidence, the 26th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —Have you had some special opportunities of doing 
economic work in the Punjab ? 

A.- —Yes, when I took over the post of Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
I tried to make co-operation practical by applying it to rural economics, that is 
to say, I tried to create a different department to study local conditions, and I 
tried to seek to remedy on economic lines all the various evils we 1 ave. That 
led to a detailed study of Punjab conditions. 

Q. —Have you also written some books ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Are you also associated with the Board of Economic Inquiry in the 
Punjab ? 

A. —That was my suggestion entirely. I borrowed the idea from Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s scheme for the United States of America. And I suggested 
that a similar board be established in the Punjab. 

Q. —And how long has that Board been working ? 

A.—Well, it has been in existence for about four years. It took a very 
long time to get it into working order. 

Q.— What was the object of that Board ? 

A.—To secure a continuous study of economic conditions in the Punjab. 

Q .—And what has been the result of these four years’ investigations 1 

A.—Well, we have now got it really going. It took us a very long time, 
quite a year, to prepare a questionnaire which was at once adequate and not too 
big, and then we have at the moment two results of our investigations in the 
press ; the final proofs have been passed and they are ready for issue. A third 
one is with me now waiting to be edited, and a large number of investigations, 
about nine, are in progress. 

Q .—How is it financed ? 

A.—By Government entirely. 

Q.— And what are the results you are aiming at ? 

A.-—To discover facts, entirely. The investigation must simply discover 
facts and not attempt deductions. If I see deductions emerging from the facts 
I will suggest a further enquiry, but the enquiry is simply to collect accurate 
facts. 

Q. —Now, you have seen our questionnaire, the terms of reference to us. 
In framing an estimate of the economic condition of the various classes of 
people in the Punjab, on what lines would you proceed 1 It is a very general 
question—because I see from your written statement that you make some 
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suggestions at the end. Now. we have had a direct proposition put to'us bv the 
(lovernment, saying that we have to frame an estimate of the economic condi¬ 
tion of the various classes of people. How would you apply your own theory 
to the requirements of the Government l 

A.- -Well, we have to proceed with onr detailed investigations until we get 
such a repetition of result that we feel we have reached something approaching 
general accuracy. When your investigations keep on giving you the same 
results, then you can start making deductions on that particular point. But 
we cannot go much further until we have pushed our investigations into the 
various corners of the Province and obtained similar results from them. 

Q .—You do not propose to have any initial census or survey of the whole 
country or of the whole Province ? 

A. —Oh. no. I have, of course, done a survey of the Province in thi 8 
“ Wealth and Welfare ”• -that was done in my spare time, and I keep it up to 
date with all information, and a thing like the Cotton Committee’s or the Sugar 
Committee’s report, in so far as it affects the Punjab is put in. All the various 
statistics are kept up to date, and in that way, in the course of time, I should 
have a fairly reliable index book of the Punjab. 

Q. — But. suppose we had a scheme for taking a survey of the whole 
province and we wanted to get the result in the course of a year or two ? 

A.- -You would never do it in a year or two. 

Q. -For a census of production only, is it not possible to have a census of the 
whole Province ? 

A. -I suppose that with a hundred and fifty assistants you might get out 
the results in five years. 

Q.— Of course, it is very difficult to get gentlemen of your standing to 
.sujjervi.se. But, supposing the work was distributed by, say, districts and 
then in the districts you had an adequate agency employed, could you not 
have a complete census of jjroduction at id jierhaps some information concerning 
income, wealth, etc., in the course of about two or three years ? 

A .—I do not think so. I do not think you would solve definitely a single 
problem in three years. Take the outturn of wheat. I do not believe you 
would get anything apjjroaching finality in a hundred years. 

Q .—But you would have estimates prepared ? 

A .— Y<m would not put any value on that. 

Oh. yes, people are content with that class of estimates. It is only to 
give one a general idea—it is not intended to furnish specific, information. 

A.-- In no country at all, as far us I know, are these estimates of production 
based on material action like that. For the industrial census in England you 
take about five years. 

Q.-- Of course, that is exceptional, but take the case of Canada—they have 
estimates of production. 

A .—They have twelve million people. 
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Q. —Less than that perhaps—you can do it for twelve million people in 
India. The principle is the same, is it not, though conditions vary, it is true ? 
And, of course, Canada is a farming country, too. But because the conditions 
here are unsatisfactory—it is an acknowledged fact that conditions here are 
unsatisfactory—is it not desirable that we should have some general idea of the 
position of this country as compared with other nations ? If you do not do it 
by means of income or wealth, in what other ways would you do it ? 

A. —Well, all these comparisons are not economic comparisons, they are 
political comparisons. 

Q. —But we want to know how the people are getting on. We will put 
aside politics altogether. We want to know if the people are getting a sub¬ 
sistence wage or whether their economic conditions is improving year by year. 
To obtain that information is it not necessary to come to some conclusion on 
the data that is to hand and to collect certain data for the first two or three years 
by making a special effort and employing a large staff ? 

A.—Well, a short time ago we were collecting very valuable data on this 
particular point, that is to say, the rail-borne statistics. These rail-borne 
statistics were collected for every province and they gave you a good idea of 
consumption ; and consumption of course is the standard. And, of course, 
imports throw a great light on economic conditions. 

Q. —But from time to time you have to obtain evidence and frame conclu¬ 
sions over a series of years. We must have some general ideas. Say, for in¬ 
stance, the condition of the people is correct within about ten or twenty per 
cent.; well, that ought to be enough. 

A. —You see, the difficulty is this. If you are going to compare, you must 
have the same standard of comparison, and the standard in India and in 
England are so different. Here people like to work less and enjoy leisure. We 
should like to enjoy leisure too, but we cannot do it: we are called “ material ” 
in the West, it is largely because we have to live under other climatic conditions. 

Q. —So what test would you apply in India to determine economic condi¬ 
tions ? 

A. —The best test is the test of consumption, because consumption does 
throw light on the standard of living. 

Q ■—How are you going to collect your information on a large scale— sup¬ 
posing you want to make an estimate of consumption in the Punjab ? 

A.— Well, as long as these rail-borne statistics were being collected, we 
could show you the improvement in the clothing of the people. Now, the 
correct economic condition is based on what they are earning and what they 
are spending. The best test is ‘ spending ’. 

Q —You have seen in our questionnaire that we have put in a number of 
items, wealth, production, income and cost of living, indebtedness, and five or 
six other items. Now out of these, which do you consider is the most import¬ 
ant ; to which would you give precedence in investigation ? 

A. —I should certainly give precedence to consumption—cost of living. 
If you take wealth, that may consist of savings. 
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Savings may arise from parsimony or from surplus wealth. But consumption is 
the actual standard of living. Of course, it includes houses, etc.—in its widest 
sense—all that the people require. It includes the existing wealth of the 
people. 

Q. —Or, rather, call it assets. 

A. —That is only exchange value. You see, you put wealth in terms of 
money—that Ls a fallacy. An acre in the Punjab is worth Rs. 400, that is to 
say, you can get Rs. 400 in silver for it. But if you say that the Punjab is 
worth so many crores of rupees, that is certainly not the case, because there 
is not so many crores of rupees in existence. 

Q. —But that is just the way thcs( largo questions arc put. 11 has become a 
convention. You cannot buy or sell the Punjab, but you can say the properties 
there—the national property in the Punjab -amounts to so many crores of 
rupees. That is done in other countries. 

A. —But it is perfectly meaningless. 

Q. —You think the attempts made in the United States, etc., are perfectly 
meaningless ? 

A. —Perfectly meaningless. 

Q. —You have seen Sir J. Stamp’s statement about the income and wealth 
of the United Kingdom. Well, that has been considered a very important 
investigation. Would you consider an investigation of the wealth of the people 
unimportant in the Punjab ? 

A. —The estimate of the wealth of England is a perfectly meaningless 
figure. It can have no meaning. 

Q. —Why, then, do they pursue, that figure ? 

A. —Some people like to have those figures, that is all. 

Q. —In framing an estimate of the economic condition of the people in 
India or in any province, should we not know the money value or some phases of 
it ? Otherwise, how would you suggest a Common standard of judging these 
things; if you simply say that these people have had more food this year thau 
they had three years ago '? That gives no permanent indication. If you can 
say that the rough estimate of production was Rs! 50 per head of the popula¬ 
tion, that will be something ? 

A. —That is wrong again. The rupee is merely the exchange value. You 
want to measure in goods. 

Q. —You can have a separate index figure for the rupee ? 

A. —The money value is only exchange value. You want the consumption 
value. If you speak in terms of wheat and there is an increase of two seers of 
wheat per head per year compared with five years ago, that is an economic 
advance. If you say two rupees per head, that may not be an economic ad¬ 
vance. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —When the number of articles increases, the only way to 
make a comparison is to convert the articles into value ? 

A. —That is a convenience. 
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Q. —That is what the economists have laid down to be the method of doing 
it? 

A.— This income is a fallacy. You start using money as an end instead of a 
means. 

Q ~There is no other possible way of doing it. You cannot say there is 
an increase of two jseers of wheat per head, two seers of gram per head, two 
yards of cloth per head or so many seers of something else. You cannot very 
well compare in that way ? 

A. —Once you put the money value on it, you open the door for every 
fallacy conceivable. In an expert’s hands, it can be tackled with care. In 
inexpert hands, it is extremely dangerous. 

Chairman. — Q .—The ascertainment of the economic condition of a-people 
is not merely an expert’s affair. It is the affair of the public, of the people, of 
the leaders of the people. Every villager ought to know what his economic 
condition is and what is happening ; in order to build up his future prosperity. 
That is what they do in other countries. For example, in one country that I 
know, every man in the village prepares an estimate of production and what he 
earns. They keep a regular table of money values of the earnings of each family 
in the village and the total is also taken into consideration. They compare the 
total village income from year to year. Why should we not make a similar 
attempt in this country also ? ■ 

A .-—Because we know.the value of making such an attempt. 

Q. —If, in one year you estimated the income of the people and it came to 
Rs. 5,000 ; in the next year it came to Rs. 4,500 ; and the next year it came to 
Rs. 7,000 ; then Rs. 9,000 ; will it not give an impetus to further efforts in the 
direction of improving the economic condition ? 

A— Mere comparison like that of money figures only would be very 
dangerous. 

Q. —Where is the danger ? 

A. —Money is nothing more than an exchange value. 

Q. —If it is done in other countries, why should there be any danger here ? 

A. —Money is only a convenience. The real thing is barter. Money is 
only a means of exchange. The real thing is goods. When you start using 
terms too often, you raise the fallacy of looking at money as the end, not the 
goods. If you double the cost of every thing a man pays for and double the 
income you have not improved his position at all. It is the same old question. 
Questions of real wage and money wage may arise. That is the whole fallacy 
underlying the protection argument—does protection improve economic 
conditions or not ? 

Q. —Are you in favour of an economic survey of the character laid down by 
Government ? 

A. —Very much. I am very keen on seeing a real attempt to probe the 
economic conditions in India. 
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Q. —Would you like to have an initial survey and census on a large scale, 
and have a regular annual staff maintained for noting the variations from 
year to year, or do you want to keep one uniform system from year to year ? 

A. —I have suggested that there should be provincial Boards and a central 
Board. They should steadily collect data. The central Board will be the co¬ 
ordinating agency. 

Q .—Would you not arrive at conclusions also ? 

A.— If you collect the data, one party will come to one conclusion, another 
party to another conclusion, and a reasonable man would probably arrive at the 
truth. 

Q— How long would you go on collecting the data ? Would you have 
collected sufficient dat i from five to ten years which would enable you to come 
to some conclusions ? 

A.- —You must go on collecting until you get a repetition of the results. 

Q .—In your opinion how many years would it take ? 

A.— We do not know. We must make the estimate out of results. If 
we had a hundred village investigations properly done all over the Punjab, it is 
quite possible that we should probably say that we have now arrived at certain 
definite results, and we will not repeat these investigations because we have 
exhausted all the info rmation to be obtained from them. Then we will probably 
get reliable data for family budgets—of production and consumption and the 
burden of taxation. 

Q. —Could you give a rough idea of the time it would take for the Punjab, 
supposing things went very well on the lines you indicate 1 

A— It depends on the money we are given. We are actually carrying on 
six village investigations. We are starting two more. 

Q .—Could you say how much money you spend annually on these investi¬ 
gations ? 

A. —We budgeted for Rs. 27,000. We pay Rs. 150 a month on salary and 
little odds and ends. It works out to Rs. 2,000 per year per village. 

Q .—What is the population on whom you will spend this Rs. 2,000 ? 

A. —About five to six hundred. 

Q .—What should the survey lead to in yuur opinion? What is the result 
you have in view ? 

A. —To place in the hands of the political leaders data on which they can 
base policy for advance. 

Q. —You also wish to place information before Government in order to 
enable them to frame their economic policy. 

A. —Government and the political leaders. 

Q ,—Would you use information collected in villages for study by the 
villagers themselves in order to improve their economic condition ? 

A. —Yes. It will be available to all. Our results will be published. 
Any department keen on village uplift work, and missionaries, or the Arya 
Samaj, may make use of these in order to attack the evils. 



Q. —You would make no generalisations for tlie whole province for several 
years to come 1 

A .—1 should like to carry on on the lines of my book, which is more a 
Secretar iat work ; I would collect the statistics available and put them up in an 
economic form. 

Q. —If you go on at that rate, there is nothing to look forward to in 
the immediate future. You will simply ask people to wait ? 

A .— We have in the co-operative department which I have now left, 
taken definite steps to meet these evils. We looked into the cause of debt, 
for instance. Litigation is another evil. Fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings is a third. 

Q. —Your co-operative societies include a very small proportion of the 
population ? 

A .—Twelve per cent, of the population. It is increasing very rapidly. 

Q. —You are doing good to them ? 

A. —Oh, yes. We are influencing more than a million people. 

Q. —It means five per cent, of the population ? 

A. —More than 12 per cent, in the central districts. 

Q. —On the whole, about 5 per cent. ? 

A. —On the whole, over 8 per cent. 

Q. —Out of a population of 20 millions ? 

A. —Yes. As a definite result of these investigations, we found that 
primary education in schools was leading to no effects. We want to produce 
a scheme for adult education as a definite means for increasing literacy in 
the villages. That has been taken up with great gusto now, and enormous 
numbers of students are attending schools. 

Q. —In Mysore, there was an increase of about a lakh and a half in the 
course of a couple of years. 

A. —We have stipulated conditions regarding the reduction of expense? 
on marriages and funerals. Having discovered the source of evil, we have 
tried to remove it. 

Q— I have already mentioned the tests of economic condition. We have 
given them in the questionnaire. In what order would you place those tests ? 
Supposing you have to collect information connected with the economic con¬ 
dition of the Punjab, under what heads would you aim at collecting the in¬ 
formation first. There is production, income, wealth, consumption, as you 
say, cost of living, indebtedness and one or two other items. If you collect 
information on certain points and the information is confined to a few villages 
only, it leads to nowhere and to no general conclusions. What steps are you 
going to take for direct action by government or by the people hereafter. 
That is the object of this enquiry. That is what the Legislative Assembly 
want. They want to know the economic condition of the people as soon as 
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possible in order that they may judge the economic trend and provide remedies 
where remedies are necessary ? 

A. —There is some confusion here. It is most important to know' what 
the people spend their money on. If you know what they spend money on, 
the income is also discovered at the same time. 

Q .—Is it not necessary to know how much they getf 

A .—That is the most difficult part of it. Consumption is more easy to 
check than production. 

Q. —Income is understood easier through the means of production than 
consumption ? 

A. —In England, where you have the mass of people either paying income- 
tax or in receipt of wages, it can be easily found out. 

Q. —In England, it is quite different. You have the income-tax paying 
people who form a very large portion of the population. You possess reliable 
information r garding the most important classes in England. How are we 
to get at that here. Is there any difficulty in obtaining the total production 
in the Punjab from year to year ? Most of the information is available ? 

A. —Take agricultural production. In this book of mine I have estimated 
the value at less than 100 crores. Prices being higli in 1920, I had to put it 
at 150 crores. The Director of Land Records, making a total estimate oh 
certain crops, gives an estimate of 76 crores. Another estimate puts it at 226 
crores. 

Q. —For an acreage of ? 

A. —30 million cultivated acres ; that is the round figure. 

Q ,—The total area of the province is 56 million acres, and the cultivated 
area is 30 million acres ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much of it is irrigated ? That makes a considerable difference. 
The wealth of the, Punjab lies in its irrigation. 

4-'—You can put it at 12 million acres. 

Q. —From your large experience what would you take roughly as the 
average of crop per irrigated acre ? 

A .—It depends on the crop. 

Q .—Take the average kind of crop usually grown in the Punjab, say, 
wheat alone. What would be the difference in production ? 

A .—Taking the province a,s a whole, irrigated wheat is twice as valuable 
as the unirrigated. 

Q .—How would you express it in money value, roughly ? 

A. —Taking wheat, I would put the unirrigated at Rs. 28 and the irrigated 
at Rs. 56. I have taken Rs. 3-8-0 a maund as the selling price—a cautious 
figure. 

LM 9IEEC. 
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Q .—Irrigated crops would fetch more, I think ? 

Mr. Kaul .— The irrigated areas would be larger, but not the unirrigated. 

A.— Rs. 8 is the average for the province. 

Chairman. — Q.— I want your advice as to the heads under which you 
would collect information to ascertain the general economic condition of the 
people of the Punjab ? 

A .—I quite agree that one of the first things is to find out production. 
You ask for the average maundage of wheat per acre. Do you mean by that 
the average of wheat in one year or the average of a series of areas for a 
series of years ? 

Q .—An average for one year will do. 

A .-—The maundage of wheat per acre varies very considerably. 

Q.~ There will be limits ? 

A. —The li mi ts are so wide, from 4 maunds up to 30 maunds. 

Q. —We must obtain some figures from somewfiere in order to start. 

A.—We have been carrying on a system of actual cutting of crops for a 
series of years. It was tried in Bihar and Orissa. 

Q— You agree that it is very important to know the value of production 
in the province ? 

A. —Yes, if you can get anything like a reliable figure. 

Q .—You can obtain a reliable figure for the principal crops, a reliable 
estimate ? 

A. —The commercial people say that our official estimates are 30 per cent, 
below actual. They add about 25 per cent, to our figures. 

Q— It is quite good enough. 25 or 30 per cent, would not make much 
difference. We shall have a certain figure for a certain year. That would be 
a sort of standard for building future estimates. In subsequent years you 
will be able to compare, if you obtain similar figures. 

A. —We have here definite figures of cultivated and irrigated area. 

Q .—You can give a rough estimate of the production for the whole dis¬ 
trict. You have the area. You have also the condition estimate. From 
crop reports you obtain the value per acre—percentage above or below normal. 

A .—The difficulty has always been that estimates so far prepared have 
been prepared for certain specific purposes—assessment of land revenue, and 
therefore they have been extremely on the cautious side. 

Q. —They may be cautious in this case also ? 

A. —So cautious, that they would be mostly worthless. 

Q. —You have the area, the quantity and yield ; you have only to put in 
the rate and find out the amount. 

A .—In the Punjab you have two yields, one assessed by the Settlement 
Officer for purposes of land revenue, and there is also another outturn given 

by the Director of Land Records. 
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Q.- —You can ask them to adjust the difference and give us a common 
figure. 

Mr. Kaitl. —The Director’s figures are based on the settlement figures. 
He improves upon that. 

A.—We want a committee to enquire into all that. We have just pro¬ 
duced a scheme which we hope will in time lead to something like accuAcy in 
forecasting outturn. 

Chairman. — Q. —We are moving in that direction. But you seem to be 
disinclined to come to final conclusions on the data you have already ? 

A .—They vary enormously. 

Q .—In Canada and in Australia they prepare estimates of production in 
the same way. They give the area, the quantities and yield, and invari¬ 
ably end up by giving the amount of money. 

A .—They check all that. 

Q.—-There is not much check. For instance, in Canada, they merely 
depend on honorary enumerators. 

A.- - They are checked by experts, if vour consumption is 10 per cent, 
of your production the other 90 per cent, goes to trade. That 90 per cent, 
can be measured and the mistake of 10 per cent, does not matter. But in the 
Punjab. 

Q .—Consumption won id not be 10 per cent. ? 

A .—I do not think it is more than 10 per cent, of the produce there. The 
producer probably sells 90 per cent, of his produce. The other 90 per cent, 
goes to trade ; it is moved on railways. Tn the Punjab we put our exports 
outside the province at about 25 per cent, of the production, that is to say, 
75 per cent, of wheat and other food grains is consumed in the province. The 
point is that the portion consumed by the individual cultivator in the Punjab is 
so much higher than it is in other countries. The cultivator consumes 60 
per cent, of the production—50 percent, certainly. We are going to publish a 
very carefully worked out estimate of consumption prepared by a Settlement 
Officer. 

Q .— Would you try to get correct import and export statistics for each 
province ! 

A .— We did, until the rail-borne trade statistics were abolished. 

Q. —Is it possible to obtain accurate statistics, because some products 
might go across the boundary. 

A.—The position of the province is very peculiar. It has the hills with 
a big bend in two places. There is die Jumna and the Indus and there 
are only four ways of getting out of the province. The Jumna is a river 
without any branch. There is a bridge at Saharan pur and there is one in 
Delhi. There is a bridge up at Attock and there is an outlet at Multan. 
On every side there is a mountain or a river crossed by two bridges. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—There are trade routes across the Indus ? 
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A. —You have hundreds of crores of foreign trade. A few odd lakhs, say 
3 lakhs to Afghanistan and 2 lakhs to the Quetta side would not matter. 

Chairman .——You have made a statement about unemployment and 
under-employment which is quite right. For how many months in the year 
.is the average cultivator under-employed and for how many altogether un¬ 
employed ? 

A .—My own estiipate is, taking an eight hour day, that the average culti¬ 
vator works for about 160 days. A small proprietor in Belgium, France or 
Germany works 15 or 16 hours a day. 

Q .—The number of days worked is very considerable ? 

A .—I worked it out. On some days he works 8 hours a day. 

Q. —Barring Sundays they have only 12 holidays in some countries. 
This is the case in Canada. India is a country where there are more holidays 
than working days. 

^•■—Unemployment is a common feature of countries like France, Belgium 
and Germany. 

Q.—Could you very kindly translate it into some percentage ? What, 
percentage of the. population are unemployed for, say, six months in the year ? 

A. —There is under-employment throughout the year. A large part of 
it is purely voluntary, of course. 

Q. —Is there occupation awaiting them which they do not take advantage 
of ? 

A. —There is more land vacant for them to cultivate. Our village en 
quiry shows that if a man owns less than 12 acres, he usually hires land from 
a bigger neighbour. If he owns 12 acres, he is satisfied with that. He could 
go up to 25 or 50 if he liked, but he would not do t. His idea is about 12 acres. 

Mr. Kavl. — Q .—Are you referring to ordinary labourers or agricultural 
labourers or urban labourers when you say they have a very short day ? 

A. —There is one section—weavers. 

Q .—You say :— 

“ Conditions of labour, hours worked, etc., shordd form the subject of 
inquiry as the marked disinclination towards continuous labour, 
and the adoption of a very short day amongst handworkers are 
important economic factors.” 

A .—Yes, I refer to the weavers. Our weavers do not work for more 
than six hours a day. 

Q -—Weavers employed by the people ? 

'A .—Weavers employed on their own village work. We made a detailed 

enquiry regarding this, 
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Q .—How many days do they work ? For how many days do the Punjab 
peasants work ? 

A. —They work for 160 days in a year. They may be working for more 
hours on certain days, but it is equivalent to 160 days in the year. 

Q •—You take the average of irrigated tracts as well as unirrigated 
tracts ? 

A .—Irrigated tracts. 

Q ■—You mean canal irrigated tracts or well irrigated tracts 1 You 
should remember that the man has to work for very many more hours on irri¬ 
gated tracts than he does on unirrigated. 

A. —It depends on the area. The irrigated area per cultivator is only 1H 
.acres. 

Q. —Is that 160 days of yours an average period both for irrigated and 
unirrigated tracts i 

A .—I would apply that to unirrigated tracts. Where you have purely 
unirrigated lands such as Fazilka, the area per cultivator is 25 to 38 acres. 
If you have a well land, you have to do only four acres. 

Q ■—But there he spends more time on irrigation. In the case of irrigated 
tracts he spends 15 days in ploughing and 15 days on irrigation. 

A .—He sees his crops grow. We cannot persuade him to harrow. 

Chairman. — Q .—Have you formed any conception yourself of the extent 
of under-employment and unemployment ? 

A. —Actual unemployment is practically unknown. 

Q -—What about under-employment ? 

A. —It is general. 

Q. —Is it due partly to their own fault ? 

A .—Almost entirely. 

Q .—For how many months in the year is a man un-employed '? 

A. —Except for the period of actual agricultural seasons, they are busy. 

Q .—You mean to say they are not busy during the harvests ? 

A .—There is not a very big interval between those seasons during which 
they remain unemployed. 

Q .—What percentage of the working kind is not ut ilised ? 

A. —Over half of it is not utilised. It is nothing like 10 ho irs a day, as 
jt is in England. You cannot introduce an 8 hours’ scheme in England. 

Q. —But, some people here also work from starlight to starlight, from early 
morning to late at night ? 

A .—The small holders in Europe also do so. I think the Japanese esti¬ 
mate of their own workers is about 180 days a year. Sericulture has 
been introduced by that Government to cure under-employment. In Germany 
of course, they took to toys. Russian peasants used to make toys. 
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Q. —If the correct ecomomic estimates of a country are available, then it 
is easy to suggest employment of that kind. 

A. —Unemployment is an evil, and therefore it is necessary to introduce 
subsidiary occupations. 

Q. —You say—“ No inquiry will yield results of value unless there is some 
attempt at comparisons with conditions elsewhere : Afghanistan, China, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, etc.” It may satisfy us to know that we are perhaps better 
then Afghanistan, but we cannot build any policy on that for improving the 
condition of the people of our country. It is only by comparing with more 
advanced countries like the Dominions or England or the United States, where 
the people are better situated than ourselves that you can learn something, 
and that is the object of this enquiry. 

A. —It will create a sense of proportion. A small holder in the Punjab 
of eight acres of land considers himself to be a poor man. 

Q.~ In another place, you say that a figure for national wealth has no 
practical meaning because the nation is not coming into the market. 

A.— It is a very popular fallacy. 

Q. —Could you suggest any alternative way of finding out the compara¬ 
tive earnings of the people ? 

A.— By their standard of living. 

Q ~That also depends upon income 1 

A. —You come down to the welfare of the people, and also to wealth and 
income. 

Q.~ It has been recognised that the only way bywvhich you can compare 
one nation with another is by comparing the wealth or income of those two 
nations as they are the two tests of the material well-being of the people. If 
you do not want to come to these conclusions, then your enquiries will not be 
of much value for the immediate use of the people 1 

A. —You can never attain to perfection. What you may hope to get is 
certain definite information. 

Q. —That would be of some value for the moment. For instance, 
if we know that in India the people are earning about 1 /12th or 1/13th of what 
the people in Canada earn, then we will know how far below we are in material 
conditions ? 

A. —That is exactly the economic fallacy. If you are living in Canada 
you must have woollen cloths and the consumption of fuel would be much 
greater. 

Q. —You can make allowances for those things. For instance, fuel is very 
cheap in India. 

A. —Then you are coming back to consumption. 

Q. —But that is the figure which is used in other countries, in order to 
compare. For instance, when you compare the economic condition of the 
people, you compare their wealth, income and production. 

A. —That is the foundation of this controversy on production. 
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Q. —Can you suggest any better alternative of comparison ? At the 
present moment we are in complete darkness. Have you any other standard 
in view ? 

A. —The standard must be the standard of consumption. 

Q. —Can you convert that into money value, by which we can compare 
them with other people. The nation is not going into the market, but it is 
only by collecting statistics, which has become a sort of convention, that you 
can compare one country with the other ? 

A .—That is not economics. It is a popular cry for finding out an easily 
assimilable factor which they are very anxious to get hold of. 

Q. — But there must be some means of comparison. In another place 
you say that the tendency to jump at conclusions has to be rigorously sup¬ 
pressed. I respect your view. But why should you rigorously suppress it ? 
Why not give the people au opportunity for coming to their own conclusions 
on the data before them ? In what country do they do this ? 

A — (No answer.) 

Q. —In your written statement you say, “ India does not want a number 
of economic studies that will prove worthless ; but that is what will result if 
we attempt to rush this inquiry beyond the capacity of the limited number of 
competent investigators.'’ I know your point of view. But you must under¬ 
stand our point of view. We are in a hurry to find out the actual condition 
of the people and the means to improve it ? 

A .—What you want to find out are the evils the people are suffering from 
and how to remove them. It is for the economists to study the situation and 
suggest remedies. Politicians can never select the best policy. I may illus¬ 
trate the last point. I drew up a questionnaire for mortgages, and we examin¬ 
ed about 4,500 mortgages in one particular tract. That led to certain definite 
conclusions. Now we are going to make exactly the same enquiries in diffe¬ 
rent tracts. If these enquiries confirm the previous conclusion, then we are 
going to the Legislative Council and say that the power to mortgage land in 
the hands of present proprietors is an evil and should be taken away from 
them. That is a definite policy. 

■,Q. — In your book, you seem to be taking agriculture as the main source 
of supply for India aud you seem to think that it should ahvays be the main 
source of supply ! 

A .— It is for the Punjab only. 

Q .—Whv should not industries prosper side by side with agriculture 1 
Why should they not be given equal prominence ? No country with agri¬ 
culture, as you yourself say, is rich. In America, there was much more culti¬ 
vation formerly than there is now and they are now reducing cultivation and 
going in for industries. In Canada also, the same is the case. There is an 
enormous scope for agriculture in Canada, but they are giving half of their 
time to industries. 

A. —I differ. America is not an industrial country. 
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Q— It is becoming industrial. They are inducing people to give up 
agriculture, and to go in for more industries ? 

A .—I think there is only one State in America which is industrial. 

Q. —There is unlimited scope for agriculture there but yet they are going 
in for industries on a large scale. 

A.— Agricultural industries. 

Q. —Call them what you like, they are industries. Agricultural industries 
like dairying, etc. Manufactures, forest, mining—you may put them down as 
industries. So, if you compare the value of production for both these items 
you will find that they are nearly equal or there is more from industries than 
from agriculture. Similarly, in Canada. 

A. —The only country in the world in which industries excel agriculture 
is England. 

Q. —In England, of course, it is thoroughly understood. 

A. —Every other country except Holland, is mainly agricultural --Holland 
is mainly commercial. 

Q. —Canada, Australia % 

A. —They are entirely agricultural. 

Q. —I have some figures to give you. It will surprise you to see that in 
Canada half the production is from other sources than agriculture. In America 
also, they are tending that way. I want to give you the actual figures. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You said in your book that the wealth of a country vdRes 
with the production ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Therefore, I presume you believe that it is necessary to make a real 
effort to ascertain the production of a country. 

A. —It would be very valuable if you could arrive at anything like a re¬ 
liable estimate. 

Q .—Any way, it is for us to make an effort or to make an attempt to 
arrive at a reliable estimate of production. 

A. —It is up to you to indicate the lines on which a reliable estimate could 
be arrived at. 

Q .—Yes, we could consider that in detail. You say that you are making 
improvements in the estimated yield of crops so far as agricultural production 
is concerned. Will that be going a step further in making your estimate of 
production reliable, will it not ? 

A. —If we improve our estimates of yield, yes. I 

Q. —That is one important factor. The other factor is area, which is 
quite reliable enough. The third thing is the condition of the crops. There 
is variation from year to year in the normal yield. There is so much above 
one hundred, or so much below one hundred. Well, probably some method 
could be devised for improving that estimate as Well. Then the last factor 
would be the conversion of the yield into value, for which purpose you would 
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have to ascertain the wholesale prices. Now, you have asked a question here 
as to whether the price taken should be at the threshing floor or at Karachi. - 

A. —Or, at the point of consumption. 

Q. —Or, at the point of consumption. ' Then, if you want to take the value 
of the services, should it not be taken at the threshing floor ? 

A.- —if you take the value at the threshing floor, then the production is 
not complete. Production economically includes distribution. 

Q. —Yes, but a man takes a produce from the threshing floor to the market. 
Another man takes it from the market to the seaport. AVell, he has made 
some profit over it. So the value to the landlord plus the value of the various 
services makes up the total production. 

A. —You must define what you mean by production. Production in¬ 
cludes distribution. If you take your value at the threshing-floor, you must 
have a separate value for the increase. 

Q. —Quite so, that is the services. Therefore, I say, if you want to take 
the value of the services, you must take it at the threshing-floor. AVell, for 
arriving at that value, you have materials that are capable of improvement. 
Should uot an effort be made to improve them and to ascertain the total value 
of agricultural production '{ 

A .—I quite agree. 

Q .—Then as regards the larger industries, it is easy, because they have 
regular accounts, regular books ; and yon can obtain from them their total 
production and the raw material used, can you not ? 

A. —Yes, you can obtain a rough estimate. 

Q. —No, they could give you the actual production. 

A. —They will not give you the actuals. 

Q. —Not even if we had legislation on the subject ? 

A.— They will never give away their trade secrets. 

Q. —They need not give away secrets, but there is no objection,' surely 
to giving us the total outturn ? 

A.— They will not give you the complete figures to enable you to draw up 
their balance sheets. 

Q. —No, we will not ask for that. But would they have any objection 
to supplying us with figures of total outturn and the raw materials used to 
enable us to arrive at the added value ? 

A .—They would give an estimate, I expect. They are very chary indeed 
of giving any figures which would help their rivals. 

Q. —Well, the industrialists who came before us said they would have no 
objection to giving this information. 

A. —Well, most of the Punjab people refused to give me replies to the 
questions which I wanted for one of my chapters—except the Egerton 
Woollen Mills. 

L9IEEC 
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^—Probably you asked too muck. Then what would be left, would be 
cottage industries-the smaller industries and other miscellaneous products. 

A. —Village production—that immense field of which we know nothing. 
Village amenities and produce of which there is no estimate at all. 

Q. —For example ? 

.—Well, the wild produce., for instance, fish from rivers and tanks, or 
forest produce. A vast amount of stuff which the village gets which does not 
appear even in settlement officer’s reports. 

Q .—Well, could not that be estimated ? That is what I want to ask you 
next. Supposing we found it necessary to ascertain the production of cottage 
industries and of these miscellaneous items, would it be possible to do so if we 
employed a kanungo on Rs. 50 a month to go round from place to place and in 
365 days collect information as regards production for the year ? 

A.—Our village enquiries would cover that for a village because in a 
village, if we get at the production of leaves, we can get at the production of 
goats. 

Q .—I will not go into details at all. What I am suggesting is that an 
officer of the kanungo type should go round and collect information as regards 
the production from these various sources ; would that be practicable ? 

A. —1 do not think the result would be of any value whatever. 

Q -—Why ? 

A. —Because lie is not a trained man. You must have very highly trained 
men to collect the data as regards cottage industries. 

Q .~But you have the actual returns. Do you mean to say a very highly 
trained man is required to find out how much cloth a man uses in a year 1 

A. —We know from our village enquiries that even graduates can go 
wrong. 

Q. —Now, I should like to know what kinds of investigators you employ 
in the Punjab ? 

A.—Graduates in Economics. For rura work, we are using rural people, 
for instance, a Jat, Sikh. 

Q .—Was he a graduate in Economics ? 

A.—Who has done a year’s training. 

Q .—Then you send him without training ? 

A .—He gets directions from me for collecting the information. 

Q .—He receives instructions that he has to collect the information, in 
what manner he is to collect it, and for what period he is to collect it ? 

A. —And every fortnight he sends his work to me, and I check it. 

Q ,—And you criticise it every fortnight ? Now, for that purpose is it very 
accessary that you should have a man trained in economics ? 

A. —Oh, Yes. The economic sense is so different. 
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Q. —I should like to understand you a little more clearly. I quite under¬ 
stand that in making a detailed survey of a village you do want the economic 
sense, but when a man has a definite set of instructions as regards the enquiries 
on one particular point, as, for instance, obtaining the total production—just 
one point—well, then, I should like to understand where the difference will 
come in ? 

A. —It comes in in the information for which you seek. A trained eco¬ 
nomist will know what information is required. 

Q. —But you give him instructions as to what information he is to secure 
and you tell him that every fortnight you will criticise it. 

A. —I very much doubt if you cou'd get anything worth getting from a 
man who has not training in economics. 

Q. —I want to know where the difference would come in ? 

A. —Take the ordinary settlement reports of the Punjab. As they stand, 
they are of very ittle economic value. The tables require to be taken out 
and rearranged. There are very highly trained men making them. But 
for economic purposes we have to go over the work again and put them into a 
different form which is of economic value. 

Q. —Quite right, but a settlement offirer does not collect that for economic 
purposes. But if you tell a settlement officer to arrange it for economic pur¬ 
poses he would do so. 

A. —Well, the. best answer I can give to that is, that, in connection with 
this book, I was severely taken to task by my superior officers for making dog¬ 
matic statements, which I pointed out were all contained in the reports signed 
by themselves. 

Q. —Well, that does not help me in my point. Why should there be any 
difference between a man trained in economics and a man not trained in econo¬ 
mics when you have to set a person to do a particular work, giving him definite, 
instructions as to what he is to do, and supervising his work from week to week 
or from fortnight to fortnight, and correcting him whenever he goes wrong. 

A.— It all depends on the type of man. An ordinary Icanungo would 
never do it properly. 

Q. —I daresay you are getting lots of Entrance and First Arts passed 
people ; I have some kanungos who have passed the Bachelor of Arts Examina¬ 
tion, I do not mean a kanungo of the middle class type. 

A .—It depends on the man. 

Q. —It also depends on the cost. If you want a graduate for going round 
and finding out what will be the total outturn of looms, well, you will have to 
pay about Its. 200, while if you have the same work done by a kanungo for, 
say, Rs. 50 cr Its. 25, it is so much cheaper. 

A .—The value will be the same. If it is cheaper, it will be less valuable. 

Q .—Would the value depend upon the supervising authority ? 

A. —It does increase the value, 
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Q .—You are probably thinking of your complete intensive survey. I am 
not alluding to a complete and intensive survey. 1 want a man simply to go 
and find out the production. He has not t-o use his head in devising any parti¬ 
cular methods of investigation. It is mechanical work. 

A. —I think he will take the shortest road to accuracy. He will take what 
they produce per head and multiply it by the number of men there are,.and you 
will get a widely impossible, result. 

P—If you correct it in one case, he would not do it again ! What pay 
are you giving the graduates in your employment ! 

A. —Rs. 150 a month. 

Q. —Do you give them any travelling allowances ? 

A. —No travelling allowances. They get the actual cost of the journey 
to headquarters—tonga hire. Nothing else. 

Q. —How long do the men spend in investigating a village 

A. —One year, altogether. 

Q. —On making the complete survey '( 

A. —In Kangra, it took more than two years for two lalakm. 

Q. —Two tahikas or likkas 7 

A. —About sixteen likkcn. 

Chair mat).—Q .—How long will a graduate take ? 

A. —One year. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—How much is Mr. Bhalla’s estimate l 

A .—About a year. He has tried to make two deductions which mar the 
book, aud which are absolutely wild. He compares the cultivation of some 
Rajputs and draws conclusions for the whole province. He is an urban fellow 
and his book was a pioneer venture. 

Q. —Supposing we confined ourselves to the family budgets, and we tried 
to ascertain the income and the standard of living. How many villages could 
a man cover in One year ? 

A. —I very much doubt whether you could frame vonr family budgets 
with anything approaching accuracy, except bv long acquaintance with the 
men in the village and gradually evolving som-thing like a fairly accurate 
family budget. 

Q. —Supposing he stayed a year in a village '( 

A. —It will be perfectly valueless. 

Q. —Supposing he sat down in one village and kept going round and round 
to neighbouring villages, getting into touch with the people and gaiuing their 
confidence by making enquiries, would he not be able to produce some reliab'e 
data ? 

4. —Without its being carefully checked, it will not be of much use. 
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Q. —Why should it not be checked ? He knows the income and the ex¬ 
penditure. Supposing the man has two acres of land, he can work out for 
himself what the income is ? 

A. —Then you are coming to the whole enquiry. A man’s consumption 
depends very largely on his income. 

Q. —That is, income as well as production ? 

A. —It means the whole of the enquiry. 

Q. —Suppose the man sits down in the village, he ought to be able to find 
out how much grain the villager has obtained in the course of the year, and from 
that he can check the information he eol’ects, and there will probably be other 
sources of information as well. 

A. —Actually, I do not think we shall get five family budgets really accu¬ 
rate within a year of our investigation. I shall be very pleased if my investi¬ 
gators could give me five really reliable family budgets in a year. 

Q. —Even if you spent one whole year, you could not get five reliable 
budgets ? 

A .—I hope the investigator will, but uothing more. 

Q. —How do you want him to work out the checks ? 

A. —He will have to check every possible source of income, everything the 
man’s wife does, everything his children do. Then he will have to watch the 
expenditure, how many cloths they wear, how long a cloth lasts, what he spends 
on marriages and funerals, and other details like these. 

Q .—Marriages do not take place every day, and clothes are not 
changed every day. If the investigator vis ts the village once a week, he will 
be able to find out all that 1 

A. —He has to check everything from his actual observation. I could not 
tell you how much I spent last vea on clothes, how muc h butter I have eaten. 

Q .—The case is very different in the ease of the villager. He wears one 
pair of cloths on Baisnkhi, and another one at Diwali. 

A. —The difficulty is, how are we to verify ? You have to find out 
where the error comes in. 

Q. —You ought to find out where these people are making mistakes. Whe¬ 
ther he is an economist or not he will make the same error until he is corrected. 
He will have to verify the facts from the villagers or the neighbours. 

A. —You have to find out what they actually spend. That might be of 
help. All possible sources of information should be obtained in order to assess 
the proper value of the answers you obtain. 

Q. —What you want is some supervising agency which will go and find out 
where these discrepancies are and try to get at the causes. Then you will get 
at the real facts. If a man exaggerates his expenditure you will have to find 
where he has exaggerated it. You will have to investigate that point parti¬ 
cularly until you find where the mistake comes in. It always depends upon 
the supervising agency. 

A. —Very largely, yes. 
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Q. —That difficulty is general. It has crept into most of the studies that 
have been made of this subject. They show that the expenditure is larger than 
the income. In some cases they show they incur debts. The general trend of 
these budgets is to shew that there is more expenditure than income. 

A. —We are really learning ourselves. We have been learning in Europe 
for the last one hundred years and we have not got to the bottom yet. 

Chairman. — Q— You will see in this statement (hands over a statement 
to the witness) production in three countries, United States, Canada and 
Australia. You will find that the production from agriculture is smaller 
than that from manufactures ; and you say that in the Punjab they should 
depend entirely on agriculture and not on manufactures. 

A.—Mainly. 

Q .— Manufactures may become the major source of production ? 

A.—That is the biggest fallacy in India. 

Q .— There is enormous resource in the way of human material. Why 
should it not be done ? 

A.—In the first place, there can be no industries more than 30 miles from 
the sea. In England, the only exception is Sheffield. In the whole of India 
we have no industrial centres farther than 30 miles. We are 1,400 miles away 
from the sea here. 

Q .— -You have river communications. 

A. —All industries are situated at places with some natural advantages. 
In competition only that industry will survive which has natural advanta¬ 
ges. 

Q. —You may develop agricultural industries. 

A. —Certainly. 

Q .—The production in these three countries is as much from manu¬ 
factures as from agriculture. 

A. —It is prefectly meaningless. 

Q —Why should they be given in a respectable book like the Statesman 
Year Book ? You must remember that figures there are studied in order to 
develop economic policies. If you have information on some minor aspects of 
agricultural life, that will not solve the economic problem of the country. 
Should you not proceed on a large scale and go upon the basis upon which it is 
conducted in other countries ? 

A. —That is all gross produce. There has been no allowance made for 
the cost of production. 

Q .— I am only taking the gross produce. 

A. —In manufactures, you have to take up not only the gross produce but 
also the cost of raw material. In manufactures, you have to take the gross 
produce less the cost of raw materials, but not the cost of production, or in¬ 
terest on the money sunk. So, all these figures have to be carefully examined. 
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Q ■—That may be done. Still it is better to have some figures instead of 
being in complete darkness. 

A. —These figures might be useful if, for instance, 1 knew that the net 
profit from farming were 10 per cent, of gross, that the net profits from mining 
were 16 per cent. The net profits from manufactures in England are about 7-9 
per cent. By applying it to gross you obtain certain figures which are valuable. 

Q .—You say that agriculture should for ever be the mainstay of the i 
people in the Punjab. In Australia and in Canada there is enormous scope 
for development of agriculture, and yet they give more attention to manu¬ 
facture than to agriculture. 

A. —Not if you make the necessary deductions. A large part of the so- 
called manufacture consists of agricultural products worked up again. 

Q. —In every country it is so. You have either to import or grow your¬ 
self. You find the same thing in the United States of America. They are 
turning more towards manufactures and giving up agriculture, because it does 
not pay. 

A .—The main importer into India is Great Britain I do not know what 
fraction of Great Britain total production we can take. I would not put it at 
more than 25 per cent. The number of labourers practically working in 
England is about 5 millions. One-fourth of the 5 millions is supplying Indian 
imports, that is, lj- million workers. If you expand Indian industries to the 
extent of supplying the whole of India's needs, you will find employment for 2 
or 3 millions. 

Q .—Their requirements would increase ; the standard of living would 
increase. 

A .—By increased production. 

Q .—Yes. They would uot limit their consumption to the level that it was 
before they began to earn more. If they have to import so much, they would 
reduce it. 

A .—Under modem manufacturing conditions, people can produce suffi¬ 
cient of any given commodity if you make India self-supporting. 

Q .—That is just the reason why that art should also be learnt by the 
people of the Punjab so that they might produce all that they want. 

A .—The Punjab can produce the quantity equivalent to consumption, 
but you will never have big mill or.industrial centres in the Punjab. Bombay 
may have, and Bengal has coal fields. The Punjab may do it when it gets its 
electric power. 

Q ,—What about Ahmedabad ? 

A. —You have heard complaints in the Assembly about that. 

Q.- —What I wanted to point out was that so far as the Punjab is con¬ 
cerned, people should not confine their attention to agriculture only. They 
must develop industries also rapidly. 

A. —There is a special chapter in my book in regard to this matter. 
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Q .—If they did that, then progress would follow, but not from agriculture. 
No country dependent on agriculture has ever advanced much. 

A .—Denmark is probably a leading civilised country. 

Q .—Agriculture is industrialised there. 

A .—Industries are based on agricultural products. 

Q .—Even here all these industries will be worked bv agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 

A. —Yes, that is inv argument—increased production. 

Q .—By working up agricultural products first and then other products, 
and also by undertaking manufacture. 

A. —We are limited very much. Many conditions are required for in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr. —You sav “ This imposes a serious obstacle in the way of 

the study of rural matters: the investigator has to rid himself of all these 
biassed views, and to strive to attain an impartial standpoint.” How does 
the bias affect the collection of hard facts i It does affect it when the man 
has to deduce his conclusions. 

A .—Take a very common statement which you must have seen over and 
over again, that the shortage of </hi in the Punjab is due to the expansion of 
canal irrigation. 

Q. —It is a conclusion. .So far as the collection of facts is concerned, how 
does it affect it ? 

A .—It does : people sec things differently. 

Q .—A man has to find out how much the. production of a particular loom 
is, and he is told that it is 20. Do you mean to say he will put it down at 15 ? 

A .—When discussing the evil of drink, Sikhs would give out a very small 
consumption. The Muhammadans would give a very much larger figure. 

Q .—That is a question of opinion. We are speaking of hard facts. 

A. —It is a question of seeing the things put before them. One man takes 
a higher figure. 

Q. —There is no question of estimates. We are collecting facts, hard 
facts. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —l think your point, Mr. Calvert, is that one 
investigator may accept a figure readily. Another investigator who does not 
hold the same views would probably make further enquiries and endeavour 
to ascertain whether that figure was correct before he would accept it. 

A. —He will examine his own definition, and stick to it right through. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—You would not let the man do that ? 

A .—As long as he sticks to it right through. 
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Q. —You have to give him the instructions. When you ask him to collect 
particular facts, he cannot very well upset those facts. He comes into this 
room and he has to tell us how many tables there are in it. He cannot very 
well say there are four when there are only three. 

A .—It is extraordinarv how the bias does affect. 

Q. —You think it. is quite possible that he will sav there are only two when 
there are three tables in the room ? 

A. —In matters with which this inquiry is concerned, when there is a little 
indefiniteness in the matter of a figure, the figure at which a man will begin 
will depend very largely on his bias. You have got it more or less. You 
cannot help the mental bend. 

Q. —That is why 1 would not leave anything to his mental bend. 

A. —You want to exclude deductions from our report. You will find in 
Slater’s “ South Indian Villages ” that poverty is due to land revenue, after 
having carefully pointed out that the rent is 16 times the land revenue. 

Q. —That is a conclusion. That is not a statement of fact. A man who 
draws conclusions might make mistakes. 

A .—In a country where economic knowledge has made very slow progress 
and is so little widespread, it is very difficult indeed to pin a man down to 
actual facts. 

Q. —What is your remedy ? You say it will be difficult to secure any 
investigator with the required mental bend. Will you import all your inves¬ 
tigators '? 

A. —You have to select your investigators carefully. A zemindar may be 
a Sikh or a Muhammadan or a Hindu. Neither of them can get correct infor¬ 
mation on account of bias. The man, whether a Hindu or Muhammadan or 
Sikh, will have his bias. 

Q .—Therefore you say he cannot make the investigation I 

A. —We have had an enquiry by a Sikh in respect of mortga.es ; I have 
also asked a Muhammadan to investigate. I will compare the two results in 
order to arrive at a certain amount of reliability. You have to see how far the 
mental vision is accurate. 

Q. Do vou consider them unreliable ? You are not going to make them 
more reliable ? 

A. —They will become more reliable with supervision. 

Q, —It is your supe rvision that will make them reliable 1 

A. —It is a factor in making them reliable. 

Q. —It is a very important factor ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You are supposed to know, before you take up an organisation of 
several subordinates, that they will carry out your instructions. 

A. —We arrive at quite new ideas. 
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Q .—Supposing we had to train a statistician who knew all about it, and 
also had some local knowledge. 

A. —You know the working of the human mind. You may have all 
possible bits of knowledge in your head, but never yet make a perfectly simple 
deduction from them. 

Q .—Nothing is perfect. It is all a question of degree. When you want to 
make a thing a success, you should have a competent person at the head who 
has to give instructions, and he should supervise the thing ; otherwise bias will 
exist there. You cannot import all your investigators from outside. 

A. —You need skilled supervision as well as a trained investigator. 

Q. —You say your investigators are being trained in getting out of their 
bias. You set apart even the graduates ? 

A .-*-We had the question of getting three new investigators in the Punjab. 
50 per cent, of the men were not the stamp of men who would be reliable. 
We narrowed the number down to a very small number to go before the Selec¬ 
tion Committee. 

Q. —If we have one man every year in the Punjab, that would not be 
enough ? 

A. —The number of economic passes in the Punjab is very small. 

Q. —I do not quite see, excepting these intensive surveys of villages, that 
it is necessary to have economic graduates for the purposes of your enquiries. 

A. —It depends on what you are doing. Take the mortgage enquiry 
which I have now done. It is mostly abstracting data from mutation sheets. 
There, of course, a good graduate of average intelligence could do the work. 

Q. —Do you want a graduate at all for that ? 

A. —You want a trained man. 

Q. —Why not a man who has been trained in figures—your revenue man ? 

A. —The Kanungo could do a certain amount of abstracting. The ordinary 
man of slight education cannot see straight. 

Q .—Not even figures ? 

A.—. No. 

Q. —You want him to abstract figures from the records of mortgages, to 
compile statements from year to year and give you a correct statement for, say, 
20 or 30 years. You say that the Kanungo cannot do it as well as a graduate 
can. 

A .—He can do certain questions. 

Q. —So far as abstraction goes, I would say that the Kanungo will do it 
much better than a graduate. 

A. —He might do it better. But when you come to the other questions 
as to the alterations of the land, why the man borrowed the money, what he 
spent it on and things like that, then the Kanungo will not do. 
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Q. —I think we can agree to differ on that. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —As we are on the subject of investigators, I 
should like to discuss the matter further. You say that you employ graduates 
in economics. Are Ifhey B. A.’s or M. A.’s ? 

A. —They are mostly B. A.’s but 1 think we have one M. A. also. We have 
also a man who has been trained abroad. 

Q. —That is to say, these graduates take economics as one of their subjects 
for their B. A. Degree and they merely receive instruction in the elements of 
economics. 

A. —They know only the rudiments of economics. 

*** ..... 

Q. —That is to say, they are not trained investigators in economics. 

A. —No. 

Q. —You do not employ men who have obtained the M. A. (Economics) 
Degree and who have received a training in economic research. I do not 
think the Punjab University gives such a degree. 

A. —They do a thesis for the M.A. 

Q. —But that is not as thorough a training in research methods aB iB given 
by the Allahabad University 

A.—No. 

Q. —So far you have not employed really trained investigators 1 

A. —Not very expert investigators. 

Q.— And that accounts for these productions being in some respects un¬ 
satisfactory ? 

A. —In the pioneer effort you are bound to have errors. I call it a very 
good pioneer effort. 

Q. —If you really want to obtain accurate data, you must have a well- 
trained man, pay him well and obtain the actual facts. Do you agree to that 1 

A. —Perfectly. It is practically impossible to get accurate data unless 
you have a man with a very carefully trained mind, especially in this country 
where unfortunately the ordinary political man is so anti-economic. I think 
1 am correct in saying that the economic- sense even among your M. A.’s 
is not well developed. They were asked for the economic effects of the Punjab 
colonies, but they could not grasp what was meant by economic effects. 

Q. —I have not been a Professor of Economics for nothing and I know that 
there are men whom you can secure, but in order to obtain well trained men you 
would have to pay them well—something like Rs. 500 a month—and then make 
them undertake" these special intensive studies under proper supervision, 
which is very important. Do you not think that you will then have more 
valuable surveys than are being carried out or have been carried out hitherto ? 

A. —Yes, I quite agree to that. 



Q .—I take it from what you said in your evidence that you regard ex¬ 
penditure on various necessaries and luxuries of life as the best index of the 
economic condition of the people. That is to say, it would be necessary to 
obtain information regarding the expenditure side of their family budget. 

A. —I used the word consumption, not expenditure. So much of what 
they get is free. 

Q. —Then I shall say the average consumption. Am I right in taking that 
view ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Do you think it is of any value to calculate a figure of income per head 
or wealth per head ? 

A. —Any attempt to arrive at the necessary wealth per head is, of course, 
far more valuable than any attempt to arrive at the estimate of the wealth of 
the country. The wealth of the country has to be divided by the population 
of the country. You may have an increase of poverty, a very wide poverty, 
with an actual increase of wealth. In this country, there is a very large 
increase of wealth among certain classes. A small fraction of the people is 
very rapidly increasing in wealth. 

Q. —I asked wheth er a mere figure of income per head or wealth per head of 
say, India would be of any value ? 

A. —If it can be of any value, it can possibly be in this way. If you 
arrive at a certain income per head now, and five years hence, by exactly the 
same calculation, arrive at another figure, and then compare the two, it might 
be of value ; but merely stating the income per head is meaningless. 

Q. —That is to say, it may be of value for comparative purposes within the 
country over a definite period of time ? 

A. —For definite comparisons between the same area and by means of 
the same calculations. The method of calculation must be the same. 

Q.—~ Would you utilise it for international comparisons ? 

A . —It cannot be done, because the money is only a means of exchange 
That is all. You cannot compare means of exchange. What you ought to 
compare is goods exchange. 

Q .—Have you read Rowntree’s book on “ Land and Labour, Lessons 
from Belgium ”. For international comparisons, would you not approve of a 
compilation of that nature giving descriptive accounts of the different classes 
of people ? For instance, comparing the Punjab peasant with a peasant in 
Japan. Such a detailed descriptive account would be of value for the purposes 
of international comparison. 

A. —Comparative accounts would be of great value for the people at large, 
because they have an extraordinary idea, which is very pessimistic of India’s 
present conditions. 

Q. —That is to say, do you think it would be more useful to ascertain 
in detail the conditions of definite classes of people, typical of different areas, 
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tracts or occupations, and to utilize sueli detailed descriptive accounts for 
purposes of comparison with other countries ? 

A. —I think comparative accounts of living conditions in different countries 
will be very good for the welfare of the country. 

Q.—- Would you agree with the statement that statistics of income, unless 
correlated with the cost of living, would be of little use ? 

A. —They would be perfectly meaningless. 

Q. —Do you consider it is possible to measure production, wages, income, 
wealth, etc., more accurately in an industrial country, where employers can 
furnish returns, than in an agricultural country ? 

A. —It is much easier in an industrial country where you can have definite 
data. The main point is that in an industrial country your wages are largely 
money wages, which can be stated in figures. In a rural country they are very 
largely other than money wages and therefore cannot be stated in figures. 

Q. —An Indian Economist has made the following statement. “ All cal¬ 
culations as to the money value of incomes are open to the objection that even 
at the present day money enters but little into the life of the Indian agricul¬ 
turist, who produces most of the necessaries of life himself. It is only a surplus 
left after satisfying his needs that he offers for sale. The attempt to give a 
money value to these primitive transactions and to formulate the financial 
condition of the peasantry in terms of cash receipts and payments must be a 
very hazardous undertaking What is your opinion about that ? 

A. —I agree with that. 

Q. —Would that apply to the Punjab ? 

A. —To a very large part of it. It would apply outside canal colonies 
almost entirely. 

Q. —What is your opinion about the following statement. “ Statistical 
data can be-more readily, more cheaply and more accurately compiled in Great 
Britain, the United States and the Dominions than in India partly because of 
the advance 1 industrial character of those countries, partly because of the popu¬ 
lation being educated and partly owing to the comparatively small population, 
more especially in the case of the Dominions ”. 

A. —I agree to that. There is one other reason too. The life inthecoun" 
tries mentioned by you is organised on a rational basis, and in India it is or" 
ganised more on a customary basis. And owing to customs, it is difficult to 
arrive at definite data. 

Q. —Now, Mr. Kaul just asked you whether you were of opinion that a 
kanungo could collect accurate data relating to production. I think I am right 
in saying that the data relating to production refer to those products for which 
there is no information at present. For instance, fish, milk, eggs and other 
dairy produce forest products, grasses and so on. Now, I cannot imagine 
myself being able to check a man’s statement with regard to the quantity of 
milk produced, if I asked h m how much milk is produced by his cow, and he 
gave me an answer. On account of my lack of acquaintanc > with darying 
conditions, I cannot possibly check his statement. 
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A. —Actually, you would require more highly trained men to work out 
those details than for a good many other things. 

Q .—What type of man would you suggest ? A graduate in econ omics 
will not be of much use. 

A. —He will certainly be of much use if he had been two or three years at 
it. 

Q. —1 doubt whether he would know much about milk production and to 
tell whether the figure stated is accurate. Surely the man you should secure 
for this should be a man who has been employed in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, and is especially acquainted with jnilk and dairy products ( 

Mr. Haul. —There are not many dairying institutions in the Agricultural 
Department. 

Prof. Burnett Hurst. —In certain parts of the country there are. 

Mr. Calvert. —1 do not see why, having procured a man with the economic 
sense well-trained and well-tested, he should not be able to do that in time. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Is it not more agricultural knowledge that you 
require for these things—at. any rate for dairy products such as milk, poultry, 
etc. ? 

A. —It will be useful, but not essential. 

Q. —Well, what type of man would you require ? I want to find out if 
you still think a graduate would be useful. 

A. —If he had any experience. 

Q. —Cannot you suggest anybody, other than a graduate for this work ? 

A. —Any highly-trained man—any man not merely trained to observe and 
to see only what is in front of him. 

Chairman. — Q. —Would not some of your revenue officers do I 

A. —They are perfectly hopeless. 

Prof. Burnett Hurst. — Q. —I should not like to place myself in the position 
of checking a man's statement as to the milk he obtains from his milch cows, 
buffaloes, etc. 

A. —You want a patient enquirer. 

Q .—What I want to ascertain is what type of man, and on what salary 
could you secure him. 

A. —You simply have to train your man to patient investigation. 

Q. —Well, supposing you wanted to ascertain the total milk production 
of the Punjab, how would you do it ? 

A .—I do not know, I am sure. We have a cattle census—then you have 
to find out the proportion of barren cows and deduct them. Then von have to 
make very careful enquiries into the number of calves over a series of years. 
Then you want to find out the period of lactation—1 believe in England it is 
about 11 mouths; in this country, about seven months. Then you want to 
take actual instances of milk produced per day over the whole period of lacta¬ 
tion. 
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Q. —But- would you not regard that as highly scientific work which should 
be carried out by experts of the Agricultural Department ? 

A .—Not necessarily the Agricultural Department, but it would certainly 
require very accurate workers. 

Q. —Yes, but would not the best men for the work be the specialists in the 
Agricultural Department who are dealing with dairy products ? 

A .—Well, there is practically none. 

Q. —Oh, yes, there are, in certain parts of the country. You are generalis¬ 
ing from the Punjab. That is one of the most dangerous things that is taking 
place in India—there are so many people who observe facts in regard to a par¬ 
ticular district or a particular province and immediately start- generalising for 
the whole of India. After all, India is a continent. 

A .—Well, you want a man of very good education to do very careful 
work—there are so many things to take into consideration. 

Q. —Now, as to fish production—how are you going to measure the annual 
production of fish ? 

A .—I have already discussed that. It is not- a question of production— 
it is the amount of fish actually consumed. 

Q. —Do you think the cattle census in the Punjab is accurate ? 

A.— Moderately. 

Q. What do you meant by ‘ moderately ’ ? 

A. —Within 20 per cent. 1 should think. 

Q. —You mentioned that the statistics of agricultural production in the 
Punjab were said t-o be accurate within 30 per cent. Do you regard such 
statistics as being of much value, because they might give you figures which 
may range from 70 to 130 ? 

A. —Generally, our estimates of outturn are about 30 per cent, below the 
actuals—we always under-estimate. 

Q.—Why ? 

A .—That, is the bias we deliberately have in order to be on the safe side. 
If you are assessing rents for instance, you deliberately under-estimate. 

Q .—I am not referring to the figures of the settlement officers but to the 
statistics published in the season and crop Reports. Are they supposed to be 
30 per cent, below actuals ? They may be above. 

A .—No—we have habitually gone below the actuals. Business firms 
add 30 per cent, to our estimates and take that as their actuals. 

Q .—Even after it has been raised by the Director of Agriculture ? 

A. —Yes, we have just had a committee at Lahore on this question. 

Q. —Is the making of cow dung cakes an extensive petty industry in your 
province ? 

A. —Very, 
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Q .—Is it very remunerative ? 

A. —It depends on what you mean—on the,value of your raw material 
It is a source of income in East Punjab. 

Chairman .— Q. —Are you preaching against its use ? 

A. —But there is no substitute. One talks about oil burners, etc., but 
we have not found anything. 

Prof. Burnett-Burst. — Q. —A social investigator in Bombay stated it as 
his opinion that it would not be advisable in intensive studies to carry out 
house-to-house enquiries, because reliable data would net be obtain d. Are 
you of the same opinion ? 

A .—In the ordinary course I quite agree. The reason why we put our 
man for a year in a village is that he can make friends with the villagers and 
gradually worm out the family affairs. 

Q .—> Assuming then, that an investigator, after gaining the confidence of the 
people of a village by remaining there nearly a year, started asking them ques¬ 
tions about their personal wealth, do you think he would obtain the informa¬ 
tion ? By personal wealth I refer to jewellery, coin and so on. 

A. —If, in the course of the year, he took the necessary pains he would 
obtain the information at the end of the year. 

Q .—For the whole village 1 

A. —Oh no, selected people. But he would gradually get a arger idea. 

Q.—But would you be able to generalise from such few instances ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q._Would it not be dangerous to generalise from a selected few ? Sup¬ 
posing he spoke to a rich man 1 

A .—He would stay there a year. I think he would get within 50 per 

cent. 

Q .—That is to say, he might obtain a figure ranging from 50 to 150. 

A .—I think it would be within 60 per cent, of the actual. 

Q .—When you say 50 per cent., is it a plus or minus error ? That is to 
say, the figure he might give may be that, or up to three times that amount. 

A .-—Assuming a man had 100 rupees worth of jewellery, and the man him¬ 
self said it was Its. 150 ; he would cut it down to Rs. 50. 

Mr. Kaul. —If he stated it was Rs. 100 it might be that, or Rs. 50 or Rs. 
150. The investigator might say it is Rs. 100. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. —Yes, but if he stated that it was Rs. 50, it might be 
three times that amount. 

A. —If he spends a whole year, he will get a fair idea. 

Q .—I suggest that a figure of 100 with a 50 per cent, error is of very little 

use. 

A .—In that particular case. Are you thinking of jewellery and so on ? 
It is an interesting figure, that is all one can say. 
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Q. —It all depends on what you mean by interesting. 

A. —Well, as long as you use it with a knowledge of that error. 

Q— Unfortunately, when such figures appear they are regarded as facts. 
People forget the error, and they merely use the bald facts, whereas they should 
take it into account. Are you of opinion that bare naked facts may be mislead¬ 
ing, whereas one should endeavour to obtain the facts together with all their 
qualifications ? 

Q.— Yes. 

A. —In your replies to the questionnaire you stated that certain 
terms need careful definition, for instance, “ wealth ”. Would you be prepared 
ft) frame any definitions 1 

A. —For a specific enquiry, I would define “ land ” or “cultivated land ” 
and so on. 

Q .—It is very necessary, for a statistical investigation, that before its 
commencement each subject should be defined very precisely and that defini¬ 
tion should be used with the same meaning throughout. Unfortunately, 
unless the definition is very clear and precise, different investigators will 
interpret it differently. You have raised the question that it is very neces¬ 
sary that the value of the crop should be taken at the threshing-floor. 

A. —I raise that question ; in the questionnaire the distribution was not 
mentioned. 

Q. —What is your opinion ? Do you think it should be at the jthreshing 
floor 1 

A.—Ii you obtain the services separately. 

Chairman .— Q. —Has the note regarding agricultural holdings been pub¬ 
lished ? 

A .—The final proofs have gone to the press. 

Mr. Calvert.—(Addressing the Chairman ).—You were saying rather 
scion u y that these small investigations do not lead to practical results. 

From that note the Punjab Government will be able to give a definite 
reply. 

Chairman,~I was not referring scornfully. 

I want you to go in for larger deductions as well as for deductions about 
minor questions. The larger questions are of the utmost urgency in the 
present condition of the country. It may be too late if you wait for ten 
years, making these small investigations and leaving out the laager questions. 

A. —It is very difficult to find the men who can spare the time to super- 
, vise these things. 

Q. —Retired officials will be of some help ? 

A .—They must be men of acute brain. 

Q .—I can tell you that some of the villagers have acute brains. 

LM9IEEC 
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A. —Their figures will have to be criticised before the facts get current. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You suggest Boards of Economic Enquiry for 
carrying on intensive studies—but for the regular collection of statistics of pro¬ 
duction, wages, etc., would it not be necessary to establish some other type of 
organisation such as a provincial bureau of statistics and a central bureau of 
statistics ? 

A. —Statistics ought never to be dealt with except, by experts. There is 
nothing which is more abused than statistics. 

Q. —Assuming that you arc. aide to procure expert statisticians to man 
these bureaux for the regular annual ret urns of statist ical data relating to agri¬ 
culture. industries, mining and so on ; would it not be necessary to have ay 
organisation in addition to what von suggest ? 

A .—I think an organisation like that will be useful to commercial and 
business men, who will be able to obtain information which is at present 
scattered over so many publications. 

Q. —With regard to Provincial and Central Boards of Economic Enquiry, 
you state that the central board should be official for the simple reason that 
there is no alternative. I do not quite follow that. 

A. —You can procure honorary men in the provincial Boards but not in 
the central Boards. For example, Professor Mvles in the Punjab lias been 
doing honorary work. 

Chairman. — Q.- Would you not suggest advisory committees associated 
with professors of economics ? 

A. —I think the professors are busy with their college work and cannot 
spare the time. 

Q.~ They spend so much time in examining the students l 

A .—They have a great deal of college work to do. 
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Rai Bahadur Sir GANGA RAM, Kt., C.I.E., Lahore. 

Oral evidence, the 27th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —May I ask what aspects of economic life you are parti¬ 
cularly familiar with ? Are you familiar with agriculture % 

A. —I only know a little about agriculture. I do not know much about 
other things. Perhaps I might tell you something about factor} 7 labour too. 

I have some ginning and pressing factories. 

Q .—You have seen the statistical publications of the Government of 
India ? 

A. —Yes. The yield of crops per acre is never shown. I once wrote to 
the Statistical Department that it was a great defect in the mode of their 
tabulating. They always say “ so many thousand acres ” and “ so many 
tons.” Who is going to divide one by the other in order to find the relative 
yield of crops ? One column should be introduced in which they should cal¬ 
culate the number of maunds per acre. 

Q. — And give the value ? 

A. —Value is very difficult to give, because it will vary according to the 
season and the circumstances. 

Q .—For each year ? 

A. —There is not fixed value for each year. For instance, take wheat 
We started selling wheat this and last year at Its. 3-8-0. We ended with 
Rs. 6-8-0. It all depends on the demand of the world. You may give it at, 
say, so many pounds per acre, or so many maunds. The word “ maund ” 
is rather confusing, because I found the other day that a Bombay maund of 
some commodities is only 40 lbs. instead of 80 lbs. 

Q .—The quantities are given in some of the provinces ? 

A. —Quantities are all given, quantities in lump sum on the total area. 
The quantities should be per maund or tons or pounds per acre. 

Q .-—What we want is the total value of agricultural production. 

A. —That you will never be able to get accurately, because of the variation 
in the climate, rates, etc. 

Q .—For each province, each district ? 

A.- —Not throughout the year. You woidd not get any reliable results 
even by striking an average. Sometimes immediately after the crop there is 
a good rate ; sometimes it drops. It depends on the st ate of the monsoon and 
the demand of the world. 

Q .—Cannot you make a rough estimate of the value of production during 
the year ? 

/I- To a certain extent you might. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —You cannot obtain the actual value realised, but you 
might be able to put on a value, the average rates for the harvest month ? 

A. —It will lead to confusion. 
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Chairman.- —Q. —Most of the crop is sold within the two months following 
the harvest ? 

A.— Not most of it. Some people purposely keep it till they are in a posi¬ 
tion to see the state of the monsoon. I am, of course, .talking only about the 
Punjab. Sometimes when we come to the month of December, we wait for the 
Christmas rains ; and if Christmas rain fall, then there is a different rate , if 
we do not have Christmas rains, then the rate is different. Christmas rains 
are the life of the rabi crop. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q. —But the average landlord has to pay his revenue and there¬ 
fore has to dispose of his crop ? 

A. —I know that is the most fallacious system of revenue. You always 
anticipate what a man is going to receive for the next 20 or 30 years, which is 
most unscientific. I have referred to this aspect distinctly in my book. 

Q. —In any case he has to sell a considerable portion of his produce in 
order to pay the revenue ? 

A. —He is forced to do that. That is another evil method of the Kevenue 
system. 

Q. —And that he does within a month or two of the actual harvest ? 

A. —Those who are in want of money do so. It also leads to many other 
economic troubles. For instance, the railway trouble. During this period 
the railway traffic is very much congested on account of certain rash people 
selling their produce. All this is due to the bad system of collecting land 
revenue. 

Q. —If you take the average of those three months and also tlie average 
of the next three months or six months, you should be able to ascertain the 
price which, if applied to the total produce, would give you a fairly accurate 
idea ? 

A. —I do not agree. It is very difficult to value it. 

Chairman. — Q. —What about the price of crops raised in a particular 
area ? 

A.—Prices vary even from district to district. There are various considera¬ 
tions involved, e.g., the proximity to the railway and such other factors. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q.— It may not be the price which is actually realised by the 
sellers but it will give a fairly approximate idea of what it is worth. For the 
purpose of comparison from year to year it will give a fairly approximate 
figure. 

Chairman. — Q. —It is being done in every Dominion and also in many 
other countries. There, the total production for each area is given. 

A.—You can ascertain the total quanvty of production. As to the value 
of it, I doubt if you can get it and whether i. will be of any practical value. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You agree that half the produce has to be sold within 
three months following the harvest 1 

A. —I do not think so. I think it is less than one-third. Even the smaller 
landlords do not do that. They do not sell their produce to a firm or anything 
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like that. The Sowkars in some provinces generally put it in some khattis, or 
kotha s. 


Q. —But the producer sells it ? 

A .—Yes. He usually sells one-third of his produce because he never 
requires more than one-third to pay off his revenue. 

Q. —It is one-half of what he gets % 

A. —One-half of the production he gets for himself. He must keep some¬ 
thing for his food. So, he does not sell more than one-fourth. 

Q .—And the tenant also sells about one-half of his share 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —So, both parties sell one-half and, therefore, it comes to 60 per cent.? 

A.—-Yes. 

Chairman. — Q.-~ How much does the cultivator sell of the total produc¬ 
tion ? 

A. —In the Punjab colonies if the total produce is 16 maunds, the tenant 
gets 8 maunds, and out of these 8 maunds he generally sells about 4 maunds, 
i.e., one quarter of the total produce. 

Chairman. — Q. —We have areas and quantities for principal crops, but 
with regard to minor produce, there is some difficulty. Can you throw any 
light on that aspect of the question ? 

A. —Most of them are not saleable articles. For instance, fodder is not 
saleable. It is only used for cattle, and that is the reason why I have strongly 
recommended that fodder should be exempted from water rate. If anything 
extra is to be imposed, it might be imposed on cereals. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You think that fodder should be exempted when we want 
to value the crops ? 

A.—Yes, even from land revenue. 

Chairman. — Q .—We want to find out the total value of production. Can 
we do that ? 

A. —I think you can safely put down the production value of canal irri¬ 
gated lands at Rs. 60 per acre in the year. 

Q. —And for unirrigated crops ? 

A .—You can never make any estimate of unirrigated crops. It all 
depends on the rains. It is very difficult to make any estimate. I think 
you had better ask the Settlement Officer as to how the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment calculate their figures. Their statistics are not of much use. 

Q .—Roughly speaking, what, in your opinion, would be the value of un¬ 
irrigated crops ? 

A. —I should not put down more than Rs. 10 per acre. 
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Mr. Kaul.—Q .—I think Rs. 10 is rather a large average. 

A. —It is rather large, but I am drawing that conclusion from what the 
Settlement Department charge. They charge generally from 12 annas to 
Rs. 1-8-0, and it is supposed to be one-sixth of the gross produce. I am only 
drawing that conclusion from the land revenue. I have not got any barani 
lands so I cannot give you the figures about that. 

Chairman. — Q. —We want also other classes of production, c.g., pro¬ 
duction from cottage industries. 

A. —I have no cottage industries. They existed in former days but they 
are fast disappearing now. Even the sweepers now-a-days with 20 seers of 
wheat go to the grinding machine to get ala. In former days the women folk 
of good many rich families used to grind ala for themselves. 

' Q .—In order to get other productions in other directions, do you think 
the Revenue Department would be able to collect the information, or do you 
want a special staff employed for that purpose 1 

A .—Unfortunately at present there is no incentive for the people to resort 
to such things. For instance, if there is a little vegetable garden, then the 
canal man or the Settlement man will come down upon him. The same is the 
case with arboriculture. Trees are very good things not only for attracting 
rain but also for fuel. Fuel supply is becoming a very great trouble to the 
people. 

Q. —In order to ascertain the economic condition of the people of the 
Punjab, what kind of survey would you advocate, and what tests would you 
apply ? Would you apply the tests of “ income per head,” “ wealth per 
head ”, “ Production per head,” “ cost of living ” and “ consumption,” in order 
to ascertain the economic condition of the people ? 

A. —I cannot say. It is very difficult for me to answer that question. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Are there anv special economic aspects that you want 
investigated ? 

A.— No. 

Chairman. — Q. —If you have an economic survey, would you first have a 
stock-taking census for a couple of years, and then collect all the other infor¬ 
mation later on ? 

A .—You want an economic survey of the potentialities of agriculture 

first. 

Q .—We must first know what we have already and then try to find out 
the potentialities also ? 

A. —Potentialities are the chief factors of agriculture which will lead to 
practical results. No attempt is made by the Settlement officers to investigate 
these things. They merely state the facts but they never investigate the possible 
developments I. will give you an example. Between Gujranwala and Gujrat 
there is a river. In Gujranwala, before the canal came, the depth of water 
above the spring level was 40 feet below ground level and the irrigation was 
all done by wells. In Gujrat district the water was very near the surface, 
something like 20 feet, yet there are 1 think, four acres to a well. Water¬ 
logging is another question which has not been investigated. 
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Q .—These are all agricultural problems. We want to know in what way 
we can ascertain the economic condition ? 

A. —I will tell you the conversation that I had with my best tenant whose 
name is Jawahar Singh, I sent for him and asked him several questions. 

I asked him how much milk he g< t every day. He replied ‘ 15 seers a day.’ 

I asked him the number of his family members. He said ‘ about 20 ’. I asked 
him Why do y, u not sell some gli out of the milk you get ? He said “ Why 
should I sell ghi and starve my children.” He is mv tenant and has two 
ploughs. I asked him “ You have four sons, why do you not send the fourth 
boy, who is 10 years of age, to school ?” He said : “ To school ? Do you 
want a chaprasi for your estate ? Why, he will only be a chaprasi after going 
to school. He will not be fit for my land.” That was one thing. Then he 
added ; “ But don’t you think he adds to my income ? I gave him Rs. 300 
worth of sheep three years ago. We have been selling Rs. 300 worth of sheep 
every year and even now there is a stock of about Rs. 600 and it is the boy’s 
duty to take the sheep to the field after the crop has been cut from my land 
and there he has to graze them and let them settle there. And the yield of his 
plot bias always, been great.” Now 1 asked him—“ How much did you get 
there ?” And he said “ May I tell you the truth ?” And I said : “ Yes, do 
tell me the truth.” He said “ I never touch my share of the cotton. That 
cotton 1 give to mv wife for all her requirements. And from my share of the 
other crops, I feed the whole family, and so on.” And I said “ How«much 
do you get for the cotton ”? He replied “ Last time it was over Rs. 920. So 
with two ploughs 1 make a nett saving of Rs. 900 a year.” I am giving you 
this instance. Of course, he is the very best man in the very best irrigated 
land, and he was working on the most scientific lines. If all my tenants could 
be like that, my income would be doubled. We cannot get men generally to 
take that much interest. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —That is the point of view you look at it from ? 

A. —Well, I also look at it from the point of view that the prodi ction of 
the country can be doubled. It all depends on the individual. 

Chairman. — Q. —Have you largely increased the duty by the scientific 
working of your irrigation ? 

A. —I am not doing much scientific working in the way of ploughing, etc. 
But I try to do one thing. I always give them the picked and best seed. 
Otherwise, the usual rule of the country is to leave the seed to the tenant to 
put in. I never allow that. I always giye theiii my own seed, selected seed, 
and for that reason I usually get a premium of four annas in the market every 
time. 

Q .—I mean the duty on w'ater—for irrigation. 

A. —You mean, conserving a quantity of water ? Well, that all depends 
on the Canal method of supply. But the present system of charging per acre is 
unscientific—although it is not their fault, because they have not 4 been ab'e 
to invent a very reliable machine for it—does not conduce to the economic use 
of water. 
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Q. —So yow are not concerned at all, because they have to give you water 
per acre. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Have you tried the quantitative system of water supply ? 

A. —No. It is not feasible. By quantitative supply I could double 
the production and make the water go twice as far as it is doing now. Under 
the present method, the quantity of water which is given now is conducing to 
water-logging. 

Chairman.—Q .—Are you in favour of a survey on the lines indicated in 
the questionnaire ? 

A .—-It, will do no good. I strongly advocate first of all an investigation 
into the potentialities of land and the potentialities of production. 

Q .—That is all ? You do not want to take stock of what is beiDg done 
now ? 

A.— It will lead to no satisfactory result everyone knows. 

Q .—But in order to know what remedies are necessary to make the con¬ 
ditions satisfactory ? 

A. —Oh well, that is for the Settlement people to advise you on. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —It is not for the Settlement people but for the economists. 

Chairman.— : Q. —You do not think any money should be spent on an 
economic survey 1 

A. —No, you will not arrivejat any good results, not even correct results. 
People will never give you the correct figures. What I have told you is the 
bare truth, which I should not have liked to have given you, but I thought I 
must. 

Q— Of course, in individual cases it is all right, but you want to see the 
condition of a large number of people \ 

A. —As Mr. Kaul knows as Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner the 
zemindars never tell the correct thing. Some people have an object in giving 
over-production and others have an object in giving under-production. 

Q.— But do they not cancel each other and you get the right figure some¬ 
times ? 

A. —Oh no. 

Mr. Kaul. —Well, they very seldom tell the truth, I know, but we have to 
find some means of ascertaining tlie truth. 

Chairman.— <?.—If people do not give the truth, we may have to have a 
committee to ascertain the truth somehow. 

A.—But the committee will consist of people who are interested either 
one way or the other ? 

Q .—But do you not think the results are worth getting ? 

A. —Well, I have given you my opinion. 
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Mr. Rauh — Q. —I see you talk about unemployment. Do you wish any 
enquiries made on that subject ? 

A. —Oh yes, that is a great thing—the. unemployment question ought to 
be taken up by Government before anything else. I think, myself, there is 
a great avenue for employment in agriculture. 

Q. —How would you ascertain the degree of unemployment ? 

A. —Well, by the numbers of students coming out in the examinations. 
This year 20,000 in the Punjab have appeared for the matriculation without 
aim or object. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You refer to middle-class unemployment— 
among the student classes ? 

A.— -There is no unemployment among the labouring classes. On the 
whole the labouring classes are faring very much better than they used to. 

Q.-—Someone said there has been a considerable amount of under-em¬ 
ployment in agriculture. 

A .—In agriculture, yes. We want as many men as will come. And still 
there is room for employing as many men as you can produce. Look at Sind. 
They have started the Sukkur Barrage without stopping to think what they 
would use the water for, and who is going to use it. They have absolutely 
no peasantry at all. They are depending entirely on the peasantry of the 
Punjab. They are offering most liberal terms to the Punjab—they will end 
by drawing away all our peasants. 

Chairman.- — Q .—The people will migrate ? 

A. —They will migrate for a consideration. 

Mr. Kaul.— Q .—Would you like incomes to be ascertained in order to find 
out who is unemployed and who is not ? 

A; —You will not get any results. 

Q .—How would you ascertain the extent of unemployment among the 
middle classes 1 

A. —The one course of these people is, as I told you in the beginning in the 
case of that tenant of mine, that the moment one goes to school and gets an 
education, he does not want to go back to his own trade or occupation. That 
is the worst of it. 

Q .—You say that these middle class boys who come out of school cannot 
find employment 1 How are we to ascertain how many of them are unem¬ 
ployed ? You will have to have an enquiry. 

A. —The enquiry is very simple. As regards all these boys who pass out 
of school, you can get the census as to what they are doing—you will soon find 
out. 

Q .—You mean, follow the matriculates from year to year. 

A. —It often happens— I have ascertained that also—when the tatheis 
who are doing good business have sent their boys to school, they despise that 
trade. 
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Q. —Then how would you ascertain unemployment ? Do you want the 
students who pass the matriculation examination every year to be followed 
up ? 

A.— Take a census of the unemployed. 

Q. —If you were making an enquiry into income, you would find out how 
many people were unemployed ? 

A .—You see, I have been chiefly interested in the tinning industry, and 
now I have one boy educated in tinning vessels at little expense. Now, by 
that he can earn Rs. 2 a day. I throw it open to the matriculation passed 
boys. They say they are willing to do it, but they cannot do it in the open or 
they will not rub the filthy vessels. They want other people to rub the vessels. 

Q. —They want to do it in camera. 

A .— And each man can easily earn from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 a day. 

Q. —My point is, how are you going to find out the extent of unemploy¬ 
ment 1 

A— With what object 

Q.~ In order to remedy it. 

A. —Think out the remedy first. I say the remedy lies in agriculture. 
We are going to try a method in the Punjab. All those boys who pass the 
B.Sc. in agriculture at Lyallpur will be given at least 75 acres for five years. 

Q. —Yes, but you have studied that question, and you are prepared to 
suggest a remedy. Everybody is not convinced of that. In order to convince 
them, ought not we to have an enquiry ? 

A. —So far as I have considered it, the remedy only lies in getting at the 
potentialities of agriculture. And the industries will also be promoted by the 
product of agriculture, and not by anything else. Unless you use raw materials 
of your own ; it will be a long time—perhaps never—before we come to the 
stage, as in England and other countries, where we can get raw materials from 
other countries, and manufacture things and export them. The only reason 
why in the Punjab there are so many ginning factories and pressing factories 
(they are very costly things—you cannot make them under two lakhs)—is 
because there is room for it and it means only three months’ work at the out¬ 
set. 

Q. —I quite agree with you in that. But the point is that we have to 
convince the Government and the public that there is unemployment in that 
particular class and that, therefore, we should use some means of ascertaining 
it. 

A. —Well, as I say, take the census of these boys. 

Q —You would not make an enquiry into income, and from that deduce 
how many people are unemployed ? You would rather take a census of all 
the boys who have matriculated or taken degrees during the last five years 
and then follow them up and see whether they are employed or not % 

A.— Yes. 
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Chairman. — Q. —Is there a large amount of unemployment now ? 

A. —It is increasing every day. And the tendency of the university is 
simply for the sake of their income, not to think of whether there is a demand 
for what they are supplying. We now produce every year about 200 pleaders, 
if not more ; and theD there are the barristers who come out. Now, there is 
no room at all for a quarter of that number. What will it lead to ? It must 
lead to something inconvenient to Government. That is the kind of unemploy¬ 
ment I refer to. 

Q. —New, what is your remedy ? What would you do in the present 
circumstanced ? 

Mr. Kaul.--Q .—Shut up the schools ( 

A. —I am not for shutting up elementary schools. On the other hand, we 
proceed too far forward. We are increasing these intermediate colleges. 
In almost every town there is an intermediate college. 

Q. —Would you have more technical schools ? 

A.—Yes, more technical schools and introduce more vocational training 
into the curriculum than simply literary subjects. We are at present trying 
to investigate the possibilities of chemical industries. There is one very im¬ 
portant industry in India for which plant is required—that is the hydrogena¬ 
tion of oils. This ought to lead to the promotion of agriculture because it 
will leave the cake in the country, which is a great manure for agriculture. 

Prof. Bnruptt-Hnrsi.- -Q .—Did I understand you to say that what you 
would favour would lie an enquiry into the economic resources of the country ? 

A. —The potentialities of agriculture in the country. 

Q. —You mean, a study of existing agricultural conditions and how they 
can be improved ! 

A. —And what new fields can be opened for agr iculture and what practical 
methods can be introduced to increase production. In my book I have given 
some of the reasons why the potentialities are being reduced. One is the 
Hindu law of inheritance. The same mistake has been made in colonising 
new lands. Those who were given one square find themselves left with one- 
eighth of a square in many places. In another generation they will leave 
the land and go to other avocations. It is all given in my book. The remedy 
is also given in my book. That remedy was suggested by Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, our great, jurist , who once said “ there is a law in France that one 
plough land cannot be partitioned.' 1 

Q .—I understand you have certain industrial interests ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Are you a member of the Chamber of Commerce ? 

A .—No : my son is. 

Q .—Do you think that the members of the Chamber would co-operale 
in giving information about industrial production, that is to say, in factories 
and also the wages of persons engaged in different industries ? 

A .—They ought to. I do not know whether they have any interest in 
that. 
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Q .—Would you, as an employer, give that kind of information. 

A.—All the information that I have is at your service. I cannot speak 
about others. 

Chairman. — Q. —You fear there will be commercial rivalry ? 

A .—There are good many brakes on the progress of industries. The 
Factories Act is an impediment. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —In what way ? 

A.—In many ways, such as restriction of labour, working hours and so 
on. I do not mean that it ought to be abolished. It ought td be modified 
and simplified. The Department of Industries should be a help rather than 
a hindrance. 

Q .—Supposing we wanted to carry out a “ wage census ”, how should 
we deal with seasonal production for example, in ginning and pressing factories 
which are open only for part of the year ? Do you think that they would have 
to be made the subject of a special study ? 

A .—The information is available in the Industries Department. 

Q .—Suppose there is no information at all about wages paid in ginning 
factories ? 

A.—The Director of Industries ought to be able to tell you. 

Q .—It is not published. Do you not think, as an employer, that it is 
very desirable that information relating to wages should be collected and 
published so that it can be utilised in the event of industrial disputes ? 

A.—In the first place, industrial wages are not uniform from year to year. 
It all depends on supply and demand. If wheat is selling very high, so much 
more labour is available. I will give you one instance of labour. In my 
pressing factories I always have to procure men from Agra. 

Q .—Why is that ? 

A. —Because I find the men cheaper. For six months I give them railway 
freight to and back. Yet, I find it more profitable to import them rather 
than engage local labour. Local men are very careless, and in pressing cotton 
the slightest lack of care will lead to enormous loss. 

Q. —Is that the practice carried on by other ginning factories I 

A.—Almost all. They get their labour from Agra, not so much for 
ginning as for pressing. For pressing, we never trust our local labour. Press¬ 
ing is a delicate thing to handle. If they put 20 seers more, there will be so 
much strain that the whole press will be ruined. It will go to pieces. There 
have often been experiences of that kind. 

Q .—During the season, do the rates of wages vary at all ? 

A.—You mean in industries ? 

Q .—In ginning factories. 

A.—Not much. 
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Q. —They do vary from season to season ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —And are the pools still in existence ? 

A. —In some places they are. 

Q. —To return to the question raised by the Chairman and Mr. Ka.pl 
about agricultural production : we have at the present time a value given to 
agricultural production. On what basis is that ? Do you happen to know ? 

it.—Where is it given ? 

Q. —In Bombay. 

A.— I am not aware of it. 

Chairman. — Q.~~ In Bombay, they have prepared estimates of the value 
of production. 

A. —I have not seen them. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Do you consider that it will be extremely 
dill'cult to arrive at a value of agricultural production, even if an average 
was taken of the prices, say, at the time of the harvest and three months 
after the harvest ? i Z&fw Ba 

A. —The price of wheat varies every three months. People wait for the 
rains. If it rains in October, the rate is different. In December, the winter 
rains govern the prices. 

Chairman.~Q. —They will be praying that there may be no rains. 

A. —Those are the speculators, not the agriculturists. 

Professor Bur etl-Hurst. — Q.— Then you have four rates one every 
quarter ? 

A.~ Yes. 

Q.~ If you obtain quarterly figures and average them, you will get a 
fairly reliable figure for the whole year ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —You would get your quarterly figures, one for the harvest and one 
figure for every three months afterwards ? 

A. —The third will be after the winter rains. 

Q .—Why do you suggest that fodder should be excluded ? 

A .—Simply because it forces your hands to sell something else. It is 
not a saleable article, it is not an exportable article. It has no sale in the 
mandi. Therefore, they have to sell some other produce in order to find the 
tax. 

Mr. Haul. — Q.- —You think that fodder goes towards the cost of produc¬ 
tion ? 

A. —The cattle eat the fodder. If fodder is given them free, their house¬ 
hold expenses will be very much less. They get wheat free, cereals free and 
fodder free. 
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Q .—What you mean is that this fodder is actually eaten by the cattle 
and therefore it is part of the cost of production and does not form any part 
of the produce that is available for sale ? 

A.— Yes. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —If you are going to compare the condi¬ 
tions here with those in other countries, where they have to purchase their 
fodder, would you not give this fodder a certain value ? 

A. —That condition does not hold good here. 

Q.— Are you going to utilise these figures for comparative purposes or 
not ? 

A .—I think you are referring to Denmark. I have studied the system 
myself. They grow fodder there as a commodity of sale. There is no such 
thing in the Punjab. 

Chairman.- ().— In Gujrat they set apart some land for fodder ? 

A. —Then they ruin the land, that is all. If a man simply puts fodder 
after fodder in the same land, he wins the land. 

Q. —In the case of a rotation of crops ? 

A. —The manure will be used up by the fodder and nothing will be left 
for the other crops. 

Mr. Ka-vl—Q .—In suburbs of large cities, they grow fodder because the 
city people keep cows and they buy the fodder. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst.—Q .—Fodder is not such a good example as fuel. 
The villagers get the fuel for practically nothing. 

A. —There are no trees in their holdings. If they put down trees in their 
holdings, on the edges of the fields, they ruin the crops and this is the reason 
why they do not put down any trees. 

Q .—What about cow-dung ? 

A. —I know they do a lot of mischief by using cow-dung. 

Q .—They get it for nothing ? 

A. —That ought to go to the land. 

Q. —I agree with you there, but we have to deal with existing practice. 

A. —I allow in my areas so much per tenant, as required for boiling milk. 
Its chief use is for boiling milk. It gives a steady fire all day long. If they 
require fuel for any other purposes, in my village, I keep a sufficient supply 
from the pranings of trees. In fact, in the village I have sufficient fuel for 
my own use. All the prunings I allow free. The cotton sticks, after the 
cotton is picked, are also useful as very good fuel. 

Q .—That is my point. In this country, there is a considerable amount 
of fuel that the people get for nothing. 

A. —Usually, they never buy fuel. 

Q. —In other countries they have to purchase fuel ? 

A .—Yes. 
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Q. —If you are going to compare the conditions in the two countries, 
you would have to assign some money value to the fuel that they obtain free 
in this country. In England, for instance, they purchase ftiel. If you are 
going to compare conditions in the two countries, you would have to assign 
a money value to the fuel that people obtain from here ? 

A. —In England, the nature of the fuel is different. 

Q. —A man’s need is such that he has to meet the expense. 

A .—In India, is there any such thing anywhere ? 

Q.~ Yes, in some cases they have to purchase cow-dung cakes. 

A. —It is only the city people who have to purchase that. 

Q .—If you are going to compare a villagers income with that of a man 
living in the town who has to buy fuel and who does not get facilities, surely 
you should give a money value to those facilities ? 

A. —I do not know what I should say. The city man has to pay many 
other taxes, octroi to the municipality and all sorts of things. 

Q. —All these have to be taken into consideration if you are going 
to compare the standard of living of the towns-people with the standard of 
living of the agriculturists. Is it not for that reason very essential to go into 
an intensive study and find out these details ? 

A .—I do not know how you can possibly compare the two conditions. 
What value would you assign to the fresh air that the villager gets and which 
the city people cannot get ? That goes a long way towards his comfort 
and age. 

Q. —You are of opinion that you cannot compare the condition of the 
agriculturist in India with that of the urban-dweller ? 

A.— No. 

Q .—And to an even greater extent, you cannot compare the conditions 
of the bulk of the inhabitants of this country with the bulk of the inhabitants 
in Great Britain ? 

A .—No, certainly not. 

Q. —There are some people who want to try that comparison. 

A. —That comparison will be simply misleading. The climate is 
different, the conditions of the country are different. 
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Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies and 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab. 

Written Statement. 

Question 12 .—Statistics of milk (and butter and cream and ghi) can be 
collected by means of Cow-testing or Control Associations, which exist in all 
or nearly all European countries. They appoint a tester, who is paid partly 
bv a levy on the members (at so much per cow) and partly by a contribution 
from Government. I found them developed on a large scale when I visited 
Holland in 1920 and Scandinavia in 1924. They will in India not include 
the majority of the milk-giving animals, but will give the only specimen 
figures on which you can rely. Such associations should be promoted and 
aided by Government. 

Question -52. —Silk-weaving is a cottage industry which though followed 
by a smaller number of persons than cotton weaving, is of some importance, 
on account of the value of the product, for statistical purposes. 

Question 84 .—In the Punjab the unit should be the household ; it is 
impossible to separate the debts of man and wife, or of parent and son living 
together. In some parts of the Punjab the shop debts are incurred by 
women for the household, and husband and wife are jointly sued by the 
creditor. 

The family, if not resident in one household, is not a unit as to which 
information can be accurately ascertained, even though it he a joint family. 
If the only debt and income ascertailiable is that of a family, 1 would divide 
it by the number of households in the family, and use the quotient only. 

Question 85 — 1 do not clearly understand these heads : I would arrange 
as follows 

(i) Borrowings— 

(a) in cash, 

(b) in kind. 

(ii) Rate of interest, or excess amount to be repaid in kind. 

(in) Terms and method of repayment. 

(iv) Object of borrowing. 

(v) Amount repaid— 

(а) towards principal. 

(б) towards interest. 

(vi) Balance of debt. 

(vii) Security. 

(i) (b) will cover borrowing of raw material by artisans. 

Sub-head (ii) “ accumulation of debt ” does not, as worded, convey a 
lucid idea to me, and I have omitted it. 
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I do not recommend a more detailed inquiry; the danger is of being too 
detailed over a large area, and being choked by detail. I have recently assist¬ 
ed the Punjab Economic Board to prepare some questions for an inquiry 
into certain points of rural debt, and found every critic ready to complicate 
the inquiry and few to simplify it. The bigger the scale of your investiga¬ 
tion, and the wider the area you cover, the less specialized will be your staff ; 
a complicated questionnaire will defeat them. 


Questiona 86, 87, 92 and 98. (See also question 85). 

I do not understand the object of an initial economic survey by means of 
census ; it is likely to be simply a mass of inaccurate and undigested material 
from which unsound (and probably preconceived) conclusions will be drawn. 
A census of any kind is only possible or safe when the ground has been pre¬ 
pared by detailed local inquiries and a steady collection and analysis of 
statistics for many years. 

A local inquiry into production, wages, indebtedness, income, etc., must 
be intensive, and should be carried out by a trained man (economist) on the 
basis of questions laid down for him by a logical and impartial agency. Con¬ 
sequently it must be limited to all the conditions of a very small area, e.g., 
one village, or to a single set of conditions, e.g., one trade or one form of 
income or one class of indebtedness, in a group of villages. If it goes 
beyond this, it will have no value save as political ammunition. A house to 
house visit by a trained man, living in the area for not less than a year, will 
have value and will elicit true answer); an untrained man, or a trained man 
who has not lived for 6 months in the area and acquired the respect and 
confidence of the residents, will obtain inaccurate answers. The revenue 
agency is untrained and will not be suitable for intensive or detailed work, 
and I know of no existing agency which can undertake this work on the scale 
required ; it will be necessary to create one. 

In provinces having a permanent revenue agency in the villages, the 
record of agricultural production maintained by this agency, particularly if 
tested from time to time in re-settlement operations, will be fairly accurate, 
and more accurate than that of any new agency ; the results of the latter, so 
far as they concern agricultural production, can be checked by the revenue 
records, but should have seldom any weight as against the revenue records. 
In provinces which have no such permanent revenue agency, all your 
estimates will for many years be uncertain and should be checked by one 
another. 

The function of the new “ economic inquiry ” agency should be to collect 
data which are not regularly collected by a literate person (a patwari being 
for this purpose literate but a chaukidar illiterate), e.g ., first to bring together 
the data mentioned in (a) and (6) of question 87, section II, and then if possible, 
and later, if the agent is educated, impartial, cautious, and closely super¬ 
vised, to make the deductions required by (c) ( d ) (e) (/). It must be re. 
membered that (a) and ( b ) can be more definitely supported by facts ascer. 
tained by an inquirer who lives for a year on the spot, whereas (c) ( d ) (e) (/ 
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are deductions from facts ; and such deductions should not usually be drawn 
by the inquirer himself, since the foreknowledge of this duty will 
tend to bias him. I would therefore limit the inquirer to an intensive study 
(observation and verification) of facts in a small area in which he has made 
himself well-known to the people ; his method will usually be to ask questions 
and record the answers, and verify the answers [the antithesis of ( i ) and (ii) 
in question 91 is obscure]. 

Since most of India is rural, and since countrymen and illiterate towns¬ 
men place confidence in a man whom they admit to resemble themselves in 
origin and outlook, the bulk of the agents should be of agricultural origin. 
They should be graduates or possessed of equivalent qualifications. The 
agency employed in the Punjab by the Board of Economic Inquiry has been 
largely of the nature described, and has produced interesting results by means 
of patient and intensive local inquiry. I understand that Professor Myles 
is laying before you the figures of cost and I do not touch this point. 

100 inquirers in each province, working for 10 years, should give data 
from which you can begin, with great caution, to draw arguments and 
tentative conclusions. A hastier method of proceeding will result in mis¬ 
leading the public. 

Oral evidence , the 27th May 1925. 

Chairman.—Q. —In what aspects of economic life are you particularly 
interested in the Punjab ? 

A. —I have been working for the last ten years almost entirely on co¬ 
operative duty, chiefly rural, but not entirely. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—As regards enquiries into indebtedness, I presume your 
Department has carried out certain investigations ? 

A. —Yes, into rural indebtedness ; as far as possible in our societies we 
have an annual record prepared of our members’ indebtedness and no doubt 
you are familiar with the book of Mr. Darling which is largely based on co¬ 
operative work of the same kind. 

Q .—Are these heads shown in your written evidence the heads under which 
you collect information ? ' Borrowings, rate of interest, etc. ? 

A. —No. These bear no relation to the statement of debts in the 
register maintained by us. The register of our societies simply shows a man’s 
land and land-revenue, estimated income from other sources than land, and 
then his total debt, firstly, secured and secondly, unsecured. On that the 
society fixes the limit up to which to lend to him. 

Q— Some witnesses have suggested that any enquiry that may be made 
into indebtedness should be very simple and that we should concern ourselves 
only with the amount of debt outstanding, interest paid and the object for 
which money is borrowed. Do you think that would be enough for purposes 
of investigating the indebtedness of the people ? 
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A. —If you merely want to ascertaiu the indebtedness of the people, 
you do not need to enquire into the object for which money was borrowed. 
You only need to know the total. 

Q. —Would that be useful ? 

A. —What are the objects of the enquiry ? 

Q. —The object of all economic enquiries is to devise measures for re¬ 
dressing evils. 

A. —1 think that on an enquiry such as you suggest it wi : l not be possible 
to base any measures. You must go much deeper. 

Q. —Do you think that all these points should be enquired into ? 

You have given seven heads, borrowings in cash and kind, rate of in¬ 
terest, or excess amount to be repaid in kind, terms and method of repay¬ 
ment, object of borrowing, amount repaid towards principal and towards 
interest, and balance of debt and security. 

A. —If you merely want to ascertain the indebtedness, all you want to dis¬ 
cover is the total. If you want to go beyond that, it is essential to ascer¬ 
tain what further objects you have in view. 

Q. —There are certain objects underlying all economic enquiries. We 
are not concerned with any particular objects. We do not direct these 
points to any particular objects. I simply made a suggestion as to whether 
these should be the points on which the economic enquiry relating to indebted¬ 
ness should be based. 

A. —I am afraid I cannot answer very lucidly. If an enquiry merely 
seeks to discover the debt, all you want to know is item No. 4,—outstand¬ 
ing debt. If there are other points - and they are valuable for many pur¬ 
poses—then you must kuow for what purpose it is going to be directed. If 
you are merely going to collect a large number of vague figures without 
satisfactory analysis, then it is possible to proceed on these lines and produce 
a large mass of figures which will chiefly be misused. If you want really 
to come to conclusions about the existing wealth of the country or its 
progress towards wealth or poverty, then it would be possible, if the figures 
are properly collected and analysed, to produce interesting results; but 
the collection and analysis are of critical importance. 

Q. —But these are the points you would have enquiries made on. The 
object is to have the main points which should underlie every enquiry 
directed to any objects concerning the welfare of the people. 

A .—I think it would be very di'licult for me to say under what heads 
I would direct the enquiry. These arc the principal things which struck me 
in connection wifh the general question on indebtedness; I may not have 
done justi ce to my moaning. It is such a puzzling question. I do not see 
what it is driving at. If I were trying to analyse the rural indebtedness 
of the Punjab, I should not be content with these heads. I should elabo¬ 
rate over about/ten pages the subsidiary questions under each one. 
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Q .—To what are these seven heads of yours directed ? 

A. —To a more consecutive arrangement of the points given in the 
question. They seemed to me erratic in their arrangement. I simply 
tried to put them in more lucid sequence. 

Q.— Do you think for any general enquiry into indebtedness you ought 
to investigate these heads ? 

A.—To disco er the amount of debt ? These points that I have given 
will supply you with a lot more than the amount of debt. They will show 
certain very important points with regard to the increase or decrease of debts 
and the causes of debt and whether the debt is secured or unsecured. That 
would be the fundamental information in respect of indebtedness on which 
you can build, if you want to make investigations for any particular object. 
I imagine you can build on it for certain objects. 

Q. —These points would have to be ascertained anyhow. These would 
be underlying any inquiry. 

A. —Some of the points underlie any enquiry into indebtedness. 

Q.— If we made these the basis of enquiry into indebt dness would they 
give you some grounding ? 

A. —Some part of the grounding. 

Q. —For. any purpose that you may wish them to serve ? 

A. —I do not know what the purposes are ? I really must stress that 
point. I have given these seven points simply as what seemed to me a more 
natural sequence. Since the question did not say what these heads were 
directed to, I was in a helpless position. 

Q. —We should like to know what you think are the fundamental points 
which should be enquired into in respect of indebtedness, to be amplified in 
any province with reference to any particular objects. 

A.— I should give these as the main heads of primary importance in 
connection with rural indebtedness. 

Q .—You say that you do not understand the object of the initial economic 
survey by means of a census. The idea of an initial economic survey is to 
take stock of such things as production, income and some of those things 
that are given in the questionnaire. Suppose we took production. Whenever 
you begin to take stock of production, that would be the initial survey. 

A. —I should think that would be the main survey. 

Q .—There are two ways of doing it. You take, for instance, the census 
of production of industries. Census of production is a very detailed process 
that need not be repeated from year to year. 

A. —In that sense it is initial. 

Q. —So you might take the census of production in that way. Then, 
keep it up by statistics of production and after ten years you might repeat 
it ? 


A .—I follow what you mean. 
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Q. —We do not commit ourselves to having a census of production of 
industries. These are all suggestions. From that point of view would you 
deprecate an initial survey ? 

A .—I would not deprecate it provided you had sorpe means of preventing 
people from using it as a source of deduction. It would be so uncertain, 
being the first of its kind. Until after the interval of ten years, when you had 
revised your initial survey, it should be kept strictly confidential because it 
would be so pernicious. 

, Q. —If anybody misused it, somebody else could correct him ? 

A .—It is very much easier to disseminate false theories than to correct them. 
My point is the initial economic survey would not contain correct facts. 
They cannot possibly be expected to be correct. I may say that after the 
third survey you would have reached something like a workable basis. 

Q. —Do you not think it would be sufficient if the limitations of the 
initial survey as to its perfection were indicated in the publications ? Who¬ 
ever may like to make use of it may use it for what it is worth ? 

A. —If the limitations were really clearly stated, it would not be such 
a dangerous publication as it would otherwise be. But I can hardly con¬ 
ceive that the people who prepare such a publication realise its defects. In 
any case they are very little inclined to publish them. 

Q. —You mean to say that they are not honest enough to do so ? 

A. —I have not analysed many cases. I have some practical cases, both 
official and non-official, in India. I will not specify them. 

Q. —You say that the revenue agency is not trained and would not 
be good enough for detailed work. Do you consider that agency is good 
enough for extensive survey ? 

A. —It would depend upon what the object of the survey was. They 
can collect certain figures. 

Q. —Do you not think that they can collect information in reply to certain 
set questions and in accordance with definite instructions ? 

A. —If it is outside the actual daily work that they are carrying on, 
I should say that they will not be able to do it. I am referring particularly 
to the subordinate revenue agency. You can call upon them to extract 
figures from their books. But I do not think you can call upon them to go 
into the village and collect other information that is not in their books. 

Q. —Would you depend upon them for, say, converting the area into 
yield or converting the yield into value ? 

A. —If it is merely a matter of multiplication or the manipulation of the 
statistics on certain well defined lines, I trust them. But I would not trust 
them an inch for any further enquiries that are based on their own investi¬ 
gations. 
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Q .—Supposing you had to enquire into the production of cottage in¬ 
dustries—as to how much cloth is produced by each loom—-what type of men 
would you like to employ ? 

A. —I should like to put on more or less what we are using in the Punjab, 
namely, highly paid graduates. I have about 80 societies of weavers and 
leather workers and I have from time to time made enquiries from my 
Inspector, whose education is equivalent to that of a graduate, and through 
three or four Matriculate Sub-Inspectors, as to the amount of outturn and, 
though these people are in constant touch with them, the inaccuracies are 
astonishing. All kinds of investigators require continuous training. 

Q. —l')o you think a graduate by the mere fact of being a graduate is more 
capable of collect ing this information than your Inspector ? 

A. —Mv Inspector is a graduate or has equivalent education. A graduate 
s more likely to he accurate because lie has a more trained mind than a non¬ 
graduate in the collection of figures. In fact, every advance in education 
tends to make a man more accurate. 

Q. —You mean an educated man. who may not necessarily be a graduate ? 

A. —The higher you go up. the greater accuracy you reach. 

Q. —For instance, your inspector is as good as a graduate. Although 
he is not a graduate, his knowledge is equivalent to that of a graduate. So 
what you want is a fairly educated agency which has also received some 
training, because the mere fact, of being a graduate is not. enough ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —So there are two factors—education and training—which must be 
considered. 

A .—You can compensate to a certain extent for lack of training if you 
place men under a trained man. You Ian either use move independently a man 
with some training or you can take a man of a certain educational standard 
and place him under a trained supervisor. 

Q. —But will you not still require some training t 

A. —I do prefer training very much. But in the Punjab if is not vet 
available. 

Q. —1 suppose von can tell us what- is the cost of these intensive surveyse 
which you are carrying out ? 

A .—They are rather vague. I have figures for four enquiries. I suppose 
you are familiar with the hook of Mr. Bhalla on Hoshiarpur, when he remained 
in a village for six months. Ifis salary roughly was Its. 1,000for six months 
and an honorarium of its. 400 was given at the end. His travelling allowance 
came to Its. 300. The large I item is the printing of the publication, viz.. 
Rs. 2,500. So in that ease Rs. 1,200 including r.iv* printing of 1,000 copies was 
the cost of the enquiry. If yo; exclude the printing charges, it. would work 
out to Rs. 1,500 for one village. I may say that we do not consider that six 
mouths in a village is .sufficient. The. other enquiry was in my opinion much 
too prolonged. This was also by an IVI.A. He speut 24 months in Kangra. 
His name was Mul Raj, and his salary for two years was Rs. 3,000. He took 
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only one Tika. He had also a Patman under him, whose pay for two years 
was Rs. 200. His travelling allowance came to Rs. SCO. The printing has not 
yet been completed, but wc estimate it at Rs. 2,000. In my personal opinion 
two years was really not necessary. 

Chairman.—Q. —What was the precise result that, it Jed to ? 

A. —Mr. Bhalla’s book on Hoshiarptir gives an account of it. The ques¬ 
tionnaire that we issued from the board covered about sixteen printed pages 
on which Mul Raj had to write a report after slowly collect'ng the information 
regarding the economic and, to a certain extent, the social life of the people. 

Q. —Have the results been summarised ? 

A .—Not yet. Mr. Bhalla’s has been out for some time. The one by 
Mul Raj is in the press. Then there is another book out. It is not yet in print 
but it is in type. It is the mortgage enquirv of Balwant Singh in Ferozepore. 
He is a graduate and was our Co-operative Inspector. He has done sixteen 
villages. He had several Pahmris under him for nine months. Their pay 
comes to Rs. 21,000 i.e., 1,750 for 12 months. Travelling allowance was nil, 
because he was living in a place very uear to Lahore. The estimated printing 
is Rs. 1,600. 1 may say that the cost of printing should not he ignored because 
it is essential that these detailed enquiries should be printed, as they are to 
be placed before the public. 

Q. —Are you reckoning the graduate’s salary at Rs. 150 ? 

A. —Yes. With a graduate on Rs. 150 remaining for about one year in a 
village and then printing, say, 2,000 copies of his report, the total cost should 
be from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000. 

Q. —What, is the aim of this enquiry as conducted by your Board ? 

A .—To discover the real facts of the economic life of a village. 

Q .—Under what, main heads ? Give us a general idea. What would be 
the leading conclusions you would aim at in this enquiry ? 

A .—The ascertainment of facts relating to the economic life of every man. 
It is simply to attain the truth. There is no object at all. 

Q. —W'ould you not aim at improving the economic condition of the 
people 1 

A .—The object of an enquiry is not to improve the economic life of the 
people. Facts will be laid before the public and if there is any person who can 
devise schelnes for improving the economic condition of the people, he can do 
so. The investigator is forbiddeu 1o draw any conclusions as to improvement. 
He will simply give, facts. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —Regarding this mortgage enquiiy, it has been made in 
sixteen villages and the investigator is going to publish one report for all these 
villages ? 

A .—He will publish one report, giving the totals. 

Q.~ Now, suppos ng we were to make an invest gation relating to the 
income and expenditure only of all the inhabitants of a village, do you think one 
man would be. able to do ten villages in one year ? 

if.—No. Our Ferozepore man does not enquire into income and such 
things. Professor Myles and Mr. Bhalla to some extent do. 
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Q. —Well they do not include enough, but Bhalla has given three family 
budgets and he says thay are not reliable data ; he has he taken no trouble 
about them ? 

A.-r- 1 think he has taken much trouble, but the point is that the ascertain 
ment of income and expenditure is such a difficult thing that he would have 
to devote the whole of his year to it and drop all the other parts of the enquiry— 
and then your figures of the family budget would be incomplete, if you drop 
all the rest of his facts about the village. No, I would far prefer to give you 
the whole picture but direct your attention more fully to a few family budget?, 
but only just a few. May I suggest ? I think it is relevant—you know there 
have been a lot of enquiries by Service Associations into the income and expen¬ 
diture of members of the Services. I have had a prolonged education for some 
years, and yet both my wife and I working together found it extraordinarily 
difficult to get out an accurate statement, although I have during a period 
of one year kept account of every item of expenditure every day, and even then 
the errors that crept in were overwhelming. The Board does have budgets 
but the accuracy is lost when you prepare many. Look at Mrs. Caleb’s budgets. 

Q. —But then you see Mrs. Caleb dealt with the budgets of clerks. They 
were more difficult than the budgets of villagers. 

A. —In what sense ? 

Q. —The budget of the villager is very much simpler, isn’t it ? 

A.—It may comprise fewer heads. On the other hand he would be much 
more willing to state the facts than the cleTk. A clerk is of all persons in all 
countries least willing to state the facts. 

Q.--Therefore the facts would be easier to ascertain in the case of a 
villager I 

A. —Well, the lack of education would be somewhat equivalent to the 
lack of willingness. 

Q— Yes, but that lack of education would be counter-balanced by the 
intelligence of the investigator. Of course, in Mrs. Caleb’s case, you know, 
she did not investigate. She simply took the facts stated ? 

A. —That is, of course, precisely the weakness—it is the most essential 
point. If, when you make enquiries, you are going to verify the facts, it will 
take the whole of the year to do that. 

Q. —Well, you may just as well do the whole thing yourself 1 

A. —No, it will take you a longer time than to verify. The investigator 
would have to keep in close touch with the person and to be constantly in a 
position to discover all the facts. 

Q. —Well, a year is a somewhat long period ? 

A. —Also, my point is that, if you were to place him solely on duty on 
family budgets, then he might, as he proceeds, discover and verify the facts 
of more family budgets than if he had to follow the other factors. But I would 
trust his information less. Put a few budgets into the snrrounding picture and 
I would trust them more. 
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Q. —Would you be prepared to generalise from those few family budgets 1 

A. —It would be very dangerous. It would be much better to have 
budgets for the whole village than to have a few budgets generalised. 

Chairman. — Q.~- If you generalised, under what heads would you do so ? 
Under what heads would you collect your information regarding family budgets 
so as to show the economic condition of the people ? 

A. —I do not think from the family budgets you could generalise so as to 
show the economic condition of the people. I think you could generalise from 
a large number of these enquiries into the general economic life. But you 
cannot generalise from family budgets as to the economic condition of the 
people. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q.—We want to know what the general conclusions would 
be—what these enquiries that you are making lead to ? 

A. —They do not lead to anything. That is the point that I wish to 
stress. It is solely a collection of facts. 

Q. —With some object, surely I 

A. —No, simply to get the truth. When the facts are laid before the 
public, any department or non-official body can then apply them and come 
to their own conclusions. The Economic Board refrains from drawing conclu¬ 
sion's. I think it is an essential element in the case of these enquiries that 
under no circumstances should the investigator be allowed to draw any con¬ 
clusions whatever, and even the superior Board should draw them with care. 
We put the facts before the public, that is to say, we just publish them. 

Q. —Of course your ultimate object is to improve the economic condition 
of the people ? 

A. —To give other people including Government the opportunity of doing 
so. We would restrict the Board to the ascertainment of facts. 

Chairman. — Q. —But do you encourage the villagers to collect data them¬ 
selves ? 

A. —No, that is altogether forbidden. 

Q.— If they know what they are growing, what income they have, what 
production they have, will they not try to build upon it from year to year ? 

A. —I am afraid in the Punjab they are not equal to that. 

Q. —Are you in favour of an economic survey 1 

A. —If it is cautiously done. If it is done in a hurry, I think it is a public 
danger. It would yield incorrect facts on which people would base their 
conclusions. My point is that I do think you want to go right down to the 
bottom and examine small areas for a long time. Then put those facts together, 
as the number of these small enquiries increase. 

Q .—That is what Mr. Calvert was saying yesterday. ? 

A.— He and I have been working together or a number of years, 

L9IEEC. 
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Q. —You suggest our making a large number of detailed and intensive 
enquiries. And what number do you think would entitle you to draw conclu¬ 
sions ? There must be some object in this investigation. 

A. —I do not think you can fix a limit. The trustworthiness of your 
conclusions would increase from time to time with every enquiry. I myself 
should not feel much confidence until there had been a thousand enquiries in 
every province spread over a period of twenty years. It gives you some idea 
of what I mean. I take twenty years because possibly the third economic 
survey might lead you somwhere. 

Q. —And so you would not have an}' sweeping census at the beginning— 
that is, employ a large number of people to collect data ? What you would do 
in twenty years we could in one year by multiplying the staff. 

A. —I think it might be possible to do a little. If by arrahging your 
statistics, yofi can make it a matter of routine for your revenue agent or your 
industrial supervisor to collect data as regards facts that are constantly 
recorded in their tahsil, then you have improved your statistics. 1 am not a 
statistician. I do not know how to use statistics; there are very few people 
who do—and I think what you want to do is so to arrange the form of your 
statistics that within a period of years they will have the facts that they want. 
But in the collection you must allow an imperfectly trained agency to collect 
only those facts that are daily under their eyes. 

Q. —Why imperfectly trained ? 

A. —I assume that you cannot get a fully trained one without enormous 
expense. 

Q. —In some other countries, in the villages themselves they are taught 
to prepare estimates of production and income and so on. Have you any 
objection to the same thing being done in this country ? 

A.—So far as my knowledge of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
goes, the villagers are totally incapable of that kind of thing. 

Q.—Then to what extent would your co-operative societies help in such 
work ? 

A— We should certainly place all the papers without names at the dis¬ 
posal of anybody quite willingly. 

Q. —We have no desire for anything to be published. 

A. —We could give a certain amount of facts, but here again our investiga¬ 
tor is not a perfectly trained one. 

Q.—Now, what test would you apply in order to ascertain the degree of 
progress or poverty of the people of any tahsil or village ? 

A. —I do not think it is possible under any conditions until you have had 
these detailed enquiries. 

Q. —Supposing now instead of making these detailed enquiries for twentv 
years, you multiply the establishment twenty times and employ them in one 
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to draw conclusions ? 

A. —You mean you would have an intensive enquiry into a smaller area 
and try to draw conclusions. I think you could draw certain limited conclu¬ 
sions. B it you certainly could not apply them to other areas. The 
conditions arc so widely different elsewhere, as is shown very clearly in Mr. 
Darling’s book *' The Punjab peasant.” 

Q. —What agent do you think would be most useful to employ, as a sub¬ 
ordinate agency in a district ? 

A.—I think it would depend very much on what form your statistics 
have assumed and how many of these detailed enquiries you have carried out, 
which would enable you to put the questionnaire into the right form. I think 
under present conditions there is no agency that could do an enquiry over a 
wide area. 

Q. —What do you think would be a reasonable amount to spend for an 
initial economic survey for the Punjab as a whole ? 

A. —1 do not think it possible to give an answer because it is a question of 
the value that the tax-paver puts upon the truth. 

Q. —What would you as the tax payer’s adviser or guardian advise 1 
Do vou think it is worthwhile spending anv money on an economic survey at 
all? 

.1. -1 cordially support the Punjab Government’s policy in giving a grant 
to the. Economic Board. 

Q. —Why do you want to wait for twenty years ? 

A .—You could not obtain the agency at the present moment. I am just 
going down to morrow to Lahore to examine applications for certain new inves¬ 
tigations and I understand that the applicants, though apparently highly 
qualified in some respects, are people who do not look as if they are ever going 
to be what we want; and that, though we are offering Rs. 150. 

Professor Burnell-Hurst. — Q. —Is Rs. 150 a sufficient salary for a trained 
investigator ? 

A. —For a trained man, certainly not. Ours are untrained. 

Q. -Then do you not think that if you are going to get results of real 
value you should have well-trained and properly qualified persons who are 
being reasonably well paid ? I suggest that a man trained in research work in 
economics who possesses the M.A. degree, or a degree similar to the M.A. 
(Economics) degree of the Allahabad University, should receive a salary of 
Rs. 500 a month and he should carry out the investigation first hand. 

A. —I think that he would do it very much better than a man on Rs. 150 
and you could trust his results to a greater extent. 

Q .—Do you not think that a man drawing Rs. 500 and trained in research 
work would be much more suitable ? I just want to have vour opinion ? 

A. —I quite agree. Iu speaking of Rs. 150,1 was always bearing in mind 
the limitations of possible expenditure. If you can get men on Rs. 500, 
that would be very much better. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Suppose you raise it to Rs. 2,000, would it not be very 
much better 1 

A. —For village work, he would probably be a man too remote from the 
life of the people. Suppose you take a man on Rs. 500, he will probably not 
be a Government servant. I do not contemplate Government servants for this 
work. Therefore you must consider him equivalent to a Government servant 
on Rs. 250. If taken fairly young and put down in a village he can still get 
into touch with the people. If a man has risen to the post of collector, he has 
lost touch. 

Q. —If he is a non-official, would he not lose touch with the people ? 

A. —I think he would. His social life is so different. He has lived in the 

town. 

Q. —Suppose you take a man who belonged to the rural tracts ? 

A. —A man like that would be a man who lived in towns. 

Q. —A man who is getting Rs. 2,000 ? 

A. —What was he getting before ? 

Q .—Not getting anything before. He will probably be a well-to-do man 
following some literary pursuits. 

A. —If he was following literary pursuits then he must be a man of the town. 

Professor Burnett-Hursl. — Q. —Is there any point in giving Rs. 2,000 when 
you can get qualified men on Rs. 500 ? 

A .—If the man is capable of working by himself. That is rather relevant 
to what you suggest. There is also the question of supervision. We in the 
Punjab have also other duties besides supervising. 

Q— Is it your opinion that in order to ascertain the economic condition 
of the people you will have to approach the subject from different directions ? 
For instance, take the subject of indebtedness. Should that investigation be 
carried out through the agency of co-operative credit societies 1 Do you think 
that is feasible ? 

A. —Yes, I think that in each branch of economic life the people concerned 
with it could make a reasonably good estimate of that branch of economic 
life which concerns them. They would get into trouble if they went to another. 

Q .—Supposing it was decided that a special enquiry into indebtedness 
should be undertaken on the lines which you have suggested here, that is to 
say, to collect information under the main heads of primary importance in 
connection with rural indebtedness, and that study was made in villages select¬ 
ed at random, say, a sample of one in twenty, would it be possible, with an 
increase in the staff of the co-operative department, to carry that out in a 
period of say, two years ? To give you some idea, there are in the Punjab 
34,000 villages. Suppose we took one in twenty. That would mean about 
1,700 villages. And, if you are sending investigators to collect information 
under these main heads from each and every household over a period o 
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two years, could you give me a rough idea, say, not off-hand but subsequently, 
of the staff you would require ? 

A. —I should like to correct what I said. I did not quite see what was 
coming. What I previously said was that this could be carried out by the 
Co-operative Department. There is a very essential distinction in what you 
say now. I thought you would deal only with selected men in each village. 
I think it will be better to have a separate branch for an economic enquiry for 
two years. 

Q. —Attached to your Co-operative Department ? 

A.— No. I would take qualified men from our staff and put them on 
special duty. We could not do this in addition to the ordinary work because 
the supervision and direction of the enquiry would take so much time. You 
would have to take a man like Mr. Calvert and put him on special duty with a 
number of gazetted assistants. You asked for an estimate for the staff—-1,700 
villages in two years—I suppose if a man were to take five villages situated 
closely together, he could manage five. 

Q. —The villages would not be very close together. 

A. — If they are not close together he cannot do more than two. 1 would 
give him two villages per annum. That would be 425 men—say, roughly, 
a staff of 500 men. 

Q. —What salary do efficient employees in the Co-operative Department 

receive ? 

A. —Good and experienced men receive from Rs. 150 to 200. 

Q. — For this sort of inquiry a man of that standard would be. efficient ? 

A. —I think about five hundred men with fifteen or twenty gazetted officers 

could do this work. 

Q. —Supposing, we did not take one in twenty but one in fifty or one in 
a hundred it would not give you much from which to generalise ? 

A. —No. In writing to the Taxation Enquiry Committee, I suggested that 
two thousand of these enquiries in a province would be the lowest that you 
could work on, just as I suggest to you one hundred per annum for ten years. 
That will come to a thousand. I do not think five hundred would give you any 
thing like the value of two thousand. I should like to stick to two thousand, 
because it is ultimately desirable. Your results would lie trustworthy to that 
extent or a good deal more. 

Q. — Is it not a fact, even though on financial grounds you may have to cut 
down the scope of your enquiry, that when the facts are placed before the public, 
they would not be careful to place those limitations on the data which the man 
who compiles them observes ? The facts are published, they are accepted at 
their face value and they are often printed and published without their 
limitations. They are copied by newspapers, even by scientific workers ? 

A. —As has been done in the case of Mr. Bhalla's report. 
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Q. —Eventually they get into the hands of the public in a very distorted 
form. 

A. —That is so. If you are producing the results on a large scale, with an 
agency that is qualified to produce and criticise the results, I think you will 
guard against that danger of misrepresentation. 

Q. —Are you of opinion that it would be better to limit the scope of your 
enquiry as regards the data to be collected or as regards the area covered and 
obtain accurate information rather than widen the scope '? 

A. —That is the whole point of my remarks. A general inquiry is of no 
value. If you make a distinction between narrowing the area and narrowing 
the data which you ask for, I would rather do the latter. If you were to hold 
an enquiry into indebtedness alone, merely collecting the facts for the province, 
it would be more valuable than if you were to hold an enquiry into a larger 
number of facts in a smaller area, say, in one district. 

Q. —Are you not thinkimr of indebtedness when you make that statement, 
and not all subjects 1 

A. —I was thinking principally of indebtedness because that was the one 
you suggested. I do not know how far that will apply to other branches of 
enquiry. 

Q. —If you are utilising these main heads in connection with your euquirie s 
into indebtedness, would it not be essential at the same time to collect informa- 
tion relating to the economic status of the family ? These facts about in¬ 
debtedness would by themselves mean nothing unless you took them in rela¬ 
tion to the economic condition of the family i 

A. —That is a matter which is clearly pointed out in Mr. Darling's book. 
A debt of Rs. 50 may be nothing to me but it may mean very ini^h to my 
chaprasi. 

Q. —In addition to these heads you will have to procure certain additional 
information about the condition of the family. 

A. —The trouble is if you go wider afield into the economic status of the 
family, you will be almost compelled to do what we have to do in the Punjab, 
to go into the whole status of the village. That is why we have confined our¬ 
selves to village economic surveys. 

Chairman. — Q. —If you make an economic survey of two thousand villages 
in the Punjab, would you be able to generalise from it as to the economic 
condition ? 

A. —It will be very dangerous. You will be nearer to it than you are 
at present. 

Q. —In your opinion, what would you do ? 

A. —I should be very cautious. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q.— When you come to the other aspects 
when you are going to add questions relating to the economic status of the 
family, that is to sav, income and so on, and if you are going to collect accurate 
data, will you not have to follow much the same lines as have been followed by 



the investigators who have carried out the surveys of villages made under the 
auspices of the Punjab Board of Econom 1 ■ Enquiry ? 

A .—If you carry it out in a manner which guards the results to some extent 
against misuse, then you can make the fidl economic enquiry into the village. 
On the other hand, if you collect information about indebtedness alone, you 
may produce a result that is very .misleading. For instance, in Mr. Darling’s 
book, “ The Punjab Peasant,” he frequently checks himself .by dividing the 
people into owners, occupancy tenants, tenants-at-will, the landless, and the 
landowner. These are all of importance. 

Q. —Figures about indebtedness itself would be of very little value ? 

A - -Very little value, more particularly if you do not analyse, as you 
would have to do, whether it was productive or unproductive debt. Debt in 
India is much lower than in most countries. 

Chairman.^—Q .—Yon said that the debt in India is much lower than in 
most countries but is it more of a burden ? 

A. —Yas. Because it is unproductive. 

Q .—Compared with the earnings of the people how does it stand ? 

A .—I am not prepared to generalise off-hand. 

Professor Bh melt-Hurst. — Q .—You said the figures of indebtedness per 
head might, be misleading. 

A .—My whole point is that a mere collection of figures per head has no 
value at all. You have to see what sort of head it is. 

Q. —You have to go much deeper ? 

A. —Yes, you must have an intensive enquiry. 

Q.— I happened to ask Mr. Calvert yesterday whether he could supply 
us’with a complete list of the enquiries undertaken and contemplated by the 
Board of Economic Enquiry in the Punjab since its inception showing the 
number of investigators employed, the duration and the cost of the enquiry. 
Do you think it would be possible for the Board to supply us with that informa¬ 
tion ? 

.4.—Roughly, I should think so. It is something approximating to what 
I have here in which are given the dates during which a man was employed 
during a number of months. Then, of course, there is another point. Amongst 
the enquiries that have been made—and this will be so perhaps in the beginning 
in all similar institutions—probably all first enquiries are made and continued 
on an honorary footing. But you cannot go on using up your men who are 
busy with other work. You should get a man like Professor Myles. 

Q. —So far vour supervisors have been honorary ? 

^4.—Even-now they are honorary supervisors. We did entrust a parti- 
culrenquiry to a person and a considerable payment was made to the insti • 
tution to which he belonged—I think there is only one case in which payment 
was made. 
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Q. —Tin' figures you have given us are exclusive of the cost of supervision '( 

A. —Yes, entirely without the cost of supervision and without the cost 
of the Board. The total budget given by Government to the Board last year 
was Rs. 27,000. 

Q. —I understand that Government have refused an additional grant. 

A. —Yes. although we had 01 lakhs of windfall. 

Q. —Why have they refused the additional grant ? 

A .—I am unable to sav. There was every expectation that we were 
going to receive it. 

Q. —Do you advocate the establishment of similar Boards of Economic 
Enquiry in other provinces to carry out these intensive surveys ? 

A. —I think an institution somewhat on these lines would be useful. 

Q. —And that for the regular collection of statistics annually, quinquennial - 
ly and so on, special provincial bureaux of statistics might be set up similar 
to those established in other countries ? 

A. —As regards provincial bureaux, I am not in a position to say anything, 
I have very little capacity for understanding statistics. I do not know, 
honestly speaking, what statistics exist or how they can be improved. But 
I would like to make this point. The Board, the enquiring body, should be 
separate from the statistical body. The enquiry should have no object. That 
is the thing that I want to repeat over and over again—enquiry without object, 
simply obtaining facts. When you pass them over to the statistical board, 
it prepares results and lays them before the public. 

Q. —Would you keep the provincial Bureau of Statistics entirely dis¬ 
tinct from your Board of Economic Enquiry ? You rather suggested just now 
that the Board of Economic Enquiry having made the enquiry and collected 
the material would hand over the results to the provincial Bureau of Statistics. 
Would it not be better for the Board of Economic Enquiry to publish these 
results directly as is done by the Punjab Board ? 

A. —Yes, certainly. That is what I mean. The Board of Economic 
Enquiry should publish the material and leave the statistical board to 
collect statistics out of the material which is published by the former. I would 
simply publish the results of the enquiry. I do not think that the Board, so 
far as I can judge, would be able to do its work if it were an entirely non-official 
body. I do not think you would necessarily get the driving poweT. You 
would not alwavs find men who are prepared to put in continuous work. 
We have had actual experience of that. We had two sets of boards, one worked 
bv an official and the other worked by a non-official secretary. From time to 
time we changed the Secretary from official to non-official and vice versa. 
I think it would be necessary to have official secretaries. Because you must 
have somebody who can drive. There is one other point, suggested to me by 
Professor Myles, that in fact the arrangement in the Punjab of having urban 
and rural sections is undesirable. 
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Q. —I was just going to ask you about that. He does not want to have 
separate rural and urban sections ? 

A.— The Board should be one to prevent either section falling into inertia. 
It is Professor Myles’ suggestion and I am inclined to agree with it ; he has been 
working as the Secretary of the rural section and from time to time as the 
Secretary of the Board. I think the Secretary has a good deal of work. Another 
point is that the officials would not be prepared to accept pressure from 
a man of the mere clerk type. He has to be a man of some status. 

Q .—Tf you want to secure the co-operation of other officials, the Secretary 
should be a man of some status ? 

A.- —Yes, he should be a man who could come and talk to them on a foot¬ 
ing of equalit y and the y must respect his opinion. 

Q— -What salary should be attached to the post of a Secretary of a 
provincial board of economic enquiry 1 

A .—I have suggested that he should be an official and therefore he should 
be about the status of a fairly senior Collector. But then there is another 
suggestion that might be possible—I do not know, it will depend on the amount 
of work per day— to take a man somewhere in that position and give him a 
considerable allowance, sav, Rs. 500 a month. It would, I think, be possible 
to get a man on that footing and a non-official for instance, like Professor 
Myles, who is at present working for nothing—not less than Rs. 500 a month, 
would make it worthwhile for anybody to accept it. If a single-handed man, 
I would say the salary should be from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. 

Q.— In connection with vour co-operative societies, I suppose there are 
no societies that are solely for fishermen, as they have in certain provinces, 
Bengal, Madras, etc.? 

A .—We have no fishermen societies. We hope to approach the question. 

Q.~ How would you suggest obtaining information about fresh water 
fish production in the Punjab ? 

A.— It, is not a subject that I have considered. I do not think I can make 
any more useful suggestion than the man in the street. 

Q .—Do you think it will be at all possible to ascertain particulars of the 
fish caught for home consumption and sale ? 

A .-— It will be very difficult in the Punjab at all events. I should be 
inclined to say (I speak with hesitation), that the majority of fishermen in the 
Punjab do not depend on fishing only. It is not such an industry as it is in 
places like Bengal. 

Q. —It has been suggested that where fishing rights are leased, one can go 
on the basis of the lease. 

A.- —Minus poaching. 

Q.- —Premiums that arc paid bear little relation to the actual value of fish 
caught ? 

A. —Yes. I should think so. The value will fluctuate with the market 
condition as well as the quality of the season. Take the fishing district of 
Kangra. I know that a lot of poaching goes on there. I would not say it is a 
grave evil. It is an element you should bear in mind when making a bid. 

L9LEE0 
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Q.— Is Kangra a fishing area ? 

A.- —We have, I imagine, a very minor industry. But Kangra is the dis¬ 
trict where there is more fishing than in other districts ; it is because there are 
streams scattered throughout the district. 

Q. —Have you any dairy societies ? 

A, —Not at the moment. We had some which failed. At the present 
moment I am working at new by-laws. 

Q _— How do you think we can obtain information about the production 
of milk, butter and other dairy products ? 

A. —By the method I was discussing the other day and which I am pro¬ 
posing to put up to Government, namely, by milk recording associations. 

Q .— Will you kindly explain how these milk recording associations proceed 
in their work ? 

A. —Tn other countries, they vary a great deal. It is all very much on 
the same lines in the United Kingdom and Scandinavia. Last summer, I was in 
Scandinavia where I saw there were two systems. You have always to bear 
in mind the European conditions where the average man is literate. Here the 
condition is essentially different. On the first system. There the record is 
normally taken by the farmer. The recorder goes round, say, once a week 
and in some cases at longer intervals and checks the correctness, enters it up 
and collects, it. In India, you will have to go round every day in the majority 
of cases. There should be a test, I think, for quality as well as for quantity. 
I do not think you can merely take butter or milk by the quantity. In Norway 
they have two systems, one as described above and in the others a man 
works a small area and' visits each farm every day. There the test is more 
analogous to that in i ndia, owing to illiteracy. They cannot be trusted to 
keep correct accounts. The other system is to have a wider area, several 
villages, and visit them once a week. Government contributes either a maxi¬ 
mum sum or a proportion of the expenditure. 

Q .— Can you state approximately in what proportion of the villages in 
the Punjab you would find milk and dairy products ? We were told yester¬ 
day that milk and butter production was not very important in the Punjab ? 

A. —The Punjab is certainly not a dairying province. In certain areas 
there are well-known Punjab breeds. There are certain areas in which there 
are good breeds of cows that could be worked up. Then there are certain 
areas, round towns, where there is a demand for milk. They do not coincide. 
We want to make them coincide by having good breeds of cows round the big 
towns. At the present time, the only areas in which the milk and ghi industry 
is important are round the big towns, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi 
and in a lesser degree in places like Ambala and Jullunder. 

Q. —What about poultry and eggs ? 

A. —That is increasing rapidly in the North-West Punjab, in the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division especially, since the war. There has been a rapid increase in the 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi districts. I am thinking, for instance, of the eggs that 
corn# to Simla from Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Gujrat. These are three district* 



which are side by side. They also come from the foot of the hills at Karnai. 
We have had one or two cases in which the people have come to grief, not always 
for directly economic reasons. These other difficulties are constantly upsetting 
Co-operative bodies in India. You have to battle not only with the fact that 
such and such a branch of production is not considered by the producer to be of 
great importance and therefore he will not take care of it, but also with the fact 
that when he tries to sell he has to pay something on the wav unless he can get 
himself in touch with the top man. We have had many cases of that kind. 
That remark applies equally to official bodies and to non-official bodies. 

Q .—What exactly is the scheme that you are putting up to Government. ? 

A .—It is very raw. What I discussed with the Minister was that we might 
sk for grants to a few recording societies. We will ask Government to pay the 
total cost for the first two years and go on diminishing the amount for another 
three years. Atlflie end of five years we will be able to know whether it is worth 
while to retain the men, or whether they should be discharged. You cannot 
expect Government to support it permanently. 

Q .—If you want the Punjab surveyed fairly systematically what staff of 
recorders will you require ? 

A .—So long as the Punjab remains illiterate, one recorder for every village- 
There is no possibility of such a number being employed in the Punjab any more 
than there is in other countries. They would not. be Government servants. 
The Punjab Co-operative Union employs that sort of staff and I propose that 
Government should make a grant either to the Union or to the Societies and I 
would like the men to be under a Co-operative body. They will be super¬ 
vised by a skilled Government Inspector. 

Q .—What would you pay these recorders < 

A.- They may be paid Rs. 50 rising bv small increments to Rs. 90 per 
mensem. Broadly speaking, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. I suggest that a grant of 
Rs. 150 per annum to a society will be the maximum that, the Government 
should pay. 

Q.— Do you regard the production and sale of cow-dung cakes as con¬ 
siderable in the Punjab ? 

A I should not have thought so. I was somewhat surprised to hear from 
Sir Ganga Ram that, there was a considerable, sale in the Punjab. Of course, 
there is considerable production of it. 

Q - Would it not be necessary, if you are trying to ascertain the facts about 
family income for comparative purposes, say, between the agriculturist and the 
urban dweller, to take into account the production of cow-dung cakes '? 

.4.- In every system the amount of the produce that a man uses for his 
owu purposes is included in his income. Everything that a man uses, irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether he has produced it himself or bought it, is his income. 
I think that it was dear from Sir Ganga Ram’s evidence, to which I listened, 
that for instance you could not compare villagers exactly with towns men, 
because townsmen have to pay taxes. You have to take into account the 
different, circumstances. 
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Chairman. — Q. —You said that if you investigated the facts for about 5 
per cent, of the villages in the Punjab you could get fairly accurate information 
about indebtedness. Would you have enough material from which to draw your 
conclusions 1 

A.—' To draw tentative and cautious conclusions there will be sufficient 
material. 

Q .—Would you be able to draw conclusions for the whole province under the 
various heads, e.g., income, cost of living, wealth and the other heads which 
we have in the questionnaire % 

A. —In a sense you could, but it would be of very little value. It is mere 
mathematics. If you have investigated 5 per cent, of the villages you could 
multiply them by 20. But it does not really follow that the results you have 
obtained represent the average man. You can obtain something like the wealth 
of the whole province by multiplying by 20 and also possibly^,he income. But 
it does not mean much when you have obtained it. 

Q. —Would you be in favour of a more detailed enquiry % 

A. —By means of the above enquiry you would get something like the total 
income of the class of persons of whom you are speaking, that is, the village 
residents. But you will be ignoring all the towns. If you investigated 5 per cent, 
of the villages and multiplied them by 20, provided these 5 per cent, viJages 
are scattered all over the province, you would not be thousands of miles wrong. 

Q. —Can you do the same thing with urban areas % 

A. —That is a more complicated matter. There you have infinite 
differences. The manner of life and other things differ very much. I would 
not commit myself there. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Do you think that in these intensive studies, if 
questions were asked about the wealth of individuals, you will obtain any 
information ? 

A— It is possible to obtain some information after living there for a 
year. 

Q. —Would it be accurate 1 

A. —Not entirely ; they are afraid to tell you. Also, it is so difficult to 
estimate the value of the jewellery. In the Punjab it is going out of fashion 
very rapidly. A man may spend Rs. 100 on purchasing jewellery this year of 
which the metal value is only Rs. 60 and when it is melted down it is not worth 
more than Rs. 30, while five years afterwards it will be of no use. There is an 
enormous loss in the making of jewellery, quite apart from the frauds that are 
committed by the jewellers. 
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Mr. C. A. H. TOWNSEND, I.C.S., Commissioner, Jullundur. 

Written Statement. 

Question 2 .—The sub-division of occupations suggested in Appendix A 
would do as well as another. But it must be borne in mind that in the Punjab, 
at any rate, the 5 rural occupations, shown under the Head Agriculture in that 
Appendix, overlap. How are you going to differentiate between the skilled and 
unskilled under the Head ‘ Pasture and raising of farm stock, etc.' Finally 
under the Head ‘ Public Force ’ shown under urban occupations, I presume 
all Government servants are to be included. The title is not suitable. 

Question 3. —I like neither classification. My principal objection to that of 
Sir Edward Gait is that part of the Punjab is classed with part of the United 
Provinces and so on. Far too much attention was paid bv Sir Edward Gait 
in his classification to rainfall figures. There are many other important agri¬ 
cultural factors to be considered in this connection. Mr. Datta's circles are 
also far too big. Thus he includes in one circle Lyallpur, Kangra, Jullundur 
and Hissar, and in another Muzaffargarh and Hazara. The differences inter 
se between all these Districts are enormous. 

Question 4 .—I cannot say, not having with me the resolutions of the 
Imperial Statistical Conference. 

Question 3 .-—I was for some years Director of Agriculture in this Province, 
and later Director of Civil Supplies. In these capacities I had much to do with 
the estimates of the production of food grains, particularly of wheat. It is 
extremely difficult to get an accurate estimate of the total production. The 
figures of the area under any crop, in any particular harvest are, I think, accu¬ 
rate within one per cent. But it is extremely difficult to find the outturn 
in maunds per acre for each crop. So important were the estimates of the wheat 
crop in the Punjab during the war that I used to go to Karachi before writing 
the final wheat forecast, and compare my estimates of the total crop with those 
of the principal wheat exporting firms there. These firms always gave me every 
assistance. I was glacl of their views, and I think they were glad to have mine. 
I always issued my forecast after duly considering their estimates. 

Statistical publications in this province—Punjab—have recently been 
diminished in that the extremely important “ Internal trade report,” which 
showed the principal articles imported into or exported from the province by rail 
each year, was discontinued in 1923 from motives of economy. I most strongly 
protested against this decision when on the Board of Economic Enquiry. I 
understand that a proposal is now under the consideration of Government to 
re-introduce the report. But even if this be done, there will be an unavoid¬ 
able lacuna of at least three years during which no report was issued. 

Question 7. —I should, at present, not touch the minor crops until we get 
the figures of major crops right. Drop forecasts of all more important crops 
should always contain a careful examination of imports and exports by rail 
and river of that crop into the province during the preceding year. This will be 
useful as showing how far the figures of the previous forecast were reliable and 
will act as a guide in showing whether large stocks of that crop now remain 
in the province or not. 



Question 9. —In the Punjab we have had quinquennial censuses of cattle, 
etc., for some years before 1919-20. Our figures are not unreliable, but a great 
mistake was made a few years ago in changing the classification made at these 
censuses. The changes made were generally towards greater detail and minute¬ 
ness. The result has been to make the comparison of recent figures with their 
predecessors very difficult. 

Question 10. —By no means. 

Question 12. —I can see no possibility whatever of getting accurate data 
under these heads. 

Question 18. —The Warden of Fisheries may be able to help the Committee 
in this matter. 

Question 29. —When I was Director of Industries we had infinite trouble 
in getting the returns of cotton passing through each cotton factory in the Pro¬ 
vince from the factory managers. Judging from that experience, if the Commit¬ 
tee decides to recommend returns of production, etc., from employers, they will 
have to get legal powers and make such returns compulsory, if the figures are 
to be of the least use. 

Question 30.— Quinquennial, if at all. 

Question 32. —Provincial statistical organisations. 

Question 38. —No. 

Question 40. —I think our wages returns in the Punjab are not inaccurate 
so far as they go. 

Question 50. —No. 

Question 51. —No. 

Question 62. —I do not think that in India as at present, it would be possible 
to get an estimate of the national income, which would in any way approach 
accuracy. 

Question 69. —If an effort is made to estimate the wealth of the Punjab, the 
large amounts of money transmitted to it from foreign countries by money order 
through the Post Office, Banks, etc., and the large amounts of gold and silver 
that are annually imported into the province should be taken into account. 

Question 70 (a).—This seems to me the best. 

Question 73. —In the Punjab, at any rate, the replies received could not be 
worth the paper they were written on. 

Question 83. —Indebtedness. A very useful work entitled “ The Punjab 
peasant in prosperity and debt ” by Mr. Darling, late Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in this Province, has recently appeared. A perusal of it may help 
the Committee. In the main, however, it only deals with proprietors of land. 

Question 86. —The result of general survey in the Punjab into indebtedness 
would serve no purpose. Mr. Darling in his enquiries made a very large use 
of the skilled agency of the Co-operative. Department, that is, he made inten¬ 
sive enquiries, and that is the only system which should be followed, if results 
of any accuracy are to be aimed at. 
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Question 87 .—I do not think that such censuses, as described in Section I, 
would be of any value in the Punjab. Local and intensive enquiries would be 
necessary. 

Question 91 .—The merely recording of answers to questions would serve 
no useful purpose whatever. 


Oral evidence, the 27th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q.— May I ask what aspects of economic questions in parti¬ 
cular —what problems connected with the economic condition of the people 
of India—you are interested in ? 

A. —Agriculture. I do not know much about the urban people. 

Q .—You have I een connected with the Punjab Board of Economic En¬ 
quiry ? 

A.— I was on it as ex-officio Director of Agriculture. 

Q.- —You have also been Director of Industries for a short time 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q.— We want to know the quantities and money values of production \ 
How are we to get them ? You have the statistics. How are we to get the 
values of the products of agriculture and of industries ? In ‘ industries,’ 
I include mining, fisheries, etc. 

A .—I think t 1 ere are at present figures showing the annual value of the 
coal dug out of the Punjab. 

Q. —Of course, the larger industries are all right. 

A. —As regards agriculture, every settlement officer in the province 
generally works out the total gross value of the agricultural produce produced 
in the district. 

Q. —You mean for the whole of the district ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —So you know the agricultural production of the whole district ? 
There should be no difficulty in collecting that information. 

A. —Well, that information is printed in the Settlement Report for any 
particular area. If you wanted information for all the districts, it would be 
easy to obtain it if you are prepared to spend money. 

Q. —In Bombay, they have prepared estimates of production for each 
district. 

A. —Well, we have them, as I say, in this province, but at intervals of 
twenty or thirty years. 

Q. —You have the information in terms of areas or quantities of crops 
not the value ? 

A. —We have the value too, in these Settlements Reports. 
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Q .—But they are not published ? 

A. —I do not think they are published. The irrigation Department pub¬ 
lish, as a rule, the value of the irrigated crops. 

Q. —The total value of production under the canals 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —For the minor crops you have no information \ 

A .—We do not publish crop forecasts for minor crops, but in these settle¬ 
ment reports all crops are given. 

Q. —Then, so far as crops are concerned, there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining the money value in the Punjab ? 

A. —If you provide the money. 

Q.— Quite right. Then how about pastoral industries ! 

A.— I was the Settlement officer in the district of Hissar, where cattle are 
very valuable, and I had to work out a rough estimate of annual income accru¬ 
ing to the zemindars from their cattle, by the sale of milk, ghee, etc. I cannot 
say if it is done in every district, but I think it is done as a rule in connection 
with pastoral industries. We have done-it in the Punjab, in certain dis¬ 
tricts. 

Q. —So there will be no difficulty in obtaining estimates of production for 
dairying, pastoral and other occupations ? 

A. —It could be worked out if you find the staff and the money. 

Q. —Then, as regards the other enquiries about the economic condition of 
the people, for instance, income, wealth, indebtedness, cost of living or consump¬ 
tion—have you collected data by intensive study either for rural areas, or for 
urban areas 1 Would you be able to give the information as regards the total 
income or total wealth of any particular area ? 

A — I think it would be very much more difficult, however much you 
provide as regards these urban areas, because as regards our agricultural statis¬ 
tics, we have more or less facts to go on—we know the area, we know the extent 
of our produce- but in the other thing there are so many doubtful factors. 
You mentioned indebtedness just now. I referred in my reply to question 83 
to the book which Mr. Darling has just published. You will find it useful. 

Q. —You say here iu your reply to question 5 “ It is extremely difficult to 
get an accurate estimate of the total production.” Of course, an accurate 
estimate is very difficult to obtain. But you can obtain an approximate esti¬ 
mate. 

A—-In 1915, I worked out the final, wheat forecast in this province, and I 
admit I did not do it with as much care as I did it later on. The Government 
of India were very angry and said that the amount of wheat, in this province 
had been over estimated by me by 40 per cent. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province was equally angry with me and said I had underestimated it by 
40 per cent. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q. —How did you find your estimate agree with the forecasts 

of the trades people at Karachis 

A. —We were generally rather low. The Government estimates generally 
err on the low side. 

Q. —How do you estimate consumption ? 

A.— Consumption is an extremely difficult thing to estimate. 

Q. —Our object is to find the total value of production in ell provinces. 

A. —Well, you have got to attack the problem in various ways. One is 
of course, just to write your crop forecasts. As I say, we know in the Punjab 
the area under crop within one per cent. Then, of course, during the war we 
tried to make it as accurate as possible. We toured round the districts. I 
used to work out the outturn per acre roughly. I remember Lyallpur, the 
most important one. The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Kitchen, and the Pro¬ 
fessor of Agriculture, Mr. Roberts, and a wheat exporting firm there, I 
remember, one year took half a ton an acre. Having worked out the figures, 
I worked it out for the whole province : we will say it came to three million tons. 
Then I would go to Karachi, and I would discuss it with the firms there. They 
would say three million and a half, and I would then change my figures. But 
then, you would often find it of great value, in considering the figure of the Pro¬ 
fessor, to find out how much wheat had been exported from the province by 
rail. As I say the Punjab Government has stopped this, though I think they 
are taking to it again. 

Q. —As a result of the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation ? 

A. —Well, it was a monstrous proposition—a great mistake. However, 
if you found that the Punjab within a certain period had exported, 
we will say, a million tons of your last year’s crop, you could then adjust: 
if you knew what amount had left the province—you took that from the last 
year’s estimates—and then if you say there had been a big reserve in other years 
and therefore there was a fair reserve of grain in the province now, you often 
got the run of the prices. Three years ago wheat was enormously dear. It 
went up to Rs. 10 a maund ; there were 100,000 tons of Australian wheat in the 
province. You have got to attack the problem in these various ways. 

Q.— How much faster, roughly, is production in the Punjab increasing in 
comparison with the population. 

A. —In most of the central districts of the province, I should not say any 
production is increasing because they are very thickly populated, but the places 
where we art getting more crops every year is where we are making new canals 
in connection with the Sutlej. 

Q. —You say, “ I should at present not touch the minor crops until we get 
the figures of the major crops right.” What agency would you employ to get 
the estimates of minor crops ? 

A. —The existing agency—only tighten it up. 

L 9 IEEC. 
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Q. —Would the warden of the Fisheries be able to give the produc ,ion of the 

fisheries ? 

A. —He wrote a note about it. The Punjab Legislative Council took 
notice of him and wanted to abolish his post. He wrote a note pointing out the 
enormous wealth in our Punjab rivers, and he proved a very useful person as 
regards the fisheries. His figures were so convincing that they convinced the 
Punjab Legislative Council, and they dropped the idea of axing him. Sir 
Louis Dane Started the fisheries and we have got very fine fisheries in the pro¬ 
vince. 

' Q. —Do you think legal powers are necessary to compel employers to 
submit returns of production ? That refers to question No. 29. 

A. —You mean in the case of industries and agriculture ? 

Q. —I refer to any sort of return. 

A. —The Settlement Officer has to ask the owners of complete villages what 
their incomes are. I had many such cases ; many gentlemen gave me figures 
some gentlemen declined. 

Q .—Whole villages ? 

A. —I refer to cases where a man is the sole owner of a village. If these 
figures are accurate, they are good. They often decline to give them. Many 
of the figures which they gave were not accurate. 

Q. —They are afraid of giving accurate figures ? 

A.— It is human nature. We had cases where they declined to give in¬ 
formation. You will have to get compulsory powers in this province. People 
suspect that Government is going to increase the land revenue or income-tax 
or Some such thing. 

Q. —You cannot compel a man to be honest. 

A. —You will find some men are honest. In the case of ginning factories 
they have taken compulsory powers now. 

Q.— You do not think, ot present, you could estimate the national income 
in India at a figure which in any way approaches accuracy ? Are you in favour 
of an economic survey as a whole on the lines contemplated in our terms of 
reference ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Is it not also necessary to include Indian States if we can get their 
consent ? 

A. —You will have to do so, but I am doubtful whether the figures from the 
States—I say nothing against them-—can be wholly telied on. Some will give 
you wrong figures. You must bear in mind that there is a good deal of wealth 
.which overlaps. 

Q .—You mean, people in Indian States own land in British India and 
vice versa ? 

A •—That is so. 
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Q .—We may, admit that the initial survey might be inaccurate. Jf yon 
attempt ) eriodical surveys, you might be able to collect accurate informa- 
tior 

A —1 think you can do an economic survey. 

Q.—It is better to be early than late. 

A. —Quite. You will have to start with the assumption that the figure 
will be as accurate as possible. 

Q. —Consistent with the expenditure which we are prepared for ? 

A. —Suppose you start an economic survey in the Punjab. Mr. Darling 
in his book relied very largely on his excellent co-operative staff. tOf course, he 
was the Regbtra" of Co-cperati' e S'oc'eties, and they did it for him. It is a 
part of their work. In some of the western districts of the province, particularly 
in the western part of Multan, there is very little Co-operative staff. You 
have to employ your own special staff. 

Q. —-Could not the Revenue Department give the Government of India 
statistics of production in agriculture and industries and take the responsibility 
for them ? Larger factory industries will be taken off their hands. Mining will 
be done by the Geological Department, and also other minor industries ? 

A. —If you will give them the mdhey and the staff. 

Q .—Including minor industries ? 

A. —As I have already stated, they would make enquiries but their figures 
would be far less accurate. 

Q .—In the next periodical revision the defects may be rectified. They will 
be brought to light by the men concerned ? 

A. —Yes. But it is no good making a survey based merely on general 
letters issued from Simla and Lahore to various people. You would not get 
any results. 

Q. —There are other items such as income, wealth, indebtedness, and other 
tests of economic condition. With regard to these how are we tojproceed • 

A. —As regards indebtedness, I can only suggest that the lines Mr.(Darling 
has adopted in his book be continued. You will have to do itby an intensive 
form of enquiry. It will be quite hopeless to ask the district Revepue stuff,to 
do it. 

Q. —You must ha-ve a separate staff ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.—That must be under a properly trained economist ? 

A. —We have this extremely valuable book by Mr. Darling. 

Q .—I do not think there is at present information which would enable you 
to ascertain the national income which in any way approaches accuracy. 
Provided you have the staff and funds, you will agree that it is possible ? 

A. —I take it that by India you mean British India. 1 cannot, of course, 
speak for any other province except the Punjab. I think if you provide the 
money in the Punjab we could give you the national income. 
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Q .—Would you advise a detailed enquiry ? You say the replies received 
would not be worth the paper on which they are written. On that ground, 
would you not make a beginning '( 

A. —I see no harm in sending some requisitions for information to these 
gentlemen and seeing what sort ot replies you get. You can check them. I 
do not know whether the experiment is worth pursuing. 

Q .—What do you think would be a reasonable outlay on an economic sur¬ 
vey ? It is a large question to ask ? 

A. —I would really not like to express an opinion. 

Mr. Haul. — Q .—In answer to question 3, you criticise the two classifica¬ 
tions into economic areas. Could you tell us what you would suggest 1 We 
had some definite suggestions from some other provinces. I wonder whether 
you could make a suggestion for the Punjab ? 

A. —I have not thought enough about this. 

Q. —Could you think it out and let us have a note on that point. 

A. —Certainly. 

Q. —Would you like to have economic divisions within districts : for each 
district to be divided into mountainous, tracts, the well tracts, the river tracts 
and so on. 

A. —I doubt whether it is necessary to be so meticulous at present. I am 
inclined to work it by districts. In the Punjab there are exceptions, of course, 
but many districts are more or less homogeneous. 

Q. —If you have certain economic circles running through various districts, 
for instance, the submontane districts, Hoshiarpur, Sailkot and the like, which 
are more or less similar ; the well irrigated tracts such as Ludhiana, Jullundur 
and probably Amritsar ? 

A .—The trouble about that suggestion is that it would be rather more 
difficult to accept the necessary data from the settlement report. All these 
districts have been settled at different times. It would mean a good deal of 
trouble. It would also mean that you have to work with different Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Q. —If you made an ideal classification to-day, and you relied on the various 
settlement reports for the future, you would have something ideal to go 
upon % 

A. —If you are making an ideal classification, that will be the best way 
to do it, but it will probably cost you a little more money. 

Q. —-Cannot you make a classification on the basis of assessment circles % 

A. —Yes, the assessment circles would be the best, because they are built 
upon villages which economically are more or less the same. 

Q -—If you divided a district into a certain number of circles and made them 
into an economic area, you would find a counterpart of that in the next dis¬ 
trict. You could work out a scheme like that. 

A .—You must also bear in mind that these districts were not settled at the 
same time. If you take the figures of the adjacent portions of two districts, 
you v ill find differences. 
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Q — It is for the future that we want, to provide this classification. Could 
you give us a note on the subject ? 

-4.—I know more about the Jullundur Division and Hissar. 

Q .—You have been all over the Punjab ( 

A. —I will let von have a note. 

Q. ■ As regards agricultural production, if we ask the patwaris to include 
all minor crops in their crop returns, will it cost anything ? It will mean the 
addition of three or four columns. 

A. —I have been examining the crop abstracts. They have all been 
printed. You will have to print new forms, but it is a small point. For 
each village, in the Lai Kifab, there are, several columns left at the end. 

Q. —In sending a crop abstract to the tahsildar, the pattcari lumps together 
these little things ? 

A. —There is no objection to that. 

Q. —Supposing we were to ask the office kanungo to sit down, get extracts 
and tabulate in each harvest the figures for the village, and then calculate and 
convert the figures into value at the price which you will fix; what help 
would you require in order to be able to cope with that work ? Supposing we 
gave one assistant office kanungo, would he be able to do for one harvest in six 
months ? 

A. —I should think so. It is purely arithmetical. I think it is better to 
give him two or three men for a shorter time ; otherwise the thing will go on 
for a long time. 

Q .—You would publish the results of the year at the end of the year l 

A. —You could do it. 

Q. —Probably you would have a little time to spare. If you have 250 
villages, on the average, to a tehsil and this man am write down the entries 
of ten to twelve villages a day, wnuld he be able to finish that in a month ? 

A. —It could be done. It would be most important, I suggest, to rub in 
the fact that all these figures should be carefully checked. 

Q.i— As regards the census of production, you say it should be quinquen¬ 
nial if at all. You are not very much in favour of a census of production ? 

A. —When I wrote my answers to ray questions, I was not quite certain of 
the fine of policy your Committee was going to take. If you put up the money, 
I admit it can be done, but it cannot be done with the existing people. 

Q ■—If you are not in favour of a census of production, would you be satis' 
fied with the statistics of production, that is the statistics of total outturn* 
raw' material and perhaps the number of men employed ? 

A. — How would you differentiate between census and statistics ? ^ 
thought a census was a collection of statistics 1 

Q. —A census is a more detailed thing. It goes into various other subjects. 
Statistics of production are a simpler matter. 

A. —Yes. I do not think there is much in it myself. 
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Q .—As regards cottage industries, if you appoint a special officer to each 
district and give him an assistant oi two would he be able to find out the pro¬ 
duction of cottage industries in one year ? 

A .—What is the class of offioer, and how much would you pay him ? 

Q .—That is what I want to a -k you. That was my next question. If you 
place an officer with two assistants in a district for a year, would he be able to 
find out roughly the production of cottage industries ? 

A .—Yes, he would. 

Q .—What class of officer would you employ ? 

A. —A very good economics men. 

Q. —If you put an economically trained man in a district and give him two 
Naib- Tahsildars ? 

A. —-They should be picked, ambitious young men. But your headman 
must be particularly careful. He should be of the type of men Mr. Darling 
obtained admission for into the Income-tax Department. 

Q. —You will have a man trained in economics, a graduate ? 

A. —Yes, if there are prospects for the man. 

Q. —If this thing becomes permanent, there would be prospects % 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Gould he also ascertained pastoral products, such as skins, milk or 
poultry ? 

A .—As I said, these things are worked from settlement reports. 

Q .—They could work them out in the same way 1 

A .—We do not count poultry. We do not know the value. 

Q .—Would it not be possible ? 

A. —You can try. It is a new line of work-—poultry industry. 

Q .—In reply to question 87, you say “ ! I do not think that such censuses, 
as described in Section 1, would be of any value in the Punjab.” Would there 
be any insuperable difficulty in carrying them out 1 

A.—Not if you give us the money. 

Q .—That is your difficulty ? 

A .—Yes. What I was rather visualising was that the census should be 
carried out by the right people. If you are going to start your census on good 
lines, you should get good men like those Mr. Darling got and pay them well 
and see that they all work on the same lines. 

Q .—The idea is to have a statistical bureau in the province and at the head 
of the bureau would be a trained statistician, a man with a certain amount 
of experience and ability, and he would' organise'the whole thing. 

A .—He would have to do a lot of travelling ; otherwise you would get 
different standards. You could not leave it to the'district officers. 
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ProfesHT Burnett'Hurst - Q .—Have you seen Mr. Darling’s classification 
of the Punjab ? 

A .-—I have read his book ; I forget his classification. 

Q .~Do you approve of it ? 

A. —This book has a defect. He classifies Punjab into sub-mountainous 
districts, Ambala, Central Punjab, that is Amritsar, Lahore. It is all right so 
for as it goes. But on the lines of Mr. Kaul, working on assessment circles you 
would get better results than by this method. 

Q. —With reference to the existing estimates of crop production, you say 
that it is extremely difficult to get accurate figures. Do you refer to the esti¬ 
mates or to the actual yield ? 

A. —Estimates of actual yield. 

Q .—There is a slight difference. There are certain estimates which are 
published, preliminary estimates. 

A. —I am talking of the final estimate. Preliminary estimates are worth 
nothing. They are guess work. 

Q. —Even the final estimate is, in your opinion, not accurate enough ? 

A. —In the preliminary estimates, we only give estimates of acreage. In 
the final estimates, we give the acreage—say under wheat 110,000 acres and the 
production in tons. That is the difference between the two. 

Q. —With regard to that figure, you say it is possible to improve it provided 
you had the money. You made that statement in the course of conversation. 
How would you improve it ? What staff would you employ ? 

A. —I would employ a larger staff under the Agriculture Department to 
make proper improvements. They should make many more experiments 
than they do at present. 

Q. —How many experiments do they make in a district at present 1 

A. —They do not make many—-less than ten in a district. That is the 
maximum. 

Q .—Is that done for each crop ? 

A. —For each crop; we publish these things wheat, cotton, sugarcane, 

til. 

Q .—What about minor crops ? 

A. —We do not publish final forecasts in the case of minor crops. 

Q.— If we want to obtain figures of outturn of the minor crops, how can. 
we obtain accurate data 1 

A. —You can get your figure of acreage from the village revenue accounts. 

Q .—We require figures of yield. 

A, —You have to choose people to make experiments on them, too. 
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Q. —You would probably get less reliable data for minor crops than you 
do in the case of major crops '( 

A. —These are not Very important. I think you might get less reliable 
data. You asked what additional staff we want. We want a large addition of 
staff. 

Q. —My view of crop experiments is that from a few instances they gene¬ 
ralise too freely. 

A. —You can do more. 

Q. —It will be a tremendously big ta k if you extend the experiments to 
minor crops, for which no experiments are made at the present time 1 

A. —You might make a few experiments. You get a rough idea. The. 
average cultivator wall tell you what he thinks his land will produce. He 
generally underestimates. The information will be useful, especially as regards 
neighbouring fields. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Do you make experiments on minor crops during set¬ 
tlement ? 

A. —Yes, but settlement comes once in twenty or thirty years. 

Professor Bumetl-Hurst. — Q. —How many settlement operations are carried 
on at the same time ? 

A. —It depends. There may be three, four, or five at a time. Kouglily 
it is three at a time in the Punjab. 

Q. —Per year, it amounts to about one ? 

A. —No; it will be more, three settlements ; three or four. 

Q. —For how long does each settlement last ? 

A. —For three or four years. 

Q. —So it practically amounts to a settlement every year ? 

A. —Yes, one settlement per year. 

Q. —You have variations from year to year ; so that you cannot apply the 
figures obtained in a particular settlement to subsequent years ? 

A. —It will give you a line to go upon, but, of bourse, it will not apply to 
a crop five years afterwards. It may be much below the average. Settlement 
officers make many crop experiments. 

Q. —How, returning to the question of staff, in order to get fairly accurate 
returns of all your crop acreage, what increased staff would you require ? 

A. —If you want to increase the present staff for these crop experiments, 
I think you can usefully multiply it by 20. But I take it that it would be 
financially impossible to do so. If, however, you allow a staff of four agricultural 
assistants in each district, they would give you results of some value. You 
must remember that uneducated and unintelligent men cannot make crop 
estimates of any value. You have got to make very accurate measurements 
of the land that you are measuring, even if there is the slightest error in the 
measurement, which may be only one-fortieth part of the land, it will make an 
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enormous difference when you express it in big figures. So, you want reliable 
people whose pay can be fixed at Rs. 60 or Rs. 80. These persons will be young 
men who are anxious to get on in life. I think the Director of Agriculture is 
coming before you to give evidence, and he will be able to give you more in¬ 
formation on this point. You will also have to engage an officer to check their 
work. 

Q. —You mean a supervising officer ? 

A.—Yes. His pay can be fixed at Rs. 250. 

<2.--What type of man carries out the crop experiments at the present 
time ? 

A.— In the districts in which the Agricultural Department has got its 
staff, it is done by that staff. But in some districts, say about two-fifths of the 
province, there is not sufficient staff. There they are supposed to be done by 
Naib Tahsildars. They do these experiments much better, but they have got 
to be carefully supervised by a gazetted officer of the rank of Revenue Assist¬ 
ant. 

Q. —What is the pay of these Naib Tahsildars ? 

The Naib Tahsildar’s work will not be guess work. 

A. —They get about Rs. 80 a month. They generally have the crop cut 
in their presence and they have it weighed. You must, as I said, have your 
measurements absolutely accurate. 

Q .—Assuming that it is possible to get fairly accurate returns of the yield 
of all crops by an increased staff, how would you ascertain the value of the 
crops ? 

A. —You can get a rough estimate by applying the prevailing rate at the 
harvest time. 

Q.— But the whole crop is not s dd at harvest time ? 

A.—That is another difficulty. 

Q— How are you going to overcome that difficulty ? Besides, at harvest 
time prices are much lower than what they are during the rest of the year. 
Actually, the crop is marketed at a higher price because it goes into the hands 
of the people who can with' old it from the market for some time. 

A. —I think you want to find the value of the crop as prod ced by the 
producer. In our canal colonies where people have got money, they hold up 
their wheat for a long time. They will not sell it. They get telegraphic 
communications from London. 

Q. —I was told that ast year wheat was sold at the beginning of the 
season at Rs. 3-8, and subsequently at Rs. 6-8. 

A. —It is much less than that now. 

Qi —What prices should be given to the crops ? 

A. —It is an extremely difficult question. You might take the average 
for the year. 
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Q .—That is to say, take the four quarters and then the average price of 
the four quarters ? 

A.~ Yes, but that is an extremely difficult question. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —What proportion of produce is sold within three months 
of the harvest % 

A. —Yon know that as much as I do. 

Q .—Being a Zamindar, I myself know what it is very well, but I would like 
to put that question to you 1 

A. —In places like Lyallpur, if the prices are high, they might sell a good 
deal of their produce. But if the prices are not high, they hold it up. 

Q. —On the whole, what do you think is the proportion ? I am talking of 
the whole of the Punjab. How much is ,'t in colonies and how much in other 
parts ? 

A.— Of course, an enormous quantity of wheat does come from Lyallpur 
market in the months of May and June. I should say that the proportion of the 
total produce is half. 

Q. —That is also my opinion. In other tracts it is probably more than 
that ? 

A. —Yes, for instance, in Kangra it is sold at the time of the harvest because 
it is a very poor country. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —How would you measure fruit production ? 

A. —We have got no estimate of fruit production at all. 

Q. —How can it be ascertained ? 

A. —Fruit is not a very important production except in some districts- 
You get a certain number of oranges round the canal colonies. In my present 
headquarters, the district of Jullundur, there aTe not many fruit trees. You 
have a few mangoes in the south of it. The most important fruit district is 
Kangra, where you get Kulu fruits. I should appoint a special officer, prefer¬ 
ably a Naib Tahsildar, to make special enquiries. 

Q. —Would you not utilise the existing revenue agency for this work ? 

A. —It will be very difficult to utilise it, unless you get a special officer. 
You have got an orange tree which produces perhaps only once a year. You 
get extraordinary variations from year to year. You will have to make exact 
calculations as to how many oranges each tree produces and what is the value. 
They could arrive at a rough estimate. A Naib Tahsildar will be able to do 
it. 

Q. —Can you not utilize the members of the Agricultural Department ? 

A.— Most of the fruit are grown in Kulu where there are no members of 
the Agricultural Department at all. In Gujranwala they may have a man ; 
but they have got other things to do. 

Q .—What about vegetables ? There is considerable production of vege¬ 
tables in the country % 

A ■—I think we record them in our note books. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q. —We do, and in the Settlement reports we assign a cash 
value to them. 

A .—We have statistics as to vegetables, they are called village note books 
Fruit in this province is not as important as it in other provinces of India. The 
figures could certainly be obtained. There is considerable export of fruit from 
Kulu. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —You are of opinion that we could not by any 
means obtain information about meat, skins, wool, etc. 

A. —It should be very, very difficult, take for instance, the last item. 
It is very difficult. 

Q —\y e Pave put these things down merely to ascertain the opinion of 
witnesses as to whether it is possible to measure them or not. 

A. —As I said, in the district where I am posted 1 had to prepare carefully 
an estimate of the income accruing from pastoral tracts, and 1 did so. That, 
of course, included both meat and skins and wool, and also milk and ghee 
which comes under question No. 12. These are extremely difficult items. 
Your special statistical officer will be able to investigate this problem and find 
out the best way of tackling it. 

Q. —Would it be at all possible to get this information through the exist¬ 
ing revenue agency. 

A .—I do not think so. 

Q. —Supposing you increased your existing revenue agency by 50 per 
cent.'; 

A. —The existing revenue agency is a low-paid body. Take for instance, 
the patwari, who is paid only Rs. 20 a month. His duty is really to supervise 
the accounts. 

Q. —So, in your opinion, on a work like this he would be of no use ? 

A. —No. 

Q. —Then what type of person would you suggest ? 

A .—I have always suggested agricultural assistants. They might be able 
to do this sort of work under suitable guidance. Of course, these crop experi¬ 
ments will take place twice a year. 

Q. —Do you think it would be possible for agricultural assistants covering 
the districts to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the quantity of eggs 
produced in each village in that district 1 

A.— No. 

Q. —Then how would you ascertain egg production. 

A. —Well, if I was told to ascertain the amount of eggs in the district of 
Jullundur, the first thing I would do is to ascertain the number of poultry, and 
that I could find out from the jjatwaris. Then T would take an average for 100 
poultry—so many poultry produce so many eggs per year, and therefore you 
would say, if in the whole district there are three million poultry, on the average 
of 100, they ought to give so many eggs. 
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Q .—That is to say, you would merely work on the basis of a formula. 

A. —You could not possibly find out the egg production of a district. 

Q. —I am not suggesting that it is possible in India because the difference 
between India and other countries is that where you have an educated popu¬ 
lation, they make returns, they keep records and they maintain a record of egg 
production. 

A. —The poultry is only kept by poor Mussulmans in this province and they 
are very illiterate. It would be entirely impossible, but if you would like to 
count the poultry in the district, and then find out how many eggs so many 
hundreds produce, it could be done. 

Q. —You do not think there would be any accuracy ? 

A. —It is a very difficult thing to talk about. 

Q.— And assuming that you obtained figures, how would you value the 
production of eggs ? 

A. —In the average village, the eggs are eaten by the people themselves, 
they are not sold. In some they make a job of it, they get good prices. 

Q. —But you must take the value of eggs consumed into account. 

A.— You will find eggs for sale in towns. A good investigator could, by 
asking the e people, find out where they get these eggs from and whether they 
produce them themselves. I will tell you who might advise you about eggs—- 
Mrs. Fawkes, of the United Provinces Poultry Association and Colonel 
Tyrrell, R.A., who was editor of the Indian Poultry Gazette. 

Q. —You referred to your Settlement Report for Hissar. When was that 
undertaken ? 

A. —1906-11. There is an Assessment Report and a Settlement Report. 

Q. —In which did you have this estimate of milk production ? 

A. —The Assessment Report. 

Q. —What I would like to know is how you obtained the value of milk pro¬ 
duction and ghee production. 

A .—Well, it is discussed in that. I gave rough figures. I was fortunate 
because there was a large breeding station which gave me figures which were very 
useful. 

Q. —But could the figure for a special breeding station like that apply 
universally ? 

A. —Oh, it is not confined to the breeding station ; it is for the whole of the 
district. 

Q. —In your opinion, detailed enquiry from individuals respecting all 
forms of private wealth, including jewellery, would not be worth the paper they 
are written on, in the Punjab at any rate. 

A.—That is so. 

Q .—Are you of opinion that it would be valuable to establish in each pro¬ 
vince a Board of Economic Enquiry to carry out intensive studies on the lines 
of those carried out by the Punjab Board of Ecomomic Enquiry ? 

A. —Yes. 
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Q — I understand that at present you employ graduates who have taken 
economics as one of their subjects and pay them Rs. 150 a month as investiga¬ 
tors 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q ■—Are you of opinion that, if you secure a M. A. in Economics who has 
had special training in research work and pay him a higher salary—I suggest 
Rs. 500 you would get more accurate data in your intensive studies 1 After all 
a trained man can get information better than an untrained man. 

A.- I have no information of a man on Rs. 500, but I would imagine the 
more training he gets the more he will be worth, and do the work better. If you 
pay more, certainly he will be presumably a better man and produce better 
work. But I do not say the present papers are valueless. 

Q. —No. But they are wanting in many respects. 

A. —I suppose Mr. Calvert has spoken to you about it. Another man you 
ought to see is Mr. Myles, beca -se he is very well trained in economics. 

Q. —Do you think that there is sufficient material already in the settlement 
reports and other publications of an economic character in the Punjab to enable 
one to ascertain the economic condition of the people ? 

A. —That is a very general question, Sir. They were written not pri¬ 
marily from that point of view. They were written to suggest to Government 
what the assessment should be. They vary very much from district to district 
according to the personality of the settlement officer. Also, they were written 
at varying dates. 

Q. —They are not economic in character, like some of the settlement 
reports published in Burma ? 

A. —I have not seen these reports but they are not primarily economic in 
character. They give facts and figures primarily from the fiscal point of view, 
but they do contain an enormous mass of information which would be very 
useful in the way of statistics if you had an officer of training. 

Q. —That is to say, there is a lot of valuable material which you could 
obtain f rom these settlement reports, provided there was a properly trained 
person on duty to extract it. 

A. —I will only mention a case to illustrate my point. When the Punjab 
Revenue Settlement Report said that 100 acre; had produced more than 200 
acres worth of crop, the Civil and Military Gazette in a small leaderette said this 
was a monstrous mis-statement, for how could 100 acres of land produce more 
than 200 acres of crop 1 I am only mentioning that to show that you want a 
certain amount of knowledge before you start criticising these things. All 
these enquiries and intensive studies ought to be carried on in co-operation 
with and with the assistance of the local officials. Your senior statistical 
officer ought to be kept in close.touch with the head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of the Financial Commissioner. 
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Mr. D. MILNE, B.Sc. (Agri.), I.A.S., Director oi Agriculture, Punjab. 

Written Statement No. 1. 

Question I would suggest that in addition there should be intensive 
general economic enquiries in typical rural areas on the lines of those conducted 
by the Board of Economic Enquiry, Rural Section, Punjab. 

In urban areas intensive enquiries on similar lines with suitable questionn¬ 
aires should also be carried out. 

Question 2. —As far as agriculture is concerned the classification seems 
fairly suitable, but I would divide rent payers into— 

(a) tenants at will 

( b ) occupancy tenants. 

I think “ farm servants ” should include “ field labourers ” and the latter 
heading might be left out. 

Question 3. —I think Provinces should be sub-divided into tracts which are 
more or less similar in economic characteristics. As far as the Punjab is con¬ 
cerned I would prefer the classification used by Mr. Darling in his book “ Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt” published by the Oxford University Press 
(see page 23). 

Questions 5 and 6. —In this connection kindly see extract from my written 
evidence to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. That extract explains 
the case. 

Statement A* attached herewith shows the number of crop cutting experi¬ 
ments conducted in this province in Kharif 1923 and Rabi 1924 by 

(a) the Revenue staff, 

(b) the Agricultural Department staff. 

The number of Agricultural Assistants at present working in the districts 
of the province is about 30, but I hope to add about half as many more Agricul¬ 
tural Assistants to the district work during the current year. This will allow 
me to increase (he number of crop cutting experiments considerably. 

For such crops as wheat and barley I think a motor ha’ vester could bo evolv¬ 
ed which could go into farmers’ fields and cut and thresh the crop as it goes along. 
With such a machine thousands of crop cutting experiments could be done in 
season and the result would be of the very greatest value in the case of the 
important crops mentioned above. But a machine has to be evolved for the 
purpose, as there is nothing suitable on the market at present. We have an 
excellent engineering workshop at Lyallpur, and what is needed is some 
money (say, Rs. 30,000) to get on with experiments in evolving a suitable 
machine. I consider that this work is most urgent. 

As already indicated the Director of Agriculture issues the crop forecasts 
basing his opinion on information collected by (a) the Revenue staff and ( b ) 
the Agricultural Department staff, but the compiling of the figures is done in 
the office of Director, Land Records I think the figure sshould be compiled in 
the office of the Director of Agriculture as Director of Agriculture would then 
have free excess to the compiling clerks for any information lie requires. 


Not printed. 
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Question 7 .—In the Punjab, forecasts of area and yield are published for 
the following crops :— 

1. cotton, 

2. wheat, 

3. sugarcane, 

4. rabi oil seeds (rape, toria, taramira, mustard) and linseed, 

5. sesamum, and 

6. indigo. 

Yield figures are given in Statement V of the Season and Crop Report for 
the following crops :•—• 

1. cotton, 

2. wheat, 

3. sugarcane, 

4. rabi oil seeds excluding linseed, and for 

5. rice, 

6. jo war, 

7. bajra, 

8. maize, 

9. barley, and 

10. gram. 

Also area and outturn figures for tea are collected and sent separately 
to the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence. 

In Statement III of the Season and Crop Report the areas but not the yields 
of the following crops are given 

1. ragi or mandwa, 

2. other cereals, 

3. mung and mash, 

4. other pulses, 

5. castor seed, 

6. other oil seeds, 

7. condiments and spices, 

8. hemp, 

9. other dyes, 

10. other fibres, 

11. poppy, 

12. tobacco, 

13. bhang, 
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14. other drags and narcotics, 

15. fodder crops not shown otherwise, 

16. orchards, and garden produce, 

17. miscellaneous food crops, 

18. miscellaneous non-food crops. 

The Punjab Forecasts Committee mentioned in the extract attached suggest 
that the area of potatoes should now be shown separately instead of under 
orchard and garden produce. 

The main purpose of recording yields of crops is for the information of the 
trade, and under present conditions I hardly think that the advantages gained 
in publishing yields of the minor crops would be worth the money and trouble 
required to get the necessary data with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Question 9 .—I consider the information collected at the last Quinquennial 
census of cattle and other live stock, ploughs and carts to be fairly reliable. 

Question 10 .—It does not seem a simple matter to get reliable statistics for 
the whole'province regarding the pastoral products noted. Special enquiries 
regarding these products might be instituted, however, at selected and represen¬ 
tative places. For example tanneries, wool mills and railways might be appro¬ 
ached for information regarding hides and wool. A few preliminary enquiries 
might throw light on how to get a good deal of information regarding some of the 
others. 

Question 12 .—The dairy industry is not yet sufficiently well organised to 
admit of reliable statistics being collected without very great expense, but special 
enquiries could be conducted in certain representative areas. These would 
give a good deal of information as to the state of the industry throughout the 
province. 

Question 37 to 39 .—I would suggest placing a special officer on duty for a 
year in each province to collect what information he can regarding cottage 
industries and to report on the agency that might be employed to collect infor¬ 
mation for a general census. That officer should attempt to collect the informa¬ 
tion under the heads mentioned in paragraph 38. Further action cruld be taken 
in the light of results got. 

Question 40 .—'The publication of “ Prices and Wages in India ” gives a 
good deal of valuable information. Data could be got for more months and 
more villages in greater detail, but I doubt if the results would be worth the 
money which would have to be expended. To work wage figures to the 4th 
place of decimals after being collected for a record of very approximate data 
seems quite unnecessary and is apt to give a wrong impression of the degree 
of accuracy of the figures throughout the statement. 

Question 41 .—I think the Punjab returns of wages are reasonably accu¬ 
rate. They are done by tahsil Kanungos and checked by a special officer of the 
rank of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. The data collected in each district 
are scrutinized by the Deputy Commissioner or Settlement Officer of the 
district concerned and sent on to the Director of Land Kecords Punjab, who 
further checks the work. 
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Question 42. —I think- all provinces should have to give wage statements 
with separate columns for— 

(a) ploughman, 

( b) unskilled agricultural labourers, 

(c) carpenters, 

( d ) blacksmiths, 

(e) masons, and 

(/) station coolies, 

and that the different provinces should add special columns for other classes 
of wage earners of importance, in consultation with the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence. 

Question 43. —The addition of data regarding frequency of employment 
would be of value, and I think the agency which collects the present data regard* 
ing wages could without much additional trouble give information on this 
point. I think it would be better to collect information regarding regularity 
of employment, rather than regarding monthly earnings because, for example, 
an unskilled agricultural labourer employed for half the month need not neces¬ 
sarily be idle for the other half of the month, and if a monthly return of his earn¬ 
ings as an unskilled agricultural labourer wer£ given, this might give a false 
impression to the reader. 

Question 44. —I would prefer a note explaining the nature and amounts 
of the allowances given. 

Question 45.- —The rates of conversion ought to be as near as possible to 
the local market rates for such commodities, as these rates very from village 
to village. 

Question 46. —I think a footnote explaining whether the tract was irrigated 
by canals or wells or was unirrigated could give all the information necessary. 

Question 47. —I think it is possible to measure the supplements with useful 
accuracy. A note of the nature and amount of each of these and its local 
value would be of some use. 

Question 48. —I think the method adopted in the Punjab report is satis¬ 
factory. I have not been able to get a copy of the Bengal report in the short 
time at my disposal for writing this note. 

Question 49. —Yes, if that will give the proportion of the community getting 
different rates of wages. 

Question 50. —I doubt if field kanungos would have time to carry on census 
work during the rabi and kharif harvests. I would suggest that when the 
present census of wages is taken notes should be added regarding any extra 
remuneration got at the rabi and kharif harvests. 

Question 51. —I think so. 

Question 70. —I think a multiple of land revenue would give useful infor¬ 
mation in the Punjab, see “ Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt ” by 
Mr. Darling. 

Question 71. —On the local market value. 

Question 82.— Betail prices at which the general public are able to purchase 
the supplies are required chiefly to warn Government of the approach of famine 
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conditions. In the Punjab these are got by tahsildars from the mandi chaudlr- 
ries and are cc ns’dered satisfactory. Wholesale prices are required for statistical 
purposes and are also got by the tahsildars from the mandi chaudhries. It is 
proposed that important firms dealing wholesale in these articles should be 
invited to co-operate with Government and submit figures at which business 
has actually been transacted by them on a given date, or the average price for 
a given period; and that these figures should be checked by the application 
of rates quoted at Karachi, less railway freight to Karachi. 

As regards grading I would suggest that prices of desi and American 
cottons in the Punjab should be reported separately. 

Questions 84, 85 and 86 .—Information regarding indebtedness would come 
out if intensive enquiries such as are being carried out by the Punjab Board 
of Economic Enquiry (Rural Section), vide general quest ionnaire, were carried 
out in typical areas. 

Much valuable information regarding indebtedness in the Punjab is given 
by Mr. Darling in his book “ Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt ”. I 
would recommend similar enquiries in other provinces. 

Questions 87 and 88 .—I would put a man in each province on special duty 
for six months or a year to work out the best methods of collecting information 
for the initial economic survey and also to work out the probable cost. In¬ 
tensive local general inquiries should also be begun in suitable areas. 

Question 89. —Yes. 

Question 90.— Answers elicited at a house to house visit should be checked 
by every available means, c.g., local enquiries regarding standard of living; 
the wealth of the class under consideration; by personal observation; by 
consulting any records throwing light on the subject, etc., etc. 

Question 91 .—By intensive study. See also reply to paragraph 80 above. 

Question 92 .—For rural economic enquiries I think born agriculturists 
who are graduates of an agricultural college, and have gone through a course 
in agricultural economics should be the most suitable investigators. These 
should work under the guidance of a more experienced man. In the Punjab 
such investigators get Rs. 150 per mensem and certain expenses for travelling, 
stationery, etc., which bring up the cost of the investigation to about Rs. 180 
per month. The men guiding the survey are not paid for this w'ork. One 
survey lasts about one year and costs over Rs. 2,000. Publications cf results 
are not included in this estimate. 

Question 94 .—Future surveys would be moulded according to the initial 
information got. 

Question 105. —Yes. 

Question 106 .—As in paragraph 105 above. 

Question 107.— No. This should be; borne by local Government. 

Question 108.— No. 


Written Statement No. 2. 

Extract from a memorandum by Mr. D. Milne, P. Sc. (Agri.), J. A. S., Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Punjab. 

As regards the adequacy of the crop statistics I would strongly recommend 
that the Inland Trade returns be restarted with all speed, They provided for 
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many crops a valuable means of cheeking the estimates of production, Takeil 
together with statistics of areas and yields of crops they gave an indication of 
food supples in the country which is essential when food grains have to be 
controlled as was the case with wheat here during the Great War. These Inland 
Trade returns are also essential for the study of the economic progress of 
India ; in short they are in my opinion indispensible to good Government. 

As Director of Agriculture, Punjab, the only agric ultural statistical matter 
which I publish is the forecasts of crops. Other statistical matter relating to 
agriculture is published by the Director of Land Records, Punjab. In the 
Punjab, forecasts are issued for wheat, cotton, rabi oil seeds (rape, mustard, 
toria, taramira) and linseed, sesamum, indigo and sugarcane. The procedures 
for preparing and issuing crop forecasts are, laid down in Standing Order No. 
38 issued by the Financial Commissioners, Punjab, and the Manual of crop 
forecasts published by the Government of India. 

In November last a Committee composed of— 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
(Convener), 

Mr. H. Iv. Travaskis, O.B.E., I.C.S., Director of Land Records, Punjab, 
Mr. Owen Roberts of Messrs. Clements Robson & Company, 

Mr. W. H. Myles, Professor of Economics, Punjab University, 

Mr, C. C. Garbett, C.M.G., C.I.E., I.C.S., Senior Secretary to the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioners, Punjab, 

and myself, was appointed by the Financial Commissioners to consider the 
suitability of the present system of forecasts and of reporting prices. 

The Committee’s report will be put before the Financial Commissioners 
for their consideration and I expect it will be available very soon. 

2. I may however make a few remarks here. Regarding area this is 
satisfac ory as is shown by the fact that the estimafes agree fairly well with the 
actual area ascertained at Girdawari (crop inspection). 

Re outturn. 

The basis of the figures is the anticipations of not very skilled officials 
(Tahsil Kanungos) at Tahsil Headquarters who are not in close touch with 
actual cultivators and various steps are proposed to improve this. Here I may 
say that in my opinion the “ Crop cutting experiments ”, this is to say, harvest¬ 
ing of experimental areas under proper supervision, are essentia' for the pro¬ 
per check of estimate's of yields but owing to want of staff to carry out the work, 
we conduct far too few of these experiments to be of real use for this purpose. 
In this matter I agree with resolution* No. 10 of the Board of Agriculture passed 
at its meeting at Bangalore in January 1924 which reads : “ In the opinion of the 
Board of Agriculture the first step in any attempt to improve statistics should 
be to appoint a statistical assistant under each Director of Agriculture with an 
adequate staff for carrying out of crop cutting experiments on a limited scale 
with the object of determining how such experiments can best be conducted for 
the province generally. The organisation subsequently required i ould then be 
determined ”. I consider it of the utmost importance to India that this reso¬ 
lution of the Board of Agriculture be given effect to as early as possible. 

* Page 50 of the printed proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 
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Mr. H. K. TREVASKIS, O.B.E., I.C.S., Director of Land Records, 

Punjab. 

Written Statement No. 1. 

Question 1 of the Questionnaire. —The enquiries made on the subjects indi¬ 
cated in this question will be sufficient for the purposes of an economic 
enquiry. 

Question 2 .—Sir Edward Gait’s classification is sufficiently exhaustive 
and I would adopt it as the basis of an economic enquiry in the Punjab. 

Question 3 .—So far as my province is concerned, I would adopt the classi¬ 
fication given by Mr. Darling, Income Tax Commissioner, Punjab, on page 23 
of his book “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt ” and shewn in the 
attached statement. 

Questions 5 and 6 .—A short time ago, a Committee was held at Lahore 
to report on the points raised in these questions, and I was a member of that 
Committee. I agree with the views expressed by the Committee in paragraphs 
1 to 6 of their report, a copy of which is appended herewith. 

My views on the wheat crop forecast are expressed in my article on 
“ Wheat Forecasts in the Punjab ” published in the Agricultural Journal of 
India for May 1924. 

Question 7 .—I would welcome the collection of figures of yield for all the 
minor crops even though a little extra expenditure had to be incurred. 

Question 9 .—The information given in the Punjab Cattle Census Reports 
which are published quinquennially is fairly : eliable. The only improvement 
that I have to suggest in these reports is that distinction should be made be¬ 
tween (1) cows which do and do not give milk for human consumption and (2) 
bullocks which are and are not fit for ploughing. 

Question 10. —The patwari can supply the required information as regards 
rural areas and the municipalities as regards urban areas. 

Question 12.— The cquired information can be obtained through the 
sources indicated above (Question 10). 

Question 40. —I have discussed this question in the Report on the Third 
Regular Wages Survey of ihe Punjab. 

(a) Is dealt with in paragraphs 4 and 6 of the Wages Survey Report 

referred to above. 

(b) The classification given in that report is, in my opinion, adequate. 

(c) Please see paragraphs 14 and 15 of the report referred to above, 

(d) In the Punjab wages are paid per diem actually. 

(e) It is not clear what the term “ average ” means. Is it average in 

time, or the average of a number of people ? The daily wage 
given in the Wages Report is actually paid on working days 
and not on average over a long time, nor is it the average over a 
number of people as may be seen from Table C of that repoit. 
Thus the information given is not an average wage. 

(/) This is not done in the Punjab. 
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Question 41. —In the Punjab these statistics are collected by the Revenue 
agency and the returns submitted by them are sufficiently accurate. 

Question 42. —Each Province should have its own system of classification. 
The economic conditions of 1 he different provinces are so < ifferent as to render 
an all-India standard impossible, e.g., thatchers ” are almost non-existent in 
11 c: Punjab, wher the roofs are all mud (except in the hd's). I have noted on 
this point in the Report on the Third Regular Wages Survey of the Punjab. 
Steps should be taken to ascertain the frequency of employment. 

Question 44. —Ph ase see paragraphs 13 and 18 oi the Report on the Third 
Regular Wages Survey of the Punjab. This is already done in this province. 

Question 45. — Conversion prices should be those prevailing at the time 
and place concerned. Such prices may vary from place to place. No definite 
standard can therefore be adopted. 

Question 45. —Separate returns for canal-irrigated, well-irrigated and 
unirrigated tracts as well as by districts will be very useful. 

Question 47 .— 

(a) can be judged by the monthly rent paid for similar dwellings in the 

same or the neighbouring villages. 

(b) and (c) can be sufficiently accurately estimated by estimating the 

daily average consumption of a grown up man and the sum re¬ 
quired to buy it and monthly value can be obtained by 
multiplying the daily value by 30. 

(d) and (e) Cost of clothing and bedding can be quite easily ascertained. 
They are generally supplied for one year and will therefore be 
divided by 12, if monthly income is to be estimated. 

Question 48. —Please see paragraph 14 of the Report on the Third Regular 
Wages Survey of the Punjab. I would prefer to employ the mode ”. 

Question 49. —It will certainly enhance the utility of the wage returns 
if the “ total number of persons ” were also ascertained. 

Question 50. —I do not consider it necessary to obtain separate returns 
for the kharif and the rabi harvests. This would entail double labour with no 
appreciable advantage. 

Question 51. —The hours of labour of agricultural workers can be suffi¬ 
ciently accurately ascertained through patwaris. 

Question 52. —I would add weavers, shoemakers, potters and washermen 
under the head “ rural ” 

Question 53. —In the Punjab, returns can be obtained through the patwari 
shewing the number of craftsmen earning varying rates of wages. 

Question 54. —The statistics at present published by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment are sufficiently reliable. 
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Question 55. —In my opinion, there should be no difference in the method 
of evaluating payments iu kind and supplements to village artisans and agri¬ 
cultural labourers as the same rates of prices will have to be applied in the case 
of both of them. 

Question 56. —The number of working hours can be ascertained through 
patwaris. 

Question 64. —The household should be the unit of enumeration for the 
purposes of income statistics. 

Question 65. —I would take “ agricultural year” as the unit for measuring 
income. Non-agriculturists are also affected by it. 

Question 67. —I cannot conceive of any principle on which the free gifts 
of nature can be estimated which would not involve more complications than 
it would save. I have touched on this point in paragraph 11 of the Wages 
Report. 

Question 71. —We can value such buildings by calculating the cost of 
material, land and building. 

Question 73. —I do not think, an enquiry from every individual is neces. 
sary. 

Question 78. —I would take typical families. 

Question 79. —A year should be the unit for the purpose. 

Question 81. —Any expenditure actually incurred should be included in 
the items of expenditure whether it is considered necessary or not. 

Question 82. —Kindly read paragraphs 9 and 10 of the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on agricultural statistics. I agree with the views expressed therein- 

Question 88.~ The total production of a village can be ascertained through 
its patwari. 

Question 90. —The house to house enquiry made through patwaris will 
give sufficiently reliable results. 

Question 92. —I would employ patwaris. 

Questions 94 to 96. —My answer is in the affirmative. 

Question 98.- —It will add to tl e value of the enquiry if 'special intensive 
enquiries are made during intervals between periodical surveys. 

Question 99. —I would advocate the publication of any enquiry that is 
made on the subject. It will add to the value of the enquiries made subse¬ 
quently. 

Question 101. —Kindly read paragraph 11 of the report of the Committee 
on agricultural statistics. I am in favour of establishing a separate “ Informa¬ 
tion Bureau ”. In the Punjab, the task can best be entrusted to revenue 

authorities. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Statement shaving distribution of Economic Circles. 


Serial 

No. 

Economic Circle. 

Districts comprised in each circle. 

1 

Montane Districts 

.. Kangra, Simla. 

2 

Sub-montane Districts 

.. Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, 
Ambala. 

3 

Central Punjab 

.. Gurjat, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, 

Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 

4 

Northern Punjab 

.. Attock, Rawalpindi, Jhelum. 

5 

Southern Punjab 

.. Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon. 

6 

Western Punjab 

.. Mianwali, Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

7 

Canal Colonies 

.. Shahpur, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 
Jhang. 


Written Statement No. 2. 

As required by the Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, I send herewith 
statement of the additional establishment which I should require in order to 
carry on the economic enquiry as suggested. On reconsideration I think that 
instead of having 5 Extra Assistant Commissioners, it would be more desir¬ 
able to have a staff of one Extra Assistant Commissioner, 5 tahsildars and 10 
naih tahsildars in addition to clerical establishment. As will be seen from the 
■schedule the cost of this establishment would come to rather more than half 
a lakh. In add tion to this it would be necessary to give extra allowances to 
the Kanungo and Patwari staff. I would recommend Rs. 10 per Kanungo 
per month and Rs. 5 per patwari, this sum only to be paid on the special staff 
certifying that they have done their economic work properly. The cost 
of these extra allowances would amount to about 6| lakhs. This amount 
could be proportionately reduced if the enquiry were limited to certain villages 
instead of the whole number. 

Schedule of establishment. 

Annual expenditure. 

Rs. 

1 Extra Assistant Commissioner on Rs. 300— 6,840 

30—850 (average pay Rs. 570 per mensem). 

5 Tahsildars on Rs. 180—7i - 285 (average pay 14,400 
Rs. 240 per mensem). 

10 Naib Tahsildars on Rs. 80—5—140 (average 13,800 

pay Rs. 115 per mensem). 

1 clerk on Rs. 250—20—350 (average pay Rs. 325) 3,900 

2 clerks on Rs. 150—10—250 (average pay Rs. 225) 5,400 

4 clerks on Rs. 120—8—200 (average pay Rs. 180) 8,640 

7 clerks on Rs. 45—3—105 (average pay Rs. 90) .. 7,560 


Total .. 60,540 


LM9IEEC 
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Mr. E. A. SCOTT, O.B.E., M. Inst. C.E., Director of Industries, Punjab. 

Written Statement. 

Question 2. —Sir Edward Gait’s classification of occupations appears 
suitable. Under “ Eural occupations ” a fourth heading should be added 
namely “ Unproductive 

Question 3. —In practice it would be more efficient and economical if pro¬ 
vincial areas were retained. 

Question 22 .—Arrangements should be made for obtaining information 
regarding the quantity and value of output in respect of each mineral which 
is known to be extracted in India. This information could be obtained 
through revenue authorities. 

Question 23. —It would appear desirable to collect similar information for 
all other minerals. 

Question 24. —I see no objection to collecting the information regarding 
“ value of machinery ”. 

Question 25. —It may be possible to get the information through the revenue 
authorities. 

Question 26. —The value should be computed at market prices as far as 
possible. 

Question 27. —No. 

Question 28. —The list in Appendix F (2) is comprehensive. 

Question 29. —It would be inadvisable to introduce compulsory legal 
powers. 

Question 30. —I would not advocate the institution of a regular Census 
of Industrial Production. 

Question 31. —If introduced, the lines of Census should be as instituted by 
the Dominions, which would be more suitable to India. 

Question 32. —The information should be obtained through the provincial 
statistical organisations. 

Question 33. —As a rule the information obtained would not be of much 
use to rival concerns, but were this possible, the returns may be kept confiden¬ 
tial. 

Question 34. —The Indian Factories Act would probably cover most of 
the large industrial establishments. 

Question 35. —I think that the classification adopted by Sir Edward Gait 
to be most suitable. 

Question 36.— I think that the information required is too much. I 
would cut out items (a), (6), (c), ( e) (1) and (2), (/), ( g ) (A), (i). 

Question 37 .—I would add the following :— 

(i) Under Head “ Textile ” Sub-head (a) add “Hand carding” and 

“ Shawl border weaving 

( ii ) Under Sub-heads (b) and (c) add “ Hosiery ”. 
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(m) Under Head “ Tanning and Leather Manufacture ” add (a) Brush 
making. 

( b) Glue manufacture. 

(c) Bristle sorting and cleaning. 

( iv) Under Head “ Metals ” Sub-head “ Iron, steel and minor metals ” 
add “ Iron furniture ”. 

(i>) Under Head “ Metals” (a) add “ Nib making ”. 

(vi) Under Head “ Wood, cane, bamboo reeds, etc., industries ” add a 
new sub-head “ Sports requisites ”. 

Question 38. —I do not consider it advisable to collect, for the purpose of 
a general census of production, data relating to cottage industries, as the in¬ 
formation obtained will not be worth the expenditure entailed. 

Question 32 .—Under the Head “ Rural ” may be added :— 

Potters, 

Leather workers (Mochis), and 
Oil Extractors (Telis). 

Under the Head “ Urban” may be added :— 

Tailors. 

Question 53. —It would be possible to secure returns showing the number 
of craftsmen as desired, but the information obtained will not be worth the 
expenditure entailed. 

Question 56. —I do not think it would be possible to obtain reliable infor¬ 
mation on this point. 

Question 57. —1 do not consider detailed surveys ,-iinilar to that of the 
Census of Wages in the Bombay Cotton Mills should be undertaken in every 
large-scale industry, as the information obtained will probably cause incon¬ 
venience to the factories concerned and will not be worth the expenditure 
entailed in obtaining it. 

Question 58. —1 am not in favour of introducing legislation for the purpose 
of obtaining the information required. 

Question 59. — The week will probably be the most convenient to take as 
the unit of time for recording wages for statistical purposes and comparison 
with other countries. 

I am personally not in favour of a general economic enquiry in India at 
the present time. It will not be possible to collect any reliable information in 
the majority of cases without tlip introduction of a legislation, and this would, 
in my opinion, tend to discourage the establishment of industries in India at 
the present time. 

L9IEEC 
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Mr. D. MILNE, B.Sc. (Agri.), I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 
Mr. H. K. TREVASKIS, O.B.E., I.C.S., Director of Land Records, Punjab. 
Mr. E. A. SCOTT, O.B.E., M.I.C.E., Director of Industries, Punjab. 

Oral evidence, the 28th May 1925. 

Chairman. — Q. —You represent the views each of your own department 
and not of Government as a whole '? 

Mr. Milne. —4-—We represent our personal views. That is, after all 
only what we can claim to do. 

Q .—Could you tell us what you consider to be the true tests of the economic 
condition of the people in the Punjab ? What methods would you employ 
to ascertain their economic condition ? There is ‘ production ‘ wages 
‘ income etc. We want you to discuss the matter with us and give us your 
opinion and advice. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —4.—I think the use of the revenue agency is the best 
means of getting it. 

Q. —How would you proceed to examine the economic condition of the 
people, if you are asked to make a survey l 

Mr. Milne. —4.—I think that this method that we have in the Punjab, 
of issuing questionnaires, is the best way of getting at it, because you ask 
questions in a number of directions and you can use the replies to check one 
another. I think it is extremely difficult to get hold of authentic information 
on particular points, unless you get other things which you can use as cross 
checks. At the same time, we have some very valuable information from Mr. 
Darling and others who have taken up a particular line of work. But there 
again, I think that what is written in Mr. Darling’s book is very much less than 
what he knows. He uses his other wider knowledge to cross-check answers 
given to him and to produce to us data on that particular line on which he 
gives us information. If you put on men to such an investigation who do not 
possess Mr. Darling’s wide knowledge of things connected with the case 
I do not think you could get the same results. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—He has dealt with one subject—indebtedness. 

4.—He knows a lot about other rural matters connected with that. 
He has doubtless used that information to cross-check. Otherwise I do not 
think that his book would be as near the mark as it most obviously is. 

Chairman. — Q. —You want a man of wide culture ? 

4.—Yes but it is also extremely important that you should have the 
general enquiries in typical areas which I have referred to so as to be able to 
use these as cross-checks, 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —What would be its use in your intensive survey in ascer¬ 
taining production for instance ? 

4.—In the course of the enquiries you will be able to say to a man— 1 You 
said so and so, but T find from some other enquiries that such and such are 
the conditions. How do you explain the discrepancy ? ’ You can then go 
back and revise your information. It is a sort of research. 
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Q.— Could you give us an instance. 

A .—I do not know a man’s income, for example and-. 

Q. —We are confined to production alone just now. When you come to 
ascertain the income and expenses, an intensive survey is needed, but for 
ascertaining production and wages it is not needed at all 1 

A. —They are needed to a lesser extent. In estimating production from 
a farm, you will probably find out what the man has sold in the market, and 
you would make some enquiries as to his own consumption and so on. 

Q. —You can never get it accurately. 

A. —You can get at it by indirect methods. Here is a case of production 
where you do require other lines of investigation to help you to cross-check. 

Q. —For your estimate of production, you require the area under crops, 
tne estimated yield and your prices. If you made an intensive survey of those 
three things, it would be quite all right, but your intensive survey covers so 
many other things. 

A. —It should be a wider thing than actual production itself. 

Q.~ In your paper, yon said that besides these things you want intensive 
surveys. I quite appreciate that, but if you say you want an intensive survey 
alone. 

A. —I think you could cross-check special lines of enquiry with these. 

Chairman. — Q. —Particularly in the present condition of the Punjab 
what tests would you apply ? You would take production, agricultural 
production, industrial production, fisheries, forests and also pastoral products ? 
Practically, for agricultural production, there will not be much difficulty—• 
some additional stall would be able to obtain the total of such production. 

A .—We have got the framework. 

Q. —But they do not give the full information here, as they do in the 
Dominions. We want to provide that now. Wotdd that mean very much 
more expense and staff ! 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —The revenue staff are really very much in touch 
with the people, and it is only a matter of training them up. If you want any 
new staff, I would utilise the Revenue staff, supervised by experts, for this 
purposes. 

Q. —You think that so far as agricultural products are concerned, you could 
make an estimate of their value by using the Revenue agency, and by 
adequately supervising their work. 

A .—You want three things—area, prices and yield-—and these complete 
your value of agricultural products. In the Punjab, agriculture in the most 
important industry. Then we have the pastoral industry, the cattle dairy 
products, milk and so on. 

Qr —We want information also for forests ; do you think the Forest De¬ 
partment will be able to give the approximate value of the products every 
year ? And would there be any difficulty about fisheries and mining ? 
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A.—' The information with regard to mining will be provided by the Indus 
tries Department. These two industries are vital industries, and the informa 
tion is collected by the Industries Department. 

Q. —The production and information concerning the larger factories 
could be obtained through the Industries Department ? 

Mr. Scott. — A .—I think we could get the information as accurately as 
possible by concentrating on certain typical factories. For instance, in the 
case of the flour mill—take one instance—its raw material is booked by the 
railways, the railways keep returns. The same is the case with fuel. So far 
as the larger industries are concerned, some extra organisation would be re¬ 
quired. 

Q. —And the additional organisation needed could be easily provided ? 

A. —In the case of one or two flour mills, I think we could arrive at an 
estimate bv a comparison of the number of workmen. 

Q. —Anyway, you think you could get the information ? 

A .—If you did it in the wav I suggested. 

Q .—Would there be any difficulty in getting actual figures for the large 
industries—the actual figures of, say, the total outturn and the raw material 
used, supposing we did not concern ourselves with anything else ? And 
could this be done without any legislation ? 

A .—You can do it without legislation if you expand it on my basis. 

Q. —You want to do it with the consent of the factory owner? 

A.- —There was a factory which gave us some such information. 

Q. —How would you judge the relative output ? 

A .—The big factories all get their raw materials through the railways, 
and there are the railways’ statistics. We could watch them and, for raw 
materials coming through the railways, estimate the quantity obtained by the 
factories at so much per cent. 

Q. —So far as the factories are concerned, you could get it through the 
special Department concerned ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.~ As regards the minor and cottage industries in the villages, would the 
Revenue Department be able to collect the information ? 

A .—We have got trained men who can collect the information. ■. 

Q. —Would it be better to have more trained men and make special em 
quiries ? 

A .—I do not think such trained men will get into touch, except through 
the Revenue officers, who are already in touch. 

Q. —Then you think the Revenue Department will be able to obtain the 
information about production of all industries except those which are not 
nipervised ? 

A. —I think so with certain limitations. 
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Q. —Under whom does the Department of Fisheri* s work ? 

A.— Under the Financial Commissioner. 

Q.— In your opinion, production of all kinds could be collected bv the 
Revenue Department aided by other Departments - the Industries or the 
Fisheries Department 

A .—If von accept the same principle for cottage industries, we could have 
proper investigation of a few typical village*. 

Q .— And as long as von supervise the work, tell the men exactly what 
they have to do. and take typical villages ? 

Mr. Mt7ttr.- -A.-~ But you may find some other villages that are rather 
different.—you have got to be very careful in choosing villages as typical. 

Mr. Iinul.—Q - Does a Pntwnri have enough time to devote to this? 

He will not have much time. 

A .—I would submit that the Pntwnri knows a good deal about these 
things, he has ready-made information. 

Q .—How about the compromise of getting a Pnfrmri or a similar man to 
do it. and to have his work checked by an expert 1 

A .—I think you can get on further by doing that- 

Q. —A* regards income, cost of living, indebtedness, nnd perhaps also, dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, you think it. will be necessary to have an intensive study 
of typical villages in order to get the particulars ? 

A .—I think we have a very good example of what can be done in this 
direction. Mr. Darling for instance, knows a very great, deal about indebted¬ 
ness, he has been a long time at it. For such enquiries we might put in an 
officer who has wide experience of the particular subject to be enquired into. 

Q .—So far as production goes, that is one of the tests of the prosperity 
of a province, you agre.- that information could be collected in the manner 
suggested ? 

A. —The available information could be collected. 

Q. —Then, as regards the income, and probably average income, of indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the several classes of a geographical area, wealth, cost of 
living and other items, you want fairly intensive studies ; and if that is done, 
what, percentage would you select in order to arrive at a general average for the 
whole ? Let us take, for instance, the income of individuals. We are re¬ 
quired to have a house-to-house census of the lower classes. There are land 
owners practically of every size, of different scales. 

A .—I should sav that in the Punjab it would be extremely difficult to get 
typical people- -because one man may have 10 acres, another 4 acres, and an¬ 
other 100 acres. You will have to take the village as the unit and make a com¬ 
plete survey of it. 
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Q .—If von want an intensive survey, intensive studies to find out the 
facts regarding the different classes of people, you would eventually have to 
take typical households and intensively survey them \ 

A.--I think you would only get down to that by repetition. 

Q. -Your objection is that von will probably find a village in which there 
are two land owners or one man who owns the whole village ; another village 
has small proprietors : in a third vil’age you wou'd have proprietors of land 
of varying sizes ? 

Mr. Trevastds- A You get people, of every type. You get a man with 
4" acres, another with 10 acres, another with 100 acres ; it is very difficult to 
get the typical man. 

Chairman. — Q. —Can you get information concerning the village income ? 

A. -It. is easier to get information about production statistics, etc. 

Q. -Getting information regarding production, for instance, is a big thing ? 

A. —Simply aim at. the ordinary cultivator, the man who is more or less 
cultivating his own land, and leave out. the wealthier people. 

Q. —You would not be able to get a correct, average of the whole place. 
What we want is the economic condition of the people of various classes. 

A. —You could classify them roughly according to the land they own. 

Q. —Is it very difficult ? 

A. —Certainly, in the Punjab, perhaps more than in other provinces, von 
do get very great variations. You get people varying in all directions. 

Q. —Can you not take each household and find out. the occupation or the 
status of the head of the family and collect all t he details and when vou have 
completed the whole vil age. you might analyse and tabulate for the classes 
separately ? 

A. —I think it wants an intensive survey as a preliminary, but the varia¬ 
tions will he very great when you take a district, like Rawalpindi and Mianwali 
—there will be very big landholders and comparatively poor tenants ? 

Q .—Would not all the variations come out in an intensive study ? 

A .—You would have to make an intensive survey in different parts as a 
preliminary. 

Mr. Haul - Q. —I suppose vour objection is that in taking random samples 
or in taking typical villages, it. would not be possible for us to generalise from 
the results which we obtain in a few villages ? 

A .—If you take Kangra. it will be very different from Rohtak. 

Chairman- -Q. —What percentage of the population would you examine in 
order to obtain a fairly reliable average. If you take 6 or JO per cent, of the 
villages in the province, would that suffice ? Or would yon take at. random, 
say, every 20th village ? 

A. —I think it would give valuable results. 

Q .—If you took 5 per cent, would you be justified in generalising ? 

A. —I would suggest one in each Kanungo’s circle or assessment circle, 
that being as far as possible a typical one. If von take one village in each 
circle like that it will be fairly typical. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q— Is it not in arranging a typical village that, the difficulty 
lies ? ' 

Mr. Scott. — A.— I think 5 per cent, will give you reasonably correct in¬ 
formation. 

Mr. Milne. — A. —I do not think random villages will do much good. 
If you choose your villages, it would give a useful result, at any rate, nearer the 
correct result. 

Q. —You may take every 20th village, prepare a list of villages, get the 
information and then analyse and tabulate. 

A .-—I am not keen on taking the 20tli village, but on taking what appears 
to be the typical village. If you take a small number of villages as you are 
bound to take from the expenditure point of view, you would get nearer the 
correct result by choosing them, 

Q. —We cannot afford to spend much. Government may not be willing 
to spend much. 

Mr. Trevaskis.—A. —If you take an assessment circle, it is roughly of the 
same type. It is homogeneous. If you take one village in each a sessment 
circle, you get something which is accurate enough for our purpose. 

Q. —Could you think it over again and tell us what percentage you should 
examine by these tests in order to obtain an average 1 Government cannot 
afford to spend much money, and they want the outlay reduced ? 

A.— One twentieth of the villages. That would be about one in each 
Kanungo’s or assessment circle. 

Q .—Would that not be one in fifty '{ 

, A. —It would be better from the Government point of view, the expen¬ 
diture point of view. If you to 'k two at any rate, that would give you some 
result. 

Chairman. — Q —We cannot expect very correct information in the very 
first survey. 

A. —Why not try that as a preliminary, one in each assessment or Kanungo’s 
circle, selected by the Kanungo under the supervision of some expert ? 

Mr. Scott. — A—I would limit it to one. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You generally have four assessment circles in a tahsil. 

That means four villages in a circle. 

A. —You would get six or seven. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —-Two or three ; as many as Government like to take. 

Chairman. — Q. —In order to get the best generalisation, what percentage 
of the population in a district should be examined under any of these heads to 
get reliable information 1 

A. —Having taken these villages, you go right through them from the 
headman down to the lowest. 'Once you have done that, you would be able 
to get information on which you could base further data. 
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Q. —You could analyse the results. What I would want to know is what 
percentage of the population or households in a district or a tahsil should be ex¬ 
amined in this way in order to get a reliable average ? 

Mr. Scott —A .—5 per cent. I was thinking of villages and not consi¬ 
dering the whole of India. 

Q .—If you obtain information for the unit, you will obtain it for the whole 
of India. 

A. —If you decide to take 5 per cent, that would mean an enormous en¬ 
quiry. 

Mr. Milne. — A. —I would just go as far as the money would carry us. 

Q.—r Would you be content with one per cent.? 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —I would like to take as much as possible. But on 
the other hand you are limited by finance. It is for the Government to decide 
what they are going to spend. 

Q .—What percentage of the population do you think should be examined 
in order to arrive at fairly reliable data ? 

A .—Five per cent. I think it will go lower, you will still get valuable re¬ 
sults. 5 per cent, will do. 

Q .—0 per cent, will be a fairly reliable proportion ? 

A. —Even less would give results of some value. 

Q. —Do you agree, Mr. Milne ? 

Mr. Milne. — A.—You will get useful results from almost any percentage 
but the further you go the better. 

Q. —What, in your opinion, would be sufficient for a beginning ? 

A. —I should take 5 per cent, if possible. 

Q. —We want the total value of production in the district, and then of 
income, wealth and cost of living. If, by intensive study of particular villages, 
we examine about 5 per cent, of the population, we may be able to get reliable 
figures and we may generalise from them. These tests, if applied to a district, 
would be fairly satisfactory in order to arrive at the economic condition of the 
people ? 

A. —Yes, as far as they go. 

Q.— If you are not content with that, what other tests would you have ? 

A. —Higher percentage, that is all. The lines are all right. It is a 
matter of money. 

Q. —If possible, you would have a house-to-house enquiry throughout 
the district ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —If each municipality and if each village undertook to do that by pri¬ 
vate agencies, would you agree to such an investigation ? 

Mr. Scott. — A. —It would not be possible in the Punjab. 
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Q .—Supposing the municipalities undertook to make any such survey 
with tne aid of Government experts, would you agree to such a procedure ? 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. - Yes, but I think it will be different in towns. 

Q. —In the villages of the Punjab, of course, it is not possible ? 

A.- —I must go back to the much abused patwari. 

Q. —From what class of people would you select the enumerators for such 
a survey ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —So far as the rural side is concerned, I should certainly 
have men trained in agriculture. I have read somte of the, books that 
have been written and I have a feeling that it is a tremendous advantage if 
the enumerator has a fairly good knowledge of agriculture. He knows what 
information is likely to be correct. It is a question of collection of facts. 
You get the facts and other people can read them and make their own deduc¬ 
tions. But if you do not get your facts correct, then no man can get anything 
useful from them. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —You want a knowledge of agriculture ? 

A. —Yes. Mr. Trevaskis, would you not say that the ordinary peasant 
knows how much he gets out of the field ? 

Q .—The peasant possesses agricultural knowledge. 

Mr. Trevaskis.—A.— I think the peasant’s knowledge of agriculture is 
most practical. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. —Q.- -Mr. Milne, you say that the peasant is not will¬ 
ing to tell you what he earns ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —Sometimes he is but more often not. 

Q. —If he is willing to tell you, would you trust him ? 

A. —He is very shrewed and can be trusted if he really is willing to tell. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q.—li he is not willing to tell, will the man with the knowledge 
of agriculture be able to find out ? 

A. —Yes, more accurately than without that knowledge. 

Mr. Trevaskis.—A. —I would get back to the patwari who can find out. 
He has got a certain amount of brains ; he has practical knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture. Therefore, he is the best link between your scientist, expert, and your 
peasant. 

Q. —What other agencies would you employ for a district, taking the dis¬ 
trict as a unit for enumerators ? You may want people to collect these data 
in villages ; you have an expert and perhaps you will have a superintendent for 
the whole district with a couple of assistants ? 

A. —There is the co-operative department, and they would be a useful 
check. 

L9IEEC 
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Chairman. — Q. —Could you visualise and tell us what staff you would 
employ on all these objects. First, there is agricultural production. The 
industrial production is a separate department, and probably it will not be 
necessary to have any intensive study for it. Under the supervision of the 
Revenue Department you may be able to get all the information. The special 
department will collect information with respect to factory industries and 
mining. Of course, you want intensive studies for special enquiries regarding 
income, wealth, cost of living, etc., and for that you can take about 5 per 
cent, of the villages, or of towns or both combined. Assuming that all this 
work has got to be done, I suppose you would like some assistance, in the way 
of staff and money given to the Revenue Department. 

A. —I suggest that you slipuld utilise the people of the agricultural and co* 
operative departments and ask them to do one village in addition to their 
ordinary duties. Take, for instance, an Inspector of co-operation or an Agri¬ 
cultural assistant, put him on to a village or two and tell the Revenue 
Department people to help him. 

Q. —Would the Revenue Department officers take responsibility for all 
kinds of productions ? Of course, the intensive studies should be done under 
the supervision of experts. 

A. —That is the way do it. 

Q. —Now, it may be necessary to have a department of census and statis¬ 
tics. An officer will also be employed probably under the collector, or work¬ 
ing in association with the collector, and under him you might want some staff 
of graduates and other selected men. 

A .—I think so, in certain cases I think you can get a good deal of infor¬ 
mation from a man has been on the spot. His information will be more reliable 
than that of a man who has just arrived at the village, who will not know 
anybody in the village. You must get the local officials, and you must make 
them interested in the work and give them credit for it. 

Q. —That is to say, you must win the confidence of the people l 

A .—Yes ; and therefore I suggest that the patwari is the best link. If he 
is kept out of it, he would become hostile. 

Mr. Milne. — A. —In the case of these general enquiries at Lyallpur, one 
of our men has been put on it ; he chose a village that he knew something about, 
and he took out a lot of demonstration implements and seeds, and he informs 
us that these were a tremendous help. He was carrying on these demonstrations 
and also doing his investigation work. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —I was suggesting that the Revenue Department 
should be asked to assist in these enquiries, and I would also suggest that the 
Government might be asked not to regard the Revenue Department as a non- 
beneficient department. The distinction between the so-called non-benefi- 
cient and beneficient departments is this : The Revenue Department in addi¬ 
tion to collecting the R venue does an enormous amount of work for the people, 
but still it is not called a beneficient department, and therefore gets none of 
the moey that is flung about. If you are going to put this extra, work on the 
Revenue Department, which I think can easily be put on it, you should pay 
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them better and get a better type of man. What I am aiming at is the raising 
of the standard for palwaris and kanungos and I would like this point to be 
pressed on Government. Like the Registration Department, this department 
may get revenue and help the people as well. 

Q .—Just now you said that we should not make an enemy of the pahmri ; 
at all events, those, who have to work in the interests of the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people should not go against the department. It has been suggested 
that the Revenue Department should do part of the work itself. They are 
able to collect production statistics. 

A .—I am not saying that the Government does not take this point of view 
I am only making this as a suggestion. 

Q .—Our idea is that we may have a stock-taking survey first, conducting 
it on a large scale for two or three years and collecting the data. Then you may 
have to col ect fresh information from year to year. You may have a sort of 
small census staff maintained in each district and in each province. Then you 
may take, a periodical survey or census, say, every 5 years, and keep on collect¬ 
ing statistical information, noting down all the variation. from year to year. 
Probably, that rnig ,t be satisfactory. That is one part of the work. If the 
intensive studies are made by a special staff of experts, probably in five or ten 
years you will have very reliable information. 

A. — Yes ; you will be able to check and improve your methods from yea r 
to year. 

Q .—If you have a small department of census and statistics, probably they 
will improve upon it. If the Revenue Department collect information concern¬ 
ing production they will also interest themselves in the work. They are at 
present interested in the economic condition of the people. So, if they get 
facts and figures, they will be able to help the government more intelligently. 

A. —Yes, as they get on. 

Mr. Scott. —What about transport facilities ? 

Q .—As regards the economic condition of the country as a whole, we will 
have to include several other things, for instance private and public finance 
transportation, including railways and shipping. 

Mr. Kavl. —This questionnaire which the Board of Economic Inquiry has 
framed aims at producing a Settlement report for every vil age. This is a village 
gazetteer or a village Settlement report. When you come to that, you have to 
take the transport facilities. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —Would not the transport facilities reflect themselves in 
increased production % 

Chairman. —For individual areas, like the villages it is all right. But for 
the country as a whole, transportation is a very big problem. If measures are 
to be taken for the economic improvement of the country as a whole, trans¬ 
portation has to be taken into account. 

Mr. Kavl. —That is a subsidiary thing. 
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Chairman. —When you take a census of the country as a whole, the statis¬ 
tics of transportation will loom large and also in provincial statistics. The 
railways, roads and shipping facilities and also trade and commerce will come 
in. 

Mr. Milne. —Are you net to deal here simply with facts, i.e., so much 
production, so much wages, so much income or are you also to deal with the 
reasons for these % 

Mr. Kaul. —We are merely dealing with facts. , 

Chairman. —There w. re some peop’e who said that you must think as you 
go on collecting facts. There are other people who say you must collect facts 
and facts only, and that all thinking should be repressed. In one country which 
I need not name, there are villages where the earnings of each individual 
family are recorded, and they prepare the statistics of the production of the 
village and of the earnings of each family and of the village as a whole. They 
have graphs showing the growth of production from year to year. It is a very 
good system. The people of the village themselves suggest remedies for 
improving their economic condition, and are actually effecting improvements. 
I know in one village they have quadrupled their production in twenty years. 
Formerly they were very poor. Of course, there are v some people who do not 
agree with this view. 

Mr. Kaul. —There is a difference between the collection of statistics and 
thinking over them as to why this is the condition of affairs, and how it can 
be improved. 

Mr. Milne. —Do you intend to tackle the latter problem also 1 

Mr. Kaul. —This would be the preliminary thing. 

Chairman. —We have told you what should be done in a forma’ way by 
Government agencies. Now, so far as production, income and wealth are 
concerned, do you or do you not think the villagers should be taught to think 
out these questions for themselves ? 

A. —Certainly they should do so. 

Q .—If each village were able to think out its own problems, it would be¬ 
come self-supporting in this respect. The other view is that these people 
are not able to think for themselves, and therefore you must collect all the 
statistics and send them up to the people at the top, who must tabulate them in 
books and enunciate policies and these must filter down to the people 
gradually. 

A. —Both things are necessary. 

Q .—Would you be in favour of statistics, so far as they relate to the village 
being entered in the patwari’s books and posted in the village for the edifica¬ 
tion of the villagers ? 

Mr. TrevasJcis. — A. —Yes, especially as the more educated they become, 
the more interest they take. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —They are sufficiently educated at present to take an in¬ 
terest in it. Would this be a good way of educating them ? 

A. —I think so, yes. 
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Q .—I should like to question you about your postcard system. I may tell 
you that in some other provinces there is a system of estimating the condi¬ 
tion of crops which is known as the annawari system. The patwari in making 
his crop inspection, notes down for every field whether the outturn of the field 
is going to be eight, ten, twelve, or sixteen annas, and an arithmetical average 
is struck from this for the whole village. That goes up as the annawari esti¬ 
mate of the village. Then from the annawari estimate of the various villages, 
an arithmetical average is struck, another for the whole tahsil and also for the 
district, and in that way they arrive at the condition of crops in the whole 
province. Under your system as I understand it, instead of the patwari esti¬ 
mating the condition of the crops, the Revenue Offic r, the tahsildar or the naib 
tahsildar makes an estimate. He makes enquiries from zemindars, from 
kanungos and from pa'waris. He keeps his eyes about him when he goes round 
the tahsil, and at the end of it he says what in his opinion is going to be a yield- 
10 maunds as against the standard yield of 8 maunds, and so on. This goes 
up to the Revenue Assistant. He again checks it. He has facilities for con¬ 
sulting the zemindars and zaildars. He prepares the estimate for the district 
and sends it to the Director of Agriculture. Then the Director of Agriculture 
has his own observations. He has also chances of consulting the people, and 
employs various other methods of checking it. Then he arrives at some esti¬ 
mate of the condition of the crops in the province. Am I rightly interpreting 
the system which you have got in force ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Between these two systems there is a wide difference. What you are 
proposing is that a postcard should be sent to the patwari, noting the conditions 
of the crops. Instead of being noted by the tahsildar for the whole tahsil it 
should be noted for each village by the patwari. This should go direct to the 
Director of Land Records and the Director of Land Records should deduce cer¬ 
tain conclusions from them ? 

A .—The intermediate checks were withdrawn for the reason that they 
were too long. May I explain the reason 1 If you take an average for the 
tahsil, first of all you have got to decide what you mean by the term ‘ average 
It is impossible in practice to know what you mean, and if you ask the patwari 
or anybody what the average outturn is, he would not be able to tell you. 

Q .—I am not talking of the average at all, but of the standard yields which 
you fix after consulting your Settlement Officers and the various results of 
crop inspections which yield is altered from time to time by the Director of 
Agriculture and is then sent up to the Director of Land Records. 

A .—Such a standard is fallacious in every way. It is fallacious as an aver¬ 
age in time and in space ; that is to say, in time, because your crop outturns 
are always changing. You sometimes have a very bad year. And it is falla¬ 
cious in space because one village differs entirely from another in regard to its 
outturn. In practice, if you ask the zemindars and patwqris what the 
average outturn is, they cannot tell you, but on the other hand, they can give 
you a very good estimate of what it is going to be. Of course, you will say 
it may be under-estimated, but then the patwari or anybody can be told to 
check it if you find the patwari under-estimating. As Mr. Owen Roberts 
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says, you can eventually check your production from your exports or anything 
like that, but these people do know much better. My point is that anybody 
can judge what a field is producing. 

According to your system, is the patwari going to note on the postcard 
what he considers to be the outturn of each field 1 

A. —For the village in regard to a particular class of land. 

Q. —That is going to be an average again, the average which you do not 
like ? 

A. —Suppose you are taking an average of an area which is homogeneous. 
The fallacy exists when you take an average of an area that is not homo¬ 
geneous. 

Q. —Suppose you adopted the system of showing the condition of the crops 
in terms of the : tandard yield. You have printed your standard yields for 
every assessment circle. The patwari ought to know that against six maunds 
as the standard yield for barani wheat, the outturn generally is eight maunds.. 
Again, if you keep your yields for the assessment circles and not for the whole 
tahsil —if you work out your outturn for each assessment circle—could you give, 
an estimate after consulting the Icanungo as to what the yield of that area is 
with reference to the standard yields previously sanctioned by the Director, 
of Land Keeords or the Director of Agriculture ? He would know that that 
is a homogeneous' circle, and that the produce over the whole of that tract is 
going to be 25 per cent or 30 per cent above the standard yield. It does not 
matter whether that standard yield i > the average or not. If it is about that, 
he knows that it is 33 per cent, over and above. Therefore he works out the 
production of that assessment circle at eight maunds per acre. 

A. —You are making a double complication. First of all, there is the 
estimate of the kanungo or the patwari, or whoever he is. He estimates what 
he thinks is the outturn, and then reduces that in terms of the average yield, 
and then you again reduce this percentage of the standard yield to the actual 
outturn. 

Q. —The standard yield is the same for the whole of that assessment circle. 
There is one figure for every assessment circle, which the patwari must know. 
What are you going to do to the estimates which the patwari send you ? 
There are 250 villages in a tahsil and 250 different estimates. Is he going to 
strike an Arithmetical average of that ? What will the Director of Agriculture 
do ? Will he strike an arithmetical average ? 

A .—You take in a particular village 100 acres of jerrica well-irrigated 
land. He estimates the outturn of wheat at 15 maunds and he simply 
multiplies it by 100. He then takes 300 acres of barani, and he estimates it at 
15 maunds. You simply multiply. I think the best corrective would be to 
have it done afterwards. Let this go straight up. and afterwards we can let 
people go into it. 

Q. —It goes up to the Director of Agriculture. Is he going to consult all 
tahsildars ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —I, personally, am not very keen on this postcard system. 
I will tell you why. At the present moment these results are obtained by the 
tahsil kanungo and sent up to the sa.dr kanungo. They are checked by the 
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Revenue Assistant. Those men are on the spot and will detect an error with 
regard to a particular locality in their own district, which is not so easy to 
detect if you sit in Lahore. These men have a very dose knowledge of their 
localities and of their districts and they are better able to check an error than 
somebody sitting in Lahore. If we get these postcards sent, nobody is 
responsible. They are flung at the Director of Agriculture, and they are not 
so ea y to check You are placing a responsibility on the Director of Agri¬ 
culture which at the present moment lies on the district staff and the latter 
are better able to check these things. 

Q. —Do you remember that there was a proposal set on foot to record the 
number of maunds likely to be produced by each field at the time of crop 
inspection ? 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —It was some time ago. 

Q. —It was long ago. It was given up becau e it involved a great deal of 
statistics being put in the hands of the paiwari. It was in the time of Sir James 
Young. 

A. —The patwari might have an interest in cooking the results. 

Q. —He may be careless. 

A. —I think Mr. Milne would be surprised to hear how little actual check¬ 
ing the Revenue Assistant does. He simply passes on things that are sent 
up. 

Mr. Milne. —The responsibility is on him. 

Q .—The check is very effective. The Revenue Assistant if he is a compe¬ 
tent man, does a great deal. He does check to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —It is only a question of time. 

Q. —My suggestion would be to work out your outturns by assessment 
circles. The chances of the error would thus be minimised. 

A .—I agree. 

Mr. Milne. —I think the crux of the present trouble is, the long time taken 
from the moment that the patwari or the tahsil kanungo makes his assessment 
and the time that the information actually gets to the public. In the forecast 
of wheat for example this is a matter of very great importance, because the 
whole situation may have changed between the time that the estimate was 
made and the time the report comes out. This actually happened this year, 

Q .—We are concerned only with the final forecast. 

Mr. Milne. —To provide for that, what I am doing is to ask all Deputy 
Commissioners to send me a wire a week before I am due to publish the report, 
and report any alteration in the situation since their reports were framed. 
That is, I think, an important point. About six weeks’ time elapses between 
the framing of the estimates and their publication and anything may happen 
in that time If the situation changes greatly people would say “ What an 
extraordinary forecast. We all know that this is not the case.” But the 
trouble is due not to an error of judgment but to alterations in the situation 
between the time of framing and the publication of the forecast. 
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Mr. Trevaskis. —There is another point in this connection. I suggest that 
these results be published and Mr. Milne, if he disagrees, should comment and 
say 11 1 think this is too much or something like that, but the published re¬ 
sults should be those that are produced by the Revenue Authorities. 

Mr. Kaul. —We will leave you and Mr. Milne to settle that. Supposing 
this is the next point—the patwari enters in his crop abstract every crop 
that is grown, including minor crops, and sends it on to the tahsildar. If these 
crop abstracts go on, supposing we engaged an assistant kanungo on Rs. 30 
a month, a selected man, a very clever man, and made him sit down and work 
out the value of the produce from these crop returns, entering in the state¬ 
ment the total area and the yield which has been obtained, then converting 
it into the produce, then applying the harvest rate or whatever rate it is and 
then working out the price of crops for each village : supposing he were to 
do that for each crop on each class of soil for each village, and then .work it 
out for ten or twelve villages, would he be able to work it out for 250 villages 
in a whole tdh-sil in a month’s time ? 

A. —He would take the outturn and multiply it by the price of wheat 
in the district. The outturn would have to be worked out for every village 
by multiplying the area by the estimated yield. 

Q. —In one tahsil there may be three mandis. The price in one mand% 
may be higher than in another. 

A. —You only want a rough estimate, and I do not think in the case of 
prices it matters very much. We want the outturn for each circle, that is 
what we are aiming at. We work out the produce for each circle and then 
convert it into values for the w r hole tahsil, for the whole district, and for 
the whole province. Prices differ comparatively slightly for the province 
whereas yields differ tremendously, as one knows. This man has to work 
out the produce, and he can at once convert it at that price into the value. 

Q. —If we gave the kanungo Rs. 30 a month, would he be able to do this, 
and how long would it take to work out the estimate for the whole tahsil l 

, A.—You get your outturns quite easily by assessment circles. All you 

want is the outturn. 

Q .—How long would it take ? 

A .—Not very long. 

Q. —The kanungo has to work out the figures for each village ; write down 
the soil and, for each crop obtained, the area and yield and work out figures : 
you have the assessment circle, then the village, then the class of foil, then 
the different crops for each village, and lastly the production of that village. 

A. —One assistant on Rs. 50 would do it. A patwari on Rs. 30 would not 
thank you for having to do this, he would make more in his village. 

Q. —You have assistant kanungos on Rs. 30 ? 

A. —They would not like it. The office kanungo is getting Rs. 50. I 
would say Rs. 40. 

Q. —According to my calculation, it would take one month to do it. 



Chairman. — Q. —Can you undertake, to give us information regarding 
the production of cottage, industries and the pastoral products ( Would you 
require any assistance fqr that ? You say the ordinary revenue agency would 
be able to tind out the production of cottage industries, etc. Would you re¬ 
quire any additional establishment for that ? 

A .—1 think it could be done. I would give the palwari an allowance 
for doing it. 

Q .—You clo not think the palwari is sufficiently hard worked at present 1 

A.—I think if he is given something to encourage him, be would obtain 
information from other people, and he has got local influence. 

Q. —Would it be practicable ? 

A .—1 think so. 

Q. —Would it not throw an additional burden on the employee ? 

Mr. Kanl. —1 know—1 had some experience when I was a census 
superintendent. The Revenue Department was very chary in the matter 
of letting their men work, but of course, it had to be done. Each time 
objections were raised. 

A .—If the pativari gets a little extra pay, he will do this gladly. 

y.—What pay ? 

A. —Say, Rs. 5 a month. 

Q .—How many palwaris ’( 

A .—With 29 districts, and 300 palwaris to a district, I think the figure 
is' about 9,000. 

Q .—You cannot strike an average like that ? 

A. —-Well, I a hi not so bad in my estimate — as these papers show, it is 
9,28'2. 

Q. —Then it will cost about Rs. 50,000 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Supposing we did not give that—supposing we took somebody of 
the same type as the palwari and gave him Rs. 50 a month and asked him to 
devote his whole time, including for the purpose of the information about 
this question? 

A .—He would not be able to trace the people so easily. The palwari 
has a certain amount of influence — and he can utilise everybody, as one 
knows, in a way an outsider never could. 

Q .—You mean to say that his information is limited to his village circle, 
and that if you asked the palwari to collect information for the wdiole lahsil , 
he would uot have the same facilities ? 

A.— No. 

Another way of doing it would be to appoint, somebody in charge of 
' he whole lahsil and let him make use of the patwaris. 

Mr. Milne. — A. —That is my suggestion ; that is, appointing an ex¬ 
pert, and let him be helped by the pahvaris. 

LM9IEEC 
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Mr. Trevaskis. —That would be a good thing. 

Q .—Do von think that tile prices collected under the present system are 
reliable ? 

/].—I do not know. I talked to Mr. Roberts he criticised the present 
methods. What I think we want-and Mr. Roberts is of the .same opinion - 
is eventually something corresponding to the exchange quotations for those 
mamlis. 

Q. —Could you give us vour final, up-to-date proposals < 

A— As far as we. have reached, the proposal is that we should get price. 
in big maitdis- and we have got a list of the mandi* —rather than of adminis¬ 
trative centres like Ferozepur. That is the first point. 

Q .—flow are you going to get those prices ( 

A— Well, they should be obtained from dealers. Of course, you have 

got to check the 1 dealers.you want some agency in each mandi- -somebody 

who would check the choirdhri, just to see that the people are not giving faked 
results. What, happens is that, the lahsildar asks his junior in the district 
to do it. The choirdhri $ report goes up to the lahsildar, but then tin; rate may 
have changed - or he mav do it in order to please somebody. We know that 
Ralli Brothers sent in prices in one case in which it was pretty well proved 
that they were wrong. We cannot.quite rely on firms- they will quote prices 
that suit their business. 

Mr. Milne. -If the information is a certain number of days old. it docs 
not matter. They are very jealous about prices at the niomemt, but not 
jealous after the market prices no longer hold good. 

Q. —Supposing you ascertain the price from the w Hindis one day, and a 
week after that you ascertained the prices on that particular day from the 
commercial firms ? 

Mr. Trevaskis.- -A.- These prices have been used as quotations on which 
Government bases its purchases. Therefore, they are always interested. 
I remember Mr. Owen Roberts pointing out that the quotation for barley in 
Afnbala, as given by the lahsildar, was less than it was in Ferozepore. which 
is a producing centre, which is obviously absurd. That was due to these 
chowdhries. 

Q. —How would you make sure of that ( How would you make the 
figures more reliable 1 

A .—I think it wants going into very i-areCdiy. First of ail, it must be. 
based on mandis. In the mandi you want somebody to we. that these results 
are given correctly. I think the lahsildar, an official there, is the only person 
I can think of. 

Q .— Tahsitdars have much lighter work now. Why should not they he 
made responsible for going to the mandi and finding out for themselves i You 
are going to get information from places which are the headquarters of I ah nils 

A .—And at commercial centres. 
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Q -—Your commercial centres are also lahsil centres. 

Mr. Millie.—A .—We wanted two sets of prices, the retail sale price, which 
the chxwd/tries of the imiulis would get, and which is used to warn Govern¬ 
ment of the approach of famine, and the dealer’s wholesale purchase prices. 
We wvre going to try and got the latter from Arms. I understand that firms 
are reluctant to let. us know the prices on particular dates or very near the dates, 
as other firms might make use of that information. But after a week or go 
we could get the information. 

Q .—Why not get the information from the mandi and then check it with 
the information received one week later from these firms ? 

A .—Our idea of a final check was to take prices from the Chamber o* 
Commerce, Karachi, less railway freight. 

Mr. Trev/islis.— -When there is no export trade, Karachi has no check 
whatever. 

Q. —The proper thing would be to check mandi prices with the prices 
obtained from the firms ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —That would be useful. 

Q. —That, would give von as reliable a figure, as possible > 

A. —That would be a check. 

Q.- If you found there was very much difference, you would ask the 
tnhsihhir as to how he made the report ? 

A. —Yes. 

Mr. Tmmskbi. —I tried that. They get. more, obstinate. They refuse 
to go back on their statements. If you had an official in the mandi lie could 
do that. 

Q .—Why should not the fahsildar himself do it 1 

A .—He is pretty busy. 

Q .—I am afraid he is not. groaning under work now. Much of his work 
has been taken away, particularly the judicial ]>art. As it is. now, the Inh- 
sillrtr is doing mostly political work. 

That, is the most important part, of his work; otherwise, he has not. got 
too much to do. 

A. —He does less revenue work now than he ought, to. 

Q .—I thiuk he is not. over worked now, and if once a fortnight—these 
prices arc fortnightly—he walks into the mandi and examines one or two 
hooks before he reports, there should be no difficulty ? 

A.— Do you really think he will do it '( 

Q .—If you sav he should do it, he will. 

I 

A .—As the Deputy Commissioner does the jails. 

G.-Tt- will all depend on what you ask him to do. In reply to Q. No. 30, 
Mr. Scott, von say you would not advocate a regular census of Lndustria' 
production ? 
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Mr. Scott. — A. —My reply refers to a continuous and regular census of 
the whole country. 

Q. —You are not opposed to having a census of production once and then 
continuing the statistics of production, statistics of total outturn and raw 
material used ? 

A .—I thought this question meant the continual enquiry into every 
business and industry in existence. But if you limit it to obtaining informa¬ 
tion by taking a few particular industries, and then obtaining the rest by 
otter means, I am perfectly willing. If you want to do it simply by en¬ 
quiring into some, typical cases and then coming to conclusions. I am will¬ 
ing 

Q .—I understand a census of industries is made by issuing certain 
schedules to the managers of these industries, and these managers filling up 
the returns and returning them. 

A .—For every factory ? 

Q. —Every large industry which comes under the Factories Act. Would 
there be any insuperable difficulty in that ? 

A. —I think similar results would he obtained by taking a few typical 
industries. 

Chairman.' — Q. —The industries vary very considerably. There are 
taxt.ile industries, cotton ginning and pressing factories, and various others. 

A. —We have to take some, flour mills, certain ginning and pressing far' 
tories, certain weaving factories and so < n. We would have to take the big 
and the small ones. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—You would take a few factories of each kind, and find 
out the information and then apply the same to the rest 1 

A. Yes. 

Q.—How can you do that ? You would require to find out the capital. 
There are big and small industries and you cannot deduce the capital. 

A .—Later on T would find out the capital also. 

Q. —That is one point we want to ask you about. We want to know 
what are the things which you think should he enquired into '{ 

A. —I think capital should not be enquired into. Tbev would not give 
you the information. 

Q. —Would you find out the price, the outturn, ti e raw material used 
and the number of employees and so on about, one factory, and then, for 
other factories, would you deduce conclusions on the basis of the raw materials 
which they use ? You would have to ascertain, about each factory, the 
amount of raw material and the number of workers ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Whv not obtain it for the whole lot—the total outturn ? 

A .—Tnat is already given in the Factory Inspector’s report. 
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Prof. Burnett-Hurst.—Q. —Not the production ? 

A. —He does not give the production. You could get that from railways. 

Q. —Suppose you ask the managers to give you the amount of produc¬ 
tion ? 

A, —If they are willing, it would he all right. I do not think we would 
be able to force them. It is much better to get information which is willingly 
given. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q.—You are for getting it without legislation, and if a per¬ 
son does not want to give the information, von would leave him out and en¬ 
quire from the others ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —I do not quite follow you. Mr. Milne, when you say, in regard to 
question No. 8, that the main purpose of a yield in crop is for the trade ? 

Mr. Milne. —Also for Government’s information. 

Q .—Also for the people themselves 1 

A.— Yes. 

Prof. Bnrnett-Hurst.—Q .—1 understand the opinion of Mr. Milne and 
Mr. Trevaskis is that the patwari should undertake returns of the production 
of fruit, vegetables, fish. meat. wool. When the question was raised as to 
who should collect information under question No. 10 Mr. Trevaskis sug¬ 
gested the patwari: and again under question No. 12, he suggested the patwari, 
under question No. 7. also. I think it is your suggestion, Mr. Trevaskis. 
that the patwari should gather that information ; that is to say, he should 
collect information about the quantity ami value of the production of minor 
products, vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, eggs, poultry, meat, bacon, cheese, 
wool, that he should also ascertain the production of cottage industries in all 
forms, and the wages of persons engaged in the cottage industries f 

A. —To get statistics for the whole province, special enquiries regarding 
these products might be instituted. 

Q. —That is to say, you would continue to utilise the existing revenue 
agency ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And the man who actually collects the information will be the 
patwari ? What you said in your examination was that there would be a per¬ 
son to supervise the work of patwaris in collecting this information. 

A .—The man will collect information through the patwari. 

Q .—Then yon would put special men on to collect information under 
these heads ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —That being so, how many such special men would you have to em¬ 
ploy to obtain information from every village ? 

A. —You cannot get inforn ation from every village. You only want a 
f e w experts. The difficulty will not be with regard to the special men. but 
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with regard to the work that will be assigned to the patwari. I think one 
■ xpert per district, will be n Pessary. Yon only want a man to see that, the 
whole thing is properly done. You have also got the tahsildors ’ agency. In 
far t, all that you want is a really good expert, who will d<> the whole thing. 

Q .—Do you think the pnlmri could undertake this additional work '( 
In answer to a question, you said that he could get this information with 
regard to minor agricultural products. But when you take the whole thing 
which means not only minor products but also vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, 
fish, poultry, eggs, all dairy products, production of cottage industries, etc., 
do you think he can do all that ? 

A. —What I said was that no one could do it as well as he could. Of 
course , if you expect him to do all this, you are putting on him a bit of a 
burden. 

Q. —All this information has to he collected. Yon suggest that the 
jHthmn is a good agency. Could lie, in addition to his present, duties, collect 
all this information ? 

A .—Not Jill this. 

Mr. Tremski*.— Difficulty will be experienced at the start. Once the 
thing has been started, one would not mind how much one is doing. I think 
the jxihmri will he able to do it. 

Q. —Do you think he would “jib at it. if his remuneration is #ot in¬ 
creased ? 

A .—You will have to increase his remuneration. We are trying to raise 
the standard of the patmri. It is much better to raise the standard and pay 
of the fnhmri and make him a really better man to undertake these economic 
enquiries, than to try and bring into existence another department to fight 
against the fmitmri. 

Q .—I think most people are agreed that one should utilize the existing 
agency as far as possible and as far as that, agency can cope with the work. 
What I want to find out is whether the existing agency can cope with the 
work without an increase in the staff ? 

A. —It is rather difficult, to say until you have actually tried. 

Q .—What is your opinion ? You have had experience of these people. 
Do you think the pafmtri would be able to do it ? 

A .—You will have to increase his remuneration, and if yon can get a 
better class of men to become jxxUmris they will be able to do it. I think in 
certain districts there are well qualified jxitmiri*. and they can do this work. 

Q .—How much are your poMmrix paid ? 

A .—They are paid about. Rs. 24. 

Q .—Is there a general feeling that when any extra work is placed on 
their shoulders, they do not take the trouble to see that their returns are 
accurate ? They may do it carefplly for one or two years. When a man 
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has additional work to do, he cannot efficiently carry it out. Something has 
to go. 

A. —My point is that however inefficiently he may do his work, an out¬ 
sider will not be able to get the information in any way. 

Q .—If he has to collect the information, say, with regard to the fetal 
annual egg production of a village, he will have to keep a record daily, weekly 
or monthly 1 

A .—He will probably get certain information at the time of the muta¬ 
tion. 

Q .—Supposing you want the number of chickens. 

A.—I think you are aiming at the impossible. 

Q .—Is it impossible to measure this ' 

Mr. Milne — I think at the present stage it is rather difficult. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —Would it possible for him to keep, say, one family under 
observation, and see how many clik kens are prod need and so on, and then 
apply that to the total number of the villagers ? 

J.—1 think he can get a rough estimate which will be within 20 pa r cent, 
of tiie accurate figures. You would get some sort of conception from year 
to year. At pirescnt you know nothing. Kveu if you can ge t within a range 
of double and half, you have got your older of magnitude correctly. You 
will in that case be nearer the correct figure, than you are now. any how. 

Prof. Burnctt-Hursl. — Q. —You slieuld remember that when these facte 
appear in j>rint, they are- accepiteel at their face value, as the final word. 

A .—They will be within a certain degree of accuracy. 

Q .—Is it your opinion that the existing revenue agency, if utilized to 
obtain the production 11 de: each of these heads will not give voti ate urate 
data '{ 

A .—It will give some data to which you c an assign a degree of acc uracy. 
I d«i not think you can say anything i bout the accuracy until you have 
your methods laid down. 

Q.— Your opinion is this ; you are not at present prepared to say that 
information under these heads can be collected, but you would first of all like 
the experiments to be made to sec how- for data can be collected under these 
heads. 

A .—That is right. 

Mr. Haul. — Q. —1 do not think that is what you said. Do you mean 1<> 
sav that it cannot be collected ? 

A.— We are only making tlioe experiment* to it art with in Older to see 
how far the information can be collected. 
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Q. —Until you have performed these, experiments you cannot say what 
the degree of accuracy will be ? 

4 .—And also what is the best way of doing it. As you go on, you gra¬ 
dually come into a position to find out how to do a thing. You cannot say 
straight off. At the start you may find that the pat-wari does a certain amount 
very well. Later on you might find that it will be better to do certain other 
things through the agency of some other department. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. —How would you ascertain the total production 
of the dairy products of the country if you exclude such things as milk '( The 
point is this. It has been argued that Great Britain, the Dominions and 
other countries publish statistics of agricultural, pastoral and other pro¬ 
duction. Why cannot India do the same ? Now there is an essential difference, 
between the Dominions and India. In one case you have an educated farmer 
who keeps a register of his production. 

A.--It is far easier to find out the production there than it is here. 

Q. —Besides, agricultural production is capitalised to a large extent in 
ths Dominions and Great Britain. The point is whether it is possible to 
obtain returns which in any way approach the accuracy of those secured in 
the Dominions and Great Britain. 

A .—I think the only way to do it is to have a few preliminary enquiries 
and then proceed in the light of experience with the bigger ones. 

Q. —So your view is that at present this information cannot be obtained 
accurately ? 

A.— If you can get within :i(> per cent, each way. you have got a fair 
degree of accuracy. At present, some people will estimate the value of the 
wealth at 200 erores and others will estimate it at 20 crores. But if you 
once get within limits, you will try to narrow them down. Till you are sure 
of their accuracy, you might say they are not accurate. You could put that 
in big capital letters on your publications. But in any case it would give you 
a sort of preliminary and vague general idea. Even if you say that the wealth 
of a country is between 100 and 200 erores, it is something. It prevents 
any one from saying that it is only 2 erores or that it is 2,000 erores. You 
have got within certain bounds. 

Q. —That is already the case with regard to some of the estimates made. 
When once figures are published in a statistical abstract, they are quoted, 
freely and deductions are drawn from data which are often hopelessly 
inaccurate. The same difficulty arises over statistics of prices and wages at 
the present time. They are not worth the paper on which they are printed. 
They are perfectly worth less and yet money is spent in producing them. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —Do you mean that they are inaccurate or that false, 
deductions are drawn ? 

Prof. Bumett-Hurst.--Q. —The actual facts arc inaccurate, and also the 
form in which they are published. Imagine publishing wage returns and 
price returns to three and four places of decimals. Have you heard of such 
nonsense 1 

A. —Is it done in the Punjab ? 
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Q.—No. 

A .—I think it should be stated in no uncertain terms that they are only 
a rough approximation. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You can say they are within 25 or 30 per cent, of accuracy. 

Prof. Burnetl-Hurst .— Q. —The error may be 50 per cent. It has been 
suggested that for a start we might utilize the revenue Agency for collecting 
data under many of the heads mentioned in the questionnaire. If you intend 
having special men, how many would you employ and how much would you 
pay them ? I am just endeavouring to ascertain at what cost this information 
can be collected. 

A. —For the staff or for the. preliminary information ? It all depends 
upon what money you are prepared to spend. The existing agency may be 
called upon to do these things, but if you can get special men, that will, I 
think, be the best thing. I may be called upon to do these things. 

Q. —What do you mean by special men ? 

A. —I mean special officers of the grade of personal assistants. 

Q. —You would not be able to cover the whole problem % Should there 
be a gazetted officer in charge to supervise the collection of data ? 

A. —If you are prepared to pay for him. What are you prepared to pay \ 

Q .—You must suggest the machinery for collecting the data and give 
an estimate of the cost; as you are acquainted with the Punjab, I ask you 
what type of men you would have to employ to secure this information as 
accurately as possible through the agency of patwaris ? 

A. —I shall want one or two personal assistants, who will be economic 
experts, to take up this job, or you can have a special officer in charge. 

Q. —What do you mean by an economic expert ? I am a Professor of 
Economics and Statistics. Would I be able to check the statements that the 
villagers make to me, even supposing it was an English village; say, for example, 
statements regarding the quantity of mi k or the number of eggs produced in the 
village ? If I was working in an English village should I not, for this work, 
have to possess a knowledge of agriculture ? 

A .—I think you will want men who can supervise what is actually done. 

Mr. Kaul. —Do you want to use a local man ? 

A .—I should have an Extra Assistant Commissioner to go round and see 
that the work is properly done. His pay would be Rs. 300 to Rs. 800. You 
could use these men to see that the work was properly done. They could be 
made personal assistants to me, and in my inspecting work they could go 
round with me and could inspect this as well as the work of the Revenue people. 

Q. —Would you place this under the control of the Land Records Depart¬ 
ment ? 

A. —If you want it to be done cheaply. It really does come to what you 
are prepared to pay. What I suggest is a cheap way of doing it. 

LM9IEEC 
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Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Yon would employ Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners working under the Director of Land Records. How much would you 
pay them, and how many men would you employ ? 

A .—Suppose there is one for each division, that will make about 4. 

Mr. Milne. —I rather feel that the Extra Assistant Commissioner would 
be better under the Deputy Commissioner of the District in which he is serv¬ 
ing. He could be p aced on special duty for that. That is, if you can afford 
29 instead of 4. It all depends on what you are prepared to spend. I am 
only suggesting a cheap way of doing it. It is not the best way. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —I think Mr. Milne’s suggestion of having 29 men is better, 
but it is more expensive. You will have to pay Rs. 300 each. 

Q .—Supposing you have one for each district, would he be able to 
cover all the villages ? 

A .—He will never cover all the villages. You will only get a few samples. 

Q.—~ You oonsider that if you tried to cover each village it would be im¬ 
possible with that staff 1 

A .—I think so. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You could train the sadr kanungo who could train the 
kanungo and he is turn could train the patwaris. He could go occasionally 
to the villages and see how the scheme is working in practice. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Even that will not be perfectly accurate ? 

A .—You do not seem to want it done. You have put us a practical pro¬ 
blem and we will do what we can. 

Q. —We want it done. I want to know the best way of doing it. What 
I want is a definite answer as to what machinery we are to set up, and 
how much it will cost to get this information as accurately as possible. 

A.—I think my answer is clear. I still say it depends on what you are 
prepared to pay. i have suggested a cheap way of doing it. 

Q. —For statistical purposes that is too vague and indefinite ? 

A .—What I think is that as you get along the statistics would increase 
in accuracy. For example, look at our land revenue system. If you go back 
to the history of the land revenue system, you will see how much it has improv¬ 
ed at the present time. 

Q. —What you say applies to all statistics, but the point is this. We 
want to obtain this information as accurately as possible. It is no use pub¬ 
lishing figures just for the sake of doing so. I am sure you will agree with that. 
Assuming that you want this information as accurately as possible, what 
machinery would you suggest, leaving aside the question of cost ? You con¬ 
sider it can be done 1 

A.—You can never say how it can be done until you have tried. 

Q. —Supposing we gave you one personal assistant, would it do % 

A, —I would say five personal assistants. 
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Q. —You would pay the men Rs. 300 a month ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You think it could be done, then ? 

A.— Yes. One would do one’s best. You cannot do more, can you? 

Q. —What we want to get at is this. You are acquainted with provincial 
conditions and you should know', better than we, what staff would be re¬ 
quired. 

A.- —I think it could be tried. It might be tried. 

Q. —You are not quite sure of the staff ? 

A. —I think you will probably want five Extra Assistant Commissioners 
on Rs. 300 a month. 

Mr. Kaul. —What work will these five men do all the year round ? 

A.- —They will act as my personal assistants. They would go to the spot 
to see how this work was done in practice, and find out what the local people 
say. They would go out into the village and see what the patwari was doing 
and see how the kmungo was getting these staC -Hcs. 

Prof. Bvrnett-Hurst. — Q. —You would have one man going round one 
division and employing the whole of his time in checking this work ? 

Mr. Kaul. — Q.— Would you find enough work to fill his time ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q. —We are told he could never find enough work. You do not consider 
that correct ? Is it that type of man you want or is it a different type ? 

A.— I think, in order to check the work of the revenue people, you want 
fairly educated men. They are not very educated—You want a man who 
really understands this statistical work and who will see that they are giving 
the results properly. 

Q .-—Would you rather not have men trained in economics or something 
of that sort ? 

A .—I would say a man who is a gazetted officer, who might have been 
able to pass in economics, on Rs. 300 a month. 

Prof. Burnelt-Hurst.- —A man who has graduated in economics would not 
be able to check statements about milk and butter. It is impossible. I 
suggested an agricultural graduate. 

A.— I have expressed my views already. 

Chairman. —If you are given all the details of the scheme, you would 
probably be able to give an estimate of the establishment required and the 
annua 1 cost ? 

A.- —I should say some clerical establishment would be wanted for com¬ 
piling. It is rather difficult to say. 
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Q. —Would you work out a scheme ? There would be one month’s work 
in each harvest. 

A. —I would require more time to think of the possibility of working out 
a scheme. 

Q. —(To Mr. Milne) What is your opinion ? 

A. —I think Mr. Trevaskis’ proposals might be given a trial, but I do not 
think it is quite realised that it is a big job, a tremendously big job. I would 
put it this way. You have a number of things, and you have to get an esti¬ 
mate of something. You will have to try to get data on the bigger things 
and let the smaller things go at some sort of rough approximation. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. —We want to measure the production of the country, 
the total production of all commodities, because that can be utilised for 
various purposes. That being so, a serious attempt should be made to 
measure it. The question is, what is the best machinery that should be set 
up to obtain results as accurately as possible, and secondly, what that is going 
to cost. These are two matters we are aiming at. It may be found that we 
could secure the information through the machinery suggested, or it 
may be found that it will not be possible to measure some of these things at all 
except at a prohibitive cost. For the whole of India, you will find that milk 
production is fairly considerable. Similarly you will find that the fish pro¬ 
duction is fairly considerable, so that you cannot afford to neglect them- 

A .—Am I to understand that if you cannot get accurate results for every" 
thing, you do not want results ? 

The idea is to publish results for those things for which you can secure 
accurate data. Otherwise it would not be worth publishing any results at all 
because the data regarding certain things are not very reliable. (To Mr. Scott) 
In the case of cottage industries, it has been suggested that the patwarw should 
collect the information. Would it not be necessary to employ a qualified officer— 
oqe who is acquainted with hand-loom weaving, for instance, to collect the in¬ 
formation rather than leave it to the palwari ? You will not obtain produc¬ 
tion under each of the heads mentioned in appendix H ? 

A. —It would be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Milne. —I have a certain blacksmith in mind, who gets a certain 
amount of work-—but I am not quite certain whether the results I obtain are 
accurate. It would be very difficult to get absolutely accurate information. 
Again you come across a village weaver—a villager, say, in Sialkot—who makes 
iron things, say, scissors, etc. You could get a certain amount of information 
from him regarding his business and probably from several others in the in¬ 
dustry. It would be very rough, and I do not think you can get accurate, 
satisfactory results. 

Q ,.—How would you measure it 1 Do I gather from you that it will not 
be possible to obtain complete returns of cottage production ? , 

A. —The costs of production are extraordinarily varied—a man comes to 
the weaver and gives him cotton yarn to weave—it is very hard to find out 
the cost of carrying on the work. In the town you have got the weaving shop 
and you can discover how much per yard the weaving costs come to, but in 
the village it is extremely difficult to find out. 
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Mr. Kaul— What you mean is that his earnings are the added value. 
There is a difference between his production and the raw material '■ 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. — Would you suggest that where it is not possible 
to appertain a man’s production, you would take his wages—his monthly earnings 
as equivalent to his production ? 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —As equivalent to the added value of his production \ 

A. —Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q . —Many of these persons are not wage-earners 
at all, in a good many villages they are master-craftsmen. Moreover, payment 
is sometimes made in kind—that will have to be ascertained in the village. 
Is not this rather difficult to ascertain ? Do you think a palwari could work 
it out 1 I think patwaris would be limited to finding out what a man s earnings 
are. If you are going to try and really ascertain the production of cottage 
industries, would you not have to employ a man belonging to your depart¬ 
ment ? What does your Department do in the direction of cottage industries ? 

A .—At present, we h Ip with such things as silk weaving and try to find 
markets for the products. 

Q.— Would not that effect a means by which you can obtain information 
from the craftsman ? 

A. —-Where we help we could probably find out how much he produces. 

Q. —Do you su r gest that special studies should be made of particular cottage 
industries ? 

Mr. Scott. —I think we would have to arrive at some standard as to how 
much an average village weaver turns out, in order to put down the outturn. 
We should find out how many weavers there are in the vil age and, accordingly, 
how many yards of cloth are turned out. That is the best way of getting the 
information. It would cause extreme in convenience to villagers to have a 
man watching them. 

Q. —You have redeemed the patwaris’ reputation. There is a difference 
between the patwari in the Punjab and in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Trevaskis.- —The system here is very good. What is wrong with the 
patwaris in the United Provinces ? 

Q.- —Apart from my own opinion we have had the evidence of witnesses 
about those patwaris. 

A.— Honestly, they are all good people, and are on good terms with the 
villagers. 

Q .—We can agree to differ. Would you suggest one year for the intensive 
village study ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —Yes. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —I agree. 
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Q —You have suggested that 5 per cent, of the villages (that is to say, 
there are 34,000 villages, and 5 per cent, gives you 1,700) should be made the 
subject of intensive study. What type of men are you going to employ for 
that kind of study ? Mr. Milne has suggested the same type of man who 
carries out the enquiries of the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, say, a man 
on Rs. 150. Even the results of those enquiries do not give very accurate 
data. Would you not appoint a better qualified man ? I assume it is very 
important to collect accurate data in this intensive study ? 

Mr. Milne. — A. —-The whole idea is to have accurate data. 

Q— Would you not have to put on a really well trained man, a man who 
has had training in research methods and who is at the same time acquainted 
with agricultural conditions ? 

, A.—^ It would be very expensive. It costs about Rs. 2,000 to collect the 

data in each enquiry by means of our present investigators. 

Q. —Irrespective of printing charges ? 

A .-—Yes. Including these charges it comes to nearly Rs. 4,000 per 
village. Professor Myles tells me that the printing costs as much as the actual 
work. 

Q— From where are you going to raise a staff of 1,700 qualified men ? 

A .—You would not get them all at once. 

Q .—Your idea is that the enquiries should not be made at one and the 
same time. You want to procure a certain number of men and collect 
information gradually ? 

A .—Take on as many as you can (it is a question of funds) and continue* 
You do not expect Government to launch out money at the rate of Rs. 4,000 
per village? 

Q .—Do you think you can generalise from 5 per cent ? 

A .—You can get useful infonnation. 

Q. —You do not say you can generalise ? 

A .—It is very difficult to do so from 5 per cent. My point is that these 
villages being such a small percentage of the total should be chosen, and not 
taken at random. That will help you a good deal. You will get a lot of 
valuable information. 

Q .—You say that villages should be chosen on the ground that they are 
typical ? If you choose a village on the ground that it is typical, a man in the 
street may turn round and say it is not typical ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Would it not be better to take households by random sample ? If, 
suppose every 20th house was visited, are we not likely to obtain better results 
than if we took typical villages ? 

We are likely to get good and bad families. Therse is no bias and no 
one can say that the thing is not all Tight. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —We are presuming that you start with these kanungo 
circles. They have more or less similar conditions. 
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Q. —You happened to say that the villages were hoirogc neons. Are 
there not different types of villages, even within a kanung 0 circ le % Take even 
a single village. The whole village is not homogeneous • 

A. —No. You are going to do an intensive survey of the whole village. 

Q. —If your villages are not homogeneous, can you say that your kanungo 
circles are homogeneous 1 

A. —Yes, for practical purposes. 

Q. —What may be homogeneous for one thing may not be for another, that 
is to say, they may be homogeneous in the matter of soil, hut not in legald to 
other matters. 

A. —I am thinking of my own experience as a Sub-Divisional Officer. I 
think you can take it that for this purpose they are homogenc oils enough ; more 
or less you get the same agricultural type. 

Q.- —For instance, in your homogenc ous / at. mi go circles there may be villages 
where you have weavers : them may be others where you have no weavers ? 

A. —It is possible. Generally, you have one or two weavers in every 
village, except in special villages of weavers, which are quite exceptional. 

Q.— -Is it not better to make a list of villages alphabetically and 
mark off your samples at random rather than take your assessment circle ? 

A .—I think that would be better. 

Q. —There is no bias ? 

A. —There would be bias ,'f we leave the kanungo to select it. 

Q .—The moment you stait leaving it to the l.arMgo lhac will always 
be people who are prepared to say that the villages not typical ? 

A. —He may choose as typical villages these which are easiest for him to 
get at. 

Q .—For instance, Dr. Lucas took a village which was easy for him to 
study but he admitted that one could not regard it as lypieal of a Punjab 
village. 

Mr. Scott.— Would you not classify them to a certain extent as far as 
population goes ? 

Q. —Even then, there would be difference in the matter of occupations. 
You may find certain vi lages which may appear perfectly homogeneous with 
regard to certain characteri tics, but may differ entirely with regard to other 
things. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — A. —That would happen if you took them at random. 

Mr. Scott .—You may get small and big villages and divide. 

Mr. Trevaskis. —It is improbable that that would happen. 

Q. —If you take a sufficiently large number of observations ? 

A. —If you take typical villages, it will tend to eliminate small and 
villages. 
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Chairman—Q. —If you take a typical village in each kanungo’s circle, you 
will take one which is not very big or very small. 

A. —I think it is a sound idea. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —With regard to Mr. Scott’s remark of taking 
.typical firms, is it possible to get typical firms ? Do not firms and manufac¬ 
turers vary considerably even more so than do vil ages ? 

Mr. Scott. — A. —By the word ‘ typical ’, I mean one flour mill, one ginning 
factory and so on ; one of each kind. 

Q— We have that kind of information in the Report on “ Prices and 
Wages in India.” Wages in selected industries, monthly rates of wages in a 
paper mill in Bengal, wages paid in a Bombay mill. When you compare those 
figures with the figures for the Bombay mills as a whole they bear no relation¬ 
ship at all. Take this figure, rates of wages in a cotton mill managed by Messrs. 
Binny & Co. (presumably the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills). Any one who 
has been to the mill will realise that it is not a typical mill. Can you possibly 
obtain the required information by taking one or two mills like that ? In the 
mills in Bombay there is tremendo.,s variation in the rates of wages they pay, 
because the machinery employed in some mills is older than in others ; the 
result is that workmen find it much more difficult to work on an i Id machi e 
than on a new one, and they have to be paid higher rates than in the case of a 
niill with up-to-date machinery. 

A .—With old machine? the manufacturer has to pay at least half. There 
is a difference. I am thinking of our province, where the difference is not tre¬ 
mendous. 

Q .—Even in your province, I can r ot imagine factories being so much alike 
that you can take even one or two or three as a sample and generalise. 

A. —I think you would get more or less correct information if you get one, 
two or three factories. 

Q .—What objection would there be for every owner of an industrial es¬ 
tablishment to make a return showing the number of employees, total wages 
paid and the total goods produced say, once a year ? 

A. —-No objection if he does it willingly. 

Q .— It is done by employers in other countries, and they utilise compulsion 
there. No one will give returns willingly. That is why you cannot depend 
on these figures, because they are given willingly by a few firms here and there. 
But if you want comprehensive statistics of production, you must secure 
returns and you must have powers to obtain them. 

A. —It is a matter of opinion. I do not think these manufacturers should 
be placed under any legislation to give information. 

Q. —Because it gives trouble to the people concerned ? But they have 
to furnish returns under the Factories Act ? 

A. —Yes ; that is an established fact. 

Q. —Every time the Factories Act is amended, they have to make certain 
additional returns 1 

A. —That is right, 
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Q. —Why can you not utilise the same forms and make them give addi¬ 
tional information, for example, as regards production ? 

A. —1 am, of course, giving my own opinion. I do not think any advan* 
tage will be. gained by Government. You can get a very fair idea of income - 
tax from the total amount of imports and exports of the country. 

Q .—You think that there are already sufficient data. Is that your view ? 

A. —For roughly estimating the economic condition of the country, I 
think there are sufficient data at present. 

Q. —So you do not think all this information need be obtained ? 

A. —I think it is useful in small cases just to indicate how things are 
going on. 

Q. —Is it not a fact that most employers in other countries grumble at 
having to fill up schedules ? 

A .—But where is the compensating advantage to be gained in this country ? 

().—Surely you will want certain information about such things. 

A.~ Yes, economists and that sort of people want that information. You 
can certainly say whether the country is flourshing or not by its imports and 
exports. 

Q. —Import and export figures will certainly reflect the condition of foreign 
trade. But what about home production ? An increasing amount of goods is 
being produced in the country. Is it not very necessary to be able to 
measure the extent to which that increase has taken place ? 

A. —What I said before is entirely my own opinion. It may be,the opinion 
of the Council and the Assembly that all this should be found out. In my 
opinion it is not necessary. 

Q .—So you think it is unnecessary to find out the cost of living, 
income, wealth, etc., and we should depend on the existing material ? 

A. —Every new legislation that is introduced in some unfortunate cases 
always leads to some further abuses. There is no question about that., 

Q. —With regard to the collection of price returns, certain machinery has 
been suggested but is it not a fact that the collection of accurate returns will 
depend on the interest that is taken by persons who supervise the work ? The 
trouble in this country is that a Collector or Commissioner has, in addition to 
his administrative work, to supervise these returns. Their duties are so heavy 
that they cannot carry out this work properly. 

Mr. Trevaskis. — I quite agree with you that it is very difficult to get 
accurate returns. 

Q. —That is the difficulty with all the statistics of this country i 

A .—The fact is that people are very much taken up with political ques¬ 
tions, and they really take no interest in economic matters. 
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Mr. Kaul .—You mean officials ? 

A. —I, as one interested in statistics, on going round find that the people 
just sign these returns. But if they have got something political, they will 
take much more interest in it. Generally, these forms are filled in by a most 
junior man and other people simply sign them. 

Prof. BurneU-Hurst. — Q .—Is it not also a fact that the Collector or 
Commissioner has not the time to collect these statistics and very often 
sends his chaprassi to the bazaar to find out the rates '! 

A .—It is mostly done by the Tahsildar. I will tell you how it is actually 
done. The chowdkri of the bazaar brings rates of prices to the tahsildar and 
then they are recorded by the latter in his book. The person who does not 
take any interest is generally the Extra Assistant Commissioner : he merely 
signs it. According to the rule he should exercise personal check. I am 
trying to make him do that. 

Q .—As a matter of fact, your wage returns are exceedingly good. I wish 
other provinces would follow your example. I think if you adopt the further 
suggestion that has been thrown out in the questionnaire, they will 
become more valuab e. Unfortunately other provinces do not work on these 
fines. 

A .—It is impossible to know the frequency of distribution. 

Q.—It is useless to know the average rate of wages. The average may be 
the same, and yet there may be a great change in the frequency distribution. 

A.—This does show that people are getting more competitive and less 
customary. 
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Prolessor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, Director of Public 

Information with the Government of India in the Home Department. 

Oral evidence, the 30th Mat), 1925. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Do you wish to appear in camera ? 

A. —I do not mind at all. Government have no objection to my giving 
my evidence in public. I cannot commit my department or the Home Depart¬ 
ment. 

Chairman. — Q. —We are much obliged to you for coming over to give 
evidence before us ? 

A .—I am very glad to have an opportunity of giving my views because 
the enquiry conducted by the committee is in mv opinion an extremely im¬ 
portant one. 

Q. —You have seen the terms of reference ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—To what ends do you think we should direct an economic survey ? 

A .—The principal end, I should imagine, would be to afford some guide 
to the present economic condition of the country from a comparative point 
of view, vis-a-vis the other countries. 

Q .—You do not agree with the view that, comparison with other countries 
is pernicious or wrong ? 

A. —No. I think that comparison with other countries is liable to be 
instructive, but 1 should qualify that answer with reservations of various 
kinds, in fact. 

Q .—Are the results intended for Government, to guide their policies, or 
for the people, or both ? 

A.—Most distinctly both. The Government must see where they stand 
as a whole vis-a-vis other countries, but at the same time, the people must 
know where they stand, too. 

Q .—Can you tell us what investigation should be of special value to enable 
Government to adopt remedial measures if any are found necessary ? 

A. —I cannot answer that except from my personal standard. 1 should 
say that the kind of figures that are specifically required are figures of produc¬ 
tion per head in various classified occupations. Probably those figures would 
have to be given regionally rather than for the whole country. I take it 
that the question in essence really turns on productivity. 

Q. —We are giving very great importance to that. Are you in favour of 
collecting information regionally ? 

A. —It seems to me so because India, is a country which has so many 
varieties, not merely of climate, but of character among the various people 
who compose the various nations of the Indian sub-continent. It seems to 
me that an all-India figure is in many cases likely to be misleading. 
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Q. —You do not object to an all-India figure based upon regional figures 1 

A.~ Not at all. In so far as averages can be safely arrived at, they would 
be useful. 

Q. —Of course, with the usual reservations and qualifications '( 

A. —It seems to me that one of the reasons why a regional average is likely 
to be more useful for purposes of comparison than an all-India average is this. 
From my own observation, it seems to me that the country is passing by un¬ 
equal stages from a natural into a monetary economy, and to take an average 
of this would probably give an unreal result. 

Q .—In what respects will the investigations be of value to enable people 
to improve their condition l 

A,— It seems to me that the results of an investigation such as this com¬ 
mittee is contemplating would be of value in this way in particular; that it 
would show that section of the Indian educated classes who see for their country 
an industrial future some of the main differences which at the present moment 
separate industrial conditions in India from industrial conditions in highly 
organised Western countries. It would probably enable them to concentrate 
their attention upon various lines of progress to meet the gap. 

Q. —You consider that there is a very wide gap between this country and 
others in the matter of industries and manufacture 1 

A. —Very wide. 

Q. —And do you think that the people are not taking full advantage of 
even their existing opportunities ? 

A. —I think they are not. 

Q. —An economic survey of this character would be useful to open their 
eyes to it 1 

A. —I think so ; yes. 

Q .—You are in favour of an economic survey '( 

A.-— Certainly. 

Q. —The results of an economic survey should show production, as you 
have stated, wealth, income, cost of living, indebtedness and various other 
items ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—In what manner, and in what order of importance, should information 
be collected under any of these heads ? Have you any ideas to put forward ? 
Have you any advice to give us to the heads under which information would 
be of most value to the country % 

A. —I am afraid I can give you no information on that point, without 
devoting much more attention than I have given to it. Do you wish me to 
reply with reference to your terms of reference, or from my personal point of 
view 1 

Q. —We take it that your evidence is all personal. You do not commit 
Government to anything I 

A. —.That is so. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q. —You were going to say something from your personal 
point of view ? 

A. —It seems to me, from my personal point of view, that one of the most, 
immediate problems which would confront any economic survey is that of 
middle class unemployment. I am speaking from the point of view of the 
observer rather than of the professional economist. 

Q. —How would you measure it ? 

A. —I think we need any enquiry primarily into the economic condition 
of the middle classes in the towns. That indeed strikes me as one of the most 
important and immediate ends of such an economic survey. I have, in the 
preparation of mv annual surveys of the political condition of India, failed 
to discover any statistical grounds for measuring middle class unemployment ; 
but there can be no doubt, both from study of the newspaper press and one’s 
common observation, that it is one of the pressing economic troubles of India 
to-day. 

Q. —Supposing they were very badlv off, can you indicate some kind of 
remedy ? 

A. —That raises very big questions, but it seems to me that the only radical 
remedy to the present situation lies in an overhauling of the present education¬ 
al system. 

Q. —The same point was made by Sir Ganga Ram, and he was of opinion 
that we should not increase the number of arts colleges, but should have 
more institutions of vocational education. 

A. —I think vocational education is one of the crying needs of the country. 
At the same time, I would point out to your committee that vocational educa¬ 
tion by itself will probably, if pursued in the wav in which arts education is 
being pursued, lead on to exactly the same deadh»ck in another direction. 
One of the difficulties which is experienced, I understand, at the present 
moment is that of finding suitable billets for trained men. 

Chairman .— Q. —Even in industries ( 

A. —That is my point. I can speak from personal experience in this 
matter, because I have many friends in Indian universities. Some under¬ 
graduates have been trained under me. It is a matter of the most extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty to secure proper places in India for really highly trained 
technical men. Even in the case of electrical engineering, it is a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to secure projier openings even for experts. There 
seems to be a lack of openings. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Can you indicate some sort of action for meeting the 
difficulty ? Can you give us any definite suggestions ? 

A .—I should think that the goneral encouragement of industrial projects 
by the State as well'as bv private capitalists is likely, in some way or other, 
to meet the difficulty. The reason why I stress education in this particular 
direction is not so much that 1 think that technical education, if properly 
pursued, will of itself help to foster progress of the right kind, but because 
it seems to me that so many of the middle class young men in India are wedded 
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to the “ white collar ” professions; and the idea is that it may perhaps induce 
by degrees, a gradual change in their outlook, so that middle class young men 
will realise that, there is no degradation in going into scientific agriculture and 
learning to take their coats off. Once you have done that, you are on your 
way to the solution of the problem. 

Chairman. — Q. —There are some people who advocate that the education 
of professional men should be limited because there are no openings ; would 
you endorse that opinion ? 

A .—I entirely agree that we should have to be very careful in the manner 
we direct our technical education. I think it would be no use importing whole¬ 
sale Western m dels of technical education, because it seems to me that these 
Western institutions postulate a very large number of openings'for the techni¬ 
cal men whom they turn out. I think we shall have to devise our own scheme 
of technical education, and for the first decade we should have to direct our 
attention far more to equipping men who would be able to make their way 
and learn to earn their own living, than to turning out men who would find it 
necessary to go into the works of big organisations and take charge of a section 
of the plant. We want trained men qualified through ancestral acres to start 
industries by the help of borrowed capital. We want trained men to go into 
small production, businesses to start, possibly, cottage factories and that sort 
of tiling. 

Q. —You say in your report that the country is not organised for the pro¬ 
duction of wealth—and I suppose the Public Works Department workshops 
are some of those, you mention. To organise for the production of wealth is 
ari important function of Government, isn’t it? 

/(.—Yes, that is perfectly true—and of the people also. There must, be 
collaboration between the two, but for various reasons sufficient attention has 
not. been paid to this aspect, of the country’s development. That is what I 
feel myself. Along certain lines Government has done a great deal; e.g. — 
the large railway system, irrigation—all these various branches go along, to t. 
the difficulty' is. there h no co-ordination. Owing to the fact that the social 
fabric of the country is directed to the preservation in certain respects of the 
traditional organisation of society, it is not sufficient for Government merely 
to place the kind of opportunities before the people of India which might 
amply suffice for the people of a Western country. Here people will have to 
be led very much more, and encouraged to break away from tradition. I do 
not think that is to be done merely • ■ education of a practical character ; the 
people should be trained in the direction in which their genius lies. It seems 
to me that while the Government has laid down the externals of industrial 
development, the mere externals are not sufficient, in this country. You must 
actually get hold of the people, as it were, persuade them that their interests 
lie in this direction : it is not sufficient to provide opportunitos for the rare 
business genius. 

Q .—You bave no objection to information being collected about income, 
wealth, production, etc. ? 

A .—It seems to be vitally necessary both from the point of view of the 
State and from the point of view of the people. 
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Q. —If we want to have a stock-taking survey, how long would it take to 
have one ? You agree that more effort should be made to lake stock of the 
present situation and to supply the essential economic facts and statistics, 
so as to give a start to the country, and to provide a basis ? 

A. —Certainly. 

Q. —Would you do it for every province as a unit '( 

A.— Yes; purely from the point of view of the administration. But 1 
do not think it would be a scientific plan because the provincial organization 
is based on historical and other reasons. It is no use disturbing that for the 
purpose of economic surveys. There are 250 districts in the country, and it is 
better to adhere to them. 

Q. —What is your view about lack of information with regard to Indian 
States. 

A. —The Indian States should fall into line if they can be persuaded to do 
so, but there is great difficulty for very few of them maintain reliable statis¬ 
tics. 

Q .—What deficiencies in the economic condition of the people would you 
first attack in order to provide remedies—education '( 

A. —I should think “ education ” to begin with, and then practical train¬ 
ing of the people by Government and associations in the country. 

Q. —Would you start industries on a large scale if possible '( 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Some witnesses said that their province should be entirely agri¬ 
cultural ; they should not think of industries ; they should bo content with 
agriculture only. You do not subscribe to that view ? 

A. —No, not entirely. It seems to me that a doctrine of that kind is rather 
dangerous. It may be quite possible for the moment that agriculture sub¬ 
serves the whole need, but I should question that generally. 

Q.—You know that certain country in America was content to be agri¬ 
cultural for a long time, and then they had to use the corn they produced as 
fuel—there was no better use—and so in a country, if the people are accustomed 
to produce only perishable products, their prosperity cannot be very consider¬ 
able, but if they have manufactures, those products would last for some years, 
for^all time ? 

A. —Yes; but on the other hand, of a course, one difficulty is that you 
would have to rely so much upon the transport system of the country' in order 
to get rid of the manufactured commodities, and transport may at any time 
break down. You must not entirely depend upon that. The two together 
should go hand in hand. 

Q. —You know they first began in America and Canada with agriculture 
and they gradually developed into industrial countries—it falls very largely 
into zones. There are provinces in Japan which devote their attention entirely 
to industries, and the Government encourage that and give all facilities, and. 
they get their food products from the neighbouring districts. 
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A. —Yes, it is very largely the case in Italy—there are certain sections of 
northern Italy which produce practically no crops at all. The whole district 
is a manufactory. 

Q .—A difficulty in India is that the seasons are precarious, the monsoon 
is a very erratic clement hero, and on that account the blending of the 
two—agriculture and industries, should be advanced side by side. 

A. —Yes; provided, of course, that you include in industries not merely 
large scale industries, but cottage industries. That seems to he the prime need 
of the country. I would add to the main lines which were previously discussed 
—education and the starting of industries on a large and small scale—a third, 
that is, the widespread diffusion of information regarding the better utilisation 
of existing resources that seems all important. 

Q. —Regarding existing resources, also, regarding the conservation of the 
resources of the country and development t 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You are aware that there is a theory that the production from in¬ 
dustries may be—I do not commit mj self to that view—probably about a 
fifth or a sixth of the total value from agriculture '< 

A. —I have heard that. It is probably about that—I cannot commit my¬ 
self—perhaps about a fourth. 

Q .—Is not that proportion very low ( 

A .—Yes ; it strikes me as low ? 

Q. —And you agree it is necessary to devote particular attention to the 
improvement of industries at the present time % 

A. —Yes, it certainly seems immensely desirable. 

Q .—You also agree that agriculture can be industrialised '{ If the agri¬ 
cultural processes are developed on commercial lines, the production from 
agriculture will also increase { 

A, —That is unquestionable. I am not quite clear in my own mind as to 
whether the industrialisation of the country should precede or should go hand 
in hand with the industrialisation of agriculture. It seems to me that con¬ 
sidering the proportion of the people, now dependent upon agriculture and 
dependent on industries, any rapid advance in the prosperity of the country 
probably depends as much upon the industrialisation of agriculture as upon 
the starting of industries on a large scale. 

Q. —And if the agricultural industries develop, agriculture also will develop., 
side by side, at the same rate ? 

A. —I think that is true. 

Q. —Would you encourage the people of regions or local areas to study 
their economic conditions—statistics and so forth—and try to improve them¬ 
selves % 

4._Yes ; most certainly. It is very desirable. 
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Q. —We. had an officer before us who said that in the- case of intensive- 
studies being undertaken he was a very able officer—correct information about 
facts should certainly be obtained, but no deductions or inferences should be 
drawn. That is, for instance, iu the case of family budgets ; if you prepare 
family budgets for a period, the bare facts should be recorded but any attempt 
to draw conclusions should be severely repressed, he says. 

A .—That is rather an extreme view. 

Q. -Would you calculate income per head and wealth per bead for dis¬ 
tricts as a whole 

A .—It would be rough, but there is no inherent objection ; there would 
have to be many reservations. 

Q .—Would you not favour the division of labour into various categories, 
skilled, unskilled, agricult ural and casual { 

A. —Yes. A proper comparison between two adjacent districts would 
be very much more scientific, and also very much more educative, if the com¬ 
parison were made imt.ween social stratum A in district. X and social stratum 
A in district Y. rather than between the per capita incomes per district'. 
Facts about one social stratum in one district and another social stratum in 
another will give no indication of the prosperity of the region as a whole— 
it is alter all on I lie region that you have to make your est imates. 

Q. - -No. but l take it that you can make an estimate of the development of 
a particular occupation '{ 

A. --There is much more what I have in my mind. 1 hate no objection 
at all. from tlu* practical point of view, to the preparation of such a district 
figure, but it seems to me—though perhaps here 1 am speaking at random— 
that one of the fast ways of arriving at such an average would be to take 
occupational averages, though this might be combined with district averages, 
if it was thought desirable. 

Q .—If you had a district average or the total production of the district, 
you might lie able, to see how it is distributed { 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—That is more important : your distribution of income, and wealth 
and production are also important if the information could be obtained 

A. —Yes. 

y.—Statistics arc imperfect and probably a stock-taking census may also 
take some time. You agree that information regarding income, wealth and 
production, can be collected accurately for any particular village or particular 
area ? Of course, it is more difficult, but you can collect some information 
like that < 

A. —Certainly, it is quite a practical proposition. 

Q. -Then, from that you can build up for the district and province and 
country as a whole—of courses with reservations '? 

A .—With many reservations, but the whole process is quite practicable 
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tj .—Comparing the economic condition of large masses of people is most 
valuable. There is no other way of finding out the information ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Comparing the economic condition of large masses of population will 
be useful ? 

A. —Yes. That is, of course, quite true, but at the same time the average 
figure rather neglects the very vital question of distribution. 

Q. —You agree that if you have income and wealth, you must also, as 
Voon as possible, find out the distribution of income i 

A. —Quite so ; that is really vital. 

Q. —That can be done in a small area like a district or village, or town, if 
necessary 1 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Kindly don’t answer this question if you don’t wish to. What is 
your own estimate of income per head in the country! You would rather not 

answer ? 

A. —I have no hesitation in answering the question so far as my know¬ 
ledge goes. 

Q .—You have said that the taxation is 12 shillings per head i 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —What is the income per head, from your point of view, very roughly ? 
Ypur answer may, if necessary, range between certain figures. 

A .—I should give an average estimate, as it seems to me—for what an 
average estimate is worth—as ranging between Rs. 45 a head in the very 
poorest and the worst watered areas (for example places like those Ur. Mann 
has surveyed) and Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 per head in the more prosperous areas. 

Q. —Do you take provinces or districts or individual cities and towns ? 

A.— That seems to me the average figure that one can give, and which 
will be more or less approximate for the whole country. One of the difficulties 
in striking an average is that the variations are so immense. I actually do 
know cases where the income ranges between the two figures which I have 
given ; it may range outside these figures also. 

Q. —There is a considerable variation ; 45 and 200 ? 

A .—It is tremendous, of course. 

Q .—You know the total cultivated area is one acre per head for the whole 
country, and income per acre may vary between about Rs. 20 and Rs. 100. 
In exceptional cases, like sugar cane, it may be Rs. 500 or Rs. (500. It varies 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 100.—for the irrigated tracts it is about Rs. (50, and for 
the unirrigated it is about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. It may range, as von said, probably 
between Rs. 45 and Rs. 200 ? 

A.— Yes. 
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Q. —That gives you a sort of rough idea. Anyhow, that shows that the 
condition of the country is below any standard which would be considered 
reasonable in Western countries. You have said that somewhere in your 
book ? 

A .—It is unquestionable that the degree of poverty in India is very much 
worse than that which would be possible in western countries, because the 
western climate is much more exacting. 

Q. —Do you think it is the climate alone that is responsible for this ? 

A.—I would not say that the climate alone is responsible for the low- 
figure. The climate enables people to live on a margin of income which would 
be. quite impossible in other countries. 

Q. —Do you not think that the present condition of the p- ople could be vast! y 
improved if they are properly trained and equipped for adapting themselves, 
to the conditions of this country ? 

A .—If by training you include such a system of education as would tend to 
alter the present view of life, I agree. But it seems to me that the present 
view of life is really fundamental. I want to safeguard myself very carefully. 
I do not sav that the Indian view of life is wrong, but I do say that it is very 
largely incompatible with a highly developed industrial condition. 

Q .—With conditions in the country and international relationship ? 

A .—I have put it somewhat like this. India will shortly be compelled 
to make up her mind whether she will sacrifice a great d< al of what is most 
valuable, from the ethical point of view, in her traditional culture, or whether 
she will advance upon her economic condition. 

Q. —A good deal can be done. The standard of earning could be very vastly 
improved if education is developed and if what may be called Indianisation is 
attempted ; that is, Indianisation, not in the sense of appointments of officials, 
but Indianisation in the sense of adapting the people to the conditions of the 
country and the conditions of the times. 

A .—Most certainly. 

Q. —It is very important ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And probably, in the present condition of the country, it might be 
possible for the people bv their own efforts to increase their production 3 to 5 
fold ? 

A .—I think so ; that again depends on education—some alteration of that 
outlook. If we could encourage a greater individualism in India, and if we 
could make the average Indian realise that his economic betterm nt is a-legiti¬ 
mate object, is something worth taking care of. is something worth working 
hard for, in the same way as he makes sacrifices now for charity, for the good 
of his dependants and so forth, it would improve matters very much. 

Q ,—You also agree that it is necessary to encourage co-operation ? 

A .—Most certainly. 
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Q. —Large masses working together ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —And mass production '! 

A .—That is correct. 

Q ,—These are all very necessary in the present condition of the world f. 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—The reason why (here I am not referring to political conditions) people 
have not equipped themselves rapidly is that commercial and technical educa¬ 
tion have come late : they have been very recent. Even iv w, you know there 
is not one well-equipped technical college in India worth the name. I am not 
asking questions of a political character. I want the present conditions to be 
correctly understood. It is necessary that technical education, commercial 
-education, practical education, should be developed very largely ? 

A. —Yes ; what we also wanted to encourage even as a preliminary to that 
is a well based demand for it. At the present moment there is a certain de¬ 
mand for technical education, which is based largely upon the existing question 
of middle class unemployment. We want a more intelligent appreciation of 
what technical education is really designed to do, because technical education 
is designed not to find jobs for a few middle class men. but to carry the whole 
country economically forward. 

Q. —Don’t you think that propaganda is necessary to that end 1 

A. —Yes. immensely. 

Q. —Do you not think that Government should undertake it I 

A. —I do not see from what other agency it will come. 

Q. —Then, of course, vou said that there is no demand on the part of the 
people ! 

A.-^-J did not say that. I said that the demand is not probably on the 
right basis. 

Q. —There is no proper demand on a proper basis 1 

A. —There is no real understanding. 

Q. —That is because tbe masses have not understood the situation, though 
g. few 7 educated people might have understood it ? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—Then what is the idea in parents sending their children to school 'i 
We cannot but go to a school or university. 

A. —On the other hand, if you have got a child with a very developed 
mechanical side, it is w> use sending the bov to an arts college. 

Q .—But children arc usually unwilling to go to school : they would rather 
go to-morrow than to-day.' 

A. —Yes, to some extent. I have known conditions in India, as well as 
in other countries, where going to school biassed the rest of a child’s life. 
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Q,— Ic depends on how education is imparted ? 

A.- —Yes. 

Q. —When I was a boy and suffered from cold, I used to get some very 
sweet medicine ; I used to take more medicine than was needed. You agree, 
then, that very considerable propaganda is necessary and, if possible, Govern¬ 
ment should undertake to put new ideas into the people in order to better 
their condition ? 

A. —Yes. * 

Q .—From the terms of our reference you will see that Government want 
a scheme from us ; a scheme of economic survey in India, showing the staff 
required, cost involved and all that. That is our real problem. You agree that 
it is necessary, as T once before said, to have a stock-taking census at the begin¬ 
ning '{ 

A.~ Yes. 

Q. —And then have a small census staff from year to year to mark the 
variations afterwards ? 

A. —That is essential : otherwise the work will have to be done all over 
again, and the staff re-trained. 

Q .—Periodical census may be necessary—will be necessary. But some 
staff should be maintained ? 

A .—There must be some continuity : otherwise you can never get any 
reliable statistics. 

Q. —If we have to take an initial stock-taking census, within what time 
would you complete it and publish the results if, for instance, you were the 
Director of Census ? 

A. —I am afraid I cannot answer that question unless von tell me what is 
the money at my disposal. 

Q. —It is a question of money. If you have sufficient, money, you can do 
it in a very short, time % 

A .—I would not say in a very short time, because most of the figures have 
to be collected and there is a paucity of trained agencies. I am not at all sure 
and here I must say that I guess—that it would not be necessary to start in 
every province a very brief instructional course, at any rate, for the superiors, 
which might last conceivably as much as two or three months, before it would 
be safe really to start ; because while we possess in jtnieh and palwaris excellent 
agency for the investigation of village family budgets, we have to be very care¬ 
ful that they have at any rate a glimmering of a common scheme and common 
methods. It would add very much to the value of our survey if we were able to 
satisfy ourselves and the world that the information had been collected by peopl e 
who had a clear idea in their head of what was wanted and why it was wanted _ 

Q .—The staff should be trained ; that is probably the very first thing that 
you should attend to. 

A. —Yes, the very first thing, I am, of course, entirely waiving the question 
of expenditure. There must be common centres ; encouragement should be 
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given to people who are going to do the work to state their difficulties, and they 
should be made to understand what you want. 

Q ■—Even if the first .stock-taking census gives imperfect results ; in the 
next census it would be perfect, and the work would be better done ? 

A. —Quite so ; one learns by experience. 

C?.—Now, as regards the organisation, you agree that the centralisation 
' and co-ordination of statistics throughout the country is necessary ? 

A. —Yes ; after all the whole country is a great economic unit. 

Q. —Statistics, as you know, is a central subject now ; but the statistics are 
not centralised. 

A .—No ; on the contrary, that, was a point which I was anxious to bring 
up before the Committee. I believe that on account of some recent retrench¬ 
ment the activities of the Director of Statistics have latterly been very much 
curtailed, and I find myself that some of the most important information is not 
available in his office. For example, the very important statistics regarding 
labour are not collected by the Director at all. 

Q. —Some of the departments collect the statistics merely to show a proper 
record of their work ? 

A. —Yes ; they need them for their own purposes. 

Q. —It is necessary that the statistics collected in the remotest part of the 
country should be co-ordinated in some form by the central statistical organisa¬ 
tion ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—You agree that it is necessary to have a Central Census and Statistics 
Bureau, which should be independent of the Commerce Department ? 

A .—Quite. 

Q. —At present, it is a branch of the Commerce Department for economic 
purposes ? 

A.- -Yes ; and the result is that the outlook is rather considerably modi¬ 
fied. 

Q .—You also agree that it is necessary to have a Provincial Census and 
Statistical office ? 

A .—I think that is necessary. The experience of other countries such as 
Australia and South Africa shows that it is impossible to collect satisfactory 
statistics over a very large area of a country, in which the conditions differ 
enormously, without the most intimate co-operation between provincial and 
central bureaux. 

Q. —There are certain statistics which are central : there are others which 
are provincial. The provincial statistics are looked after by the Provincial 
Bureau, who can help the Central Government. ? 

A .—It should be recognised that many all-India statistics were based upon 
the equation and the comparison of provincial statistics. In this connection I 
should like to point out to the Committee a comparatively recent development 
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of Australia. It is this. The Department of Statistics in Austral a (I am not 
sure of the proper name of the Department, but I think the Department of Sta¬ 
tistics ’ sufficiently describes it) started by being almost independent of the 
provincial statistical bureaux. The various provinces in Australia were very 
jealous of interference, even for statistical purposes, by the Australian organisa¬ 
tion. But within the last two or three years the provincial bureaux have found 
it so much more convenient to allow a large amount of their work to be done for 
them by the Central Bureau that they have become practically the agents of the 
central organisation. The old jealousy has been broken down. They now find 
that not merely their Pan-Australian but also their provincial needs are pro¬ 
perly met by the statistics which arc published by the Central office, particu¬ 
larly in the form of the Commonwealth Year Book. 

Q. —-Then, in the districts you want some representative—a Superintendent 
or somebody else—who might work either under or in co-ordination with the 
Collector ? 

A.—Yes. You must have somebody to keep his eye upon the statistics, 
because in the provinces statistics are collected under so many heads and so 
many officials deal with them. The ideal should be that the officers deputed for 
the purpose of collecting statistics should do nothing else. But, on the other 
hand, that would entail a certain amount of duplication, because so many 
departmental agencies are collecting statistics for their own purposes. 

Q. —-Many of the statistics are brought together by an independent man, 
and they would be very useful to the public ? 

A. —Quite. 

Q. —-The next step is that the whole district may be divided into so many 
units—city, town and village. And if we can collect the basic economic facts 
for each city, town and village, which can all be collected by the District Super¬ 
intendent and transmitted to the Provincial Bureau, all that is necessary would 
be done ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q .—The most essential information which we will have to collect will be 
production statistics ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—' That, of course, should be collected in as accurate a form as possible 
for the whole district; and, if possible, the assistance of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in connection with those statistics should be taken to the fullest possible 
extent ? 

A. —That seems to me to be a ready-made agency. 

Q .—Most of the agricultural statistics are ready. We have got the areas, 
and in some cases we have also got the production ; only the values have to be 
put in. Perhaps you are aware that in the Bombay Presidency, Dr. Mann has 
prepared production statistics for every district. In Madras they did it two or 
three years ago. So it would be possible through the Revenue agency to collect 
as much information as is possible. Of course, this agency will need our help 
and money \ 

A. —And probably also they will need the assistance of persons trained in our 
provincial or central training schools to handle the statistics. 
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Q. —There is another aspect of the subject. Income, wealth, cost of living, 
indebtedness, etc., are all obtrusive subjects, and for this purpose, there is a 
suggestion that there should be a special agency, which should possess one or two 
technical men to direct the operations and undertake intensive studies in 
particular areas ? 

A.— In some areas they will doubtless be necessary. At the same time, in 
many places you have an equally efficient agency, viz., the Co-operative Credit 
Societies, which should be utilised. 

Q. —Only a limited number of people will be available from the Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies 1 

.4.—Unfortunately that is true. 

Q .—If by these intensive studies we are to find out the income, wealth, 
cost of living, etc., it would be by means of a special investigation, apart from 
production ? 

A. —It certainly seems desirable. 

Q .—Could you tell us what percentage of the population should be examined 
in that way in order to generalise for the whole district ? That is a very im¬ 
portant question for us. 

A. —Does not that depend almost entirely upon the uniformity of condi¬ 
tions throughout the area ? It seems to me that it should be possible, in the 
ordinary district, to split up what you might call the economic postulate into 
different areas. You could then, relying upon the assistance of people with local 
knowledge within each area, take what is regarded as being a medium village, 
i.e., which is neither rich nor poor. It seems to me that if you do that for all the 
villages, you could build up your district, quotient. 

Q. —Could you kindly indicate the percentage of the population which must 
be examiued in that way ? f admit that the less uniform the conditions are the 
higher the percentage is. 

A. —I am afraid 1 can give the Committee no useful answer. It would 
seem to be dependent entirely on the actual conditions from district to dis¬ 
trict. 

Q. —Assume, for a moment, that the population is uniform ? 

A.— If you were to assume that the population is uniform, then, according 
to the law of averages, between 5 and 10 per cent, would be ample. 

Q. —Other people have also mentioned 5 per cent. Even 1 to 3 per cent; 
may give some indication ? 

A .—The advantage of a slightly higher figure is that it would serve to 
include a certain degree of variation. 

Q -—With regard to the agencies, it has been suggested that we can get 
information through honorary correspondents, e.g., school masters, lawyers, 
intelligent farmers, members of Co-operative Credit Societies, by sending them 
some forms, drawing up questions, and asking them to send returns. Ii you 
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get a sufficient number of honorary correspondents in this way, which would 
cover, sav 5 per cent, of the. whole district, you can take out the averages ? 

A .—No ; I am afraid I cannot agree to that. It seems to me that t hesc. hono¬ 
rary correspondents would be an extraordinarily useful supplementary check. 
But it gives far too wide a play to the individual, who is ex hi/pothesi quite 
untrained. If these gentlemen were willing to undergo a training for four or 
live weeks, they would be well equipped for this task. 

Q .—You mean to say that they must be trained ? 

A.—Yes. Of course, 1 am far from casting any aspersions on the merits 
of the suggestion. 

Q. — In Canada they have got 13,000 trained men \ 

.4.—Yes ; and they make great use of them. 

Q. —Generally, they are school masters, and many of them are farmers. 

.4.—Quite. 

Q .—Paid correspondents may aiso be engaged to do this work \ 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—Then there are advisory committees. What do you say about the 
appointment of advisory committees to work in conjunction with the chief 
officers of the district ? 

A .—I think they would be useful. 

Q- -Now' we come to the question of cost. What do you think of an ex¬ 
penditure of, say, one rupee per hundred of the population for the initial 
stock-taking census and, for the upkeep of the annual staff, one rupee per thou¬ 
sand of the population '( 

A .—If you could do that, it would be well worth it. 

Q .—That would mean about Ks. 125 lakhs for the whole of British India 
for the first year, and about 25 lakhs per annum for subsequent years ? 

.4.—It would seem to be an excellent investment. 

Q .—Will the money be found i In the case of municipalities should they 
be asked to find the money ! It. seems to be reasonable, because municipalities 
are asked to find money in the case of an ordinary population census. As re¬ 
gards villages, my colleagues are of opinion that it would not be possible to get 
any money from villages. This view' has also been held in other parts of the 
•country. There are, however, certain areas in South India where, I think, the 
people would be willing to take up the work. If they do, we will welcome 
them. Otherwise, you will agree, that for the present the cost of the Central 
Census and Statistical Bureau should be met by the Central Government, and 
the cost of the Provincial Bureaux should be iriet by the, Provincial Govern¬ 
ment ? 

*4..—1 think so. 

Q. —Eventually, you might be able by propaganda to induce villagers to 
collect statistics, because that will be simpler and they might be standardis¬ 
ed i 

A. —Yes. There is some hope of that. 
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Q. —Iii Japan I have seen villages where the earning power of every house¬ 
hold is recorded, the total for the whole village is taken and the total for 20 
years recorded ; and they have shown in one case that they quintupled their 
production in 20 years, because they studied the conditions and took measures. 
They have a chart in the village offices. 

A .—Something of that kind should be put up in every village post office. 

Q.— If an ideal like that is put forward, villagers will take it up ( 

A .—That is something to wo k up to. It will be extremely valuable. 

Q .—If that proves a success, then gradually the cost of the census and the 
survey of villages will be taken oh the hands of the Provincial Governments ? 

A. —Yes. 

Professor Burnett-Hurst.- Q. — I am not going to put anv questions with 
regard to the various remedies which you have suggested for meeting the exist¬ 
ing economic evils in lire country, because that is rather outside our terms of 
reference. We are concerned merely with the question of considering how far 
the existing state of things and the existing material are sufficient to frame an 
idea of the economic condition of the people ; and, if they are not sufficient, to 
make suggestions as to how far they can be supplemented ; and also to make 
suggest ions for an economic survey. 1 shall confine myself strictly to the terms 
of reference. In the course of your work as 1 brector of Public Information, you 
have had recourse to various Government, and other publications relating to the 
economic condition of the people! Do you consider that ; ho material at pre¬ 
sent in existence, that is to say, material available for the public as well as in 
the. archives of Government, is such as to give full information, which can be 
considered fairly complete, to judge of the economic condition of the people % 

A. —No. I must answer that in the negative. 

Q .—There is a great deal of material published departmentally which 
is not co-ordinated in any' way i 

A. —That is perfectly true. 

Q.— Would not a very valuable piece of work be the co-ordinaticn of that 
material ? 

A. —It would. 

Q.— Would you not be able to get a considerable amount of valuable in¬ 
formation relating to the economic condition of the people by adopting such 
means of co-ordination as may be found necc. sary ' 

A .—That is certainly the case. 

Q. —You hapjjened to refer to the varying social and economic conditions 
in the country. As a result of that is it not extremely dangerous to generalise 
with regard to India ? 

A. —Yes. 1 have tried to safeguard myself. 1 pointed out in the course 
of my examination by the Chau man the dangers which must attend any argu¬ 
ment front an average figure. 
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Q. —That is to say, supposing you got an average for a few villages, it 
would, I take it from what you have said, be rather dangeron? to generalise 
from that to the whole district '( 

A. —One must postulate some kiud of common economic state, shall I 
sav, among these villages before that average would have the slight-rat- value, 
even for that group of villages. It would be possible within an area of a few 
square miles to discover half a dozen villages in some parts of the country which 
have nothing in common except contiguity. 

Q .—For purposes of scientific comparison, if you are going to compare 
one tract with another, the tracts must be homogeneous, as far as possible '( 

A. —Yes, in the broad sense of the term. 

Q. —Now, you happened to give a range of the estimates of the income, and 
you stated that taking some villages yon find an income per head of T’s. -15, 
while in the case of other villages the income per head is Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. 
Does that not very largely arise from the great variations in climatic, social 
and economic conditions in the country ? 

A. —Yes, I think itdoes. You must have regard to climatic and economic 
conditions and all factors of that kind. In considering the social conditions, you 
must count the degree of progress from the natural to the monetary economy. 
It has very often seemed to me that, some estimates which have been prepared of 
villages and which show the per capita figure at an extremely low figure are ro be 
explained bv the fact that monetary economy prevails to a very, very limited 
extent within those areas. The result is that any attempt, at- a monetary mea¬ 
sure must, be taken with great reservations, and independently of any other 
single factor. 

Q. —That is to say, there are villages, and probably a very large mini her of 
•villages, in this country where it will be extremely difficult to measure from a 
monetary standpoint the income of a family ? 

A .—Quite so, because so much of that income depends upon services. 

Q. —So that there is another factor. I therefore take it that, it may be 
misleading to take figures of one plaee in regard to income and compare them 
with the figures of another place. 

A.—Yes, that is quite so : and for this very reason it seems to me that the 
utmost care will have to be taken in any projected survey to ensure that those 
who are engaged in the actual task of the field collection of statistics should 
know precisely what they are driving at and should employ some of the agreed 
common methods of mensuration. If I may continue that argumenr, much 
of the uncertainty which has hitherto prevailed in regard to the economic 
conditions of various parts of the country arises very often from the fact, that 
people who have been responsible for collecting statistics in one aiea are guided 
by quite different lines of argument, quite different suppositions a»cl quite 
different methods of work from those who have attempted to gather statistics 
in another area. 

Q.— Will you not have to take into consideration, in all comparison* 
of income per head even within the country, the cost of living ? 

A. —Yes; most certainly. 
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Q. —You could not compare the position of Professors of Economics in 
Rangoon, Lahore and Bombay ? 

A .—That is perfectly true. 1 take it that we are concerned with real 
income, and not nominal income. 

Q. —Jf one can arrive at a figure of real income per head, that figure may be 
of some value ? 

A. —Quite so. 

Q .—But the mere factor of income per head is very misleading '{ 

A. —To use a statistical phrase, the figures are unbalanced. 

Q. —For international comparisons (you said it would be advisable to make 
international comparisons), would it not be better to give a detailed and 
thorough descriptive account of the conditions under which a particular class live 
in a certain country, and the conditions under which a corresponding class live 
in another country, rather than take a mere figure of income per head in one 
case and compare it with a figure of income per head in the other country. 

A. —Yes. I feel inclined to agree, and that really lay at the root of what 
I was saying in reply to the Chairman as to the desirability of taking the figure 
by classes in order that the comparison might be real. 

Q .—What is your opinion about the figures we see sometimes. The 
income per head of population in India is so much and the income per head of 
the population in the United States of America is so much. Do you think 
that those figures are comparable. 

A. —Even granting, which is a very wide assumption, that they are scien¬ 
tifically prepared and that they are an accurate average within their limits, it 
seems to me extremely difficult to draw any conclusions from such comparison. 
They may be comparable in the seme that they have been arrived at as the result 
of a similar process, but it seems to me it is extremely difficult to base anv 
argument upon them because the relative conditions to which they refer are so 
different. 

Q. —In one country the dwelling may be free, wffiile in the other country 
they may have to pay rent. In fact the standard and cost of living mav be 
quite different ? 

A. — It seems to me that it would be possible, if I may say so, to offset 
to a very large degree such considerations as that. But what is so difficult to 
offset, it seems to me, is what one might call the social environment, which has 
such a tremendous bearing, not merely upon productivity, but upon general 
means of livelihood and everything of that kind. In order to get a real com¬ 
parison between India and the United States, you would have to find some 
common, ground between the two. At present, you are talking about two 
entirely different tilings ; quite apart from the accuracy of figures in each case. 

Q .---You could carry out a closer comparison between India and Japan, 
than you could between India and the United States of America ? 

A.—Yes, I think that would be possible, but, at the same time, the differ¬ 
ence, although not so great, is very great indeed. 
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Q .—That is to say, international comparisons are extremely difficult to 
make, and if they are not made with sufficient care are likely to be dangerous 
and misleading ? 

A .—That is perfectly true, but it seems to me that useful international 
comparisons may be made as between the productivity, the real income of 
class A in one country and class A in another, the classes being selected so far as 
possible under conditions which may be approximately the same. But so far 
as the average income per head lumped together from country to country, 
ocean to ocean, is concerned, it seems to me extraordinarily difficult in the case 
of large countries, where circumstances vary so much indifferent loca ties as 
in the United States, as in India, to draw any conclusions at all from such a 
comparison. You may, for instance, take a Bombay cotton mill and a Lanca¬ 
shire cotton mill, and take t in hours of work in each country and the type of 
machinery—one loom or three looms, whatever it may be—-if you take all these 
various factors into consideration and then compare the figures of production in 
one country with the figures of production in any other country, you may be 
able to arrive at some useful conclusions. Certainly, that seems a practical 
way of approaching the problem. But you have after all to take nil the 
facts into consideration ; a mere figure of production per mill in Bombay as 
compared with Lancashire, may be misleading unless all the other factors art 
taken into consideration. 

Q. —Is it not a fact that most advanced countries spend a considerable 
amount of money on collecting accurate data, that is to say, statistical data, 
relating to the economic condition of the people ? 

A. —Not merely collection, but wider diffusion. There is no Government 
which spends so little in that connection as the Government of India. The 
expenditure in Washington is enormous ; and other countries as well spend a 
considerable amount, even the Dominions. Of course, the Dominions work 
the statistical business very largely in conjunction with their publicity bureaux, 
and the prime function of the publicity bureaux is in many cases to encourage 
immigrants. So that the Legislature raise very little objection to the expendi¬ 
ture of very large sums of money on the collection and diffusion all over the 
world of widespread information. It is very striking. I can speak from 
personal experience here. They are only too pleased to get in touch with 
enquirers. In India of course, there is the greatest difficulty in getting publi¬ 
cations except by paying for them. The most modest Dominions have better 
arrangements. 

Q. —Moreover, is it very difficult to get your publications in the provinces ? 

A. —That, is a fact. In other countries they give them for nothing. 

Q. —Do you think it is possible to convince the Legislature of the need 
of spending money to compile accurate data relating to the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people ? 

A. —I should think, since I have been a member of it, that very little con¬ 
viction is required—I think the conviction is there already. 
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Q. —Taking the provincial Legislatures, because, they will have to bear 
presumably part, if not the whole, of the cost of raising a staff to collect these 
data, take the Punjab for example, do you happen to know their budget figures 
at all ? 

A. —Only very broadly. 

Q. —Can you give me a rough idea of the Punjab budget i 

A. —I think at the present moment they are working to a 3mall surplus 
as a result of the redistribution of funds. The difficulty at present is far less in 
the central Legislature than in the provincial Legislatures. As a result of the 
Meston settlement, so many of the provinces find the greatest difficulty in balanc¬ 
ing their budget, and however admirable and popular work of this kind is, it 
seems to me very difficult to see where the money is coming from. But I am 
not at all sure (I speak without my book), that several provincial Legislatures 
would not be prepared to undergo further taxation to this end. I do honestly 
believe that the educated classes in many provinces are deeply convinced of the 
necessity of such a survey. 

Q. —That being so. take the Punjab. Leaving aside the question as to how 
the money can be raised, in your opinion how much roughly in lakhs, should 
a province like that raise for the collection of data relating to the economic con¬ 
dition of the people ? 

A.— Without a much more detailed knowledge than I possess at present 
of the existing agencies for such a survey, ) should find it very difficult to give 
you the approximate figure. In a province where the co-operative movement 
is very well organised, where the Land Revenue Department is compelled by 
existing condition to maintain a very large establishment, it will obviously be 
possible to •carry out work of this kind at a considerably lower cost than in a 
permanently settled province where there is little revenue work, or where the 
provincial co-operative movement is making very little headway. 

Q. —How much would such a Government be justified in spending ? 

A. —I should be reluctant to talk about the Government of the Punjab 
qua Punjab, because I am not myself an officer of the Punjab Government. 
Certainly it seems to me, from the point of view- of an ordinary student of 
economics, that such a province would be justified in spending from one-half 
to one per cent of its income every year on the collection of statistics. I do 
not see how a country is going to progress unless it spends, say, one-half per cent, 
of its total income in this direction. 

Chairman. — Q. —And what percentage of the Central Government’s in* 
come ? 

A. —Certainly not less, possibly more, I am, of course, speaking in my per¬ 
sonal capaoitv, because I have no authority to speak for them. 

Q. —I take it that what is required is accurate information. It is no use 
producing figures for the mere sake of producing figures. What w r e should aim 
at is the quality and, as far as possible, quantity as well, but the prime thing 
is to collect accurate data. 
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A. —\es, the two things should go together. It is impossible to sacrifice 
either the one or the other, but if one has to be sacrificed, quantity must be 
sacrificed and not quality. 

Q ■—That is to say, there are certain publications, for instance, the 
Price# and Wages Report, with which you are no doubt familiar, where facts 
and figures are produced merely for the sake of producing statistics ; that is 
from the statistical point of view extremely unsatisfactory ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.- —It is very necessary, if India wants to progress, that the country 
should have accurate information 1 

A.— Yes. 

Q —And vital statistics are the bases of all statistics ? 

A .—It seems to me that much of the statistical work in India rests upori 
the fundamental error, to use a mathematical comparison, of trying to work 
out to three places of decimals a figure based on one place. 

Q .—As a matter of fact, three places of decimals are worked to. and some¬ 
times four, in the Prices and Wages Report, the data being barely sufficient. 
Another thing is that there is a comparative absence of facts explaining the 
limitations of data. The mere facts are stated without any explanations, and 
the result is that these facts are reproduced in abstracts and circulated amongst 
officials and public men, and lead to misleading conclusions being drawn. 

A .—That certainly seems to me to be the case. That is one of the diffi¬ 
culties ; you have so little knowledge of the data upon which those statistics 
rest, quite apart from any question of the individual accuracy as to the range, 
as to the methods, and as to the margin of error. 

Q. —Most advanced countries would have a staff of men who depend for 
their livelihood on the collection of statistics ; also a staff of reporters or enu¬ 
merators—men who do nothing else. In this country the statistical agency is 
one which engages in other work, and that work, the administrative work, is 
regarded as primary, and the statistical side is regarded as purely secondary— 
the result being that the man who collects those data ) aturally gives attention 
to his primary occupation and regards this additional work sometimes as a 
nuisance ? 

A. —Yes, and as something where the personal equation of error may be 
allowed to enter without any serious consequences. 

Q— You happened to mention that if you took five to ten per cent, you 
could generalise ? . 

A .—That is, provided the area is limited. 

Q .—And also provided that the margin of individual variation does not 
fall below a certain percentage ? 

A. —Yes. 
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Q. —Have you a list in your office of material relating to the economic 
condition of the people as at present compiled—Government and other 
publications, or information which is not published ? 

A .—The data for such a survey as this fall into two categories—information 
which is published, information which is not published. Information which is 
not published, so far as I am aware, is not concealed in any way ; it is merely 
not published because it is collected for departmental purposes, and there is so 
little interest in it. 

Q. —Is it not a fact that in the United Kingdom, United States and Domini¬ 
ons, much of the statistical data and data relating to the economic conditions is 
collected comparatively cheaply, because the Schedules are sent to educated 
persons ; those persons fill them up and post them back. In India you have 
got an illiterate population unable to fill up the Schedules. The result is 
that you have to employ persons to enumerate them, that is to say investigat¬ 
ors, and the result is that your expenses will increase % 

A. —That is perfectly true. The system of distribution of schedules of 
course depends upon a comparatively literate organisation. My own experi¬ 
ence of it is in Canada and there I found from a number of friends to whom I 
was introduced that the various localities were in close correspondence with 
the central bureau, and I also found that they were none of them out of reach 
of a day’s journey of some, intermediate authority to whom they could refer 
in case of doubt., 

Q. —Even there, are there not districts like Victoria % 

A. —An officer is given a range of enquiry. He is either a trained man or 
a University professor, or school master of particular aptitude, whom the 
Federal Government trusts with that task just to see precisely what the sche¬ 
dule was intended to convey. The men who do the work there are professors, 
school masters and in some eases large landholders who have had university 
education. 

Q. —There is a lot of difference between school masters in Canada and 
school masters here ? 

A. —There is not so much difference in the French-speaking parts of 
Canada. If I may just elaborate that point, school masters in Canada are 
looked up to in a way in which school masters are not looked up to here. I 
attribute it very largely to the fact that a school master in a Canadian village, 
however remote, is not the only educated man there. He generally finds that 
the man who owns the largest farm is either a university man himself or he has 
given his son university education ; that is, he is a man who appreciates educa¬ 
tion ; there is the doctor, the school master, the large landholder. They set 
the tone for the whole village ; and the school master, being one of them, par¬ 
takes of the honour and glory. They settle the village questions and arrange 
lectures in the winter and things of that kind. 

Q. —To return to our question about collection of statistical data in other 
countries, do you agree that it is easier to collect statistical data in the United 
Kingdom and other industrial countries, where the bulk of the information is 
collected from managers or other persons who are engaged in production ? 
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A— I should think that there you have a difficulty. There may be an 
incentive to conceal facts and figures. In Britain they simply could not get 
■certain information in war time. There, however, you are dealing with men 
who are used to filling up this kind of form and who can fill the form without 
the slightest difficulty, if only they can be persuaded to do so. 

Q -—War time was exceptional. In the ordinary course, as regards wages 
and so on, they get information from the employers direct, or they get it from 
Trade Unions. 

A. —Yes; there is very little difficulty in matters such as rates of wages 
in a trade where there is competition. There is some kind of understanding in 
the United Kingdom by which these figures are not published factory by 
factor but the average is taken for the area. The result is that the Manager 
or Managing Director fills up these things as a matter of common civic duty 
and the return is marked confidential. He knows that the information will not 
be revealed to his rival. 

Q.— Do you think there is the danger of the information being revealed in 
India ? 

A.— Not necessarily, with a properly trained staff. 

Q. —Because one or two witnesses have stated that they are rather afraid 
of the information leaking out. But you think with proper organisation, infor¬ 
mation would not leak out ? 

A.—-Yes. 

Q. —One of the great difficulties in India is that you have cottage indus¬ 
tries here on a very large scale, and you have to ascertain their production. 

A.— Door-to-door inquiry is almost necessary. 

Q .—Do you think that would be essential ? 

A. —I think that would be practicable, at any rate, within certain selected 
areas. 

Q. —That leads us to the question of production. Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make as to how you can get the statistics of fish produced ? 

A. —That again is extremely difficult. You can get the information largely 
through fishermen’s co-operative societies, which are spreading more and 
more—as in Bengal and Madras. 

Q. —Even there there are variations ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— There is great difference between fisheries in this country and fisheries 
in the United Kingdom ? 

A. —There is a tremendous difference. The fish trade is hardly organised 

here. 

Q—You have your trawlers there ? 

L9IEEC 
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A— I should imagine that it is possible to do something by enlisting the 
good services of the middlemen here. Generally, fishermen sell to the middle¬ 
men and not to the market. The middleman might be quite willing to give 
you information provided that his name is not disclosed a,s to how many maunds 
of fish he handled and as to quality and selling price. 

Q.— You are not likely to get correct figures of selling prices and profits ? 

A. _A trained observer could investigate the conditions of the fishing 

industry. Within certain limits it would not be too difficult to enquire first 
from the middlemen, secondly from the fishermen and thirdly from the market. 

It would be possible to get data which would be reasonably accurate—not calcu¬ 
lated to three places of decimals, however ! 

Q. —You are referring to sea fisheries ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q ,—Then there is the question of fresh water fisheries ? 

A. —In the inland fisheries too, I understand that a very large proportion 
of the catch goes to the middlemen. Then of course, there is the difficulty 
of ascertaining the market prices. In many cases the bulk of the inland fishery 
is transported to large centres like Calcutta. 

Q. —That is in places like Calcutta and round about—the Sunderbans and 
so on. I am thinking of places where a great deal of it is consumed. How 
are you going to measure that ? 

A. —A matter of extreme difficulty. I can only suggest as a purely tenta¬ 
tive proposition that the way of measuring that is by finding out the cost of 
what the people would substitute for fish if they had no fish. 

Q. —The result is that people who are able to get fish in that way need not 
spend their money on other things \ 

A. —Quite so ; but I take it that one would not know the local price of the 
fish, but the price of the substitute which people would have to employ if fish 
were not available. 

Q.— How will you find out the total value of the production in the country ? 

A. —It would be impossible to give any absolute figure. As a result of 
very careful calculation, one might be able to bridge in some measure the 
differences between countries of the same type but not between countries like 
England and India. They would have to be artificially equated. 

Q.—I understand you are going to tell us something of your scheme for 
a Year Book. 

A. —The suggestion emanated from a member of the Advisory Publicity 
Committee and it was considered very careful by the Advisory Publicity Com¬ 
mittee, with the result that the matter is now under investigation by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. I am unable to tell the Economic Enquiry Committee as to 
what the result of the Government of India’s investigation would be. But 
speaking as a private individual, it seems a very useful project. I do not know 
if the Committee have seen the admirable year-books issued by South Africa 
and Australia, They are really extraordinarily good as a guide to what is 
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going on in the country. The suggestion was that the publicity organisation of 
the Government of India should be responsible for getting out a year-book of 
that kind. 

Q ■—In that case they would have to co-operate very closely with the 
Imperial Bureau of Statistics, if that were set up, or with the Central Depart- 
' ment of Statistics as existing at present. 

A .—Quite so. It might indeed be an advantage perhaps to amalgamate the 
two organisations, because the information work of the Government of India 
would depend so very largely upon the statistics which were available. One 
might have two co-ordinated chiefs, one looking after the diffusion, and the 
other the collection. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—In the year-book there are practically two portions, 
the first portion relates to the development of the country, the institutions and 
the political institution and so on, and the second part consists mainly of 
statistics. Would you advise that these two parts should be compiled separately 
and form two volumes of the year-book or would you advi e that the Director 
of Publicity and the Director of Statistics should collaborate and produce 
between themselves the whole of the year-book I 

A. —That I think would be the easiest way if one compares, for example, 
the general handiness of the year-book with that of the Imperial Gazetteer ; and 
I think you will see where the advantage lies. The great popularity that the 
Dominion year-books enjoy is due to the fact that they are not purely statistical 
things. T, e Dominion Governments find it possible, in addition, to publish 
more detailed statistics in the form of Brochures. The idea is to make informa¬ 
tion more popular. Besides, they publish a short introduction in each case. 
Now, I take it if we should publish this thing in two volumes, it would be very 
difficult for any ordinary man to get at information that he wants. It may be 
found either in one or the other of the volumes. Probably, he should buy 
both, which would be more expensive ; besides being not so handy. 

Q .—You think the production of the year-book should be the product of 
the co-operation of the statistical officer and the Director of Information ? 

A. —Yes, it seems to me that that will he the easiest way, I am not quite 
clear in my mind as to whether the Director of Information could relieve the 
Director of Statistics of the task of preparing the year-book, and should merely 
go to him for the figures, or whether the Director of Statistics and the Director 
of Information should collaborate almost page lor page, the Director of Infor¬ 
mation being responsible for the introductory matter, and the Director of Sta¬ 
tistics for the actual figures. 

Chairman. — Q .—The figures will be prepared by the statistician and 
handed over I 

A. —Yes, the Director of Information is probably a better guide as to what 
kind of information should he published. It is obvious that, whoever is really 
responsible for the production of such a year-book, the collaboration between 
the two would have to be extremely close and intimate. 
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Q .—In Canada th e Dominion Statistician publishes it ? 

A. —Yes. On the other hand, the Dominion Statistician is not really what 
one might call a professional statistician. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Interior, who has a statistical staff, gives him the Statistics. 

Q. —Here, owing to the difference, it is obviously desirable that the Director 
of Statistics and the Director of Information should be colleagues, and that one 
should not be subordinate to the other. They should co-operate. But it 
seems to me difficult for that reason to publish the thing in two volumes. You 
would lose some of the more interesting aspects of the Dominion year-book, and 
at the same time would make it more bulky. 

A .—There is however one question which I should like to suggest, if I may, 
for the consideration of the Committee. That is the question of competition 
with private enterprise. It may have come to the notice of the Committee 
that there is in existence at least one Indian year book at the present day. I 
have very little doubt that the existing year books do not quite meet the need 
which either the Committee or perhaps the Government of India may ultimately 
have in mind. But the question is as to how far it is fair deliberately to compete 
with these Year Books, and whether an opportunity should not be given for 
their remodelling. In America, they have got a number of Year Books. In 
Australia, too, I understand, there are a number of Year Books, several of which 
are produced by private enterprise. Of course, in India at the present moment 
the market for these Year Books is rather limited. The Government should 
perhaps make a beginning in an enterprise of this kind. It is quite possible that 
such a move on the part of the Government may be resented. I do not know 
if the Committee are aware that an excellent Year Book was produced by the 
Government of Madras for one year but was abandoned in deference to the pres¬ 
sure of the Legislature, based upon the fact that the Government was competing 
with the private enterprise. The Advisory Publicity Committee did, I may say, 
take that matter into consideration, and came to the conclusion that the value 
of a Year Book of this kind was so great, and the necessity of publishing it was 
so obvious, that Government should go ahead in spite of such competition. 

Q .—We have already been discussing that an Year Book is absolutely 
essential. 

A .—But the question as to whether the Government or the authority 
responsible for the Year Book should approach any proprietary annual and 
suggest the possibility of remodelling that annual on the lines required by 
Government is one that might be considered. The main difficulty seems to me 
to be the fact that any proprietary annual lacks the imprimatur of Govcrnnient. 
That is, a complication which I, for on/-, greatly regret. 

Q .—As regards the Provincial Bureaux, I understood you to say that 
the Statistical Bureau should, as an ideal, collect all statistical information 
which no other department collects ? 

A .—That is an ideal. That is to say, one branch of the Government 
organization should be responsible for the collection of statistics. I also pointed 
out that the ideal is not easy of achievement when the administration is organised 
as the Government of India is, because so many departments have in their 
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ordinary course of departmental avocations to collect statistics, and it would be 
diffi cult, uneconomical and undesirable to take the collection of these statis¬ 
tics out of their hands. 

Q. —Then our aim should be that the Statistical Bureau should collect 
as much information as it is possible for it to collect direct; and as regards 
the information which is now being collected by various departments, it should 
suggest to them what improvements should be made in those statistics, and 
obtain the statistics from those departments, and then put them in a con¬ 
venient shape. 

A .—It certainly seems desirable that this statistical bureau should have 
a dual function—one as collecting agency, and the other as a co-ordinating 
agency. 

Q. —Now as regards the accurate statistics of wealth of villages, what 
is your idea about the collection of these figures ? W ould you collect informa¬ 
tion regarding visible wealth only, or invisible wealth as well ? 

A.-— In so far as it will be possible by any practical process to get an 
estimate of such wealth as is represented by service and the like, it is highly 
desirable. 

Q. —I am not talking of service just at present. I am only talking of 
capital wealth, and by invisible wealth I mean buried wealth—coins or 
jewellery. 

A .—I should think one would have to be very optimistic if one expects 
to get reliable information. It seems to me that the very object of burying 
is to prevent reliable information. 

Q .—Should we make an attempt to get at those figures, howsoever in¬ 
accurate they may be ; or should we content ourselves by trying to evaluate 
such wealth as is visible—for instance, the value of land ? 

A .—Jewellery can be included. 

Q .—But it will be very difficult to find out how much jewellery is kept 
in the box, and how much is visible ? 

A .—That is true. That is, however, a particularly important problem 
which I have not so far faced. If one puts in the category of invisible wealth 
such jewellery as is concealed in boxes, I think one would certainly be justi¬ 
fied in attempting to form an estimate however rough and impracticable it 
may be. At the beginning it may, of course, be not only inaccurate, but 
misleading. But, as people find that no harm comes from it, and as the 
results become apparent in inter-village statistics and the like, it is quite 
possible one may arrive at a more accurate figure ? 

Q. —Supposing harm does come in this way. W hen it is known that a 
man possesses Rs. 5,000 worth jewellery, there may be a dacoity in his house 
next day ? 

A. —That is the difficulty. 
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Q. —Would you be satisfied with evaluating the wealth of a village or of 
a tract as a whole by leaving out the invisible wealth ? Take, for instance, 
land or the houses or anything' else that is visible—would it satisfy you if 
you evaluate these things ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q. —Even if the invisible wealth in left out ? 

A. —If one had no means of estimating invisible wealth, one would have 
to be satisfied with not estimating it. 

Q. —Then we were discussing the question of villages paying for their 
own survey, and the villages doing their own survey. How long do you think 
it will be before an average village in India will be capable of undertaking a 
survey of its own economic conditions ? 

A. —It is very difficult to answer that question. It seems to me that 
in some of the districts of Madras, villages are capable of doing that to-morrow 
or even to-day. On the other hand, in the case of some of the villages in 
the North-West Frontier Province, it may be a hundred years before they are 
capable of undertaking this survey. 

Q. —With the exception of one witness, other witnesses told us that it 
is possible in the Punjab ? 

A.— I think the real answer to the question depends so very largely 
upon the way you can convince the villagers that it is really to their own 
advantage. 

Q. —My only question is how soon can you convince the villager that it 
is to his own advantage ? 

A. —That, again, depends upon the fact as to how soon the Govern¬ 
ment is going to start its propaganda. 

Q. —In any case, it will be a very long time before this object can be 
achieved ? 

A. —Not a hopelessly long time. 

Q. —Say 20 years or 30 years ? 

A.— I hope it will not be so long as that. 

Q. —Do you think it can be done in two or three years 1 

A.—Within the next decade you may be able to do so in some provinces. 

Q. —The next question is about the cost of this survey being met by the 
villages themselves. On that point the evidence before us is almost un¬ 
animous that nobody will pay. On the other hand, will they resent it ? 

A. —I am sure they will at present. 

Q. —Can you make some sort of a guess as to how long it will be before 
they are convinced that they ought to pay for it ? 

A. —That question depends almost entirely upon the progress of the co¬ 
operative movement. 
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Q. —In a village where there is a co-operative society, if we ask them to 
pay for the economic survey, do you think they will pay ? 

A. —They may not like to pay, because they will probably do it them¬ 
selves. I think they will be prepared to do as much as they can themselves. 

Q .—So we cannot undertake these intensive surveys until the whole 
lot of villages get co-operative societies ? 

A. —Anything which you want to do in between will have to be paid 
for. 

Q. —For the purpose of educating the people, what do you think of the 
idea of Government working out the production of each village, sending these 
figures to the village to be entered in the village note book and having a 
copy of it put up in some conspicuous place for the people to study, so that 
by studying it from year to year they may get interested in it and may at 
some future time be prepared to do it themselves ? 

A. —I think that is a very excellent idea. It is possible that this pro¬ 
cedure may not be appreciated at first. I think it would also be an excellent 
thing if one can induce the touring officers to go round the villages and in¬ 
troduce the element of competition there by saying: “ The production in 
the neighbouring village was so and so, and in your village it is much less, 
although vour land is just as good as theirs This will wake them up. 

Q. —You mean to say that the Collector or the Revenue officer or the 
Deputy Collector should go down to the villages and say : “ What has 
happened to you: last year your production was Rs. 2,000, this yea- it has 
gone down : what is this due to ? ” 

A. —Yes; I think it might be very useful and educative. It will be very 
revolutionary from the point of view of a District officer. I daresay we shall 
have to do a good deal of educating. 

Q .—The district officer would be very glad to do it. In fact, at present 
he does it. He goes to a village generally and enquires into the condition of 
the village and talks to them. Sympathetic District officers do this already. 
Then you would have some specific figures to go upon. 

A. —Quite. 

Q. —As regards the international comparisons. You said that the object 
of the economic enquiry should be to enable a comparison with other countries, 
with reservations and limitations. 

A.—Quite. 

Q .—When the limitations and the reservations have been made, would 
you make a comparison with the other countries in order to see how the 
country stands ? 

A. —Yes. But, at the same time, I should not feel myself justified in 
making a comparison between India and other countries, and on that basis 
arrive at an average figure for India and compare it with the average ^figure 
of other countries. The comparison should be either by areas or by classes 
of society, or by classes of employment between India and a definite country, 
or between a definite country and India ; and it is quite possible that by the 
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time one has completed one’s task one would find that the index figure for 
India was different in each case. 

Q. —That is to say, for the purposes of comparison with each country 
you would adopt a joint level ? 

A. —I think it is necessary for a fruitful comparison. 

Q.— When we begin to collect information, it is bound not to be perfectly 
accurate in the beginning. There will be a progressive degree of accuracy ? 

A.— One has always to guard against the very natural tendency to error . 
of which one hears such amusing stories in the census, in regard to the female 
and male deaths in the village. The tendency of the returning officer is to 
make them equate. It is human nature, more particularly as the return of 
those statistics falls upon men who are very hard worked, who have got many 
other things to do, and who do not realise importance of their work. 

q—\\' e m ust expect a certain amount of inaccuracy, which will go on 
decreasing ? 

A. —The history of the collection of statistics in every country affords a 
guide. We have not got any really elaborate statistical system, from the point 
of view of an all-India economic survey, going in this country at all. So we must 
expect’ some errors before our results can compare with the elaborate enquiries 
which have been going on for a quarter of a century, and upon which immense 
sums of money have been spent in other countries. 

Q. —You made the statement that the collection of statistics was not 
a primary duty of the collecting agancy. Are you aware that so far as agri¬ 
culture is concerned the primary duty of the patwari is to do the crop in¬ 
spections 1 

A.— The reservation should, of course, have been made “ with the ex¬ 
ception of agricultural statistics ”, in the stricter sense of the word. 

Q. —The information that we get from factories and mines is collected 
by the respective departments ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —Whose duty, primary or secondary, whatever you may call it, is 
to collect these statistics and to see that there is not much inaccuracy in 
them ? 

A. —I can only answer that with reservations. I have not examined 
these statistics from the technical point of view. The Government depart¬ 
ments have to keep these more or less up to date because they must know the 
condition of a given industry and must be in a position to pronounce upon 
legislation. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —The duty of the factory inspectors is not the 
collection of statistics ? 

A. —That is my own impression. Their primary duty is the enforce¬ 
ment of the various laws and the study of working conditions. They have 
to see that the laws are properly obeyed. I underhand that the collection 
of statistics is rather subsidiary. 
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Mr. Kaul. — Q. —When the collection is done by a technical department 
merely as its secondary duty, do the statistics become unreliable 1 

A. —I cannot say anything about that. I have not examined the statis¬ 
tics with sufficient care. One thing I should very much like to urge is the 
examination of these statistics examined by a trained statistician, because the 
collection of statistics is an absolutely technical branch just as their use is 
absolutely technical. A man might be a most admirable engineer, but know 
nothing about statistics. 

Q. —So far as information which is not now collected is concerned, we 
would, of course, employ an agency which is either trained at colleges or 
trained by your instructional classes as you suggested ; but in regard to such 
information as is now collected, would you take that away from the present 
collecting agency and put it into the hands of a new collecting agency, or 
would you, where the collecting agencies exist, train them and utilise them 1 

A. —Most certainly, yes. It seems to me that economy dictates that 
course. An agency existing for the collection of statistics has already had a 
certain, perhaps rough and ready, method of handling these statistics, and, 
in all probability, the thing that is necessary for the organisation of statistical 
survey is to secure a greater common level. 

Chairman. — Q. —If a Director of Statistics is to be appointed, he may 
want an advisory board or some sort of commission to interpret the statistics. 
Then again, the Minister or Member of Government should annually review 
the economic condition of the country '? 

A. —I think it will be very useful, so far as the Board is concerned. Are 
you referring to the Provincial or Central Board ? 

Q. —Each in its own degree. 

A. —It seems to me, of course, that so far as the Central Government is 
concerned, an advisory committee already exists, and all that is necessary 
is to add the office of Director of Statistics to the office of Director of Public 
Information ; and this Advisory Board is composed, as you know, of four- 
fifths non-officials, who are elected members of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. One can hardly hope to get trained statisticians on the 
Board, though they might form a link between the Statistical Board and the 
public as a whole. 

Q. —You want some link between statisticians and the public ; between 
economists and administrators ? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Would you like the Board to note on the publication 
before it goes to the Minister or Member, and express their opinion on it % 

A. —I see no harm in that. I take it that the Director of Statistics will 
be in the same position as the Director of Public Information, and that is, 
he will be a votable officer responsible to the Legislature. It is only by such 
means that he can be kept in proper touch with public opinion. 

Chairman. —Your evidence has been very interesting and valuable. We 
thank you. 

LM. 9 I. E. E C 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK, C.I.E., I.C.S;, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Commerce Department. 

Oral evidence, the 1st June 1925. 

(As requested by the witness, the evidence is not published.) 

Sir PETER CLUTTERBUCK, Kt. # C.B.E., V.D., P.Z.S., F.R.G.S., F.E.S. 
Inspector General of Forests. 

Oral evidence, the 2nd J une 1925. 

Chairman. — Q .—Our problem is how to get correct estimates of forest 
produce. We want your advice on the poi .t. We want to know what in¬ 
formation is lacking, how it might be collected, and what the collection is 
likely to cost. Will you consider that aspect of it and advise us :n a general 
way ? 

A. —As regards timber and fuel, we have in all Provinces complete infor¬ 
mation as to the amounts extracted every year from forests, and their market 
value. We have that information for four classes of forests—reserved, pro¬ 
tected, unclassed and leased forests. W,- have t o information for private 
forests. Of co. rse, the owners of private forests are not too willing to 
disclose how much they get oi.t of their forests ; they are frightened by the 
idea of a possible tax. 

Q. —Are these private forests very extensive ? 

A. —Not too extensive. In private forests I include the Indian State 
forests. 

Q .—We are dealing with British India alone. 

A. —Private forests in the Central Provinces for instance, nudguzar 
forests, are pretty extensive. Some sort of information could be collected, 
if you were specially keen on it. 

Q. —We want the value of the production for the whole of British India* 
excluding Indian States. I think we had better leave private forests alone 
for the time being. It is only a matter of organisation with regard to the 
other things. 

You have to get information from the parties concerned with regard to 
the private forests. After all, what we want are estimates. 

A. —It is rather a big subject. I have a note from the special Branch in 
forests economics at Dehra Dun giving in detail ti e answers to all these 
questions regarding forests—and I can give this copy to you. Paragraph 14 
of the questionnaire : The answer to that is that the first portion of the 
question is correct; the latter portion commencing “ figures of the value of 
‘ timber ’ and * fuel ’ produced are given in the annual reports of a few pro¬ 
vinces, viz., United Provinces, Bengal, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Ajmer-Merwara ” is not correct. Figures of timber and fuel 
are given in the annual Administration Reports for all provinces. The value, 
too,5 is given. Form 19 is the Imperial form for Bombay. After all, this 
form give's the outturn : that is to say, the amount taken away out of the 
forests each year, in thousands of cubic feet solid of timber and fuel, and 
separately for (1) reserved forests (2) protected forests (3) unclassed forests 
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a:d (4) leased forests. All these details are given in our annual reports. A 
sample copy of the form is attached (“ A ”) showing how it is classified. The 
values are given in Imperial form 24, Bombay 48, and a sample of this form 
is also attached. One gives the outturn and the other gives the value. 

Q. —Is the entire produce estimated, also the gross value ? 

A. —Yes, also the entire value. 

Mr. Haul. —We did not quite sec that these two forms related to th® 
same matter; in framing this question wo took this as something different 
from the produce. Are they exactly the same. 

A. —Our accounts in the Forest Department are kept, not only in money, 
but also in kind—timber and fuel—and they have to agree, and they mast be 
accurate ; I think you will find that our information is very accurate. These 
two forms combined give all the information required. The details vary 
slightly, but the information is adequate. 

Paragraph 15. -Here we have given a note showing exactly how they are 
calculated. “ Timber ” is absolutely 1 actuals ’. ‘ Fuel ’ is generally measured 
by a standard ; it is collected in stacks of certain sizes and the volumes of the 
stack are measured. It is all given here on page 2 of this note. Roughly, 
100 stacked cubic feet=50 solid cubic feet. 

Q .—Do you consider that to be correct ? 

A .—There are small details, which are all given. They 8how exactly 
how we calculate those figures. 

Paragraph 16. —The data for all minor forest products available are in 
form 20—-Provincial Annual Administration Reports, Bombay 64, Madras 
77. They are the same for all provinces; it is an Imperial form. All items 
in the list in Appendix D are included in form 20 unless separately mentioned. 
The information is probably reliable; that is to say, the values are actuals. 
We actually have to take money into our accounts, and the values are actuals, 
and therefore, accurate. The compilation of figures for all India is a matter 
of amalgamating the provincial returns. Incidently, we have a forest eco¬ 
nomist in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun who deals chiefly with 
timber and wood products, because that is the biggest part of our outturn. 
We have a special appointment sanctioned by the Secretary of State called 
‘ Officer in charge of minor forest produce.’ But since the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee came, it has been in abeyance. Now if that officer was existing, it 
would be his business, one of his first duties, at Dehra Dun, to combine all 
this into one form. If all this information about the minor produce in the 
provinces was definitely available here, one could estimate from this return, 
and if it were suggested, there is no doubt that he would arrange this and 
try to get all the provinces to send their information about minor products 
to him, so that they could simply be put together instead of having to be 
sought out. 

Paragraph 17. —We have that. 

Chairman. — Q. —Unclassed forests are under the Revenue Department; 
they are not now under the Forest Department ? 

Mr. Kaul. —As to the produce of forests not under the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, I suppose some unclassed forests are under the Forest Department ? 
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A. —As to this, we should have to get the information from the Com¬ 
missioners. I thought it was included. I do not think there are many un¬ 
classed forests not under the Forest Department. There are some in the 
United Provinces. 

Q .—As to the revenue from the forests not managed by Government, I 
thought the civil departments supply you with figures. 

A. —No, in the United Provinces they credit the revenue to the Forest 
head; the idea in the United Provinces is that more money should not be 
collected than is required for spending on the forests. It is not, I think, 
making a profit. 

Q. —In any case, it should be possible to ascertain those figures from the 
civil department. 

A. —I think that there are no unclassed forests under the Revenue De¬ 
partment in the Central Provinces. In the Punjab, there are ; in the United 
Provinces there are a few. In Bengal, I do not think there are any. In 
Burma, I am sure there are none. It should be possible to find out through 
the Local Governments. As to the private forests, that, of course, is diffi¬ 
cult. The Settlement officers know more than we. 

Q. —You think it would have to be ascertained from the Revenue au¬ 
thorities ? 

A. —Yes ; of course, unless the Local Government put forest men on 
to the work ; in some places they employ forest men. 

Chairman. — Q. —All that would have to come in, in order to estimate 
the total forest produce of the country ? When you have this, you know 
only the forest produce taken from the forests ; you have no figures as to what 
the forests as a whole are yielding. 

Q. —The next question that appears to concern Forests is No. 37. “ Ap¬ 

pendix H contains a list of cottage industries known to exist in India. Can 
you name any other such industries V’ 

A. —The Forest Economist points out that probably one of the greatest 
industries in the country is done by the village house-builder and the village 
carpenter. That is the only thing we can think of. 

Q .—Do you sell wood to him ? 

A. —There are many different ways in which he obtains wood. He 
may buy it anywhere he likes, wherever he thinks it advantageous to him. 
He may take a small contract. Sometimes he may buy from middlemen. 

Q. —Or he may steal, as he very often does ? 

A. —As regards Questions 38 and 39, we have no information on the 
point. I can only suggest your getting it through the ordinary channels 
of civil administration. 

Q.—You have no idea of the number of people depending on forest in¬ 
dustries and forest products ? 

A .—No ; the local administration may be able to give you the information. 

Q —Supposing the Forest Department is asked to supply information- 
probably they could make an effort. 
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A .—We can only get the information through the Local Governments. 

If you ask the Local Governments for information, in one province they may 
ask the Forest officer to do it, in another they may ask the Director of Indus¬ 
tries and in a third, they may ask the Deputy Commissioner. You have got 
to leave it to the Local Government. You catinot dictate to them as to how 
they are to collect the information. 

Q.—We want to suggest some method. 

A. —It would be very difficult for forest officers. 

Q— How about forests % Your staff is always in the forest and the 
villagers round about the forest are really interested in the forest products % 

A. —They go very far afield. 

Q. —Some agency might be available. 

A. —Take sandalwood. It grows only in one part of India, and there are 
sandalwood factories in many parts. 

Q. —There are factories in America, too ? 

A. —In Germany also. Germany has the biggest of the lot. 

Q. —Some of the Indian wood is being distilled in the United States on 
account of the prohibition due to the import duty in America. 

A. —Is that so ? Question 87 suggests an economic survey in two sections. 
The only thing concerning forestry is Section 11 (a) ( ii ), ‘ minor forest pro¬ 
ducts.’ The information is already available for forest lands, vide answer to 
Question 16. Then, Question 88. This is outside the province of the Forest 
Department, which cannot be expected to undertake house-to-house visits, 
etc. In a special case, if called upon to do so, a forest officer could probably 
help. It ia a matter for the local administration. 

In regard to Question 96. We have said “ So far as the Forest Depart¬ 
ment is concerned yearly information on the following industries would be use¬ 
ful. We have always found it extremely difficult to get information of this 
sort regarding consumption of timber by different industries, and any census 
of outturn or consumption of raw materials would be welcome.” Then we 
put down different' industries : bobbins, packing oases, sporting requisites, 
tools and tool handles, match factories, sawmills, furniture workshops, pencil 
factories (including pen-holder factories), small stationery factories, brush 
factories and cooperage. We have figures now from Mr. Norman White s 
report on railway carriage building, but we know very little about the consump¬ 
tion of timber by the abpve industries. 

Q. —Have you any factory now 1 

A. —Each railway has its own workshops. What Mr. Norman White 
has done is to ascertain the amount of timber required for use in these work¬ 
shops for making carriages and wagons, and to see which kinds can be used. 

Q. —Is any wood imported for carriage-building ? 

A. —I do not think much wood is imported for State Railways. The 
Railway Board are trying not to import. India can supply everything. I think 
that is all. May I volunteer certain information ? The British Empire I orest 
Conference was held in London in 1920 and the Forestry Commission under the 
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British Government asked us to trv and make a survey of ah our forest re* 
sources in all parts of the Empire. This is a note which was drawn up. It is 
as accurate as was possible within the short time at our disposal. It shows 
the possibilities of forest products in India, showing yield, possibility, growth 
and cutting. It goes further thjrn our own annual reports. The next confer¬ 
ence was held in Canada, in 1923. We made a supplementary statement to go 
with that for the second conference. Now, we have under preparation more 
accurate figures for a big conference which is going to take place in Australia 
in 1928. All provinces are now trying to do the same. 

Q. —When are you going to have your own conference 1 

A. —A conference in India can only be convened when the Government of 
India issue invitations to the Dominions and Colonies. As a matter of fact, 

I understand they are rather disappointed in not having had so far an invita¬ 
tion from India. We are leading in forestry in the Empire. Australia has 
given the invitation for 1928, and everyone has to go there. It is a matter for 
India to invite, and when we do send invitations, everyone will come here. 

Q. —You might invite the conference for 1929 ? 

A. —As a rule there is an interval of 3 years. This time they have given 
5 years, so as to be able to get more accurate statistics. It is fixed for 1928, 
and we are doing all we can. Perhaps you might like to see this publication— 
a little volume that we published recently—“ India’s Forest Wealth ”—which 
I have circulated it to all members of both Houses of the Central Legislature. 
Here is another, a “ Commercial Guide to the Forest Products of India ”. 
Here we give every product. 

The point which is engag ng us at the present moment is the fact that our 
post of Minor Forest Products Officers at Dehra Dun is in abeyance. That is 
a very serious thing from our point of view, because wo c annot actually begin 
to collect reliable data for all things until we have a man to do it. 

Q. —What particularly is the sort of work which is being done at Dehra 
Dun ? 

A. —There is no question at present of doing anything on a general com¬ 
prehensive scale. We want to find out the possibilities of every individual 
product. First of all, in the research part we find out what it can be used for. 
Then we find out what quantities are required, prices, and so on. 

Q. —I suppose you have advisers, such as chemists. 

A. —Yes, we have our own chemist and all our work at Dehra Dun is pub¬ 
lished. When we test a certain bamboo for paper, we let the whole trade know 
about it, so that if anybody wants to 3tart a factory, he gets all the information. 
We have also machinery at Dehra Dun. Supposing a firm wants to make 
paper out of a certain bamboo or grass, we are willing to do the work in front of 
them, on a commercial scale, if necessary. We publish this little volume 
“ Forest Research in India ” every year,—and it gives a list of things we pub¬ 
lish in Dehra Dun about different subjects. The idea is to make it a general 
publication. 

Q. —You do not try to increase the revenue by utilising large quantities 
of special products ? 



A. —First, from tlie selfish point of view, from the Forest Department point 
of view, we naturally want to sell our products, and thereby increase our 
revenue. But the real object is to increase India’s trade. You may say it is 
ten times more important than the revenue. For every rupee we are likely to 
make out of revenue, trade ought to benefit Rs. 10. We do our utmost. We 
have started a lot of things. Take the turpentine industry. That is entirely 
built up by our research. We have got big factories at Bareilly and Jallo. 
We have started the bobbin industry. It is a big thing. India could be self- 
supporting if only encouragement were given. Up till recently every bobbin 
was imported from Japan or England. We hope that the Government of India 
will foster this industry in its initial stages in order to establish it and make 
India self-supporting as regards bobbins. There is something like Rs. 30 lakhs 
or Rs. 40 lakhs worth of bobbins imported every year. We are trying to 
develop the economic side of Forestry. 

Q. —Is any wood distillation work being done anywhere in India ? 

A. —No. There is a tremendous possibility of wood distillation if we can 
only find a market for the by-products. 

Q. —Is black paint being made ? 

A. —Yes ; and tar is also made. 

Q. —How many match factories aiv th< re in India 1 

A. —There is a new match factory in Lahore and there is an old one in 
Rangoon. There is a small one at Kotah in the Central Provinces, and also 
at Ahmedabad. Although I do not possi ss any definite information, yet I 
understand that a big factory is being started at Bombay. There is a factory 
in Cochin where matches are made out of bamboo. There was one match 
factory at Bareilly, but it has failed. I do not think that tho match industry 
can be called a big industry at present. Tf you want to make this industry' 
successful, it is necessary to find very cheap wood for it. Competition is very 
keen at present. 

Q. —What other important forest industries can you think of ? 

A. —One of the most important forest industries will be bobbins, which 
will go hand in hand with all cotton and jute mills. In India, there is only one 
factory 'and that is at Bareilly. 

The next forest industry is sandalwood oil. But it is chiefly in the hands 
of the Mysore State. 

Q. —It is also to be found in South India, e.g., in Malabar and Travancore. 

A. —The sandalwood is grown chiefly in Mysore. A certain amount of it 
is grown in Coorg and also in Madras. I do not think much is found in other 
parts of the country. The stuff from Coorg is, I think, mostly bought by 
Germany. It is auctioned every year. Mysore approached us in order to 
make it a monopoly. But we said that we did not want to stifle the industries 
of India by letting the Mysore State have the monopoly. Therefore we decided 
to sell our stuff annually. There is a big factory at Kanauj in the United 
Provinces. They import sandalwood from South India. There is no other 
place to get it from. I do not think sandalwood is really a very big industry 
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of India. It is, of course, a big industry of Mysore which produces nearly 
three-quarters of the sandalwood that is grown in India. They only distil 
the oil. 

Q. —They are now sending it to America because they would not take oil. 
Can you mention any other industry ? 

A. —If you can call ‘ saw-mills’ an industry, then it is a big industry. 

‘ Saw-mills ’ are to he found wherever you have got up-to-date machinery, 
and they are driven by power. The number of saw-mills in India including 
Burma, must be very large. In Burma alone they have got several hundred 
saw-mills. 

Q .—Do they deal with up-to-date machinery ? 

A. —I think so. I suppose the poor man buys the old machinery and tries 
to work it. 

. Q— There are huge lumber yards in Canada and other places. Have you 
got anything here which resembles them ? 

A. —We have not got them on the same scale. 

Q. —Can you mention any other industry ? 

A .—Furniture is a big thing. It is made at many places, all over India. 
One very big industry in India is, of course, railway carriage and wagon 
building. The railways probably use more timber than any other industry. 
Then there are lots of small things like pencil factories down in Madras 
and brush factories at Cawnpore, sporting requisites factories, like the Uberoi 
factory at Sialkot. ‘ Packing cases ’ is one of the biggest things. They are 
generally more or less connected with saw-mills. Then we have also cigar 
boxes. 

Q .—Are there any other industries ? 

A.—Not at present. But there is a tremendous possibility of santonin. 
The stuff is to be had here. So far as these forest industries are concerned, 
they take a lot of time, and involve much labour to organise them. As a rule, 
you have get to force your way into the market by under-selling your 
products. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. —And the first company generally fails. 

A. —That is unfortunately the case. 

Chairman, .— Q. —Can you tell us what is the total gross value of forest 
products in India at the present time ? Gross total production. For exports, 
you have written 12 crores ? 

A. —That would not be the value received by the Government. 

Q .—In 1922, you give us the gross revenue as 5-22 crores. In another 
export statement you value the exported produce at 12-79 crores. 

A. —For instance, take teak wood which is a very important forest pro¬ 
duct in Burma. Big firms pay a royalty of about Rs. 22 per ton. in the Jog. 
But sawn teak is now being sold in Calcutta at Rs. 250 a ton. When it is ex¬ 
ported, the price goes up to Rs. 250. The value of the stuff sold is very high. 
This amount of course, includes various charge- ,s- h as transportation, 
sawing, and the middleman’s profit. 
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Q -—Could you give us a very rough figure of the gross produce of the 
forests of India ? You have in your statement 5 ■ 39 crores as the total revenue 
of the forest produce. Does it include all kinds of revenue 1 

A .—It includes all the revenue from land under the management of the 
Forest Department. 

Q •—This amount includes the value of timber sold for various industries ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —But it does not include forests under private control or under the 
control of the Revenue Department l 

A .—No ; nor does it include the products of forests that we have given as 
free grants. For instance, in the Punjab alone, the free grants are calculated 
at 29 lakhs a year. We have valued them in our annual report, but they are 
not shown in our money returns. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q. —Are they not to be found in Table No. XVI \ 

A.— Yes. 

Chairman.—Q .—So, what Government gets is 5-39 crores and what is 
exported is 12 crores. 

A. —Yes. A lot of it may come, not from the Government forests, but the 
from the States, or from outside. 

Q.— You cannot give us a correct figure representing the total forest 
produce of India ? 

A. —No. 

Q .—What Government gets is one thing. What will be the amount of the 
produce consumed in the country and exported ? 

A .—I could not tell you that. We can only value stuff that passes 
through our hands. For instance, a man buys from us a log for Rs. 100, 
and he may know of some place where such a log is badly wanted, and 'he may 
sell it there for Rs. 300. So the value of that log really ought to be put down 
atRs. 300. 

Q. —5 • 39 crores are the forest revenue to Government but is does not give 
the value of the products, which might be worth much more. 

A.—Yes ; and we also give some forest produce free. 

Q ■—Supposing you had an abundance of capital to exploit your forests 
by how much can you increase your revenue within the next 5 or 10 years ? 

A. —By very little. 

Q •—Have you reached the maximum of exploitation ? 

A .—On the contrary, we have not yet begun the minimum exploitation. 
The reason is this. The Forest Department was started about 60 years ago 
and the forests of India at that time were more or less in a ruined condition. 
We then took them in hand, tried to get rid of the rubbish, nursed up young 
stuff in place of older crops and are gradually building up what we call a normal 
forest. It takes about 100 years to grow a tree, and therefore our new 
crops are half grown now. At the present moment we are getting from our 
L9IEEC. 
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forests about two crores of rupees net. We calculate that in another genera¬ 
tion ; when our young crops are ready we ought to be able to get something in 
the neighbourhood of fifty or sixty crores. In out-of-the-way places where 
forests exist you might get some revenue quickly by putting down railways and 
tramways. There again, it is very difficut to justify a railway for forest pro¬ 
duce alone. 

Q. —In how many years do you expect these 50 or 60 crores ? 

A. —In 40 years. In the introduction to “ Forest Wealth of India ” 

I have written something about it. We are going to have a tremendous in¬ 
crease of revenue. 

Q .—How many tons could you take from an acre of forest, while retaining 
the important trees, if you want to make a clearance ? 

A. —Our forests are managed like a bank. The total amount of wood that 
is standing in any forest is the capital and the actual amount of new growth 
during the year is the interest; and so, supposing an acre puts on during the 
year 50 cubic feet, you can cut q0 cubic feet, and you will have the same amount 
standing at the end of the year as you had at the beginning, and as long as you 
do not cut more than that, your forests will not deteriorate. Actually, we cut 
much less than our interest, because we want to build up the full capital of the 
forest. I think you may put it at one ton per acre per annum. If you had 
a thousand acres, you ought to get a tlx usand tons. 

Q. —There are certain inferior woods the growth of which is about 25 years. 
They could be cut in larger quantities ? 

A. —They are taken out as weeds to let the better ones grow, and are 
used mostly as fuel. 

Q. —How many tons of fuel can you cut on a rotation of 30 years ? Say, 
in an area of 300 square miles, or in an average forest ? How much fuel can 
you take out per acre without doing any harm to the forests ? 

A.— The point is this. You cannot cut your whole forests. There are 
so many different systems of management. I think you can cut about 5 tons 
a year. 

Q. —In a well grown fort st, inay it not be more ? 

A. —Yes, but it depends on the species, and on the length of rotation. 

Q.— Can you get five tons a year without injuring the forest? Do you not 
injure the forest because it is all weeds ? 

A.— It is rather difficult to make a definite statement. Supposing you 
take as an example a 30 years rotation, we are weeding out some trees every 
year, and we are also growing young plants. We take out the trees we do not 
want so a s to improve the ones we leave. So we can be going on taking out 
something every year. 

Q— What percentage of area in Indian States are under forests \ 

4 , —I do not know. I have no information, 



Q. —If more information were available could you improve the forest 
production ? 

A. — I do not know that you can do it very rapidly. The trouble is that 
most of our returns are calculated on a basis of 50 or 100 years. That is what 
makes it difficult to get capital. It is locking up capital ever so long. 

Professor bumeU-Hursl. — Q .—Would you tell us who prepared the answers 
to these questions ? 

A. —It is signed by the Forest Economist. 

Q .—He is primarily concerned with research work in forestry ? 

A. —On the economic side, yes. 

Q. —Would you mind defining each of the different types of forest areas: 
for instances, reserved, protected, unclassed, leased, etc ? 

A, —Under the Act, reserved forests are forests which are entirely the 
property of Government, and in such forests nothing whatever can be done 
without permission. You cannot collect grass or leaves or anything. The 
protected forest is also the property of Government, but in that anything may 
be done which is not prohibited. You allow the people to do what they like 
except certain things. A man may cut certain trees, he can graze his cattle, 
pick up fuel or dead leaves. It is really a stepping stone to the other. The 
unclassed forest is a forest about which nothing has been decided. It is pro¬ 
perty which the Government have not yet really gone into, to decide whether 
they are going finally to reserve it or not. When the Forest Act was passed, 
all waste lands were made forests—‘ unclassed forests ’. They were gradually 
examined to see whether they could be brought under ‘ protected ’ or ‘ reserv¬ 
ed ’. In the Central Provinces, I do not think there is any protected or un¬ 
classed forest left. In Burma I suppose two-thirds of the forests still remain 
unclassed. I do not believe it has been decided how to classify them. The 
leased forests are forests leased from a private owner or from an Indian State. 

Q. —Does Government lease them ? 

A. —Yes. We generally take the lease. We give 80 per cent, to the owner 
in the shape of profits, and Government take 20 per cent. That is to say, 
they are the terms on which Government lease out their own railways. 

Q. —Private forests are owned by private individuals ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —As regards the agency of extraction, are there four main agencies 1 

A. —The biggest agency is by auction. Sometimes they are leased for 
a number of years, like Burma firms, 15 years leases ; or sometimes, in back¬ 
ward places, !>y a sebedu'e of rates. Purchase is ’tjie great ting. Govern¬ 
ment do not conduct the extract ion because it means a tremendous lot of 
capital Very often they can get more money by selling than by the commercial 
business of State agency. It is a very difficult thing. Once you cut your 
timber, people hold off buying because if it lies about long enough it will dete¬ 
riorate and then your are likely to cut down your price. It is also likely to 
shrink. It is also liable to thefts and fires. 
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Q. —Who are free grantees ? 

A. —They are people who have a sort of claim on the forests. 

Q. —What is the difference between the ‘ free grantee ‘ concessionaire 
privileged holder ’ and ‘ right holder ’ 1 

A.— I will start with the right holder. When the forest settlement is 
made, the forest settlement officer settles that you have to give someone in a 
village, say, 20 cubic feet of timber every year or allow 10 cattle to graze. It is 
a right recorded in the settlement in an individual’s name. He has to prove 
it at law before he can get his right recognised. In a particular area of land, 
he gets the right of use in timber, of collecting grass and leaves. It is all 
recorded in the man’s name, both as regards quality and quantity. 

Q .—Do you find right holders only in reserved areas or in all areas ? 

A.— In all areas. In the reserved areas, they are strictly controlled. In 
the protected areas, they are regulated when they are getting on the verge of 
reservation, and in the case of the unclassed forests, the rights are not regulated. 
Under the Forest Act the right can never accrue in a reserved forest. In 
unclassed areas there is practically no control; they are unregulated. In a 
reserved forest, once it is reserved and the rights are recorded, no future right 
can accrue after 10 years—A privilege bolder is a man admitted at Govern¬ 
ment’s discretion to get certain rates, he may get it at half or quarter rates or 
even, in some cases, free—at reduced rates or free. He does not get any 
right in law. It is a privilege simply granted by Government. The privilege 
holder would get it for, say, one anna instead of 2 annas, and the right holder 
would get it for nothing. As to the free grantee, if Government thinks any 
case deserving, then it makes a free grant, generally for works of public charity 
as a rule. They are not a very large class. Most of the so-called free grantees 
are really right holders. They are small in value compared to the other two 
classes, and not important. 

Q. —Are private forests and unreserved forests the same 1 

A. —No. Unreserved forests in the ordinary course of the term would 
mean unclassed forests. Unreserved forests would mean protected and un¬ 
classed forests, the property of Government. We take private forests to mean 
others which are not the property of Government, they might belong to a 
municipality. 

Q.~ Are there many such forests ? 

A. —Not many, but there are a few in Murree, Naini Tal and such places. 
Government has made them over to a municipality as in Murree. They are 
no longer Government property. In the Central Provinces we have many 
areas which are Zamindari, which are not Indian States, they would be classed 
as private forests. 

Q. —I take it that the control over reserved forests is practically complete, 
but that as you go from reserved to protected, from protected to unclassed, 
the Government control gradually gets less and less over the rights of indivi¬ 
duals—I mean over the produce of the land. 

A. —Yes. 
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Q .—We have had certain opinions expressed by forest officers in different 
provinces, with regard to the question of timber and fuel. I take it that in 
reserved forests, they are reserved practically for trade purposes. 

A. —No ; not permanently for trade. We have a Resolution on forest 
policy, which is printed as an appendix, written by the late Lord Macdonnell 
in 1890, and in that are given four classes of forests—the first class for 
climat'c purposes, the cond cla-s for big timber and commercial purposes, 
the third reason for reserving forests is for small timber produce of the 
population, and the fourth class is for grazing areas. Many areas are 
reserved for grazing, pure and simple. 

Q. —The view expressed by the Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma is 
that, so far as timber and fuel are concerned, the returns of produce extracted 
for trade purposes, and of produce extracted under license by free grantees, 
aTe reasonably reliable and complete ; that the statistics of produce extracted 
by right holders from reserved forests are based on returns which are submitted 
by subordinates, and he states that they are generally quite unreliable. Then 
as regards the output of timber and fuel extracted from unclassed forests, no 
figures are attempted on the ground that no statistics of any accuracy can be 
put forward. Is that so ? 

A. —Yes. The reason is that Burma has forests on an enormous scale— 
about 80 per cent, of it is forest—and parts of their unclassed forests are almost 
unadministered tracts, right out in the wilds, and nobody knows anything 
about them ; they have hardly been investigated. That would not apply to 
India ; so that for timber and fuel and for minor products which are extracted 
for domestic and public use, you cannot get returns. They are mostly for 
domestic use. There is practically no trade coming down. 

Q. —We have to take into account not only the production for trade pur¬ 
poses, but also the production for domestic use and for public use, so that it is 
a very big subject, I have studied the provincial forest reports and find no 
returns of timber and fuel for domestic purposes are published. Yet it should be 
a very considerable figure. Again in Madras, they think no means can be devised 
to ascertain statistics of any value for the unreserved forests in that Presi¬ 
dency; and then as to private forests in Bombay no satisfactory means, it ;s 
said, can be devised by the Forest Department for obtainin ' statistics of forest 
produce. 

A. —Madras has got no protected forests, it has got 192 sq. miles of un¬ 
classed forests ; 19,000 square miles of reserved forests. 

Q —What about unreserved forests ? 

A :—There are practically none. 

Q. —Are statistics of unreserved forests given? 

A. —No. An unreserved forest simply means a forest which is either pro¬ 
tected or unclassed, it means the property of Government. 

Q.~ They say that there are no unclassed forests, and thdt they consider 
that no means can be devised for obtaining statistics of any value for unreserv¬ 
ed forests. 

A .— They must be referring to private forests ; they have got mixed up, 
I think, although they do say ‘ private or unreserved ’. Their unreserved 
area is 192,000 square miles ; they might have included it in that area. 



Q. —Then as regards Bombay, they say that with regard to minor forest 
produce it is quite impossible to obtain accurate data of the quantity and 
value of forest products which are utilised by privilege holders, over whom 
there can be little or no control, particularly where the products are scattered 
and of little value. There again, it would be extremely difficult to get accurate 
data. Have you any suggestion to make as to how it can be done ? 

A. —I have explained this in th is note here on page 4. The thing is that you 
calculate roughly how much they use in a year on a rough basis. 

Q .—Are those estimates published ? 

A. —They are indued in our figures. They are sometimes actuals and 
sometimes estimates. The details vary with provinces. 

Q. —As regards Burma, with regard to minor produce they say that the 
figures of trade extraction of bamboos and canes are reasonably reliable, and 
that in respect of other produce extracted for trade purposes, as also in respect 
of the extraction by right holders, they are quite unreliable ; while as regards 
the extraction from unclassed forests for domestic or public purposes, no statis¬ 
tics are attempted on the ground that none of any value can be put forward. 

A. —As I say, a large area of the forests in Burma is almost unadminis¬ 
tered. In the case of so backward a province as Burma it is almost impossible 
to fry and make an estimate. 

Q. —The unclassed forests of Burma are very nearly half of the total 
forest areas of British India according to the statistical abstract. 

A.— It is 92,000 sq. miles half the forest area. It practically equals the 
reserved area of the whole of India. 

Q. —So that by that omission you are omitting a considerable area ? 

A.—Very much so. 

Q. —Have you any suggestions to make ? You think it is not possible to 
get the production of that area ? 

A. —I do not think it is possible unless you increase your staff in Burma, 
and I do not see what good it will do either, because it is not exportable. 

Q. —It is gathered and consumed by the people ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —And so far as that goes, that is production ? 

A.~ Yes. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—Can you make an estimate in the same way as you make 
an estimate of the req \irements of the local people in regard to fuel ? 

A .—It is up to Burma^to do it. They say the figures are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. 

Q. —Do you think it would be possible for them to make a reasonable 
estimate ? 

A. —Quite impossible. As transport improves in Burma, those figures will 
become possible. As long as you have an area which is under-staffed, how 
are you going to get it ? 
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Q .—You say this produce is used only for domestic purposes ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q— For fuel, beams and so on ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Is it not possible to estimate how much these people take in a year 1 

A. —Of course, I would certainly be prepared to make an experiment. 

Q.~ You think it is possible to make an estimate at the beginning, and 
from year to year ? 

A.— Yes. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —Would it be of any use for statistical purposes ? 
Would it not be more or less guess work ? 

A. —It would be agues", and would be of no use. The question as to how 
much is given as free grants is a question with which the public is very inti¬ 
mately concerned, because if we give away all the products as free grants, 
there is nothing for the other people to have. It would not be possible in 
Burma. Even if you know how much it is, it is of no good to you. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q.— We want to know the total products. The production 
of these forests is utilised only for certain purposes—that is, domestic use. The 
value of these products is the donustic use to which they are put, and nothing 
else. 

A. —For that geographical area, it is only domestic use at present. 

Q. —If we could find out what the donustic use is, and what value it gives, 
we ought to get a figure which for our purpose would be about the best figure 
we could get. 

A.- —I should think that Burma ought to be able to produce a figure, 
roughly per house, as regards the timber, fuel and minor products they take. 

Prof. Burnett-Hurst. — Q. —-That was suggested but it does not seem to 
be any use for statistical purposes. 

A. —This can only be an estimate. 

Q. —It may not be reliable ? 

A. —No. Take the Punjab. They have a return showing 29 lakhs of 
produce given in a year to free grantees, etc. That is purely estimate. They 
take so many houses ; they have all their details and cross checks as much as 
possible. It is a guess. 

Q. —There is a great difference between thq Punjab and Burma. 

A. —The population is intense here, and there is plenty of staff. They can 
get at the thing and make an estimate. 

Q. —They are rough figures after all ? 

A.— Yes. 

LM9IEEC. 
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Q. —There is the question of reliability ? 

A. —If you take it, it is a guess throughout. In Burma they do not even 
make a guess. A great portion of the area will be eventually given out for 
cultivation or growing tea or rubber. You cannot keep 80 per cent, of a country 
as forest. Eventually there will probably not be more than 40 per cent, of the 
area as forests, and the rest will be given over. Those areas will be chosen. 

Q. —Now, the question arises about the valuation of the forest produce of 
that portion which can be measured at all accurately ; that is, the reserved 
areas. The question of valuation is rather important, because the forest trees 
standing in the forests as such are of very little value until they are cut. The 
value increases as they are cut, and the revenue that Government obtains may 
appear, as you have already shown in the case of teak, to bear very small re¬ 
lationship to the actual market value. 

A. —Yes 

Q. —In the case of teak you said that the market value was six times the 
departmental value ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And the market value is going to differ considerably according to the 
product and according to the place of market ? 

A. —I take it that the market value is six times at Calcutta. In London, 
it will probably be fifteen times. 

Q. —I mean the market value in Burma. 

A. —That would probably be about six times, too, or nearly that, say about 
five times. 

Q. —At any rate, the mere figures that we get in the forest reports here 
which are really Government figures of revenue, do not give us an actual 
value, from the economic standpoints, the forest production ? 

A. —What about wheat ? Supposing I have a crop of wheat, what value 
would you take ? Do you take the value the grower gets for his crop % After 
all, our crops are nothing more than an agricultural crop that takes a great 
number to years to grow. Whatever syst°m of valuation is adopted for agricul¬ 
ture really affects us. 

Q. —We have had various opinions expressed. 

A.— If we could know how you value the wheat crop, we could then say. 

Q.—That is rather different. In the case of wheat a private individual 
is the owner of the crop. 

A. —We are a semi-commercial department. The first concern of the 
Forest Department is not to affect the local population adversely. In the re¬ 
solution on forest policy drawn up by Government over thirty years ago, they 
distinctly told us that we were to be a quasi commercial department. We 
issue licenses, give leases and so on. The individual has to cut and transport 
wood, etc. 
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Q. —If a commercial firm had charge of a forest area, they would make a 
great deal more profit than Government. 

A .—It is a very moot point. 

Q. —Would they not make more money than Government ? 

A .—They might make an enormous revenue for a number of years, and 
than later on find that there are no trees left. The same thing can be argued 
on the other side. A lot of people say that if the Forest Department undertook 
all the work of felling, cutting, extraction and everylhing else, they could make 
the middlemen’s profits. But Government cannot, through paid servants, 
ever supervise as effectively as a private individual. A man who has in¬ 
terest in the forests lives there. He looks after the whole thing and makes 
very good profit, and is therefore willing to pay us a bigger sum than we can 
make by direct sales, because we are working through paid servants the whole 
time. They may allow people to steal. 

Q .—Take the case of Burma. How is the timber transported to the 
market ? 

A. —It is all done by water. Teak will not float when it is green. It is 
girdled three or four years before tilling, then the logs are dragged down to 
the nearest streams, by means of elephants. The Forest Department catch 
the logs at Rangoon. They are all sorted out by the Forest Department, 
according to the property marks on them, and each man has to pay royalty on 
the log before he takes it. They pay on the actual stuff collected by us on the 
rivers. 

Q .—They pay a royalty which comes to about one-fifth ? 

A .—About that. At Rangoon it is between a quarter and one-fifth. 

Q .—No one has charge of the timber when it is coming down the 
stream '( 

A, - No. 

Q .—The value increases five fold f 

A.—If you just say that the stuff is worth Rs. 100 a ton, Government gets 
roughly Rs. '2:1. The firm would probably spend something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a tou in cutting aud getting the log down to the rivers. 
Then they do not get the logs for 2 years. There is probably interest on the 
capital for 2 years. 

Mr. Kaul. — Q .—They pay floating charges '? 

A .—They possibly do. 

Q. —Is it included in the 11s. 40 ? 

A .— I think so. Anyhow, you may put down Rs. 5 for miscellaneous ex¬ 
penditure-one thing or the other. Then, the rest is more or less profit, when 
they can sell. 

Q .—They do not sell it again for 2 or 3 years ? 

A. At the present moment the shares of the teak firms are down. Thev 
were very low last year but they have now begun to rise again. 
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Q. —That i8 partly due to trade slump T 

A. —Yes. There is uo market, and the Inchcape Committee accentuated' 
the slump in India by stopping everything. I think more harm was done by 
that. 

Q.~ What are the prospects of future fuel supply in India ? Hitherto 
they have mostly depended on forests ? 

A. —The fuel supply in India is going to ) e increased enormously. After 
what you have taken in the wav of timber, at least half the amount is left for 
fuel. The more the timber supply the more will the fuel be. 

Q.— Will it keep pace with the growth of the population ? 

A. —I think the supply will be more than the demand. 

Q .—Is that due to your plantation ? 

A. —Not only due to plantation lut also to the nursing of the young crop-. 

Q— In Madras there are vast tracts where forest has been denuded. 

A.— They were all like that when we took them over about 60 years ago. 

Q .—So the fuel supply is safe on the whole ? 

A. —I think so. Our great endeavour is to grow tries, and whenever you 
grow them about 50 per cent, will always be fuel. It cannot be anything else. 
We do not try to grow fuel, but we cannot help it. There is one thing about forest 
statistics which I should like to point out. We give annual statistics, but 
really these are very misleading in the cast; of forests, because so often trees 
take two or three years to come out. We believe in live years statistics. 

Q .~Your main difficulty is the transportation '< 

A. —Yes. Nearly all forest produce is bulky. 

Q. —Is there any organisation to supply fuel to places which are distant 
from forests 1 

A. —Not direct. 

Q.— Is there any policy regarding the supply of fuel, and is it co-ordinated 
with the policy of the Railway Department ? 

A. —Railway transport is very difficult. Mv experience is that the railways 
are nearly always short of wagons. Naturally, they give wagons to the people 
whose produce pays the highest rates. Grain always gets the first choice. 
Fuel cannot pay them so much. They generally give you a wagon for fuel 
when they cannot use it for anything else. 

Mr. Kaul .— Q. —We understand that a lot of bees wax is produced. Is 
that in the forest area or is it outside the forest area ? 

A. —I could not say that. 1 have not got enough local knowledge, but I 
can find it out for you. Bees are generally found in the rocks. 

Q. So that probably it is in the forest area ( 

A. Yes. 

M. 9 I. E.E.C. 
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Q. —Do you endorse these answers to the questions which have b§en 
written by your economist ? 

A. —Certainly. 

Q. —In the protected and unclassed forests, does Government dispose of 
the timber, or does anybody else dispose of it ? 

A. —As a rule there are no regular fellings in the unclassed forests In 
some protected forests there are regular fellings. They are done in the same 
way as in the reserved forests. 

Q. —Who disposes of the trees where there are no regular fellings \ 

A .—They are not disposed of. Take Burma. The only fellings that 
take place there are just sufficient for making their houses, etc. They are mostly 
bamboos. 

Q. —In some of the unclassed forests of the Punjab applications are made 
for the purchase of particular trees. Orders are then passed, money is.taken, 
and the trees are sold. 

A .—They are marked by the guard. 

Q. —Does that money go to the Forest Department '( 

A. —Yes. Where there is a local demand in either protected or unclassed 
forest, you have to arrange it somehow. That is done by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. 

Q .—As regards the use of minor produce by free grantees, I presume 
you would include them in the amount that you put down for the value of that 
free grant. 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—That is to say, whatever free produce he uses, you value the whole of 
that in your figures I 

A .—We make the estimate. 

Prof. Burnett Hunt. — Q. —There are some places where they do not keep 
any records. 

A .—That is the case only in parts of Burma, as far as I know. 

Mr. Kaul.—Q .—In other places is record kept of all the produce.that is 
extracted ? 

A. —We endeavour to make as good an estimate as we can. 

Q. —As regards the money that you recover, which you put down as re¬ 
venue, that I understand is the value of the produce to Government as the 
owner of the forest. The value at the port or in the towns is the value to the 
owner plus the value of the services of the intermediary people. For instance, 
a man invests some money and he wants some timber for it. That price is 
included in the Government estimate. If he takes the timber, say, 50 miles 
from the forest, the price will be low. When it goes to 200 miles, it will be 
higher : when it goes to 300 miles, the price will be still higher. 

A. —That is true. 
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Mr. H. TROTTER, M.C., officiating Forest Economist, Dehra Dun. 

Written Statement. 

The first question relating to Forestry is paraparaph 14. The first por¬ 
tion of this question is correct but the latter portion commencing l ' figures of 
the value of ‘ Timber ’ and ‘ Fuel ’ etc., is not correct. 

1. Figures for timber and fuel are given in the Annual Forest Administra¬ 
tion Reports for all Provinces. 

2. Form 19 is the Imperial Standard form (for Bombay it is Form 63 and for 
Madras Form 76.) 

3. This Form gives the outturn (in thousands of cubic feet solid) of timber 
and fuel for (1) Reserved Forests (ii) Protected Forests (Hi) Unclassed 
forest and (iv) Leased Forests and also gives the Agency of Extraction, i.e. by (?) 
Government, (ii) Purchasers (in) Free Grantees and (iv) Right Holders. 

The above form is for “ amounts " only. 

“ Values ” are given on Imperial Form 24 (Bombay Form 68 and Madras 
Form 80.) 

These two forms combined give all the information that is required. De¬ 
tails vary slightly in different Provinces but the information is adequate. 

Question IS .—The figures are mostly “ actuals ” but in some cases are 
“ estimates.” 

The method of arriving at the volumes of outturn varies in different pro¬ 
vinces. 

(a) Actuals for timber, are usually measured by | girth method and some¬ 
times bv Xlength method and sometimes by fixed factors according to 

size (see for example Punjab Form 19). This is for logs. Poles are usually 
measured by quarter girth and squares or sawn timber are calculated on actual 
measurements. 

(b) Actuals of fuel are usually measured from stacks. These stacks are 
generally made up of similar sized and shaped pieces of wood. Factors for 
turning stacked cubic feet into solid cubic feet vary according to the size and 
the shape of the pieces. A rough figure is 100 stacked cubic feet—50 solid 
cubic feet. 

(c) Estimates of timber and fuel are generally based on rough volume tables 
or mere factors. These estimates for timber may be for round or sawn outturn 
and for fuel for either solid or stacked cubic feet. The methods of estimating 
vary in Provinces and are usually fixed for different species and classes. Char¬ 
coal for example, is often#estimated on the volume of trees burnt hut more 
often it is estimated on weight only and free grants are often based on the 
number of houses in each village. 

Although the methods of arriving at the volumes vary very considerably 
the results on the whole are probably fairly accurate and quite good enough for 
practical purposes. As time goes on and proper volume tables become avail¬ 
able, greater accuracy will result. 
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Question 76.—(a) Data for all Minor Forest Products are available in Form 
20 of the Provincial Annua! Forest Administration Deports. (Bombay Form 64 
and Madras Form 77). 

(6) All items in the list of Appendix “ D ” are shown in this form and are 
included under “ other Minor Produce ” of Form 24 unless separately mention^ 
ed. 

(c) The information is probably reliable. The “ values ” are actuals and 
are therefore quite accurate. 

The “ amounts ” are sometimes actuals and sometimes estimates. In a 
great many cases no figures for “ amounts ” are possible as a “ right to collect 
is sold for a fixed sum and the collector takes what he can get. This is the 
case with such items as grazing, seeds, roots, leaves, honey, beeswax, edible 
fruits, drugs, etc. In the case of free grantees, estimates are probably unreli¬ 
able. So far as is possible the present return in Form 20 is as good as can be 
expected. Details vary with Provinces, but the information is available for 
anyone who requires it and ('ares to sort it out. 

The compilation of figures for any given Minor Product for all India is 
merely a matter of amalgamating the Provincial returns into one form. This 
would be one of the first duties of the Officer in Charge, Minor Forest Products 
at Dehra Dun but so far as I know it has not been done, except in a few cases 
(See Smythies“ Forest Wealth in India’’—Rosha oil, Citronella, etc.) as there has 
been no one to do it. The information on Minor Products as given by the Pro¬ 
vinces is distinctly valuable as it is only from these returns that, one can esti¬ 
mate where expansion is possible. 

It would be as well however if all Provinces were to submit their figures on 
a fixed standard classification of Minor Products. At present they fill up the 
form haphazard according to the products that happen to be in their Province 
but for amalgamation purposes it would be far simpler if there was a standard 
classification on the lines of the following examples :— 

Grass and Grazing — 

(a) Grazing. 

(b) Moonj. 

(c) Thatching grass. 

(d) Rosha grass. 

(e) 

if) 

etc., etc. 

Gums —- 

(a) Babool. 

(b) Gum Khino. 

(c) Dhaura. 

(d) 

etc., etc. 
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The subhead could be filled iu by the Provinces so long as they kept to the 
main classification. 

Question 17. —This information is already available for ( i ) Reserved 
Forests (ii) Protected Forests (in) Unclassed forests (iv) leased lands, for most 
Provinces. The Question of Private Forests is more difficult. The information 
could be obtained from the owners themselves but this could only be done 
by asking them to send in a return on Form 20 every year. The return would 
probably be inaccurate but I do not see how this can be helped. Private 
owners are never pleased at having to give an estimate of their property to 
government. 

Question 37. —The Cottage industries included in the Forest Section of the 
list of Appendix H. seem to be fairly complete, except for the small village house 
builder and village carpenter who form what is probably the commonest 
industry under section 5 and which have been omitted from the list. 

Question 38 and 39. —This information would have to be obtained through 
the ordinary channels of civil administration. In rare cases a Forest Officer 
could be called upon to supply the information if it was considered that he had 
better opportunity to do so than the civil administration. 

Question 87. —The only thing concerning Forestry here is Section II (a) 
(ii) Minor Forest Products. 

The information is already available for Forest lands (See answer to ques¬ 
tion 16.) 

Question 88. —The information should be collected through the ordinary 
channels of civil administration. This work is outside the Province of the 
Forest Department which cannot be expected to undertake house to house visits, 
etc. In a special case, if called upon to do so, a Forest Officer could probably 
help. 

Question 96 and. 97. —Flo far as the Forest Department is concerned yearly 
information on the following industries would be useful. We have always 
found it extremely difficult to get information of this sort regarding consump¬ 
tion of timber by different industries and any census of outturn or consumption 
of raw materials would be welcome :— 

1. Bobbins. 

2. Packing cases (including tea boxes, cigar boxes, etc.) 

3. Sporting requisites. 

4. Tools and tool handles. 

5. Match factories. 

6. Sawmills. 

7. Furniture Workshops. 

8. Pencil Factories, pen holder factories, small stationery factories 

(rules, foot rules, etc.) 

9. Brush factories. 

10. Cooperage. 
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We have figures now from Mr. Norman White’s report for railway carriage 
building but we know very little about the consumption of timber by the above 
indusrties. If this information can be obtained it would be of real use to the 
Forest Department in estimating what timbers to “ go for ” in testing, etc. 

A survey of our forest stock is the first thing required but a survey of 
“ demand ” for that stock or in other words the consumptive capacity of various 
industries is of equal importance. 

I do not think there is any other useful information to be given in evidence 
other than that relating to more or less general questions which are outside 
my sphere of action. 
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Mr. B. C. BURT, B.Sc., M.B.E., F.G.S., Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 

Committee. 

Written Statement. 

Question 2 of the Questionnaire .—I think Sir Edward Gait’s classification 
might be adopted with advantage. In regard to the sub-division of occu¬ 
pations suggested in Appendix A under I—Agriculture, the term “ peasant- 
proprietors ” might lead to misunderstanding. In parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, for example, cultivation by land-owners is of considerable importance. 
The proportion of the estate which the owner cultivates varies considerably in 
different cases, but the status of such cultivating zemindars is different to 
that of “ peasant proprietors ” as that term is usually understood. I would 
suggest the term “ cultivating proprietors.” 

Question 3.—1 prefer Mr. K. L. Datta’s classification as being more de¬ 
tailed, but would make the following suggestions :— 

The proposed Agra provinces Circle is too large and not sufficiently . homo¬ 
geneous. Oudh should form a separate Circle as also the hill districts and it 
is a moot point as to whether the Gonda District should not be included with the 
Sub-montane districts of Oorakhpore and Basti in the Eastern Circle. 

For the purposes of a general economic enquiry it would be advantageous, 
in my opinion, to form the canal colonies of the Punjab into a separate Circle. 

Question 5 .—For the crop with which I am most familiar, viz : cotton, it is 
possible to obtain a fairly complete comparison of the original estimates of pro¬ 
duction with estimates of consumption. The enclosed statement compares the 
final estimates of the cotton crop for India with the total consumption as deter¬ 
mined from the ascertained exports from India, plus mill consumption in India 
plus a conventional figure for domestic consumption other than in mills. It will 
be seen that deviations are material and are by no means solely due to the pro¬ 
bable inaccuracy of the conventional figure assiumd for domestic consump¬ 
tion. This comparison, however, ignores variations in the carry-over from 
year to year, which are by no means negligible. There are no statistics for 
stocks upcountry on 31st August (which is the end of the cotton year) but the 
results of an actual census of stocks in Bombay on that date are issued by 
the East India Cotton Association. A statement of the stocks in Bombay on 
the 31st August for the last nine years is attached. As it is highly probable 
that variations in up-country stocks follow a similar course, it is evident 
that these do not explain the discrepancy between the estimated consumption 
and the estimated production. Nevertheless, although there is a general 
tendency to under-estimation, the crop estimates are far from being “ for the 
most part guess work.” It is generally accepted that the estimates of area 
returns for the major crops are good ; in regard to cotton they compare favour¬ 
ably with any in the.world. Errors in the estimates of production in the major 
cotton growing provinces are due to either inaccurate standard outturns or to 
inaccurate condition factors. 
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Question 6 .—Attention is invited to the proceedings of the Board c 
Agriculture in India 1924, Subject V., and to the resolutions passed. Resoh 
tions VIII to X deal with the determination of the standard outturn. 

Resolution VIII—Board of Agriculture in India 1924 .—“ While every effoi 
should be made to take the fullest possible advantage of trade statistics, it i 
not possible to obtain from such statistics the figures for the total productioi 
from which to calculate the standard outturn per acre. Crop-cutting experi 
ments must remain the basis of such standards.” 

Resolution IX Board of Agriculture in India 1924.-—“ The standard out¬ 
turns for various crops now in use have resulted from crop-cutting experiments 
made over a number of years, verified by such information as has been available 
from trade statistics. Changes should only be made as a result of crop-cutting 
experiments sufficiently numerous to possess a definite statistical value. 
In choosing fields for crop-cutting experiments no attempt should be made 
to select average fields, but the selection should be made purely mechanically 
so as to give a statistically random distribution. Changes in the standard 
yield should not be made as a result of discrepancies brought to light by trade 
statistics, as such discrepancies occur in the product ‘ Condition Factor x 
Standard Yield ’ and the fault is most likely to lie ih the interpretation of the 
primary condition reports.” 

Resolution X—Board of Agriculture in India 1924 .—“ In the opinion of the 
Board of Agriculture the first step in any attempt to improve statistics should be 
to appoint a Statistical Assistant under each Director of Agriculture with 
an adequate staff for the carrying out of crop-cutting experiments on a limited 
scale with the object of determining how such experiments can best be con¬ 
ducted for the province generally. The organisation subsequently required 
could then be determined.” 

The improvement of the accuracy of the standard outturns is largely a 
question of expense. It is clear that Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
cannot, with their existing staffs, carry out the requisite number of crop-cutting 
experiments necessary to ensure a proper revision of their standards. 

It is in regard to the condition factor that the greatest uncertainty exists. 
The officer responsible for the crop forecasts in each province, usually the 
Director of Agriculture, has to convert the Anna estimates of condition received 
from the primary reporting agencies (chiefly Village Accountants) into percent¬ 
ages. It is cle rly of little use to try and impress on primary reporters an ideal 
normal. Better prospects of success lie in making a serious effort to interpret 
his returns. This can only be done if an independeift §gure of total production 
can be obtained which will enable a thorough post-mortem examination of the 
previous year’s forecasts to be made. 

In the case of the cotton crop, the recent Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act (XII of 1925), which is expected to come into force at the begin¬ 
ning of the next cotton season, requires every cotton pressing factory to furnish 
a week y return of the number and weight of the bales pressed. This furnishes 
a most important independent estimate of the commercial cotton crop. This 
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method, however, provides an incomplete check even for cotton, and is not of 
course applicable to other crops. 

As pointed out by Mr. Stewart (Report of the Board of Agriculture 1919) 
and again in Resolution XI of the Board of Agriculture 1924, the statistics of 
rail-borne trade between internal trade blocks so long as they existed furnished 
a most valuable source of information and provided a most important check 
on the estimates of production. Unfortunately the compilation and publica¬ 
tion of rail-borne trade statistics have been discontinued so that although mate¬ 
rial still exists by which past estimates of production can be checked, the pro¬ 
cess can no longer be continued. Until the compilation and publication of rail- 
borne trade statistics are revived officers responsible for crop forecasts and 
estimates of production are deprived of the only independent method generally 
applicable of checking their accuracy. 

Question 7 — Regular estimates of the quantity of minor crops are obviously 
desirable for these often form an important part of the food supply. But 
it must be recognised that it will be quite impossible to introduce such esti¬ 
mates without the provision of staff, for crop-cutting experiments. Since a 
large proportion of such produce is consumed in the villages and is not moved 
either by rail or by road, there is an entire lack of indirect information as to the 
quantity produced. Estimates of production, therefore, will be entirely depend¬ 
ent on the use of the formula “ Production=Area x Standard Yield X Condi¬ 
tion Factor.” For such crops mixed cropping is customary in many tracts so 
that the determination of area may present considerable difficulty. If the 
additional staffs, which are obviously necessary for the improvement of 
statistics of the major crops, could be provided, they could probably be used to 
obtain information in regard to the production of minor crops also. 

Question 87.—Section 1 (a).—I advocate the examination of the possibility 
of taking a census of agricultural production in 1931. 

At the last General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, which Sir Rajagopala Chari and myself attended as representatives 
of the Government of India, a resolution was passed urging all contributing 
countries (of which India is one) to take part in a world agricultural census in 
1931. The question is being examined in detail by the Staff of the Institute 
and a scheme formulated for examination by a Committee of experts in 1926 
whose report will then be considered by the General Assembly. The insti¬ 
tute’s examination of the question should afford the most valuable information 
as to the experience of other countries. A census of this kind, if carried out as 
part of a broad internationa Ischeme, would be far more valuable than a scheme 
solely designed for India.* As soon as the International Institute’s scheme takes 
shape details could be obtained from the representative of India on the Perma¬ 
nent Committee at Rome, 



Table Showing excess (+) or deficit (—) of estimated cotton crop over the com ►* 

mercial crop. 


Year ending. 

Ascertained 

consumption 

including 

conventional 

Final Forecast. 

Error% Over- 


figure for 

(Thousand 

estimate-)- 

Remarks. 


village con- 

bales.) 

Under estimate 



sumption. 

(Thousand 


-• 



bales.) 




31st August 1924 

6,979 

5,140 

—16-3 


„ 1923 .. 

6,270 

5,073 

—23-6 


„ 1922 .. 

5,972 

4,485 

—33-2 


„ 1921 .. 

4,941 

3,600 

—37-2 

Extra Factory 
►Consumption 

„ 1920 .. 

5,343 

5,796 

+ 7-8 

calculated at 
7,50,000 

„ 1919 .. 

3,991 

3,972 

— 0-5 

bales. 

„ 1918 .. 

„ 1917 .. 

4,499 

4,000 

—12-5 

—11-0 

j 

4,985 

4,489 

„ 1916 .. 

5,109 

3,738 

—36-7 

1 Extra Factory 
Consumption 
f calculated at 

„ 1915 .. 

4,889 

5,209 

+ 6-1 - 




J 1,000,000 





bales. 

„ 1914 .. 

5,913 

5,066 

—16-7 


„ 1913 .. 

4,483 

4,610 

+ 2-8 


„ 1912 .. 

3,985 

3,288 

—21-2 

Extra Factory 
Consumption 

30th September 1911 .. 

HU 

3,853 

—11-7 

Calculated at 
450,000 bales 

„ 1910.. 

4,928 

4,718 

— 4-5 


„ 1909.. 

4,200 

3,692 

• —13'8 


„ 1908.. 

4,290 

3,122 

—37-4 

") Extra Factory 
• Consumption 

„ 1907.. 

5,362 

4,946 

— $-4 

; calculated at 
j 750,000 bales. 
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Stocks of cotton in Bombay on the 31st of August during 1916-1924. 


August 31st. 

Stocks. 

Difference. 

1916 .. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

699,079 


1917 .. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

1,102,986 

+ 403,907 

1918 .. 



. . 


759,532 

—343,454 

1919 .. 



. • 

* 

1,155,066 

+ 395,534 

1920 .. 



. • 


1,431,740 

+ 276,674 

1921 



. • 


1,211,871 

—219,869 

1922 .. 



. . 


898,164 

—203,241 

1923 .. 

• • 


.. 

. • 

440,456 

—457,708 

1924 .. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

512,209 

+ 71,753 
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Mr. R. L. Bhaiia, M.A., Income-tax Officer, Montgomery. 

Written Statement. 

Question 1 of the Questionnaire —The people, at least in the Punjab, are very 
conservative. They will not only dislike answering questions with regard to 
their wealth (especially money, bullion, jewellery, etc.,) but are like ly to misinter¬ 
pret the purpose of the enquiry. The information that a majority of them will 
supply will bo wrong and misleading. If it is undertaken to supplement that in¬ 
formation by enquiries it will be very expensive and perhaps not worth the cost. 
At the same time it will be very unpopular. Accordingly it will perhaps be 
better if no enquiry is made with regard to item No. 5 : Wealth or if necessary 
an estimate only is made on the basis of the returns about income. 

As regards the other items the reply is in the affirmative. 

Questions 2 and 3 .—Sir Edward Gait’s classification of occupations for the 
census of India appears to be quite suitable for the purpose, but his subdivi¬ 
sion of province- 1 is based more on physical than economic conditions. For the 
latter Datta’s classification (at least for the Punjab) appears to be better. 

Que-don 5 .—The figures relating to area are, generally speaking, reliable. 
Those relating to yield are based on estimates made by patwaris with reference 
to a normal or an average of which they have no definite idea, and the prices 
arc reported (in the initial stage) by persons who, except for the reporting have 
nothing to do with them. Hence they, i.e., the yield estimates and the prices 
are unreliable. A reference is invited to the criticism of the available agri¬ 
cultural .statistics contained in the AnnexureA (question 1) to the Question- 
aire of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

The estimates relating to the outturn of the more important crops are 
worthless and unsatisfactory because they are pure guess work. The village 
patwari reports the crop to bo so many annas more or less than the normal— 
a term which he hardly understands and which is rather illusory when cal¬ 
culated (as is generally the case) on the basis of the average produce of a 
“ circle ” comprising many villages (sometimes several hundred). Generally 
speaking a patwari is in charge of not more than 3 to 4 villages. It would be 
much better if he were ordered to keep a note of the actual produce on certain 
plots of land in each one of the villages and in place of making a guess that the 
produce was about so many annas more or less than the normal, he should 
either report the actual produce or actually calculate on its basis the propor¬ 
tion of the produce to the normal). Rain gauges should be kept (if that is not 
already the case) in every police station and the record of rainfall in each should 
be noted carefully. In absence of a rain gauge in every village the rainfall 
in the police station could be taken as a fair measure of the rainfall in the 
villages included in the circle. The adoption *bf # this method will supply a 
fairly reliable “ average ” for every village, not immediately but after a few 
years when the figures are ready. 

For the first forecast of the crops, the estimates could be based on the rainfall 
in the area and the ‘ normal produce ’ (an allowance being cnade for any special 
abnormal conditions). Later on the actual yield could be estimated by multi¬ 
plying the actual average yield of the plots under observation with the area 
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under crops. If it is felt that that means too much of an increase in the pat- 
waris’ work one of the villages may be selected for this purpose or better, 
the observations could be made in each of the villages by rotation. It would 
be sufficient to keep such a record about the important crops only, e.y.. win at,, 
sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, or any other crop which is extensively sown in the 
village. 

The Patwari’s work wil ! need checking. This can be done by the superior 
revenue officers and if necessary the help of the staffs of the Agrieultura 
Department and the Co-operative Societies could be taken. 

These suggestions refer to the Punjab and the provinces in which records 
are maintained by the Patwaris or some such agency (e.g., the Punjab.) 

Question 7. —For conducting an all-India Economic Enquiry on a scale 
referred to in question No. 1 of this questionnaire, it wib certainly be necessary 
to collect information with regard to the minor crops too. Except for this 
purpose information with regard to most of these crops does not appear to be 
worthwhile collecting if it is to cost a great deal every year. 

Question £1.—Yes. 

Question 10. —Ail the municipalities, small towns and other places treat¬ 
ed as Notified areas should be asked to keep a record of the animals slaughtered 
within their limits. At present they do net do so. In the rural areas the Pat- 
wari could keep such a record. Of course it will be necessary to introduce 
legislation of some type for the purpose. Where there are no patwaris the work 
might be entrusted to the Lumberdars and if necessary to Chowkidars. On the 
basis of figures obtained in this way an estimate could be made with regard 
to the items (a) to (e), i.e., meat, skins, wool, tallow, bones, etc. It will be 
difficult to obtain information about game of all kinds. 

( b ) The number under (a) could be taken as a fair index of the number of 

( 6 ). 

(c) A rough estimate could be made by multiplying the average yield of 
wool by a sheep multiplied by the number of sheep in a given area. 

(c), ( d ) & (e). A rough estimat could be made by calculating on the lines 
suggested under (a) and (6) above. 

Question 12. — Milk.—A general census of Milch cattle, goats, sheep, 
camels with the actual amount of milk yield should be held. Enquiries with 
regard to butter, curd, ghee and cheese should also be made at the same time. 
Information with regard to (g), (/;), (o) and ( k ) could also be obtained in the same 
way. ' 

Question 28.— It is suggested that “ Impure Haldi making ” may be 
added in the list under Nc^ IV, Food, drink and tobacco. It is an important 
industry at Amritsar. 

Question 29. —Yes. 

Questions 30, 3J , 32 and 33. —A regular and detailed census of production 
(including Industrial production) should be taken. It would be sufficient 
if it synchronised with the census of population. The provincial statistical 
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organisation would be preferable and it would be better if the information is 
collected through the Income-tax Department co-operating with the Industrial 
Department if necessary. Every year the Income-tax Department collects 
information which is kept confidential by law. And if the information relating 
to individual firms is received by it and then consolidated, it is likely that all 
the parties wifi feel satisfied. 

Question 38 .—It is likely that a large number of persons may misstate 
facts for they will not understand the ultimate object of these enquiries, by 
taking it for granted that they will lead to increase in taxation. The answers 
to (2), (3) and (4) under question 38 are likely to be very unsatisfactory 
The returns based on these answers shall have to be modified on the basis of 
supplementary information collected by making independent enquiries 
which shall necessarily have to be entrusted to persons trained for the purpose. 


Wages. 

Question 40. —Yes. 

Question 42. —Yes. It would be better if uniform methods so far as 
possible were fol owed all over India. But it should be so arranged as to allow 
of modifications (if necessary) on account of important variations in local 
conditions. 

Question 43. —It would be better if the daily or monthly rates are calcula¬ 
ted. At the same time frequency of employment should also be noted. 

Question 44. —The addition of extra wages to the monthly wage will be 
better, because in that case division of a rupee into small fractions representing 
the addition to the daily wage would be avoided. 

Question 45. —Wages in kind should be measured with reference to the 
prices of the commodity prevailing in the area. 

Question 46. —Yes : because they are different. 

Question 47.— Yes. 

(a) On the basis of average rent of houses in the village. If no rents 
are charged, an estimate of the value could be made. 

(b) & (c) Average consumption of materials X price of the materials 

at the rate prevailing in the village. 

(d) & (e) An estimate could be made. 

Questions 49 and 50. —Yes. 

Question 51. —It would perhaps be impossible to attain scientific accuracy. 
For practical purposes an estimate could be made on the lines on which I 
calculated the number of days and the hours for.which a peasant-proprietor 
worked in a year. (Report on an Economic Survey of Bairampur, By R. L. 
Bhalla, Appendix II to Chapter X, pages 151 to 154.—For example please 
see page 8.) 

Questions 55 and 60. —Yes. 

Question 61. —Intensive enquiries could be made into a large number 
gi representative cases and a percentage of the working to the non-working 
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days found for each area or better establishment. The information collected 
by other means could be. used as a check. 

Question 63 .—A regular and comprehensive census of production is a* 
necessity. It may, however, he added that unless the census work is carefully 
supervised and watched, if not actually e nducted, by experienced hands 
and experts the results will be lower than what would otherwise be the case. 
Whatever .agency is employed it will be safe indeed if the district Revenue 
Officer and the Income Tax Officer are ill it. They could see whether the 
figures returned are in their opinion correct or not. 

Question 64.- —Household. 

Question 66 .—The unit for measuring income when enquiries are made 
should be a year, j referable agricultural. Half year cannot give a correct 
idea : some lands are the best for Rabi and others for Kharif. The unit of a 
month or a day is too small for serving as a basis for enquiry. If necessary, 
daily income could be calculated by first measuring the annual income. 

Question 66 .—Different units may be adopted according to the needs and 
then converted into “ special single : unit for comparison. 

Question 67. —Yes. If the free gifts of nature are not included, the com¬ 
parison between rural and urban wages will not be fair, e.g., a factory labourer 
has to purchase fuel and a labourer working on a farm gets it free of charge by 
collecting dried sticks and twigs, etc., here and there. Is this not income or 
an addition to his other income ? 


Wealth. 

Questions 68 to 75 .—The “ Inventory ” method is likely to yield better 
results. On the basis of my personal experience as an Economic Investigator 
I believe that if enquiries are made from people a majority of them are likely 
to give incorrect answers. Hence if an estimate of national wealth is to be 
made at all a rough estimate will be sufficient. 

Questions 78 and 79 .—If enquiries are made from the people themselves 
the returns are bound to be unsatisfactory. Hence house-to-house enquiries 
will not be of much use. I collected about 50 family budgets, by putting 
questions to the people concerned at Bairampur, for my book. On carefully 
scrutinising them I found that there were only a few which could be considered 
as correct and hence I decided to pub ish one budget each of a representative 
family. As an income-tax officer too, my experience is that a large number of 
people attempt to understate their income and overstate their expenses. It 
is suggested that family budgets relating to a arge number of families of every 
type should be collected by— 

(а) making enquiries kora people, 

(б) making independent enquiries, 

(c) keeping a few families in each area under observation for 
some tyne, keeping a family under observation for a 
month or so would be sufficient provided the results 
obtained are modified, if necessary by making allowances, 
for expenses which may appear to be special or abnormally 
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high or low. For instance, if a Hindu family is kept under 
observation during the months when marriages take place, and 
there are months when such ceremonies are not performed at all, 
expenses on account of social functions are likely to be very 
high. In such a case, if the family has been kept under observa¬ 
tion for a month, there would be no justification in assuming 
the annual expenses to be twelve times the expenses for one 
month. 

Question S#.---About 5%. 

Question 81.— There are some expenses which a person incurs volun¬ 
tarily. There are others which do not constitute necessaries of life but should 
be included among “ Conventional necessaries ” mainly on account of social 
customs prevailing amongst a people. For instance if a child is born to a 
person’s daughter among the jat-s of the Hoshiarpur District his “ Baradari” 
expects that he should give her some gur. Under normal circumstances this 
expense cannot be avoided. There is no reason why should expenses of this 
kind not be considered as a part of a person’s normal expenses. Occasionally 
it wo Id happen that he would prefer to undergo a great deal of hardship 
rather than avoid this kind of expense. Similarly a hindustani mochi is ex¬ 
pected to entertain his baradari on the birth of the first child. Wine has to 
be served, I understand, as a matter of necessity there. A man avoiding this 
expense may have to face social taboo. It is a conventionally necessary 
expense and should be included. Accordingly it is suggested that expenditure 
on “ drink, etc.” should be included but so far as gifts to'relations and ‘ enter¬ 
tainments ’ are concerned, only those one < should be included which a person 
is required to incur (under normal circumstances) by the social customs of the 
society to which he belongs. 

Question 83. (a) The registers of petition-writers could show the amount 
of loans advanced on stamped deeds. 

(6) In the Punjab the Income-tax Department prepares a return in the 
following form :— 

Income taxed. Tax levied. 

1. Rural money lending 

2. Urban money lending 

Question 84. —The unit of measurement for indebtedness should be the 
same as that for income ( Question 64.) 

Question 85. —My experience is that people are very shy to give infor¬ 
mation about indebtedness. This is especially so in the rural areas and 
among the zaroindars. In the Punjab the number of males is much larger 
as compared with the females. On account of ignorance and the custom of the 
society every one desires to see his children married. If a person’s sons are 
not married, it is considered disgraceful for him. Ordinarily unless a person is 
well-to do marriages are arranged by “ Vata,” i.e.. Exchange. In the case of 
many price has to be paid in cash. All depends on the ‘ Haisiyat ’ of the 
bridegroom or his father. Accordingly most of the people conceal or under¬ 
state their indebtedness. Hence a too detailed enquiry may yield veiy 
M8IEEC 
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unsatisfactory returns. For a general survey an enquiry under the heads sug¬ 
gested in Question 85 would be sufficient. In order to test its accuracy, and 
modify if necessary the answers to the questions, intensive enquiries should 
be made in special areas relected for the purpose. 

Question 88 .—Yes. 

Question 90. —They will be sufficiently reliable for a general survey. 

Question 91. —An intensive study would give the best results. But it 
is likely to prove costly and to take a long time. A combination of Nos. (t) 
& (n) would be sufficient. 

Question 92.— Whatever the agency it should have some trained hands. 
The men in charge should be persons who have studied economics and have 
some knowledge of the science of statistics. It will be the best if people who 
have already done some research work are employed. Of course the services 
of all the departments of the Government which can be of help should be 
utilised. Executive officers in th§ Departments of Agriculture, Co-operative 
credit and Income-tax with their knowledge of their districts would be very 
helpful. 

Reference: Answer to Question 61. 

“ Annual time-table of work of two brothers, possessing and cultivating 
1-54 acres of cultivable land in Bairampur. 

15th Jeth to 30th Jeth. 

1. Carting of manure and throwing it in heaps in the fields— 

5 days ; hours a day .. .. .. .. 37£ hours. 

2. Carting of earth for repairing houses, 

2 days; 4 hours a day .. .. .. .. 8 „ 

Weeding of cotton (9| Kanals), 

6 days, 8 hours a day .. .. .. .. 48 „ 

Har 1st to 15th. 

1. Ploughing of land for Rabi. 

2. Ploughing of land for Kharif. 

3. Collection of grass for cattle, 

15 days ; 4 hours a day .. .. .. .. 60 ,, 
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Jeth (up to 14th). 

1. Threshing of wheat continued. 

2. Winnowing. 

3. Carriage of wheat to the house. 

4. Storing the ‘ Bhusa 

14 days, 13 hours a day .. 

Total number of hours 

Number of days taking a normal day of ten 
hours. 

Number of days taking a normal day of 8 
hours. 

Those who have small holdings, are never so busy. " 


182 hours. 

2785-5 „ 
278-55 „ 

347-3 „ 
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Mr. C. C. GARBETT, C.M.G., C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 

Punjab. 

Written Statement. 

Question 1. —I would add as subjects of enquiry, 

(7) Rate of reproduction. Modern agrarian agitation is mainly due 

to the increased pressure of population on the soil, and its con¬ 
sequences. 

(8) Standard of living. Sufficiency is an equation between desires 

and the means of satisfying them. The report will consider 
the latter but appears to neglect the former. 

2. I would also recast the frame work of the final report. There were 
three problems present in the minds of those who raised the debate to which 
the present enquiry owes its origin. 

These may be stated as follows :— 

“ From the standpoint of her economic histories— 

(a) Is India progressing or retrogressing ? 

(b) What is her present economic condition and how does it com¬ 

pare with that of other countries ? 

(c) For her better development what tendencies should be fostered, 

what repressed 1 

As regards {a), there are seriously minded thinkers who, while admitting 
that in the present generation certain needs, which were never felt by their 
forefathers, have arisen and been met, e.g., that of rapid communications, 
nevertheless are conscious that wher. as their grandfathers had of the necessities 
of life sufficient and to spare, and could always generously entertain the passing 
guest, the purses of the generation of to-day are inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mands on them, and hospitality has become a luxury. Hence the cry “ India 
is being bled ”. There is not yet an authoritative collection of material 
from which such critics can be satisfied. 

As regards (b), the economic condition is never static and the present can 
only be appreciated in the light of the past. 

As regards (c), just as both a major and minor premise must precede a 
conclusion, so no forecast of the future can be reasonably accurate unless 
attention is paid to the, past as well as the present. It would follow that an 
estimate of the economic condition of the various classes demands an his¬ 
torical survey. 

Question 2. —I am doubtful whether the study of the numerous indivi¬ 
dual occupation contemplated by the questionnaire will really give a clear 
picture of the ‘ classes ’ to wdiich attention is drawn. 

Would it not be practicable to have a double framework, one for rural 
and one for urban populations which read across simply partitioned the people 
into four broad classes :— 

I.—The Superwealthy, 

II —The well-to-do, 
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III. —Those on the margin of subsistence. 

IV. —Those below the margin of subsistence, 

and then read downwards took account of the various detailed occupations, 
the ‘ classes ’ the committee are contemplating ? If we can then have a picture 
of the standard adopted in these main classes we will have the materials for a 
comparison with other countrie >: and if we can find sufficiently reliable data 
giving the proportion of the numbers of each class to the total population, 
we shall have a true index of the economic progress or retrogression of the 
country. 

A report on these lines would be brief ; and vivid : and would indicate 
in what directions Government assistance should be given. Detailed his¬ 
tories of any particular occupation would form appendices. 

Question 3. —First part, yes. 

Second part: A-3 rather than A-2, but I would prefer the following sub¬ 
divisions 

I. —Urban, 

II. —Rural. 

(а) Canal irrigated 

(A) inundation. 

(B) perennial. 

(б) Well-irrigated. 

(c) Unprotected hill tracts. 

(d) Unprotected barani tracts. 

Question 4 .—A final answer cannot be given until our enquiry has proceeded 
further : but it is improbable that where climatic conditions and food habits 
are so variable, identity of standards would be suitable. Europeans are 
carnivorous ; Indians largely vegetarian ; ‘ fruges consumere nati ’. 

Question 5. —Speaking for the Punjab only, I consider the estimates of 
area remarkably good : estimates of yield better than in most countries, but 
not accurate and almost invariably on the low side. 

Question 6 .—The final forecast in the Punjab will in future be more accu¬ 
rate because of the personal attention which will be devoted by the Director 
of Agriculture to what has hitherto been a matter of routine. If required, a 
higher degree of accuracy could be obtained if patwaris were to have a column 
of ‘ actual yield ’ added to>the khasra girdawai'i to be filled in after the grain 
had been harvested. So much land is held on condition of payment of rent 
in kind that accuracy would be a matter of supervision only. It will mean more 
work for revenue officers but would be worth it as the information would be 
also useful in suits for rent. 

Question 7 .—We can give areas now : and can give a rough guess as to the 
weight of crop : but detailed investigation of each kind of vegetable or condiment 
is impracticable. 
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Question 9.- — (a) Yes : but it could be improved, 

(6) By being made annual. 

Question 10. —If the cattle census is made annual we can add a column 
for “ cattle sold for butchery” : and thus estimate meat : and in addition this 
annual return will provide reasonably accurate figures from which ( b ), (c), (d), (e) 
can be supplied. 

Detailed information as to (/) will never be forthcoming. 

Question 12. —Each district could furnish an estimate of its annual produc¬ 
tion based on its cattle census and local knowledge : and the figures could be 
revised quinquennially with advantage. Commissioners would collate and 
check district returns : which should be in tabular form with a very brief column 
of remarks. The only objection is another form to be filled. 

Question 43. —Both are required. 

The daily wage, to establish the cost of employment: the monthly average 
wage to establish the economic condition of the wage earner. 

Question 44. —Not exactly. We are dealing with humans not machines— 
‘ wie gevonnen, so geronnen ’—what is lightly earned is lightly spent. 

Question 45. —I would not worry about too great detail—‘ de minimis non 
curat’. It is largely a question of supply and demand coloured by the homing 
instinct, e.g., in Mozaffargarh the farm labourer would come in my class IV. 
He is attached to the land and is bullied by the landowner. In the Colonies 
he would come in my class III, even tending up to II. From actual cash pay¬ 
ments we can ascertain the full cash value of a full day’s work : and any district 
officer can tell you whether the general run of wages, however paid is above or 
below the requirements of a householder. There are areas where the normal 
economic condition of the labourer approach slavery. 

Question 46. —Not by districts but by tracts as indicated in question 3. 

Question 47. —This can be done district by district: but such occasional 
lump sum earnings are usually spent readily. 

Question 50. —Yes. The value of the crops : the labour expended and the 
wages paid vary. 

Question 51. —With precisely the same reliability as can be placed on the 
weather the public health and the seasons. Given the day : the hour, the 
climate, and general health conditions an answer can be given. 

Question 64 .—The family : by religion, in the case of the Hindu : by custom 
in that of the Muslim. 

Question 65. —On the whole I would prefer the agricultural year : but the 
point is arguable. 

Question 66. —I would use the year as an Unit: but in arriving at the year’s 
wage would consider all relevant factors in each case. 

Question 70. — (a) and (6) are both illusory as we pointed out in the draft 
of the last Punjab Land Revenue Administration reports. We are thus forced 
back to (c). 
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Question 71. —Careful consideration of registered sale deeds and local 
enquiry. 

Question 7.2. —I would consider all relevant factors : which would include 
rent, the future prospects of the quarter and sale values ; I would attach 
special importance to actual prices paid. 

4 

Question 73.— No. 

Question 74. — (a) No. 

(b) I would not go beyond the statistics of production and import of bullion 
available and rough deduction therefrom. 

Question 75. —Certainly. 

Question 76.— Local enquiries. 

Question 81. —Expenditure under these heads is to some extent essential: 
to some extent extravagant. Such expenditure as is essential should certainly 
be included in the family budget. 

Question 84. —The family : which in all Hindu and most Muslim establish¬ 
ments is the accepted unit. 

Question 85.— Approved. 

Question 86. —-In all districts in which a sufficient number of Co-operative 
Credit Societies function a general survey will be reliable ; for the rest, in some 
cases recent settlement reports will contain the required information : in others 
special inten ive enquiries would be advisable. 

Question 90.—Sufficiently accurate information could be obtained from 
heads of districts without house to-l ou.se enquiries. The latter arouse 
suspicions : and suspicions lead to false information. 

Question 98. —Yes. 

Question 99. —At first yes. If it is found that the materials next forth¬ 
coming are not of such general interest, I would cease publication. The matter 
would be one for the decision of the Central Board. 

Question 100. —Yes. 

Question 101.— Provided that the central organisation was hortatory 
and not mandatory, yes. There is a tendency for officers to reach the Govern¬ 
ment of India at an early stage in their career, and there lose touch with the 
realities of practical administration. 
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Mr. GULSHAN RAI, B.A., LL.B., Vice-Principal, Sanatana Dharma 

College, Lahore. 

It is a fact quite ndtorious among students of Indian Administrative pro¬ 
blems that the statistics in this country are quite incomplete and hopelessly 
unreliable. It is very difficult for students of Public Finance jn this country, 
for instance, to determine what is the taxable capacity of different classes 
of people in India. It is quite possible that under the circumstances the pre¬ 
sent system of taxation presses heavily some classes of people and very lightly 
other classes of people. In order to find out the taxable capacity of different 
classes of people I quite agree that the enquiries as to the Economic condition 
of the people should be made with reference to (1) Production, (2) Wages, (3) 
Income, (4) Cost of Living, (5) Wealth, (6) Indebtedness. I also agree that the 
classification of people into different sections should be based on the classifica¬ 
tion framed by Sir Edward Gait; in the Census report Sir Edward Gait divided 
the people of India into 191 groups of occupation. 

I would however like certain groups to be still further split up. I would 
put Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, Rubber and Indigo planters each of them in a sepa¬ 
rate group, so also would I put the fruit, flower vegetable, betal vine, arecanut 
growers each in a separate group. In this way group 6 in the Census report will 
become split up into 5 groups and group 7 into at least 6 groups. Again group 21, 
mines and metalic minerals, also require to be split up, a separate group for 
each kind of mine. In group 121 I would put money-lenders into a group 
of their own. 

For purposes of collecting economic data I would certainly divide the 
provinces into tracts which are more or less similar in economic characteristics. 
In Madras I would accept the classification given by Mr. K. L. Dutta. But 
for the rest of the country I would for the purposes of Economic Enquiry divide 
provinces into the present Commissionership areas. The districts in each of 
these areas are, I believe, more or less similar in economic characteristics. But 
in the Punjab I would divide the Rawalpindi Division into two tracts. One 
the trans-Sait Range and the other cis-Salt Range. In the former I would in¬ 
clude the districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock and in the latter the dis¬ 
tricts of Mianwali, Shahpur and Gujrat. 

For collecting statistics of all kinds in a regular manner I would extend the 
sphere of work of the present Directors of Land Records. The Land Records 
department in the several provinces where it exists is supposed to be the keeper 
of all Statistical information regarding agricultural land. I would like to 
change the designation of Director, Land Records into Director, Statistics. 
The Director, Land Records even under the present system collects other tl an 
agricultural statistics. In the Punjab at any rate he supplies figures for internal 
and'external trade of the province. I would put under the charge of the Direct¬ 
ors, Land Records (re-named Director of Statistics) the’ collection of Statistics 
relating to (1) area of laud cultivated, (2) area of waste lands, Crown as well 
private, (3) area under forests, (4) area permanently incapable of being culti¬ 
vated, (5) area o'f cultivated land irrigated by Government canals, private 
canals, tanks wells, rivers, or by rain, (6) area under different crops, (7) total 
yield in quantity of all crops, (8) the number of cattle, live stock and ploughs 
and carts in each district, (9) quantities of different commodities exported 
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from each economic tract (Commissionership area as I have proposed) to each 
of the other tracts in the province, to other provinces and to foreign countries, 
(10) Quantities of different commodities imported into each ■ conomic tract 
from each of the other tracts in the province, from other provinces and from 
foreign countries. So far I have mentioned only the present functions of a 
Director of Land Records, I would now mention some of, the additional func¬ 
tions I would like to entrust to him. They should be to collect statistics relating 
to (1) Pastoral products like meat, skin, wool, tallow, bones, hair, hoofs, horns, 
etc., and game of all kinds, (2) Dairy and farm products like milk, butter, 
cream, curd, ghee, cheese, (3) Forest produce, (4) Mines and quarries, (5) Joint 
Stock Companies, (6) Factories and Mills, (7) Cottage Industries, (8) Prices 
and wages, (9) Co-operative societies, (10) Registration of births and deaths, (11) 
Decennial Census operation, (12) Alienation of Land, (13) Registration Depart¬ 
ment, (14) Income Tax Department. 

The proposed Director of Statistics will have the assistance of a very large 
establishment like that of the Patwaris. These Patwaris wherever they exist 
should be utilised for collecting all kinds of statistics in the villages regarding 
Agriculture, Pastoral Products, Dairy Farm Products, unclassed and private 
forests, cottage industries, wages of skilled and unskilled labourers, rural cost of 
living, rural indebtedness, and income and wealth of rural people. In towns, 
boiler inspectors, factory inspectors, trade Chowdhries specially appointed for 
the purpose, Inspectors of Income Tax Department and Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, Joint Stock Companies, may be relied upon to furnish 
statistics for the urban population and supplement information supplied by 
the Patwaris. If my proposals are accepted then the office of the Director, 
Land Records, will no longer be an adjunct of the Land Revenue Department 
but will be become quite an independent office like that of an Accountant 
General. The office of the Director of Statistics will remain in touch both 
with the provincial as well as central Government. 

In provinces where subordinate Revenue establishment like that of Pat¬ 
waris and Kanungos does not exist, I would suggest it should be employed 
there. Information received from chowkidars cannot be held to be trust¬ 
worthy. The existing system of quinquennial cattle census is not satisfac¬ 
tory and I would recommend this census should be held decennially along with 
the general census. It would be better if the Patwaris be required in future 
to make arrangements for registering births and deaths of cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, horses, mules and camels. The work of recording births and 
deaths of human beings should also be taken away from the chowkidars and 
entrusted to the Patwaris. 

I would recommend that all quarries and mines, small or big, should be 
under the supervision of Mine Inspectors and regular licenses should be re¬ 
quired for the working of all mines and quarries. One of the conditions of the 
license should be that the licensee supplies required statistics to the Inspector 
of Mines. 

Legislation should, if necessary, be undertaken to require registration by 
Municipal authorities for(l) Keeping cows and buffaloes by private individuals, 
Goshalas or Gujars, (2) starting cottage industries of different kinds. I would 
suggest that all goods manufactured, whether by hand or power, should be 
stamped by a special mark by municipalities if manufactured in urban areas and 
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by Patwaris if manufactured in rural areas. It may also be provided by legisla¬ 
tion that only goods 'properly stamped should be allowed to be sold. This 
would facilitate the task of collecting statistics relating to production. Such 
a law existed in the time of the Mauryan Emperors of India more than twq 
thousand years ago. 

In order to check the correctness of annual statistics collected by Patwari 
Municipalities, Registrars of Co-operative Societies and J int Stack Companies, 
Chambers of commerce, Boilers and Factory Inspectors, Conservators of 
Forests and Income Tax Departments, and trade chowdhris specially appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose I would certainly recommed that periodical Census of 
Production should be held decennially along with the existing ordinary census. 

In order to have uniform methods of collecting all statistics I think it*- 
would be necessary to have an all-India organisation for this purpose. The 
Director of Statistics like Accountants General should be officers directly under 
the control of the central Government. The Provincial Governments however 
may be required to contribute a certain share of the cost. 

In cost of living I would include the expenditure of such social and religi¬ 
ous functions as births, marriages and deaths and certain festivals. For the 
purpose of determining the economic condition I would take household 
and not individual as the unit and f >r purposes of income, ordinary cost of liv¬ 
ing and ordinary indebtedness I would take year as the unit. 
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The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DASS, C.I.E., M.C.S. 

Lahore. 


Question 1 .—1 agree that enquiries on the subjects mentioned in ques¬ 
tion No. 1 are sufficient. 


Question 2 .—I agree that the classifications of occupations framed by Sir 
Edward Gait iefi purposes of census is sufficient for the purposes of making 
Economic Enquiry. 

Question 3 .—For purposes of collecting economic data provinces 
should be divided into tracts which are more cr less similar in economic charac¬ 
teristics. I would divide provinces into tracts at present forming commis- 
sionership areas. 

Question 5 .—The statistics at present given in Agricultural statistics 
and provincial Season and Crop Reports are not held to be reliable. 

Questions 6 to 8 .—'The Punjab and United Provinces system of employing 
subordinate Revenue establishment for the collection of Agricultural statis¬ 
tics should be extended to other provinces also. 

Question 9 .—The quinquennial cattle census figures are not held to be 
reliable. In my opinion cattle census should be held decennially along with 
the ordinary census. 

Questions 40 and 41 .—In formation regarding wages of skilled as well as 
unskilled labourers should be obtained in villages through Patwaris and in 
towns through Tashildars. The statements regarding these wages should be 
published every week and separately for different classes of labour. 

Question 43. —Yes, I think it would be desirable to take steps for ascer¬ 
taining the regularity of employment of different kinds of labourers. 

Question 44 .—Extra payments received at harvest need not be appor¬ 
tioned and added to the daily or monthly wage. The unit for total income for 
an individual family or household should be one year. 

Question 45 .—The wages given in kind should be converted into cash in 
accordance with the cuirent prices in the locality. 

Question 46. —Yes, wages should be classified according to canal irrigated, 
well irrigated and unirrigated tracts as well as by districts. 

Question 47 .—The supplemental given in addition to cash wages in the 
form of free dwelling houses, food, tobacco, clothing, bedding, etc., should be 
theTocalff 7 C ° nverting their value into cash, according to current prices in 

Question 52. Wages for village craftsmen and village artisans should 
e ascertained through Patwaris and of town craftsmen and town artisans 
through Tahsildars. 

Question 55 .—The supplemental received by craftsmen and artisans 
s 'jula also be converted into cash values as proposed in the case of agricultural 


Question 57 .—Detailed surveys celating to census of wages 
undertaken for all large Industrial Establishments. 


should be 
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Question 38. —Legislation, ii necessary, should be undertaken for securing 
necessary statistics for large industrial establishments. 

Question 60 .—Yes it would be desirable to ascertain the number of days, 
worked and the earnings in addition to the wages and the houis*of labour. 

Question 61 .—In order to ascertain a man’s total earnings, it would be 
necessary to keep a record of the man’s employment in the itural areas and 
urban areas. Each man should be required to state every week how long he 
has been working in his existing employment, and where and for how long a 
period he has been employed previously. 

Question 63. —An income census shoud be undertaken in India. 

Question 64 .—For the purpose of income statistics the unit of enumera¬ 
tion should be the household. 

Question 65. —The unit of time for measuring income should be year. 

Question 66. —Yes I would adopt different units for different classes of 
people, viz., year for rent receivers, month for salaried persons, week for 
skilled labourers and day for unskilled labourers, and convert them into the 
large unit of year for purposes of comparison. 

Question 67 .—In valuing income in kind I would not assign any value to 
the free gifts of nature, such as fuel in villages. 

Question 68. —Both inventory and census methods should be employed 
for computing national wealth. 

Question 70. —I would value agricultural land on the basis of average 
sale price. 

Question 71. —I would value buildings in villages where there is no rent 
data on the basis of cost of material, site and labour in putting it up. 

Questions 76 to 78 .—In villages the cost of living figures should be obtained 
through Patwaris, and in towns typical family budgets should be framed. 

Question 811 —Expenditure on drink, drugs, religious and social ceremo¬ 
nies, gifts to relations, and entertainments should be included among items of 
expenditure in a family budget. 

Question 84 .—The unit for measuring indebtedness should be the house¬ 
hold. 

Question 87 .—Censuses of production, income, wealth and indebtedness 
should be undertaken decennially by the Central Government and all these 
enquiries should be in charge of a central organisation, so that uniformity of 
standards and methods may be maintained. 
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